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PREFACE. 


At  the  Church  Congress,  held  in  Dublin,  an  invitation  was  pre- 
sented to  the  CentrsJ  Committee,  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1868, 
from  Liverpool ;  and  this  town  was  unanimously  selected  as  the 
place  of  meeting  for  1869.  The  gentlemen  by  whom  the  Inyitation 
was  signed,  were  the  Dean  of  Chester,  the  Archdeacon  of 
Liverpool,  the  Bector  of  Liverpool,  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  the 
Canon  in  Besidence,  and  the  Bector  of  West  Derby,  B.D. 

Some  weeks  after,  the  principal  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  were  summoned  by  a  circular,  to  which  the 
same  names  were  appended.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  those  present  constituted 
themselves  an  Executive  Committee.  They  also  appointed 
a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  and  Secretaries.  This 
Committee  was  afterwards  enlarged,  until  it  comprised  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty-four  members.  These,  as  might  be  expected, 
included  almost  every  shade  of  opinion  on  the  leading  Church 
questions  of  the  day. 

At  this  meeting,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  establish  a  Guarantee 
Fund  ;  as  it  might  happen  that  the  expenditure  would  exceed  the 
income,  which  was  to  be  derived  exclusively  from  the  sale  of 
Tickets.  Though  the  Committee  do  not  regret  having  taken  this 
precaution,  and  indeed  would  recommend  it  in  all  similar  cases, 
they  are  glad  to  say  that  their  receipts  were  more  than  sufficient 
for  all  purposes. 

The  Departments  of  labour  were  entrusted  to  three  Sub-Com- 
mittees, which  were  appointed  in  succession,  and  as  they  were 
required.  For  each  of  these,  two  special  Secretaries  were  named, 
one  Lay  and  the  other  Clerical. 

The  Svh'CommitUe  for  Selecting  SvhjecU  and  Speakers  was  the 
first  which  entered  upon  its  duties;  but  every  one  of  its  acts 
was  carefiilly  reviewed  at  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Lnportant  modifications  were  sometimes  made ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  proceedings  of  this  Sub-Committee  were 
endorsed,  though  sometimes  after  prolonged  discussion. 

Before  the  subjects  for  consideration  were  finally  determined  by 
the  whole  Executive  Committee,  a  large  number  had  been  placed 
on  the  list,  by  individual  mention  or  by  the  Sub-Committee.    Of 
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these,  Bome  were  adopted  nnanimoiiBly ;  and  from  the  remamder, 
a  selection  of  as  many  as  were  still  required  was  made,  by  means 
of  a  ballot  (by  printed  papers)  of  the  whole  Committee*  When 
the  details,  founded  on  this  arrangement,  had  progressed  through 
one  or  two  stages,  it  was  found  that  one  subject  might,  perhaps, 
be  dropped  without  disadvantage,  while  an  additional  one  could  he 
introduced  by  a  little  management.  Recourse  was  had  to  another 
ballot,  and  it  was  thus  decided  that  one  of  the  previous  subjects 
should  be  abandoned,*  and  two  new  ones  be  inserted. 

In  the  selection  of  writers  and  speakers,  there  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  strong  desire  to  secure  the  ablest  representatives  of 
various  schools  and  parties  existing  in  the  Church ;  the  Committee 
of  course  not  identifying  itself,  in  its  official  duties,  mth  any. 

The  Committee  would  gladly  have  published  the  whole  list  of 
writers  and  speakers  who  were  invited  to  take  part;  but,  owing 
to  the  change  of  subjects,  by  which  some  who  had  consented  to 
read  or  speak  were  necessarily  passed  over,  while  the  co-operation 
of  others  was  secured  at  a  late  period,  this  was  found  to  be 
impossible.  Many  others  also  were  approved  by  the  Committee, 
but  not  actually  invited,  because  those  first  appesded  to  had  kindly 
consented. 

The  Reception  Svh'Committee  had  charge  of  such  details  as  were 
not  of  a  controversial  or  financial  character.  These  comprised 
arrangements  for  the  Introductory  Sermon ;  for  the  holding  of  the 
Meetings :  for  Beception,  Befreshments,  and  also  the  assembling 
of  Committees ;  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors ;  and  for  Meetings 
of  a  special  kind,  including  the  Conversazione.  In  the  performance 
of  these  very  varied  duties,  they  were  unremitting ;  and  the 
unanimous  feeling  is  that  much  of  the  success  of  the  Congress  was 
attributable  to  their  labours  and  discretion. 

Of  the  Finance  Svib-Committee,  the  Treasurer  was  the  natural 
head,  and  he  associated  with  hhn  the  Lay  Secretaries,  and  one 
or  two  other  gentlemen.  These  kept  a  check  upon  the  general 
expenditure,  and  saw  that  the  instructions  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee were  adhered  to. 

It  was  not  easy  to  obtain  a  suitable  Church  in  Liverpool  for 
the  opening  sermon ;  for  those  which  occupy  prominent  positions 
are  in  general  of  moderate  size,  while  fewer  still  are  satisfactory 
on  architectural  grounds,  or  adapted  for  choral  service.  A 
difficulty  also  arose,  in  reference  to  the  Introductory  Sermon,  as 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry,  who  had  kindly  consented  to  preach, 
was  obliged,  by  the  claims  which  the  Church  in  his  own  country 
had  upon  him,  to  remain  at  home.     The  Committee  requested  the 

*  This  was  tbe  etibjeet  of  Missions.  The  main  reason  for  its  rejection  was, 
that  the  looal  branoh  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  was  to  hold  its  Annual  If  eeting,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Ck>Uege,  on  the  evening 
of  Monday,  October  4th;  and  that  ue  sabjeot  would  then  be  in  a  great  degree 
exhausted,  by  some  of  the  most  diBtinguished  persons  who  had  come  to  attend  the 
Congress. 
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Lord  Bishop  of  Chester^  the  President  of  the  Congress^  to  aid 
them  in  securing  a  substitute;  and,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
both  the  Committee  and  the  public,  he  secured  the  consent  of  the 
Dean  of  Chester. 

Liverpool  is  unusually  fortxmate  in  possessing  not  only  such  a 
noble  room  for  public  meetings  as  St.  Ueorge's  Hall,  but  also  the 
numerous  convenient  rooms,  which  form  part  of  the  general 
building.  The  use  of  all  these  was  granted  by  the  Town  Council 
on  moderate  terms  ;  and  the  Reception  Sub-Committee  were 
eminently  successful  in  overcoming  the  well-known  acoustic 
imperfections  of  the  Great  Hall. 

Except  on  one  subject,  that  of  the  "Eastern  Churches  and  Sinai 
and  Palestine"  (which  was  eventually  taken  in  two  parts),  the 
reader  of  a  paper  was  restricted  to  twenty  minutes,  an  invited 
speaker  to  fifteen,  and  a  volunteer  speaker  to  ten.  In  the  first 
and  second  of  these  classes,  the  Committee  were  responsible  for 
the  selection  of  the  persons,  but  not  for  the  opinions  expressed ; 
in  the  third,  even  this  responsibility  disappeared. 

The  editing  of  the  Beport,  which  was  entrusted  generally  to  the 
Seci'etaries,  was  by  them  again  delegated  to  two  of  their  number. 
These  two  have  printed  both  the  Papers  and  the  Addresses 
as  they  were  furnished  by  the  official  Reporter,  the  author's 
manuscript  having  been  often  obtained  in  the  latter  as  well  as  in 
the  former  case. 

The  Programme  of  the  Congress  announced  that  a  concluding 
Sermon  would  be  preached  on  Saturday,  the  9th,  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Chester,  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York.  The 
Executive  Committee  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Editing  Secre- 
taries whether  this  should  form  part  of  the  Report  or  not ;  and 
they  have  not  hesitated  to  decide  in  the  affirmative. 

There  were  also  two  meetings  of  a  special  kind,  to  which  the 
Congress  ticket  did  not  secure  admission,  viz.,  one  for  bond  fide 
Working  Men,  and  the  other  for  Seamen.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee directed  the  Editors  to  give  ''some  account"  of  these,  as 
well  as  of  the  Conversazione  held  on  the  evening  of  Friday ;  but 
almost  an  equal  number  were  desirous  that  a  full  report  should  be 
given  of  the  Meeting  of  Working  Men.  The  Editors  have  felt 
that  they  would  best  comply  with  their  instructions,  and  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  public,  by  giving  the  opening  words  of  the 
President,  and  one  important  speech  in  full,  and  a  brief  account  of 
all  the  others.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  this  Meeting 
was  an  extra  one,  it  was  announced  on  the  ^ogramme,  the 
speakers  were  selected  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  funds 
arising  from  the  sale  of  platform  tickets  went  into  the  general 
treasury.  As  this  was  the  only  part  of  the  proceedings  in  St. 
George's  Hall  in  which  the  Archbishop  of  York  took  any  active 
part,  and  as  his  address,  which  seemed  to  be  prepared  with  great 
care,  was  remarkably  appropriate,  and  highly  appreciated,  it  is  the 
one  which  has  been  printed  in  full. 
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Delays  in  the  printing  haye  arisen  from  a  variety  of  caases, 
which  peijiaps  it  is  needless  now  to  explain :  but  it  was  felt 
thronghont,  that  a  suspension  of  operations  for  a  day  or  more^  at 
seyeral  points,  was  a  less  evil  than  the  issue  of  the  Report  would 
be,  wanting  some  important  paper,  or  in  the  absence  of  corrections 
which  the  Author  only  could  supply. 

Of  the  success  of  the  Congress  at  Liverpool,  there  are  two 
important  evidences, — the  mental  and  the  material.  The  Com- 
mittee can  point  with  some  satisfaction  to  the  number,  variety, 
and  importance  of  the  Papers  read,  and  to  the  interesting  dis- 
cussions which  resulted.  The  book  is  a  magazine  of  facts  and 
arguments  of  no  mean  value.  The  material  success  is  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  Congress  tickets  sold.  Not  even  in  Dublin, 
where  the  gathering  was  National  rather  than  Provincial,  were  there 
so  many  persons  present,*  though  some  friends  were  absent,  whom 
the  Committee  and  the  Public  would  gladly  have  joined  in 
welcoming.  This  surely  goes  some  way  to  prove,  that  in  favourable 
circumstajQces,— €.^.,  when  there  is  a  large  population  and  ready 
access, — the  Congress  is  gaining  instead  of  losing  in  public 
favour. 

A.  Hume,  D.  C.  L. 
T.  E.  EspiN,  B.D. 


*  The  number  of  Tickets  sold  at  the  Tarions  Congresses,  sinoe  the  first, 
as  follows: — 

1861  Cambridge    ? 

1862  Oxford 735 

1863  Manchester 1,918 

1864  Bristol ? 

1865  Norwich    1,946 


1866  York 2,147 

1867  Wolverhampton ....    1,980 

1868  Dnblin 2,261 

1869  Liverpool 2,810 
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HIS  GRACE  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  AND  MOST  REVEREND 

THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 

THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  CHESTER. 


t^ue-^resibertts. 


The  Archbishop  of  Annagh 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin 

The  Bishop  of  Bangor 

The  Bishop  of  Cork 

The  Bishop  of  Deny 

The  Bishop  of  Ely 

The  Bishop  of  Eilinore 

The  Bishop  of  Limerick 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester 

The  Bishop  of  Meath 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  Ferns 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborongh 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester 

The  Bishop-elect  of  Salisbniy 

The  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man 

The  Bisbop  of  Victoria 

Right  Rev.  Bisbop  Ryan 

The  Dean  of  Chester 

Hon.  and  Veiy  Rev.  The  Dean  of  York 

The  Dean  of  Durham 

The  Dean  of  Ely 

The  Dean  of  Cashel 

The  Chancellor  of  Chester 

The  Archdeacon  of  Liverpool 

The  Archdeacon  of  Chester 

The  Archdeacon  of  Ely 

Bev.  Canon  Blomfield 


Rev.  Augustus  Canipbell 
Rev.  Edward  Clayton 
Rev.  John  Stewart 
The  Mayor  of  Liverpool 
The  Earl  of  Sefton 
The  Earl  Nelson 
Lord  Skelmersdale 
Lord  de  Tabley 
Viscount  Sandon,  M.P. 
Right  Hon.  J.  ft.  Mowbray,  M.P. 
Right  Hon.  J.  Wilson-Patten,  M.P. 
General  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cust, 

K.C.H. 
Sir  Thomas  B.  Birch,  Bart. 
Sir  Thomas  Edwards-Moss,  Bart. 
Sir  Henry  Mainwaring,  Bart. 
Hugh  Birley,  Esq.,  M.P, 
Lieut.-Colonel  Blackbume 
Lieut.-Colonel  Bourne,  M.P. 
John  M.'  Clabon,  Esq. 
R.  Assheton  Cross,  Esq.,  M.P. 
H.  M,  Feilden,  Esq.,  MP. 
Samuel  R.  Graves,  Esq.,  M.P. 
J.  M.  Holt,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Admiral  Hornby. 
Thomas  B.  Horsfall,  Esq. 
H.  C.  Raikes,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Charies  Turner,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Edward  Whitley,  Esq. 


EXECUTIVE     COMMITTEE. 

^rtsxbent, 
THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  EARL  OF  SEFTON. 


The    Worshipfol    the    Mayor    of 

Liverpool 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Skelmersdale 
Sir  Thomas  Edwards-Moss,  Bart. 
The  Verv  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Chester 
Hie    Worshipful    and    Rev.    the 

Chancellor 


The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Jones 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Pollock 
Rev.  Augustus  Campbell 
Rev.  John  Stewart 
Edward  Whitley,  Esq. 
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tfenxral  CDimmliu. 
CLERICAL    MEMBERS. 


Rev.  J.  H-  Aclieson 
,    T.  P.  BaU 
„     T.  B.  Banner 
„    J.  W.  Barddey 
g    H.  Baugh 
,     J.  T.  Baylee 

V  Dr.  Blakeney 
r    F.  Brealey 

Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  T.  0. 
Bridgeman 

Rev.  E.  A.  Brown 
,     Greorge  Butler 
„    Willmm  Oalder 
,    Dr.  Carr 
»     M.  Goxon 
n     W.  L.  Clay 
H    W*  Clementson 
,     George  Congreve 
,     Thomas  Cowan 
^    J.  L.  Darby 

V  Canon  Eaton 
n    John  Evans 
„    W.  M.  Falloon 
.     G.  R.  Fielden 


Rev.  R  D.  Fowell 

»  Thomas  Gardner 

»  W.  C.  Greene 

n  G.  F.  Grundy 

^  Canon  Gore 

V  Canon  Gray 
«  Dr.  Hod^ins 

V  Richard  Hughes 
»  Dr.  Hyde 
„  S.  H.  Ireson 

V  Jonathan  Jackson 
«  J.  Herbert-Jones 

V  J.  S.  Jones 
„  M.  LI.  Jones 
„  James  Lawrence 
.,  William  Lefroy 
,  Wilfred  Leveson 
«  J.  L.  Littlewood 
»  R.  J.  Livingstone 
»  H.  Lomas 
„  N.  Loraine 
•  Dr.  Lowe 
,  E.  H.M'Neile 
„  T.  K.  M.  Morrow 

LAY    MEMBERS 

Sir  P.  G.  Egerton,  Bart., 
M.P. 

A.  P.  Fletcher,  Esq. 
Arthur  Forwood,  Esq. 
W.  B.  Forwood,  Esq. 
T.  T.  Glazebrook,  Esq. 
S.  R  Graves,  Esq.,  M.P. 

B.  H.  Grindley,  Esq. 
Charles  Grayson,  Esq. 
James  Hakes,  Esq. 
Geo.  H.  Horsfall,  Esq. 
Robert  Horsfall,  Esq. 
William  HaU,  Esq. 
J.  Gregory  Jones,  Esq. 
Lieut-Colonel  King 
Charles  Langton,  Esq. 
Edward  Lawrence,  Esq. 
F.  D.  Lowndes.  Esq. 
Richard  Lowndes,  Esq. 
J  P.  Mather,  Esq. 
J,  H.  Macrae,  Esq. 
J.  S.  Macknight,  Esq. 
Gilbert  W.  Moss,  Esq. 
John  Moss,  Esq. 

CUmEl  Sktsitimtz. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Burton.  M.A. 
Rev.  T.  T.  Espin,  B.D. 


Clarke  Aspinall,  Esq. 
L.  R.  Baily,  Esq. 
H.  W.  Banner,  Esq. 
James  Beazley,  Esq. 
John  Bedell,  Esq. 
William  Bartlett,  Esq. 
Thomas  Bouch,  Esq. 
Leadley  Brown,  Esq. 
Stewart  H.  Brown.  Esq 
Christoph.  Bush  ell,  Esq. 
Charles  H.  Bushell,  Esq. 
Alfred  Castelloin,  Esq. 
John  Calder,  Esq. 
William  Chambers,  Esq. 
F.  A.  Clint,  Esq. 
Nathaniel  Cook,  Esq. 
R.  C.  Crosbie.  Esq. 
E.  A.  Cross,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Gen.  the   Hon.  Sir  E. 

Cust,  KC.H. 
Henry  C.  Duncan,  Esq. 
Thomas  Dowdall,  Esq. 
John  Eden,  Esq. 
Hugh  Evans,  Esq. 


Rev.  W.  T.  Newenhant 

,  Charles  Pamell 

^  J.  T.  Pearce 

,  O.  H.  L.  Penrhyi> 

n  Dr.  Redhead 

,  P.  R.  Robin 
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CHURCH  CON^BfiSS,  1869. 


Thb  ninth  Choroh  Congress  asBembled  at  LiTerpool^on  Tuesday 
the  Sth  of  October. 

Morning  Prayer  was  said  at  St.  Michael's  Ghnrch;  Pitt  Street^ 
at  11  o'clock.  There  was  a  yery  large  attendance  both  in  and 
around  the  Church ;  but  accommodation  was  preserved  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  members  of  the  Congress. 

The  first  Lesson  was  read  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ozfo^,  and 
the  second  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester. 

The  musical  arrangements  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
W.  T.  Best,  Esq. 

The  Congress  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Very  Bev.  John 
Saul  Howson,  D.D.y  Dean  of  Chester. 


THE    SERMON 

PBEAOHED   IN   BT.   HICHAEL'S    CHUBOH,    UVEBPOOL, 

TuxBDAT,  OoTOBBS  5th,  1869, 

By  the  Vbbt  Rbv.  J.  S.  HOWSON,  D.D.. 

JDeofi  of  Ohe$Ur» 
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THE  SERMON. 


Phil.  ii.  4. 

Look  not  every  man  on  hie  own  things,  but  every  man  alio 
on  the  things  qf  others. 

The  context  supplies  all  that  we  need  for  obtaining  a 
fall  and  correct  view  of  the  meaning  of  this  sentence. 
On  one  side  is  the  admonition,  that  nothing  is  to  be 
done  "  through  strife  or  vain  glory,"  but  that  **  in  lowli- 
ness  of  mind  each  is  to  esteem  other  better  than  him- 
self/'  On  the  other  side  is  the  example  of  our  Lobd 
Jesus  Christ,  who  "made  Himself  of  no  reputation,"  but, 
for  our  sakes,  "  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant/' 
The  "  same  mind  "  which  was  in  Him  is  to  be  "  also  ia 
us/'  From  either  of  these  low  levels  we  easily  rise  up 
to  the  position  which  our  text  affords  to  us  for  surveying 
some  of  our  gravest  responsibilities  in  connection  with 
this  Church  Congress. 

No  passage  could  more  correctly  strike  the  key-note 
to  which  we  all  ought  to  listen  attentively  at  this 
moment.  Great  diversities  of  temperament  and  opinion 
are  foimd  among  those  who  are  beginning  to  gather  for 
this  meeting.  There  is  some  danger,  lest  ia  certain 
respects  there  should  be  discord  amongst  us.  In  what 
way  so  well  can  we  make  sure  that  these  diversities — 
without  losing  the  characteristics  which  give  to  them 
their  value —  shall  still  be  harmonious  in  their  result,  as 
by  each  of  us  resolving  that  he  will  look  **  not  on  his  own 
things,"  but — with  all  humility  and  ia  sympathy — will 
look  "  also  on  the  things  of  others"  ? 

And  if  any  one,  at  this  moment^  is  bound  thus  to  for- 
get himself,  and  to  look  on  **  the  things  of  others,"  it  is 
the  preacher.  To  dwell  at  length  upon  the  difl&culty  in 
which  he  happens  to  be  placed,  would  be  to  invite  too 
much  attention  to  "  his  own  things."  Nor  in  truth  is 
there  any  need  for  such  a  course.    No  one  is  severely 
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jndged,  who,  in  obedience  to  an  order  which  he  is  bound 
to  respect,  does  his  best,  under  embarrassing  circum- 
stances, to  meet  an  emergency.*  That  subject  therefore 
may  be  at  once  dismissed,  with  the  brevity  which  it 

We  must  all  indeed  be  sensible  of  the  disappointment 
involved  in  being  obliged  to  descend — from  an  eloquence 
which  would  have  adorned  some  great  subject,  so  as  to 
make  it  live  in  our  memories — down  to  a  plain  and  sim- 
ple homily  on  a  common-place  duty.     Our  loss,   no 
doubt,  is  great ;  but  the  reason  for  the  absence  of  the 
eminent  prelate,  whom  we  expected  to  hear,  is  suflScient. 
Nay,  more  than  sufficient,  it  is  imperative.     No  one, 
who  looks  not  merely  "  on  his  own  things,"  but  **also  on 
the  things  of  others,"  would  wish  that  an  Irish  Bishop 
should  be  absent  from  his  Church  at  this  crisis.     Our 
thoughts  must  be  very  much  with  our  Sister  Church  at 
this  time,  especially  when  we  remember  where  the  last 
Congress  was  held,   and  what    a  loving  welcome   we 
received.    None  of  us,  whatever  our  varieties  of  opinion 
may  be,  have  looked  uimioved  upon  our  brethren  during 
this  process  of  momentous  transition.    Each  step  has 
been  watched,  and  is  watched  now,  with  profound  sym- 
pathy ;  and  the  joy  is  great,  that  we  are  encouraged  to 
dwell  now,  not  so  much  on  the  anxiety  and  trial  that 
have  accompanied  the  change,  as  on  the  confident  hope 
that  the  future  of  the  Irish  Church  will  be  prosperous 
and   strong.     The  feelings  of  Churchmen  in  England 
may  justly  be  expressed  in  the  Apostle's  own  words  : 
"  Though  we  be  absent  in  the  flesh,  yet  are  we  with  you 
in  spirit,  joying  and  beholding  your  order,  and  the  sted- 
fastness  of  your  faith  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Eecognizing  then  in  St.  Paul's  words  to  the  Philip- 
pians  our  true  starting-point,  now  that  we  are 
entering  on  the  duties  of  this  busy  week,  we  must  not 
altogether  omit  its  personal  application  to  each  one  of 
ourselves,  in  the  simplest  and  most  ordinary  meaning. 

•  The  Bishop  of  Deny  had  tmdertaken  to  preach  the  "  CongreBS  Sermon  "  thia 
year;  but  the  folfihnent  of  hig  promiBe  has  been  inevitably  hindered  by  anzioM 
and  5*2?"S2?^IT^'^  connected  with  the  re-organization  of  the  Irish  Chnrch.  S 
this  difficulty  the  Oonmuttee  of  Management  referred  the  matter  to  the  BiBhon'^ 
the  Diocese,  who  appointed  the  present  preacher.  »waop  or 
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No  one  can  say  that,  in  a  Church  Congress,  there  is 
not  some  considerable  danger  of  our  looking,  each  indi- 
vidually, too  much  on  "  his  own  things,"  and  too  little 
on  **the  things  of  others;"  while  certainly,  in  propor- 
tion as  we  fall  under  this  temptation,  so  far  the  benefit 
of  the  occasion  is  lost. 

Self  is  our  great  enemy  in  religious  life  and  religious 
usefulness.  And  self  is  an  insidious  enemy.  When  we 
work  round  self  as  a  center,  our  own  activity  and  noto- 
riety may  hide  from  our  sight  the  growth  of  our  faults 
and  the  harm  which  we  do  to  others.  The  habit  of  self- 
assertion — ^the  seeking  of  our  own  gratification — ^the 
increasing  consciousness  of  our  personal  importance- 
may  more  and  more  exercise  a  very  mischievous  influ- 
ence, which  we  never  discover,  especially  if  we  feel  that 
we  have  the  approbation  and  applause  of  those  who 
immediately  surround  us.  It  is  pleasant  to  live  chiefly 
among  those  who  admire  us  most ;  but  it  may  not  be 
the  best  for  ourselves  or  for  the  Church.  The  man  who 
yields  to  self-complacency  when  he  is  flattered,  is  apt 
to  become  overbearing  and  even  violent  when  resisted. 
Who  cannot  point  to  such  instances  within  his  own 
experience  ?  When  I  think  of  the  harm  that  has  been 
done  under  such  circumstances  in  various  ages  of  the 
Church,  I  am  sometimes  reminded  of  that  Law  of 
Storms,  according  to  which  the  calm  within  is  the 
measure,  and  the  inevitable  accompaniment,  of  the 
havoc  done  around,  as  the  movement  circles  onward, 
unresisted,  over  continent  and  ocean. 

And  let  it  not  be  said  that  such  remarks  are  applicable 
only  to  a  few  leading  men.  If  some  persons  have  large 
circles  within  which  their  iofluence  is  felt,  each  of  us 
has  his  small  circle :  and  selfishness,  even  in  a  limited 
sphere  of  action,  is  a  very  strong  and  a  very  bad  princi- 
ple. Besides  tlus,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ^^  having 
men's  persons  in  admiration  because  of  advantage."  If 
we  addict  ourselves  in  the  spirit  of  partizans  to  guides 
of  our  own  choice,  we  are  really  "  looking  on  our  own 
things."  Having  a  preference  for  the  atmosphere  in 
which  we  have  chosen  to  dwell,  we  become  indisposed  to 
"look  on  the  things  of  others  :"  or  if  we  do  look  on 
them,  we  look  on  them  with  repugnance ;  and,  however 
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mnch  good  there  may  be  in  other  quarters,  in  regard  to 
which  we  have  conceived  a  dislike,  of  these  things  we 
are  too  often  **  willingly  ignorant." 

Now  a  Church  Congress  is  well  adapted  to  exercise  a 
corrective  influence  on  such  infirmities  and  their  conse- 
quent evils.  If  self-centered  men  do  come  to  these  meet- 
ings, each  with  his  circle  of  admirers  round  him,  at  all 
events  the  circles  intersect.  It  can  hardly  be  but  that 
some  sense  of  wider  sympathy  should  be  generated — 
some  diminution  take  place  in  our  opinion  of  our 
own  importance — something  come  instructively  to  view, 
which  had  not  been  seen  before  within  our  restricted 
customary  horizon.  Collision  on  equal  terms  must 
strike  out  some  sparks  of  truth.  And  if  some 
idols  are  broken  here,  this  may  not  be  without  its 
advantage  to  the  worshippers.  We  aU  gain  by  hav- 
ing opportunities  of  seeing  things  as  others  see 
them,  and  by  endeavouring  to  acquire  a  common 
feeling  at  heart,  even  when  entire  agreement  of 
mind  is  impossible.  "Charity  seeketh  not  her  own." 
It  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  principles  of 
Christian  morals,  which  that  golden  sentence  sums 
up  and  expresses.  Again  and  again,  in  Epistle  after 
Epistle,  we  find  it  reiterated  by  St.  Paul  in  varying 
forms.  "  Let  every  one  of  us  please  his  neighbour  for 
his  good  to  edification."  "  Let  no  man  seek  his  own, 
but  every  man  another's  wealth."  "Even  as  I,"  he 
adds,  "  please  all  men  in  all  things,  not  seeking  mine 
own  profit,  but  the  profit  of  many." 

But  I  pass  now  to  what  lies  more  properly  within  the 
range  of  our  thoughts  to  day.  Let  us  turn  from  the  narrow 
personal  view  of  the  matter,  to  consider  that  spirit  of 
Party,  which,  ever  since  the  Church  of  Christ  was 
founded,  has  been  busy  in  blinding  the  eyes,  distorting 
the  judgement,  and  inflaming  the  passions,  even  of 
good  men.  -  I  do  not  at  aU  doubt  that  the  formation  of 
parties  is  on  some  occasions  necessary.  It  is  evidently 
a  law  of  God's  Providence  that  great  principles  should 
sometimes  be  worked  out  by  this  method.  I  am  here 
speaking  of  our  own  responsibility  in  this  matter,  and  of 
the  great  danger  now  lest  our  own  view  should  be 
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restricted  and  onr  temper  distnrbed  by  eager  parti- 
zanship. 

There  are  times  when  the  tide  of  such  feelings  is 
mmsually  high  and  strong.  We  mark  such  phenomena 
in  the  physical  world,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  un- 
noticed in  the  moral  world.  Surely  no  sane  man  can 
deny  that  just  now,  with  ourselves,  the  evils  of  Party 
greatly  outweigh  its  advantages.  Never  was  there  a 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England,  when 
it  was  more  needful  —in  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  con- 
ciliation— ^that  we  should  all  learn  to  ^'look  not  on 
our  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the 
things  of  others."  We  ought  then  gladly  to  welcome 
any  occasion,  which  may  help  to  assuage  this 
extreme  violence.  Now  it  is  something  even  to 
meet  and  to  learn  to  know  one  another.  When,  for 
instance,  we  have  seen  a  man  of  mark,  and  listened  to  his 
voice,  whereas  previously  we  had  only  been  told  of  him, 
and  that  unfavourably,  the  gain  is  often  great  to  the 
cause  of  Charity  and  Justice.  Meeting  here  too  in 
friendly  intercourse — ^we  learn  to  recognize  one  another 
as  members  of  the  same  Church,  whereas  previously,  it 
may  be,  we  had  thought  of  one  another  merely  as  mem- 
bers of  different  parties.  That  sentiment  of  Church- 
loyalty — ^which  corresponds  with  what  we  call  Patriotism 
in  the  State — receives  some  encouragement,  in  opposi- 
tion to  mere  sectional  interests :  and  if  controversy  must 
continue — as,  in  many  cases,  continue  it  must — we  may 
hope  that  henceforward  it  will  become  more  courteous 
and  more  fair. 

But,  further,  a  still  more  happy  result  may  follow 
from  these  meetings.  When  we  come  to  imderstand  one 
another,  we  may  discover  that  we  are  nearer  to  one 
another,  and  that  controversy  is  less  needful,  than  we 
thought.  The  poison  of  suspicion — that  great  evil  of 
our  day — is  sucked  out  by  the  process  of  charitable 
discussion.  The  Congress  seems  perpetually  to  be 
saying  to  us,  "  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren."  We  find  that 
our  differences  have  arisen,  partly  from  actions  misin- 
terpreted, and  partly  from  what  is  hardly  more  than  a 
mere  geographical  separation.  There  is  a  passage  in 
early  Hebrew  history,  which  should  often  be  in  our  noiinds 
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in  connection  with  the  thought  of  our  religious  parties. 
When  the  conquest  under  Joshua  was  ended,  and  the 
two  Tribes  and  a  half  departed  to  a  home  that  was 
widely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  land,  and  very 
different  iu  its  outward  characteristics,  they  built  an 
altar — **  a  great  altar  to  see  to  " — at  the  edge  of  that 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  was  spread  wide  and  deep 
between  their  inheritance  and  that  of  their  brethren. 
Hereupon  the  other  Tribes  hastily  assumed  that  this 
was  an  act  of  rebellion  and  a  beginning  of  idolatry ;  ^^and 
they  gathered  themselves  together  at  Shiloh,  to  go  up  to 
war  against  them."  But  the  children  of  Beuben  and 
the  children  of  Gad  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh 
calmly  explained  the  meaning  of  what  they  had  done, 
and  gave  their  answer,  in  substance,  thus :  ^^  The  Lobd 
God  of  gods,  He  knoweth  if  it  be  in  rebeUion  or  in 
transgression  against  the  Lobd.  The  Lobd  hath  made 
Jordan  a  border  between  us  and  you.  Therefore  we 
said.  Let  us  now  prepare  to  build  us  an  altar^  not  for 
burnt-offering,  nor  for  sacrifice:  but  that  it  may  be  a 
witness  between  us  and  you  and  our  generations  after 
us,  that  your  children  may  not  say  to  our  children  in 
time  to  come,  Ye  have  no  part  in  the  Lobd."  The  rest 
of  the  Israelites  received  the  explanation  candidly  and 
gladly.  ^^The  thing  pleased  the  children  of  Israel:" 
they  **  blessed  God,"  and  gave  up  their  intention  of 
goiQg  up  against  their  brethren  in  battle ;  and  thence- 
forward the  altar  became  a  witness  and  a  bond  of  union 
between  the  separated  parts  of  the  same  comjnunity. 

So  ought  each  Church  Congress  to  be — ^not  only  for 
the  present,  but  for  ^^time  to  come" — a  witness  and  a 
bond  of  union.  The  comment  of  an  old  writer  on  this 
passage  may  help  us  to  cherish  such  a  thought.  ^'  These 
two  Tribes  and  a  half,"  he  says,  were  **  on  the  further 
side  of  Jordan  in  position,  but  on  the  same  side  with 
the  other  Tribes  in  religion."  He  contiaues:  "Though 
there  was  a  noon-day  of  ionocence  iu  their  intentions, 
yet  because  a  twilight  of  suspicion  obscured  their 
actions,  it  occasioned  jealousies  in  their  brethren,  as  if 
they  had  hatched  some  idolatrous  designe.  The  con- 
troversie  was  ended  by  the  right  stating  of  the  question." 
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And  then  he  adds :  ''  0  that  all  di£ferences  between 
brethren  might  winde  off  in  so  welcome  a  conclusion!"* 

But — ^turning  now  from  parties  within  our  Church  to 
our  relations  with  those  who  own  no  membership  with  our 
Church — ^we  are  surrounded  by  large  and  various  bodies 
of  Nonconformists.  I  We  may  regret  this :  but  it  is  a 
fact,  and  a  fact  which  our  Congress  cannot  evade  ;  and, 
as  regards  these  Nonconformists,  I  venture  to  say  boldly 
that  it  is  our  wisdom  and  our  duty  to  '^  look  not  on  our 
own  things,  but  also  on  the  things  of  others."  At  times 
it  may  be  that  Dissenters  have  failed  in  this  charitable 
duty  towards  us  —  that  they  have  grudged  to  us 
advantages  which  we  accidentally  possess,  so  as  to  be 
willing  rather  that  the  country  should  lose  the  benefit, 
than  that  we  should  retain  what  has  descended  to  us — 
or  that  they  have  been  eager  to  appropriate  the 
richest  fruits  of  our  ministerial  labour — or  that  the 
political  passion  of  a  few  has  swept  away  the  moderation 
and  sobriety  of  the  many.  Still  our  business  here  is  not 
with  the  motes  in  our  brethren's  eyes,  but  with  the  beam 
in  our  own.  And  our  faults  towards  Dissenters  have  not 
been  inconsiderable. 

Too  often  have  we  bestowed  on  them  a  very  scanty 
share  of  our  careful  consideration  and  sympathy. 
On  the  part  of  some  of  us  there  has  been  almost 
a  contemptuous  disregard  of  those,  who,  though 
we  believe  them  to  be  mistaken,  ought  to  be  treated 
with  respect.  But,  my  brethren,  this  may  be  laid 
down  very  confidently,  that  a  disdainful  dislike  of 
Dissenters  is,  just  now,  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
propensities  which  a  Churchman  can  indulge.  And, 
even  where  no  temptation  to  this  exists,  we  must 
admit  that  many  of  us  are  too  ignorant  of  their 
methods  and  principles — ^that  we  do  not  discover  how 
much  they  have  to  say  on  their  own  behalf — and  do  not 
duly  reflect  on  the  high  probability  that  they  have 
possession  of  some  sides  of  the  truth  from  which  we 
have  relaxed  our  hold.  The  proper  remedies  for  such 
defective  apprehension  on  our  part,  are,  first,  that  we 
should  take  pains  to  ascertain    facts   correctly,    and, 

*  FuXMb  PUgah  Sight  of  PaUiUne  (1660),  p.  60. 
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secondly,  that  we  should  cherish  towards  all  with  whom 
we  come  in  contact  that  spirit  of  Charity,  which 
"  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puflfed  up."  And,  in  fact^ 
any  other  spirit  is  most  highly  indecorous.  It  is  our 
neglect,  in  a  great  measure,  which  has  given  to  Noncon- 
formity its  strength.  Where  would  the  Christianity  of 
the  Fen  Country  and  of  Cornwall  have  been,  but  for 
Wesleyan  Methodism  ?  And  are  not  the  names  numer- 
ous, within  the  range  of  Nonconformity,  which  will  hold 
an  honourable  place  in  all  future  Ecclesiastical  History  ? 
I  leave  this  part  of  my  subject  with  the  mention  of  one 
honoured  name,  closely  connected  with  the  Cathedral 
City  of  this  Diocese.  That  city  contains  the  memorials 
both  of  Bishop  Pearson  and  of  Matthew  Henry.  It  is 
not  likely  that  they  ever  met.*  The  hard  line  of  1662 
formed  a  barrier  which  separated  many  congenial  spirits. 
But  the  works  of  both  are  in  harmony  together  on  the 
shelves  of  most  Clergymen, — ^who  find  in  the  one  the 
exactest  exposition  of  the  Church's  Creed,  and  use 
the  other  for  unfolding  the  religious  sense  of  Scripture 
in  the  most  attractive  and  edifying  form. 

Those  thoughts  of  the  reunion  of  Christendom,  which 
proceed  on  the  silent  assumption  that  Dissenters  do  not 
exist,  are,  to  say  the  least,  very  unreal.  In  making 
this  remark  I  am  carried  at  once,  right  across  the 
ecclesiastical  horizon,  to  a  very  different  side  of  that 
varied  scene  of  religious  interests,  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  is  our  lot  to  live.  And,  even  here,  I  still 
assert  confidently  that  the  same  text  pursues  us  with 
its  gentle  persuasive  admonition. 

Am  I  to  be  one-sided,  because  I  have  urged  the  duty 
of  a  large-hearted,  thoughtfcd,  generous  ^eatment  of 
Protestant  Nonconformists  ?  Is  there  nothing  of  the 
same  duty  towards  Roman  Catholics  ?  And  is  that 
duty,  in  regard  to  them,  never  neglected  by  us  ?  I 
cannot  indeed — even  in  this  place,  where  a  strict 
impartiality  is  imposed  upon  me — preach  a  merely 
neutral  sermon,  as  if  I  had  no  convictions.  I  cannot  so 
preach  as  though  I  had  any  doubt  that  the  attitude 

•  Hattliew  Henzy  b«gan  his  pastozate  at  Chester  in  1687|  the  retj  year  after 
that  in  which  Bishop  Pearson  died. 
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of  the  Ghnrch  of  England,  as  a  Beformed  Chnrcli, 
must  be  maintained,  and  that  those  who  would  dislodge 
it  from  that  attitude  must  be  resisted  with  the  utmost 
tenacity.  But  have  we  not  sometimes  lost  ground  by 
that  rough  coarse  Protestantism,  which  is  declamatory 
rather  than  argumentative  ?  Has  not  the  controversy — 
the  absolutely  needful  controversy — ^with  the  Church 
of  Some  been  too  often  conducted  without  adequate 
information  ?  Would  not  our  position  in  this  warfare 
have  been  strengthened,  and  would  not  fewer  defec- 
tions have  been  caused,  if  we  had  ungrudgingly 
recognized  the  good,  as  well  as  unflinchingly  exposed 
the  evil  ?  And  have  we  not  something  to  learn 
from  that  Church,  in  regard  to  such  subjects,  for 
instance,  as  close  Pastoral  Care  and  warm  Missionary 
Zeal?  Are  there  not  manifold  reasons  why,  even  in 
this  case,  it  would  be  good  for  us  to  ^'look  not  on  our 
own  things,  but  also  on  the  things  of  others  "  ? 

Turning  our  eyes  over  the  broad  Continent  of 
Europe — and  our  Church  Congresses  have  urged  us  to 
take  this  wide  view — we  must  admit  that  mere  natural 
sympathy  should  excite  in  us  a  deep  interest  in  that 
which  is  the  sole  representative  of  Christianity  to  large 
masses  of  our  fellow-men.  And  yet  how  often  are  our 
religious  instincts  narrowly  and  exclusively  national! 
Just  as  we  are  apt  to  cherish  thoughts  of  self,  when  our 
hearts  ought  to  be  open  to  the  well-being  of  those 
around  us — or  to  clutch  at  party-interests,  when  we 
ought  to  grasp  the  hand  of  those  who,  though  not 
belonging  to  our  party,  are  still  members  of  the  same 
Church — or  so  to  concentrate  our  affections  and  exer- 
tions on  our  own  Church,  as  to  forget  that  Nonconform- 
ists have  a  claim  on  our  regard — so  are  we  apt  to 
limit  our  religious  sympathies  to  our  native  land,  or  to 
care  but  little  for  that  which  is  beyond  it.  There  are 
times,  however,  when  such  isolation  is  peculiarly 
unatural  and  tmwise  ;  and  such  are  the  times  in  which 
we  live. 

That  eye  must,  I  think,  be  very  dim,  which  does  not 
see  that  European  Christendom  is  approaching  an 
ecclesiastical  crisis.  What  if  the  great  Council  of  next 
December — ^we  cannot  without  irony  call  it  (Ecumenical — 
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but  it  will  be  a  great  Council — ^what  if  it  should  draw 
more  tightly  and  rigidly  that  tension,  under  which  the 
consciences  of  earnest  men  have  long  been  placed? 
Already,  as  was  lately  said  to  me  in  Italy,  St.  Mary  and 
St.  Peter  have  absorbed  the  homage  which  ought  to  be 
given  to  Christ — already  a  divorce  seems  almost  pro- 
claimed between  the  decisions  of  the  Church  and  the 
achievements  of  Science — already  the  necessities  and 
convictions  of  Modem  Civilization  are  declared  incom- 
patible with  Beligion.  What  if  all  this  should  be 
intensified  and  made  irrevocable  ?  And  what  if  then — 
under  the  impulse  of  a  vehement  reaction  —  the 
ecclesiastical  attitude  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
and  even  the  doctrinal  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
should  be  viewed,  by  Soman  CathoUc  theologians,  as 
open  to  revision — ^if  the  formation  of  National  Churches 
should  become  a  feature  of  the  period  that  is  before  us — 
and  if  those  who  from  among  ourselves  have  so  eagerly 
joined  the  Latin  Conmiunion,  should  find  that  they  have 
committed  an  anachronism  ?  This  is  not  a  time  when 
the  Church  of  England  should  stand  aloof,  as  though  it 
had  no  interest  in  these  movements— certainly  not  the 
time  when  self-importance  should  be  prominent  in  our 
discussions,  or  when  factious  party-spirit  should  be  let 
loose  amongst  us  on  its  pernicious  errands. 

Nor  is  this  a  time  when  we  should  be  eager  to  make 
such  changes  in  our  public  worship  as,  whether  so 
intended  or  not,  will  be  construed  as  imitations  of  that 
which  is  repugnant  to  the  English  mind.  As  to  that 
spirit,  which,  for  the  sake  of  an  ornament  or  a  posture, 
would  tear  a  parish  into  shreds,  irritate  a  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, and  alienate  those  who  desire  to  be  affectionate 
and  firm  in  their  membership  in  the  Church,  it  is 
impossible  that  a  sermon  preached  on  a  grave  occasion, 
and  addressed  to  wise  men,  can  occupy  itself  in  dealing 
with  a  state  of  mind  so  obviously  defective  in  the  mere 
rudiments — I  wiU  not  say  of  Christian  charity,  but  of 
Christian  propriety.  Surely  these  startling  signs  in  the 
foreign  ecclesiastical  heaven  are  rebukes  of  such  a  spirit 
and  most  serious  admonitions  that  we  should  stand 
united  in  loving  harmony  together,  in  order  that  we  may 
be  able  to  render   service   to   other   countries,  when 
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the  conynlsions  come.  It  seems  as  though  Satan 
had  obtained  leave  to  "  sift  "  the  nations  "  as  wheat." 
0!  if  we  were  converted  from  our  selfishness  and 
partizanship,  then,  like  Peter,  we  might  ^^  strengthen 
our  brethren."  I  believe  that  many  eyes  from  abroad 
are  turned  to  us,  and  will  be,  more  and  more,  in 
proportion  as  we  are  united  among  ourselves,  and 
faithful  to  our  principles.  Some  prejudice  is  to  be 
overcome  in  regard  to  us  :  and  who  can  say  that  we  do 
not  deserve  this  ?  Let  not  that  prejudice  be  still  further 
justified  by  quarrels  among  ourselves.  Our  hearts  have 
lately  been  touched,  and  our  minds  impressed,  by  the 
words  of  a  great  French  preacher — ^probably  the  most 
eloquent  man  of  his  day,  while  no  one  is  better  able 
than  he  to  appreciate  the.  social  and  rehgious  wants  of 
his  own  coxmtry.  I  cannot  forget  how  generously  and 
warmly  he  spoke  of  us  and  of  our  institutions,*  before  he 
was  constrained  to  be  silent  xmder  the  blow  of  authority. 
If  we  could  learn,  in  different  churches  and  different 
countries,  each  thus  to  think  and  speak  of  the  other, 
then  might  we  hope  for  a  real  and  religious  re-union  of 
Christendom, 

The  force  of  all  these  arguments  is  immensely  in. 
creased,  when  we  think  of  that  atmosphere  of  general 
doubt  and  partial  xmbelief,  which  surrounds  us  all, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad.  And  here  I  think  it  a 
a  duty  just  to  glance  at  one  more  subject,  which 
demands  our  sympathetic  thought.  The  present  Con- 
gress indeed  invites  us  to  take  a  still  wider  view, 
Sian  in  any  previous  one,  of  the  reUgious  condition 
of  other  coxmtries.  And,  for  the  sake  both  of  the 
past  and  the  future,  there  are  strong  reasons  why  we 
should  bestow  careful  study  on  Oriental  Christendom. 
The  Church  of  Bome  is  in  one  sense  a  modem  church, 
remarkable  alike  for  the  versatiHty  of  its  adaptations  and 

*  Father  Hyaomthe,  in  a  saimon  preached  last  Febmary  at  Lyons,  spoke 
thus:  **We  are  behind  Protestant  nations,  and  espeeially  behind  those  that 
dwell  beyond  the  Atlantic  and  the  Straits  of  Dover.  I  have  trodden  En^ish 
soil  on  two  occasions,  and  have  come  to  the  convioidon  that  the  strength  of  that 
oonntr^  ia  from  the  Bible."  We  might  well  wish  that  one  of  his  other  sentences 
were  literally  and  nniyersally  tme.  **  That  which  constitutes  the  strength  of 
Protestant  nations  is,  that  when  the  people  come  home  from  their  work,  they 
enter  the  family  cirde,  and,  sitting  by  their  hearths,  read  the  Bible." 
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for  the  perpetnal  growth  of  new  doctrines :  whereas  the 
Greek  Church  strikes  its  roots  very  deep  in  the  past,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  been  stereotyped  since  the  days  of 
Justinian.  At  the  same  time  there  are  symptoms 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Christians  of  the  East 
have  a  distinguished  future  before  them.  Bussia,  for 
instance,  may  still  have  a  great  part  to  play  in  Eccle- 
siastical History.  It  is  not  however  to  these  regions 
of  the  world,  or  to  this  subject,  that  I  am  here  alluding. 

We  are  very  familiar  just  now  with  strong  statements 
concerning  the  decay  of  Christian  faith  in  Germany; 
and  it  is  sometimes  taken  for  granted  that  the  stream  of 
EngHsh  Scepticism  flows  almost  entirely  from  that 
fountain.  Both  opinions  rest,  no  doubt,  upon  a  foundation 
of  fact :  but  in  both,  as  they  are  popularly  presented  to 
us,  there  is  much  exaggeration.  In  Germany,  as  I  can 
testify  from  personal  Imowledge,  are  some  of  the  purest, 
best  and  simplest  forms  of  Christian  work,  combined 
with  and  based  on  the  soundest  Christian  doctrine. 
Again,  some  elucidations  of  Scripture,  which  have  been 
produced  there,  will  be  part  of  the  perpetual  heirloom  of 
the  Church.  And  as  to  scepticism  in  England,  there 
are  forms  of  xmbelief  amongst  us  quite  indigenous  and 
strictly  in  connection  with  our  own  habits  of  thought. 
In  regard  to  some  such  subjects  it  might  be  good  for  us 
to  invert  the  process  prescribed  by  the  text,  and  to  "look 
not  on  the  things  of  others,"  but  "  also  on  our  own," 

Our  feeling  ought  rather  to  be  one  of  sympathy,  when 
we  find  that  the  **  same  afflictions  "  under  which  we  are 
suffering,  are  **  accomplished  in  our  brethren  "  elsewhere. 
The  consciousness  of  a  common  cause  is  a  strength  and 
a  support,  when  we  are  called  upon  to  struggle  and  to 
resist.  And  struggle  and  resistance  there  must  be. 
Some  indeed  would  counsel  us  to  yield  to  what  is 
viewed  as  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  times.  They 
appear  to  think  that  the  sentiment  and  morality  of 
Christianity  would  survive,  though  its  doctrines  should 
evaporate  and  disappear,  and  that  the  old  injunction  to 
"  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints"  is  at  length  obsolete.  But,  my  brethren, 
Christianity  without  a  Creed  cannot  live.  For  a  time 
it  may  maintain  all  its  old  appearance :  but  ere  long  it 
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will  surely  collapse  and  fade  away.  It  is  really  dead, 
thongh  it  looks  like  life.  We  have  heard  of  the 
countenance  of  a  dead  monarch  laid  open  to  view  in  his 
tomb.  Those  royal  features,  well  known  to  history, 
appeared  for  a  moment  like  life,  as  the  spectators 
reverently  gazed:  bnt  presently  they  vanished  into 
nothingness  and  decay.  So  will  it  surely  be  with 
Christianity,  if  definite  doctrines  cease  to  be  recognized 
as  an  organic  and  essential  part  of  our  holy  Beligion. 

But  now,  in  this  process  of  maintaining  faith  and 
refuting  error,  which  is  laid  upon  us  as  a  responsible 
duty,  I  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  Sympathy  has  a  large 
part  to  play,  perhaps  the  largest.  I  have  sometimes 
observed  that,  when  the  mind  is  harassed  by  doubt, 
sympathy  will  remove  the  pain  and  enable  the  heart 
to  iBlly,  even  when  an  adequate  argument  is  not  at 
hand.  The  characteristics  of  Modem  Scepticism  are  in 
some  respects  new.  We  often  observe,  for  instance, 
that  a  failure  in  old  beliefs  is  found  side  by  side  with 
a  very  high  moraUty.  In  dealing  with  those,  who  are 
thus  **perplext  in  feith,  but  pure  in  deeds,"  we  cannot 
hope  to  do  good  by  the  method  of  harsh  invective. 
Who  can  tell  the  harm  and  havoc  that  have  sometimes 
been  worked  in  anxious  and  sensitive  minds  by  self- 
centered  and  self-confident  men,  who  have  never  them- 
selves passed  through  the  painful  but  sometimes  salutaiy 
disciplme  of  doubt  ? 

My  brethren,  the  drift  of  all  my  sermon  has  been 
this.  I  have  desired,  with  a  respectful  but  most  serious 
earnestness,  to  invite  you  to  look  upon  Church  Congresses 
as  corrective  of  selfishness  and  partizanship.  What 
thought  could  be  better  for  us  to  cherish  at  this  moment, 
when  the  prospect  is  before  us  of  all  those  temptations 
that  arise  &om  eagerness  and  impatience,  from  personal 
preferences  and  antipathies,  from  the  recollection  of  past, 
and  the  expectation  of  new,  controversies  and  disagree- 
ments ?  No  one  indeed  would  wish  our  debates  to  be  dis- 
sociated from  feeling ;  but  such  feeling  has  its  dangers  to 
the  Church  and  to  ourselves.  The  view  of  our  employments 
during  the  present  week,  which  this  sermon  has  taken,  is 
not  an  ambitious  view ;  but  it  is  a  healthy  view ;  it  is  a 
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Christian  view.  If  we  consider  it  well,  there  will  be 
benefit  for  the  Congress,  and  benefit  for  each  one  of  us 
separately.  And  perhaps,  if  I  may  presume  to  speak 
from  long  acquaintance  with  this  hospitable  and  dis- 
tinguished town  in  which  we  are  assembled,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  that,  knowing  though  I  do  the  piety  and 
benevolence  and  active  zeal  which  are  abundant  here,  yet 
there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  it  is  more  desirable, 
in  matters  of  Religion,  that  both  Clergy  and  Laity 
should  learn,  each  person  apart,  and  all  together, 
to  '^  look  not  on  their  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on 
the  things  of  others." 

I  began  with  the  individual  application  of  the  text. 
So  let  me  end.  And  indeed  the  text  suggests  this.  The 
appeal — twice  repeated — ^is  to  "every  man."  It  addresses 
then  each  one  of  us.  Each  separate  soul  here  has  its  own 
responsibility.  This  opening  sermon  must,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  be  intended  for  the  conscience.  The 
debates  which  follow  are  intended  for  the  exercise  of 
thought,  for  the  assertion  of  principles,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  opinion,  for  the  persuasion  of  the  judgment. 
But  each  one  of  us  has  an  account  to  give  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  takes  his  part,  whether  active  or 
passive,  in  this  process.  It  has  sometimes  appeared 
to  me  that,  in  conversations  and  discussions  concerning 
these  Congresses,  too  little  is  said  of  Prayer.  Now 
it  is  certain  that  personal  and  intercessory  prayer  will 
tend  to  form  in  us  that  habit  of  mind,  which  St.  Paul 
enjoins  upon  the  Philippians.  And  no  moral  duty,  as 
was  remarked  above,  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
Christian  Beligion,  than  this  ready  and  cheerful  willing- 
ness to  go  out  of  ourselves  tiiat  we  may  think  of 
others.  In  no  respect  is  the  teaching  of  Chbist  more 
completely  transfused,  as  it  were,  into  the  writings  of 
the  Apostles.  As  with  St.  Paul,  so  it  is  with  St.  Peter — 
and  did  he  not  think  of  his  dear  Lord's  well-remembered 
example,  as  he  wrote  the  words  ? — **  Be  ye  all  of  one  mind, 
having  compassion  one  of  another,  be  courteous :  yea,  fldl 
of  you  be  subject  one  to  another,  and  be  clothed  with 
humility:  honour  all  men:  love  the  brotherhood:  fear 
God." 
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CHURCH    CONGRESS, 

HELD   IN  LIYEBPOOL. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,   6th  OCTOBER,   1869. 


The  Eight  Eeverend  the  Lord  Bishop  op  Chesteb 
took  the  Chair,  as  President  of  the  Congress,  in  the 
large  Concert  Eoom  of  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool, 
at  2.30  p.  M.,  and  delivered  the  following 

OPENING   ADDKESS: 

In  opening  this  ninth  meeting  of  the  Church  Congress,  allow 
me  to  express  my  hope  that  the  arrangements  which  have  been 
made  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  those  who  haye  come  from 
a  distance  to  attend  it  will  be  found  in  all  respects  satisfactory. 
That  will  be  an  abundant  reward  for  all  the  trouble  that  has  been 
taken  by  the  Reception  Committee  —  a  reward  which  they  have 
most  honestly  earned.     It  is  allowable  for  me  to  refer  to  this 
trouble,  for,  in  kind  consideration  of  my  manifold  engagements, 
the  Committee  would  not  allow  me  any  participation  in  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements.     This  great  Town  will,  I  cannot  doubt,  be 
found  to  offer  many  facilities,  not  only  for  these  general  meetings, 
but  also  for  any  smaller  subsidiary  gatherings  which  may  t^e 
place.     But  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  may,  he  hopes,  be  pardoned 
if  he  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a  certain  official  regret  that 
the  Congress  is  held  apart  from  the  Cathedral,  and  his  personal 
regret  also,  because  this  same  arrangement — however  convenient 
in  other  respects,  and  possibly,  in  the  judgment  of  some,   even 
necessary — interferes  with  the   hospitality  which  he  would  most 
gladly   have  offered  on  this  occasion.     Whatever  diversities  of 
opinion  may  show  themselves   hereafter,   it    may  doubtless  be 
assumed  that  there  is  at  this  moment  absolute  unanimity  in  the 
feeling  of  obligation  to  the  preacher  of  this  morning. 
This  Liverpool  Church  Congress  owes  much  more  than  the 
*  0 
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average  debt  to  the  Dean  of  Chester,  and  that  not  only  for  the 
godly  and  wholesome  doctrine  necessary  for  these  timeSy  to  whieh 
we  have  been  listening  this  morning,  but  also  because  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  undertook  to  preach.    It  is  well  known 
to  most,  if  not  to  all  of  you,  that  we  had  to  sustain  a  very  heavy 
disappointment  in  the  Bishop  of  Derry's  finding  himself  constrained 
by  urgent  and  most  important  engagements — ^which,  without  going 
into  details,  we  can  all  of  us  in  some  sort  appreciate — to  withdraw 
from  the  good  work  which  he  had  kindly  undertaken  on  this  side 
of  St.  George's  Channel.     One  English  Bishop  after  another,  to 
whom  application  was  consequently  made,  was  unable  to  show  the 
good-will  which  he  felt  to  the  cause  by  compliance.     And  the 
selection  having  been  finally  entrusted  to  me,  I  turned  to  the 
name  which  the  Dean  himself  and  another  friend  of  mine,  who  has 
worked  as  hard  as  any  one  along  with  him  in  all  the  preliminary 
arrangements,  are  well  aware  had,  on  the  first  announcement   of 
the  Bishop  of  Derry's  unwelcome  and  enforced  withdrawal,  under 
all  the  circumstances  having  a  rightful  claim  to  consideration, 
commended  itself  to  my  judgment. 

Eight  previous  anniversary  gatherings  such  as  this  are  surely 
enough  to  justify  those  who  first  thought  that  it  would  be  well  and 
wise  for  the  Church  to  adopt,  and  apply  to  her  own  purposes,  such 
discussions  as  had  already  been  found  highly  advantageous  to  the 
best  interests,  not  only  of  general  science  in  its  widest  scope,  bnt 
also  of  social  science  in  particular,  of  questions  connected  with 
education,  and  of  various  commercial  interests. 

A  Church  Congress,  we  all  of  us  feel  and  understand,  has  a 
distinct  line  of  its  own.  It  does  not  pass  resolutions,  nor  investi- 
gate alleged  grievances,  nor  draw  up  petitions.  It  proposes  to 
ascertain,  as  far  as  may  be,  what  really  deserves  to  be  called 
public  opinion  in  reference  to  Church  matters.  It  would  fain 
determine,  whether,  on  the  subjects  selected  for  its  discussions, 
anything  that  deserves  to  be  called  public  opinion  has  yet  been 
formed.  A  Church  Congress  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  supplyiDg 
the  raw  material  which  more  responsible  discussions  elsewhere 
may  afterwards  find  useful,  when  practical  measures  come  to  be 
submitted  to  those  who  can,  if  after  due  deliberation  they  see  fit 
give  them  legal  sanction  and  efiect.  Some  of  the  more  sanffuine 
members  of  our  Church  Congresses  may  even  indulge  the  hone 
that  they  may  do  something  towards  guiding  and  directing  pubUc 
opmion.  Such  guidance  and  direction,  wisely  and  careful^  siven 
can  never  have  been  of  more  importance  than  in  these  davs   of 

?^^?- .  ^f  °®^®^.  ^**  P^^lic  opinioii  greater  power,  or  ffreater 
facilities  for  exercising  that  power.  Never  might  it  more  tb^^h^mI 
or  more  confidently  be  beUeved  that  such  ^wer  C  sZT^^^^^ 
steadily  on  the  mcrease.  Now,  one  ready  and  sure  wav  _  L^t i^ 
it  be  too  much  to  say  the  readiest  and  surest  wav?— tif  ^«^^  • 
and  test  pubUc  opinion  ezactiy,  the  way  to  Sn  aJ^/!  ^^"^ 
influence  over  pul£c  opinion  in^'the  pres'ent  ^^ri^^rl^^^ 
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face  to  face  disenssion.     In  some  respects  this  has  advantage 
over  carefully  written  arguments. 

Those  who  come  together  at  a  Church  Congress  feel  that  they 
meet  on  common  ground,  though  they  understand  and  avow  that 
there  are  many  shades  of  variety  in  views  which  they  take  of  subjects 
neither  few  nor  unimportant ;  their  common  ground  being  loyal 
and  hearty  submissiveness  to  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Formularies 
of  the  Church.  The  actual  business  of  a  Church  Congress  should 
be  conducted,  as  the  preliminary  arrangements  are  of  necessity 
made,  on  the  understanding  that,  on  certain  points,  it  may  be 
needful  and  desirable  to  balance  views  more  or  less  conflicting; 
that  this  will  have  to  be  done  with  patience,  moderation,  and 
mutual  forbearance;  that  equal,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  ample 
opportunities  shall  be  afibrded  for  the  free  exposition  and  assertion 
of  such  conflicting  views;  that  there  shall  be  liberality  Avithout  either 
licence  or  indifiference ;  and  that,  whether  knowledge  be  greatly 
increased  or  not,  while  faith  remains  unwavering,  hope  shall  become 
brighter,   and  charity  shall  be  strengthened  and  enlarged. 

At  such  gatherings  as  this,  old  familiar  Church  work  comes  to  be 
presented  under  different  lights  and  new  aspects.  Nay,  more  than 
that,  fresh  forms  of  Church  work  may  fairly  be  expected  to  be 
developed,  as  the  exigencies  of  place  and  time  call  for  them. 
Change,  which  in  this  transitory  world  is  always  possible,  even 
in  the  best  considered  and  most  carefully  elaborated  human  insti- 
tutions, may  at  certain  seasons  be  thought  and  felt  to  be  imminent. 
Such  gatherings  as  this  may  do  something  towards  evoking  and 
exercising  the  best  forecast  of  change  of  which  our  nature  is 
capable — may  guide  us  in  making  the  best  preparation  for  meeting 
change  when  it  comes ;  not  in  any  miserable  spirit  of  fatalism, 
assuming  and  propounding  that  this  or  that  must  and  will  be, 
whether  for  better  or  worse  ;  but  bearing  in  mind  the  words  of  the 
Philosopher^-"  He  that  will  not  apply  new  remedies  must  expect 
new  evUs,  for  Time  is  the  greatest  innovator  »  *  »  and  a 
froward  retention  of  custom  is  as  turbulent  a  thing  as  an  inno- 
vation ;  and  they  that  reverence  too  much  old  times  are  but  a 
scorn  to  the  new." 

The  possibility,  not  to  say  the  likelihood,  of  changes,  neither 
few  nor  unimportant,  has  been  lately  announced  by  our  highest 
Ecclesiastical  Authority.  Nothing  can  be  more  desirable  than 
that  such  changes  should  be  considered  and  discussed  by  the  best 
light  that  may  be  attainable,  and  be  temperately  and  deliberately 
viewed  in  all  their  various  bearings  on  the  spiritual  interests  of 
Lail^  and  Clergy.  From  this  point  of  view  the  Church  Con- 
gress of  1869  may  fairly  be  regarded  as,  to  say  the  very  least, 
quite  as  important  and  quite  as  likely  to  exercise  influence,  as 
any  of  those  which  have  gone  before  it. 

Our  Committee  have  done  their  best,  in  drawing  up  a  pro- 
gramme for  these  four  days,  to  open  to  us  a  wide  and  varied 
field.      They  have  studied  and  striven  to  secure  £air  and  full 
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representation  of  all  the  principal  schools  of  thought  at  present 
existing  in  our  Church.  The  subjects  selected  are  not  only 
important  but  interesting — highly  and  immediately  interesting  at 
this  particular  time;  and,  what  cannot  fail  to  be  very  welcome 
to  regular  and  habitual  attendants  at  Church  Congresses,  some 
decided  novelties  will  be  found  included  in  the  list. 

Our  discussions,  I  feel  persuaded,  will  be  carried  on  in  a  good 
spirit ;  and  if  some  of  the  subjects  are  of  a  high  and  sacred 
character,  due  discretion  and  even  reverence  will,  I  cannot  for  a 
moment  doubt,  be   shown  in  dealing  with  them. 

Begret  has  before  now  been  expressed  that  Laymen  betray  a 
reluctance  to  take  part  in  religious  discussions.  I  gladly  believe 
that  there  is  far  less  ground  now  than  once  there  may  have  been 
for  such  apprehensions.  Laymen  are  happily  getting  over  such 
reluctance.  The  co-operation,  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
Laity,  is  essential  to  the  welfare  and  efficiency,  and  even  to  the 
safety  of  the  Church.  The  more  the  Laity  and  Clergy  feel  and 
show  that  they  are  conscious  that  they  have  a  common  cause 
and  common  interests  the  better.  A  glance  at  the  scheme  drawn 
up  by  our  Committee  will  show  you  that,  while  we  have  of  Clergy 
twenty-eight  readers  of  papers  and  eleven  who  are  prepared  to 
make  addresses,  the  Laity  have  undertaken  twelve  papers  {and 
thirteen  addresses. 

It  must  of  course  be  expected  that  in  such  a  range  of  subjects 
a  speaker  will  occasionally  be  found  employing  arguments  which 
are  unacceptable  to  a  large  proportion  of  his  audience.  Fair, 
manly,  gentlemanly.  Christian  argument  is  to  be  looked  for 
from  the  representatives  of  the  majority.  Under^'no*  circum- 
stances or  conditions  should  there  be  rude  interruption  or 
unseemly  clamour. 

On  all  such  occasions  as  this  on  which  we  are  now  entering,  it 
has  been  found  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  rules  laid 
down  as  to  the  time  allotted  to  readers  and  speakers  should  be 
observed  with  rigid  exactness.  The  programme,  you  vrill  have 
observed,  allows  to  readers  twenty  minutes,  to  selected  speakers 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  to  other  speakers  ten  minutes  each. 

To  conclude  with  a  few  words  of  our  own  Northern  Metropolitan 
— ''Let  us  carry  into  our  Counsels  of  this  week  the  spirit  that 
yearns  for  union  and  hates  division ;  that  will  keep  and  speak  the 
Truth,  but  always  in  Love." 
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DIOCESAN    ORGANIZATION. 

The  Ven,  William  Pollock,  D.D.  (Archdeacon  of  Chester), 
read  the  following  Paper : — 

The  Church  within  the  Diocese  has  in  a  sense  reached  the  full 
dimensions  demanded  by  the  apostolic  type.  There,  as  in  Crete  or 
Ephesus,  you  have  a  baptized  community  under  one  Chief  Pastor ; 
and  there  are  also  two  orders  in  the  ministry,  duly  subordinated  to 
him,  and  sharing  with  him  the  oversight  of  the  flock.  It  follows 
that,  in  the  sense  indicated,  the  organisation  of  a  diocese  is  the 
organisation  of  a  Church.  It  follows  further  that  the  task  entrusted 
to  me  is  to  propose  some  scheme  which  shall  fully  embrace  this 
Qnit  Church  in  all  her  orders  and  administrations;  which  shall  find 
work  for  "every  member  of  the  same  in  his  vocation  and  ministry,*' 
'^  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ ;  **  and  which  shall 
bind  all  together  in  adjusted  and  harmonious  action.  This  I  sup- 
pose is  what  is  meant  by  "  Diocesan  organisation." 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  Parish,  which  is  the  unit  of  the  Diocese, 
as  the  Diocese  is  the  unit  of  the  Church  at  large.  One  has  nothing 
to  say  about  the  Incumbent,  except  this  only,  to  plead  for  him  very 
earnestly  that,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  spiritual  necessity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  Christ's  body  on  the  other,  he  shall  never  be 
expected  to  bear  the  burden  of  that  necessity  alone.  I  do  not  mean 
that  he  must  needs  have  what  we  call  a  "  Curate."  He  may,  oi 
may  not,  want  help  in  the  administration  of  the  Word  and  Sacra* 
ments.  But  I  do  mean  that,  whether  or  no,  he  does  want  other 
help  which  should  be  supplied  from  the  Church  around  him. 

And  first,  let  it  be  open  to  him  to  nominate  to  the  Bishop  for 
admission  to  the  orders  of  a  Deacon  one  or  more  of  his  parishioners, 
as  it  may  be.  Let  these  be  men  of  approved  personal  piety,  and 
capable  of  expounding  Holy  Scripture,  if  not  with  critical  scholar- 
ship, yet  with  practical  power  and  truth.  Let  them  be  unpaid 
labourers ;  and  while  they  bestow  enough  of  time  on  spiritual  work 
to  justify  their  ordination,  let  them  also  pursue  their  habitual 
secular  occupations.  Let  them  not  be  supposed  to  proceed  to 
higher  orders,  and  let  them  rarely  do  so ;  but  let  them  pray  and 
preach,  not,  indeed,  in  the  Church,  but  in  the  school  or  the  cottage, 
or  wherever  else  they  can  find  an  audience,  and  so  long  only  as 
they  hold  the  license  of  the  Bishop  and  the  nomination  of  the 
Incumbent  of  the  Parish.  By  this  means,  you  would  raise  up  to 
U3  the  voluntary  services  of  a  vast  number  of  able  and  faithful  men, 
in  various  grades  of  society,  who  are  now  either  wholly  lost  to  the 
work  of  God,  or  else  are  drifting  away  into  other  communions 
where  such  work  is  found  for  them. 

Then  go  a  step  further.  In  every  Parish  let  there  be  a  society 
of  Lay  helpers.  Gather  in  all  who  ofier  themselves,  being 
worthy,  and  assign  their  duties  by  their  gifts.  From  them 
take  the  Superintendents  and  Teachers  of  your  Sunday  Schools, 
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your  night  schools,  your  adult  classes  —  male  and  female. 
Among  them  distribute  the  management  of  your  lending 
library,  your  penny  bank,  your  clothing  fund,  your  several 
religious  and  charitable  institutions*  Out  of  these  select  your 
choristers,  and  not,  it  may  be,  from  the  hirelings  of  the  free 
concert-room.  Send  some  of  them  to  visit  the  sick,  some  to 
seek  out  and  arouse  the  whole.  Institute  especially  a  body  of 
female  helpers — ^you  may  call  them  ^'Deaconesses,'*  or  v^hat  you 
please — who  shall  fulfil  all  woman's  mission  of  pity  and  love 
and  thrift  in  all  its  gracious  ministrations. 

Imagine  all  this  done.    And  why  not  ?    It  is  being  done,  more 
or  less,  in  many  a  dissenting   community.    But  what  a  change 
would  have  passed  upon  us  !     We  should  no  longer  hear  of  men 
struggling  single-handed  with  their  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands.   But  it  would  be  the  Church  at  large  in  each  place,  in  all 
her  converted  members,  whether  Pastors  or  People,  which  would 
deal  with  the  destitution  around  her.     We  should  be  no  longer 
trading  with  a  mere  fraction  of  our  spiritual  capital ;  no  longer 
fighting  the  Lord's  battle  with  one  hand  tied  behind  our  back. 
The  body  of  Christ  would  no  more  be  stunted  of  its  growth  for  lack 
of  "that  which  every  joint  supplieth,"  but  "the  efiectual  work- 
ing in  the  measure  of  every  part"  would  "make   increase  of 
the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love."     Need  I  say  here 
that  this  is  not  my  scheme,  nor  have  I  it  "of  men,  neither  by 
man."     It  is  God's  own  scheme  of  Church  organization. 

From  the  Parish  to  the  Rural  Deanery.     No  other  officer  of  the 
Church,  after  the  Bishop  himself,  can  render  her  more  effective 
service  than  the  Bural  Dean.     Not  only  has  he  the  power,   as  I 
believe,  above  all  others,  to  secure  the  repair  of  the  fabric  and  the 
due  supply  of  the  requisites  of  Divine  service — through  his  facilities, 
I  mean,  for  the  greater  persistency  of  demand  and  frequency  of 
visitation — but  still  further,  if  he  be  the  right  man  for  the  right 
post,  a  man  of  worth  and  weight — wise,  unassuming,  and  concilia- 
tory— ^he  will  soon  become  the  natural  centre  of  the  clergy  round 
him.     Through  him  the  Bishop  will  often  consult  with  them,  and 
he  will  gather  and  return  their  suffrages.     And  while,  under  his 
presidency,-  they    meet  in    Chapter  twice    at   least    yearly,    or 
perhaps  in  each  Ember  week,  many  a  prejudice  will  be  abandoned, 
many   a   jealousy  vrill  give   way,  many  a   good    work   will   be 
set  on  foot,   at  once  the  cement   and  fruit  of  brotherly    love 
and  unity.      But   here    again    it  wiU   be  a   grave  error  if   the 
Clergy  work  alone.     Call  in  the  Laity  by  all  means,  if  not  to  the 
Buridecanal  Chapter,  yet  to  the  Buridecanal  meeting.     Send  two 
delegates,  being  communicants,  from  every  Parish  or  Ecclesiastical 
district,  elected  by  the  whole  Congregation ;  or  if  no  election  is 
made,  accept  the  Churchwardens,  or  two  of  them,  as  Delegates. 
Discuss  practical  questions,  sent  down,  if  possible,  by  the  Bishop! 
Take  the  votes  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  separately ;  and  unless  a 
majority  in  each  order  be  obtained,  together  with  the  vote  of  the 
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preddenty  record  no  resolution.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  resoln* 
tion  is  taken,  let  no  man  be  considered  bound,  even  morally,  to 
any  course  or  sentiment  to  which  he  has  not  directly  pledged 
himself.  Set  up  such  a  Council  Chamber  for  the  Church  in  every 
Deanery,  and  her  hold  upon  the  country  will  be  increased  a 
thousand-fold.  Every  parish  will  have  its  acknowledged  share, 
not  only,  as  before  proposed,  in  her  action,  but  now  cdso  in  her 
deliberations.  Her  wants,  her  claims,  and  her  institutions  will 
become  known  generally  among  her  children.  The  Laity  will 
gather  new  attachment,  and,  as  I  quite  believe,  new  respect  for  the 
Clergy,  when  they  are  accepted  as  "true  yoke-fellows,"  and  there 
is  no  longer  any  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  we  are  disposed 
perhaps  to  say  to  them,  "  Stand  back,  for  we  are  holier  than  ye." 
And  the  Clergy  peradventure  may  learn  some  useful  lessons  of 
method,  and  system,  and  sound  discretion  from  the  Laity.  It 
will  not  do  them  any  harm  to  see  from  a  Layman's  stand-point,  the 
bearings  of  many  a  perplexing  question  and  exciting  movement. 

I  will  venture  to  add  here  that,  the  Rural  Dean  being  an  unpaid 
officer  of  the  Church,  and  being  called  to  arduous  duties,  such  as 
must  largely  interfere  with  his  work  as  a  Parish  Priest,  he  ought 
to  be  supplied  with  an  efficient  Curate  at  the  cost  of  our  Diocesan 
organisation. 

We  pass  to  the  Archdeaconry.  And  if  it  is  not  an  imperti- 
nence on  the  part  of  one  who  holds  the  office  to  say  so,  the 
Archdeacon  ought  to  contribute  largely  to  the  working  of  the 
Diocese.  Setting  aside  his  relations  with  the  clergy,  which  cannot, 
however,  be  too  closely  cultivated — and  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
his  occasional  attendance  by  invitation  at  the  Buridecanal 
Chapters  and  Buridecanal  meetings  within  his  Archdeaconry 
would  materially  assist  in  their  cultivation — the  duties  of  his 
office  place  hiin  in  especial  contact  with  a  large  body  of  the  Laity, 
which  might  be  made,  as  I  imagine,  far  more  serviceable  to  the 
Church  than  now.  Our  Churchwardens  and  Sidesmen  are  of  her 
accredited  officers,  and  grave  functions  are  entrusted  to  them  in 
connection  with  her  finance,  her  order,  and  her  discipline.  But 
who  can  help  feeling  that,  however  honourably  and  efficientiy 
these  duties  are  at  times  discharged,  still  they  are  often  in  the 
wrong  hands,  and  the  Warden  occasionally  is  not  a  help  but  a 
hindmnce;  not  so  much  a  guardian  of  its  morals,  as  himself 
a  scandal  in  the  Parish.  Now  the  cause  of  this  is  evident. 
The  office  has  fiEdlen  into  comparative  discredit,  and  this  is  a 
great  and  reproductive  evil.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Archdeacon 
may  interpose  with  great  advantage  here,  especially  if  the  clergy  help 
him.  Let  him  not  content  himself  with  merely  looking  the  new 
wardens  in  the  &ce,  just  inducting  them,  and  departing.  Let  his 
visitation  be  always  solemnised  by  the  accompaniment  of  Divine 
service.  Let  his  Charge  rise  at  times  above  the  dry  details  of  Eccle- 
siastical law,  to  afifectionate  and  saintiy  exhortation.  Let  him  at 
each  centroi  after  his  visitationvdoses,  assemble  churchwardens  and 
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sidesmen,  in  social  gatherings  and  friendly  conference.  Let  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  welfare  of  our  parishes  he  discussed 
together,  and  let  the  Warden  be  dealt  with  as  the  person  specially 
charged  therein.  I  believe  that  his  office  would  be  gradually  and 
greatly  elevated,  and  that  instead  of  being,  as  now,  too  often  at  a 
discount,  it  woidd  soon  be  sought  and  filled  by  the  very  men  we 
want  for  it. 

As  regards  the  Archidiaconal  conference  with  the  Laity, 
which  has  in  some  instances  been  adopted  of  late,  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  the  same  end  would  be  accomplished 
through  the  presence  of  the  Archdeacon,  as  already  suggested,  at 
the  several  ruridecanal  meetings  in  succession,  by  the  invitation  of 
the  Rural  Dean.  This,  in  addition  to  his  conferences  with  the 
Wardens,  would  soon  bring  him  into  very  full  contact  with  the 
Laity  generally  in  his  Archdeaconry,  and  would,  among  other 
results,  greatly  assist  him  in  many  matters  of  inspection,  of  report, 
of  reference,  with  which  he  is  habitually  entrusted. 

Should  the  scheme  of  a  revived  Diaconate  be  carried  out,  it  might 
be  well,  as  it  certainly  would  be  canonical,  that  the  Archdeacon 
should  examine  and  present  the  candidates  at  frequent  local  ordina- 
tions. I  think,  too,  that  a  conference  between  the  Archdeacons  and 
Rural  Deans  throughout  the  Diocese  might  well  be  held  yearly.  A 
published  report  to  the  Bishop  from  such  a  body,  on  the  wants  and 
work  of  the  Diocese  in  detail,  would  surely  command  attention, 
and  elicit  support  and  sympathy.  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
suggesting  that,  in  connection  with  the  report  just  men- 
tioned, l^ere  should  be  issued  yearly  the  special  reports,  no 
longer  published  separately,  of  the  several  Diocesan  institutions, 
recognised  as  such  by  the  Bishop. 

With  regard  to  these  institutions,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  all  the  officers  of  the  Diocese,  its  Dignitaries,  its  Chancellor, 
its  Rural  Deans,  should  be  ex  officio  on  the  board  of  each| 
which  should  also  include  in  each  instance  a  body  of  Laymen 
elected  at  the  Diocesan  Conference,  of  which  more  hereafter. 
The  board  to  be  summoned  yearly,  while  a  select  committee 
of  management  should  hold  quarterly  meetings.  I  would  further 
reconmiend  the  appointment  in  each  Archdeaconry  of  an  organ- 
izing Clerical  Secretary,  capable  of  representing  all  these  insti- 
tutions; who  should  move  from  deanery  to  deanery,  and  from 
parish  to  parish,  both  to  solicit  support  for  them  in  private, 
and  also  to  plead  their  cause,  when  required,  in  the  pulpit 
or  at  the  public  meeting.  These  appointments,  even  after  their 
expenses  were  defrayed,  would  soon  be  very  gainful.  And 
I  believe  that  we  want  also,  in  every  diocese,  what  some  few 
possess,  an  organised  body  of  Diocesan  Inspectors  of  Schools.  I 
cannot  defend  these  suggestions  in  detail.  They  aim  generally  at 
the  consolidation  and  improved  action  of  the  diocese,  the  recog- 
nition of  its  officers  as  such,  and  the  exhibition  of  it  in  its  work 
and  wants,  not  piecemeal,  but  as  a  wLole  also.    For  I  fear  that 
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the  idea  of  a  diocese  is  very  rarely  apprehended  among  the  Clergy 
themselves,  much  less  among  the  people. 

On  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  the  Cathedral  in  the  work  of  the 
Diocese,  I  should  have  had  something  to  say,  but  that  we  are 
presently  to  discuss  the  capabilities  of  our  Cathedrals,  and  it 
i¥ould  ill  become  me  to  invade  a  province  which  has  been  so 
judiciously  entrusted  to  another.  Yet  I  may  perhaps  be  excused 
in  a  single  observation.  However  a  character  of  insulation  and 
exdusiveness  may  sometimes  have  become  attached  to  the 
Cathedral  and  her  Clergy,  this  certainly  finds  no  countenance  in 
the  usage  or  traditions  of  antiquity.  The  primitive  idea  of  the 
Cathedral  was  rather  eminently  diocesan.  She  was  at  once  the 
mother  and  the  model  Church  of  the  Diocese,  and  her  Dean  and 
Chapter  were  the  recognised  council  of  the  Bishop  in  his  ^'  care  of 
all  the  Churches."  Now,  I  am  sure  that  the  more  we  return  to 
this  idea,  and  the  closer  the  relations  established  between  the 
Cathedral  and  the  Diocese,  the  better  it  will  be  for  both. 

To  draw  to  a  close.  ''Do  nothing  without  the  Bishop"  is  a 
very  ancient  maxim — and  in  point  of  fact  I  suppose  that  very 
litUe  was  done  without  Timothy  in  Ephesus,  and  Titus  in 
Crete.  I  am  disposed,  accordingly,  to  adopt  the  maxim  almost 
unreservedly  in  the  matter  of  diocesan  organisation.  We  want  the 
Bishop  everywhere,  either  by  his  official  sanction,  or  in  his  proper 
person ;  or,  if  it  is  impossible  to  respond  in  person  to  the  demands 
made  upon  him,  and  no  humbler  delegate  can  supply  his  place, 
then  surely  by  his  sufiragan.  On  the  great  question  here  opened 
I  will  but  say  a  word  in  passing.  The  increase  of  the  Episcopate 
may  have  been  sometimes  unwisely  agitated,  and  perhaps  unduly 
pressed ;  and  the  practical  difficulties  connected  with  it  are  certainly 
somewhat  formidable.  I  myself  am  not  prepared  to  plead  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Suffiragan  of  necessity  in  every  diocese,  for  I  know 
what  wonders  may  be  achieved  by  the  single-handed  labours  of  one 
fjEuthftil  diocesan.  Still  it  is  plain  that,  if  the  office  of  a  Bishop  is 
to  be  anything  more  than  an  empty  name,  we  have  many  dioceses 
which  must  either  be  sub-divided,  or  Suffragans  must  be  appointed. 
And  no  mere  question  of  accidents,  such  as  that  of  maintenance^ 
or  of  succession  to  the  See,  or  of  admission  to  legislative  honours, 
must  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  their  appointment. 

To  return — ^I  am  fain  to  repeat  it— we  want  the  Bishop  every- 
where. We  want  himself  and  his  office  impressed  on  his  diocese 
throughout.  If,  as  we  most  surely  believe.  Episcopacy  is  an 
Apostolic  ordinance,  then  beyond  question  the  flocks  of  Christ 
should  know  their  Chief  Pastor.  It  is  well  accordingly,  when 
from  time  to  time  opportunity  is  taken,  to  change  the  centres 
of  confirmation,  and  to  ordain,  not  in  the  Cathedral  only,  but 
also  in  other  populous  localities,  so  that  one  of  our  most 
solemn  rites  may  be  generally  understood  and  appreciated.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  Bishop  should  habitually  preside  at  the 
board  of  each  of  our  Diocesan  Institutions ;  and  I  would  suggest 
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that  he  shotQd  issne  a  Pastoral  every  year,  oommending  these 
institutions  to  general  support  in  our  Churches.  It  is  essential 
again  that  he  should  be  well  acquainted  with  his  Clergy;  and  for 
this  purpose  I  apprehend  that  he  can  do  nothing  better  than  to 
visit  in  rotation  the  Buridecanal  Chapters.  He  would  doubtless 
also,  at  least  once  a  year,  gather  his  Archdeacons  and  Rural  Deans 
around  him,  taking  counsel  with  them  on  the  matters  submitted  in 
their  reports,  and  issuing  thereon  such  instructions  as  might  be 
required.  In  the  years  in  which  he  does  not  visit  his  Diocese  he 
might,  perhaps,  with  advantage  summon  a  Synod  of  the  Clergy. 

And  then,  lastly,  as  to  the  Laity.  One  has  already  provided  for 
a  large  infusion  of  the  lay  element  into  the  actions  and  counsels  of 
the  Church,  but  if  it  were  to  go  no  further  than  I  have  yet 
indicated,  I  feel  that  the  principle  would  have  been  very  imperfectly 
asserted.  The  Layman  must  not  only  be  in  contact  and  co- 
operation with  his  Parish  Priest,  his  Bural  Dean,  and  his  Arch- 
deacon. It  is  of  his  birthright  to  meet  and  to  take  counsel  and 
to  co-operate  with  his  Bishop  also.  Such  Diocesan  Conferences  as 
have  been  already  instituted  in  some  Dioceses,  notably  in  Lichfield 
and  Ely,  are  become,  in  my  humble  judgment,  not  a  help  only  and 
a  great  consolation,  but  a  very  necessity  to  the  Church.  There, 
with  all  the  licensed  Clergy,  are  Laymen  sent  up  in  fixed  propor- 
tions from  the  Lay  benches  of  the  Buridecanal  meeting,  which 
benches  have  been  filled  by  free  election  with  the  delegates  of  each 
Parish  in  the  Deanery.  Some  other  Laymen  are  added  by  special 
invitation  from  the  Bishop,  such  as  members  of  Parliament,  Lay 
patrons  of  livings,  and  the  chief  magistrates  of  counties  or 
boroughs,  being  Churchmen  and  Communicants.  And  under  such 
an  order  of  proceedings  as  has  been  already  suggested  for  mixed 
Buridecanal  Conferences,  there  is  free  discussion  among  the  several 
estates  in  the  Church ;  resolutions  being  adopted,  if  so,  in  the  name 
of  all  alike,  as  when  ''  the  apostles,  elders,  and  brethren  '*  debated 
and  decreed  jointly  in  the  first  council  at  Jerusalem. 

Now,  if  anything  is  yet  to  save  our  Church  from  her  manifold  perils 
and  distresses,  to  confront  the  conspiracy  from  without,  to  heal  her 
divisions  within,  to  consolidate,  to  strengthen,  to  commend  her  to 
man  on  earth  and  to  God  in  heaven,  it  will  be  some  such  provision  as 
we  suggest  for  that  union  which  is  strength,  some  such  recognition 
of  the  **  many  members  "  in  the  "  one  body,"  and  of  "  the  gift 
of  Christ*'  throughout,  ''the  manifold  grace  of  God."  Give  us 
this,  and  from  her  highest  to  her  lowest  places  the  Church  will  feel 
the  change,  reviving  and  rejoicing  in  Him  who  is  "  Head  over  all 
things  "  to  her.  The  Episcopate  and  all  that  is  involved  in  it  will 
become  an  intelligible  idea  to  the  popular  mind,  and  will  attract 
proportionate  veneration.  Church-membership,  too,  will  be  no 
longer  a  name  but  a  reality,  involving  substantial  rights  and 
privileges,  with  corresponding  responsibilities  attached  to  them. 
The  Layman  will  be  no  longer  driven  beyond  our  pale,  if  talents 
which  may  have  been  clearly  given  to  him  are  to  be  put  out  to 
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nsiiry ;  and  many  a  man  who  does  not  care  to  work  on  sufEerance^ 
when  once  his  birthright  in  the  commonwealth  of  our  Israel  is  no 
longer  ignored  but  recognised,  will  rejoice  thenceforth  to  be  a 
fellow-worker  with  us.  The  various  movements  and  institutions 
in  the  Diocese  which  now  too  often  scarce  struggle  on  in  stinted 
penury,  being  supported  it  may  be  by  one  Churchman  in  ten 
thonsandy  will  become  the  common  care.  Whatever  distractions 
prevail  among  us,  surely  they  must  needs  be  mitigated,  if  not 
removed,  when  it  has  become  the  common  interest  to  deal  with 
them.  And  when  her  forces  of  all  arms  shall  have  been  duly 
distributed,  and  yet  arrayed  under  distinct  commands  for  united 
action,  the  Church  will  no  longer  wage  at  best  a  guerilla  warfare 
against  sin,  the  world,  and  the  devil.  She  will  rather  go  forth  in 
a  new  found  might  to  do  battle  against  whatever  adversary,  ''  fair 
as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners." 


The  Yen.  W.  Euebt,  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  read  the  following 
Pajwr : — 

Had  I  followed  my  own  wishes,  I  should  have  declined  to 
read  this  paper ;  but  the  Dean  of  Chester,  to  whom  this  congress 
owes  so  much,  knowing  my  close  connection  with  the  Clerical  and 
lifty  Organization  of  the  diocese  of  Ely,  which  is  now  spreading 
into  other  dioceses,  would  have  it  otherwise.  I  venture,  there- 
fore, to  throw  myself  on  your  forbearance.  What  I  have  to  say 
may  lack  freshness  of  interest  to  many ;  but  experience  teaches 
that  the  way  to  concentrate  general  opinion  on  any  special  matter 
is  to  seize  every  possible  opportunity  of  insisting  upon  its  urgency 
and  importance.  And  in  matters  connected  with  the  well-doing  of 
the  Church  of  England  this  is  pre-eminently  the  case,  as  a  brief 
summary  of  efforts  to  improve  her  organisation  will  abundantly 
testify. 

Soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Corporation  and  Tests  Act,  in 
1828,  and  the  Boman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  in  1829,  voices 
were  heard  insisting  that  the  Church  must  reorganise  and  adapt 
herself  to  the  new  condition  of  things  by  bringing  out  more 
strongly  her  independent  corporate  life.  But  the  voices  of  these 
children  of  wisdom  were  unheeded.  The  growing  exigencies  of 
rapidly  increasing  towns,  the  controversies  raised  by  the  Oxford 
Tracts  issued  about  that  time,  the  advance  of  public  opinion, 
extended  franchise,  and  well  organised  nonconformity,  had  no  other 
effect  upon  our  then  Church  rulers  than  to  make  them  cling  more 
closely  to  mischievous  precedents  and  State  or  party  support. 

In  1848  the  attention  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Hoare,  Uiat  noble 
type  of  a  true*hearted  English  Church  Layman,  was  directed  to 
the  subject. 
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But  it  required  his  ceaseless  energy  and  imperturbable  temper 
and  tact  to  overcome,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  the  assumed  legal 
and  other  difficulties  (See  his  "  Hints  on  Lay  Co-operation,"  13th 
edition.  London,  Rivingtons,  1859.  Also,  "  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  for  Revival  of  Convocation  and  Synodal  Action,"  founded 
in  1850.  Gilbert  J.  Ottaway,  Esq.,  hon.  sec,  Essex-street, 
Strand,  W.C.),  and  obtain  some  liberty  of  speech  and  action 
for  the  Church  in  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury. 

One  of  the  earliest  eflforts  of  this  liberty  wb,b  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  in  1847,  "  to  consider  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
the  council  and  co-operation  of  the  Laity  of  the  Chui'ch  in  annual 
visitations,  a  diocesan  synod,  or  in  any  other  modes  that  may  be 
deemed  expedient." 

Dr.  Wordsworth,  now  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  the  chairman, 
and  the  first  words  of  the  report  which  he  presented  to  the  lower 
house  are  noteworthy — *'  They  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  well-being  of  the  Church  greatly  depends,  under  Almighty 
God,  on  the  mutual  goodwill  and  cordial  co-operation  of  its  mem- 
bers. Clergy  and  Laity;"  and  then  proceeds  "  to  suggest  means  for 
eliciting,  strengthening,  and  consolidating  such  co-joperation  by 
regular  diocesan  organisation,  particularly  of  a  synodical  cha- 
racter." 

The  means  suggested — connected  with  parish  vestries,  rari- 
decanal  chapters  or  meetings,  archidiaconal  and  episcopal  visita- 
tions— ^were  avowedly  of  a  tentative  and  provisional  kind ;  but, 
alas,  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  as  a  whole,  gave  little  heed 
even  to  such  gentle  recommendations. 

There  is  certainly  a  prospect  of  greater  attention  now.  But  except 
in  a  very  few  English  dioceses,  one  Welsh,  and  one  Lish,  no  com- 
bined effort  was  made  to  cure  the  evil  of  isolated  action  till  the 
heavy  blow  was  struck  which  disestablished  and  disendowed  the 
Church  in  Ireland.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  possibly  that  blow 
might  have  been  warded  off,  or  at  least  made  to  fall  vrith  less 
crushing  effect. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  majority  here  are  anxious  to  ayoid 
a  like  fate  to  the  Church  in  England,  or  at  least  to  have  her  well 
prepared  to  meet  it. 

If  so,  my  opinion  is  stronger  than  ever  that  our  ecclesiastical 
chiefs  must  no  longer  defer  this  question  of  Church  organization 
but  must,  without  delay,  seek  in  it  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  our 
present  hapless  condition,  which  was  so  truthfully  described  by  a 
sober-minded  Churchman,  the  present  Prolocutor  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  at  the  Wolverhamnton 
Church  Congress,  in  1867.  "Our  Church,"  he  said,  «  is  too  much 
m  the  condition  of  Israel  m  the  times  of  the  Judges.  Every  man 
does  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  At  best  we  suffer  from 
divided  councUs  and  irregular  action.  We  are  too  much  lik«  r 
rope  of  sand.     We  want  greater  cohesion." 

"  We  want  a  greater  perception  of  the  principle  of  Church  mem- 
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bershipy  and  ibis  inyolyes  a  greater  recognition  of  the  bishop  as 
the  centre  round  which  all  Church  action  should  revolve.  The 
Church  does  not  want  an  atUocratic  exercise  of  episcopal  authority; 
but  an  authority  such  as  that  which  characterised  the  primitive 
ages,  an  authority  tempered  and  qualified  by  the  counsels  of  the 
Presbyters  and  the  consenting  voices  of  the  faithful  Laity." 

One  of  the  faithful  laity  at  the  same  congress  thus  gave  his 
deliberate  judgment : — ''  The  whole  of  our  Church  system  requires 
to  be  reconstituted  and  expanded.  Our  present  organisation  is 
utterly  unequal  to  the  demands  made  upon  it.  I  respectfully 
entreat  the  right  reverend  the  Bishops,  the  fathers  of  our  Church, 
at  once  and  without  delay  to  initiate  such  changes  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  our  Church  as  may  make  it  more  efficient,  more  capable 
of  overtaking  the  work  which  has  increased  and  increases  upon  it, 
better  adapted  to  the  conditions  and  necessities  of  the  present 
time."  The  Dean  of  Chester,  with  others,  entirely  endorsed  all 
this  at  the  Dublin  Church  Congress  last  year,  but  I  have  not  time 
to  quote  their  weighty  words. 

Before  this  appeal,  however,  was  made,  my  own  Bishop  had 
moved.  In  November,  1864,  the  first  year  of  his  episcopate,  he 
called  together  all  the  chief  ecclesiastical  officers  of  the  diocese, 
and  asked  their  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of  prompting 
combined  action  amongst  the  Clergy  and  Laity.  The  result 
of  our  deliberations  took  the  form  of  resolutions,  the  rough 
draft  of  which  I  had  the  honour  to  present  —  a  draft  founded 
mainly  on  views  which  I  tried  to  develope  at  the  Man- 
chester Church  Congress  in  1868,  and  at  Bristol  Congress  in 
1864.  I  mention  this  to  show  that  Church  Congresses  do  not  all 
end  in  talk,  though  some  patience  is  necessarily  required  if  we 
would  realise  their  beneficial  influence.  Did  time  or  occasion 
serve  I  could  show  this  by  other  instances.  Wishing  to  obtain 
willing  and  general  consent  to  this  plan,  and  anxious  withal  to 
inaugurate  at  once  ruridecanal  action,  the  Bishop  submitted  the 
whole  scheme  to  the  Chapters,  which,  with  minor  suggestions, 
approved  of  it,  and  it  was  finally  ratified  at  a  second  gathering  of 
authorities  at  the  Palace,  Ely,  in  June,  1866.  Since  then  the 
whole  scheme  has  been  brought  into  play  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results,  and  has  received  a  most  important  addition,  which  I  will 
presently  explain. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  Ely  scheme  of  diocesan  organisation  is 
to  bring  about  a  real,  close,  practical  union  amongst  the  Clergy, 
and  co-operation  amongst  Clergy  and  Laity,  in  the  several  divisions 
of  the  diocese,  without  raising  the  vexed  question  of  legal  synodal 
power,  without  trenching  upon  the  present  constitution  of  Church 
and  State,  and  without  crossing  prejudices  and  views  which  a  few 
years  of  working  together  might  cause  quietly  to  be  abandoned. 

L[i  these  respects  the  Ely  scheme  differs  from  the  more  rigid 
and  compact  organisation  of  independent  Churches,  like  those  of 
America  and  our  Colonies,  from  that  suggested  by  the  Lambeth 
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Conference  in  1867,  and  even  from  the  scheme  of  snbordinated 
conferences  which  has  just  been  framed  for  the  diocese  of  Lichfield, 
and  put  into  operation  under  the  presidency  of  one  whom  may 
God  in  his  mercy  soon  restore  to  vigoroas  health;  one  whose 
name,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Bronghton  and  Perry,  will  go 
down  to  posterity  as  the  prime  movers  in  the  work  of  diocesan  and 
provincial  Church  organisation  on  the  Australian  continent.  To 
quote  my  Bishop's  own  words  to  his  general  conference,  July, 
1868 — "  When  I  proposed  these  gatherings  I  had  no  direct  view 
to  the  constituting  of  diocesan  synods,  nor  had  I  any  desire  to 
supersede  them.  My  desire  was  for  mutual  co-operation  and 
sympathy,  and  I  wished  everything  to  be  tentative  and  practical.'* 

I  will  proceed  now  to  describe  in  more  detail  the  several  parts  of 
the  Ely  scheme  of  diocesan  organisation,  premising  that  I  consider 
it  capable  of  much  improvement  in  several  particulars.  This, 
however,  may  be  said  in  its  favour  as  it  stands  now,  that  it  has 
proved  generally  acceptable  and  been  the  means  of  creating  a  wide 
spread  sympathy  between  Clergy  and  Laity  in  Church  work  and 
social  improvement,  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been 
deemed  impossible.  The  first  part  of  the  scheme  aims  at  pro- 
ducing united  counsel  amongst  neighbouring  parishes  forming  a 
rural  deanery,  an  object  urged  on  convocation  in  1864.  [Time 
does  not  permit  of  my  entering  into  details  which  our  published 
reports  give  in  full.  I  shall  be  happy  to  confer  with  anyone  about 
them  afterwards.]      The  following  are  our  regulations : — 

1.  That  one  or  more  chapters  be  held  annually  in  each  rural 
deanery,  and  that  the  members  of  the  chapter  be  the  Incumbents 
and  licensed  Curates  within  the  deanery. 

2.  That  one  or  more  ruridecanal  meetings  be  held  annually, 
where  considered  practicable,  and  that  the  members  of  the 
meetings  be  (a)  the  Clergy  of  the  chapter,  (6)  the  Churchwardens 
of  each  parish,  (c)  other  Laymen  nominated  by  the  Clergy  and 
Churchwardens,  not  exceeding  in  number  one-third  of  the  parishes 
within  the  deanery. 

My  own   view  is  that   it  would  be  better  were  these   other 
Laity  chosen  by  each  parish  or  congregation,  and   sent  up  dis* 
tinctly  to  the    meeting  as  Lay  representatives.       This   I   have 
just  learnt  is  the  plan  recently  adopted  in  this  diocese  under  our 
present  President.      Work  is  provided  for  these   chapters    and 
meetings  each  year  by  the  Bishop,  who  sends  to  them  special 
subjects  for  discussion,  the  results  of  which,  with  other  matters 
are  duly  reported  to  the  Diocesan  Conference  (to  be   explained 
shortly),  wiUi  a  view  to  further  action  thereon,  such  as  committees 
on  various  subjects,  as  may  seem  desirable.     Meanwhile  ruride- 
canal action  is  not  thus  confined  within  narrow  Umits  of  discussion 
'*  The  Bishop  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  he  has  no  desire  to 
rostrict  the  business  of  chapter  and  meetings  to  a  discussion  of 
the    special  subjects  annually  submitted  for  consideration   but  is 
anxious  that  these  gatherings  of  Clergy  and  Laity  should  be  made 
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as  &r  as  possible  oonduciye  to  practical  action  for  the  extension 
and  eflElciency  of  the  Chnrch  within  the  several  deaneries." 

It  would  be  hard  indeed  if  these  gatherings  fiedled  for  want  of 
something  to  do.  I  can  only  say  for  the  Ely  diocese  that  the 
subjects  of  public  interest  increase  upon  us.  There  is  one  subject 
at  any  rate  which^  for  a  long  time  to  come,  may  well  exercise  all 
in  loving,  active,  self-denying  labour,  viz.,  Church  extension.  If 
in  every  rural  deanery  a  complete  table  of  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  district  were  drawn  out,  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  supplying 
them  made,  and  a  joint  Committee  of  Clergy  and  Laity  appointed 
to  endeavour  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  &c.,  far  larger  local 
resources  might  be  obtained  than  at  present  to  meet  local  spiritual 
wants,  and  a  living  active  sympathy  amongst  all  would  be  producad 
which  would  lead  to  still  further  happy  results. 

This  is  the  plan  which  in  1868  I  ventured,  in  the  names  of 
many  influential  Churchmen,  to  bring  before  the  whole  Bench  of 
Bishops,  and  individually  before  the  two  Archbishops  and  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  then  Bishop  of  London,  of  whose 
kindness  personally  to  myself  I  desire  to  make  this  humble 
acknowledgment.  Amongst  those  who  joined  me  were  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Hoare ;  my  dear  friend  and  fellow  worker,  the  late  Rev. 
W.  T.  Beamont,  of  Cambridge ;  and  others  who  are  at  this  present 
Congress. 

By  our  plan,  if  urged  by  authority,  we  thought  the  Clergy  and 
Laity  of  tiie  whole  Church  might  be  got  to  bestir  themselves  at 
once  and  together.  Even  the  Nonconfoi'^mist  newspaper  gene* 
rously  praised  it  as  most  practical,  and  wished  it  as  a  spiritual 
measure  all  success.  The  Bishops  received  it  favourably, 
especially  those  in  highest  position.  Many  at  the  Manchester 
Church  Congress  joined  by  special  address  to  press  it  on  the 
Bishops. 

The  late  revered  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  recommended  it 
in  his  primary  charge.  The  present  Archbishop  now  falls  back 
upon  it.  But,  alas !  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  no  united  action 
has  been  taken.  Precious  years  have  been  allowed  to  pass,  aud 
with  them  opportunities  never  probably  to  recur.  [See  "  Church 
Extension  through  Buridecanal  Action,"  and  "  A  Letter  from  the 
Rev.  W.  Emery  to  Henry  Hoare,  Esq.,"  printed  in  **  The  Church- 
wardens' Correspondence,"  1863.] 

But  to  return  to  the  Ely  scheme.  After  five  years'  working,  I 
can  truly  state  that  this  novelty  of  Clerical  and  Lay  co-operation  in 
rural  deaneries  has  fauly  answered  and  grows  in  popularity. 

Clergy  who  once  doubted  the  wisdom  or  prudence  of  meeting 
Churchwardens  and  other  Laity,  doubt  no  longer.  Laymen  who 
at  first  seemed  indifierent  are  found  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
meetings.  A  plain  proof  of  success  is  this.  Every  rural  deanery 
but  two  sent  up  a  Lay  representative  to  our  last  July  Diocesan 
conference. 

This   diocesan    conference  is   the  second  branch  of  the  Ely 
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organization,  and  consists  of  Clergy  ,and  Laity.  The  Clergy 
are  the  Bishop,  Dean  and  Chapter,  the  ChanceUor,  tiie  Arcli. 
deacons,  and  rural  Deans,  the  Honorary  Canons,  and  ™torB  m 
convocation.  The  Laity  are  representatives  nominated  by  the 
Ruridecanal  meetings,  one  for  each  Deanery.  This  Central  Con- 
ference acts  as  a  sort  of  councU  to  the  Bishop,  and  each  yewr 
gathers  up  the  work  and  opinions  of  the  Deaneries,  and  sets  fresn 

work  in  motion.  ,,,., 

Many,  and  I  am  of  the  number,  would  hke  to  see  a  more  repre- 
sentative clerical  element  introduced  into  i^  and  to  have  the  Lwiy 
at  least  doubled  in  numbers.  Local  difficulties  have  mihtated 
against  this  hitherto.  Practically  these  difficulties  have  been  mot 
by  the  institution  of  archidiaconal  conferences,  which  form  tHe 

third  part  of  our  Ely  system. 

To  these  Archidiaconal  Conferences,  which  are  presided  over  by 
the  Bishop,  all  the  Clergy  and  Churchwardens  of  the  Archdeaconry 
are  invited,  and  also  Lay  representatives,  not  more  than  four  for 
each  parish,  being  bond-Jide  churchmen  chosen  by  the  parishioners 
or  cwigregations.  In  addition,  invitations  are  sent  to  the  Lords- 
Lieutenant,  the  Peers  and  Members  of  Parliament,  Inspectors  of 
Church  Schools,  and  the  Laymen  who  represent  the  Deaneries  at 
the  Central  Ely  Conference. 

In  October  last,  four  such  Archidiaconal  Conferences  were  held 
in  Ely,  Bedford,  Sudbury,  and  Huntington,  that  in  my  ovm  Arch- 
deaconry of  Ely  being  honoured  also  by  the  attendance  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  one  of  its  Members 
of  Parliament  (Mr.  Beresford  Hope),  by  many  of  the  Professors, 
many  Fellows  of  Colleges,  and  other  members. 

There  can  only  be  one  opinion  of  the  popularity  of  these  Confer- 
ences.    It  was  a  sight  to  gladden  the  heart  to  see  Laymen  of  all 
classes,   from  Peers  to  Farmers  and  small  Tradesmen,  of  every 
shade  of  politics,  attending  and  taking  the  most  intelligent   and 
lively  interest  in  the  subjects  discussed.     At  least  sixteen  hnndred 
Clergy  and  Laity  met  at  the  four  centres,  and  I  don't  believe  half 
a    dozen   persons   refused    to    attend,   and    these   were    Clergy. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Conference,  the  Bishop  paid  the 
following  tribute  to  this  great  experiment,  which  must,  I  would 
fain  hope,  encourage   other    Prelates   to  like   wise    boldness : — 
"I  had  certainly  some  little    misgiving    as  to  how  the   Clergy 
would  feel  when    brought  face  to    face    with    the    Laity,    and 
how  the  Laity  would  feel  when   brought  in    like    manner  into 
public  contact  with  the  Clergy.     I  may  say  that  such  fears  for  the 
future  are  entirely  removed.     I  trust  that  all  are  now  convinced 
that  whatever  differences  exist  among  us,  we  can  at  least  meet  one 
another  in  all  amity  for  fair  discussion  of  our  differences.     I  have 
full  confidence  that  these  gatherings  will  help  not  only  to  a  better 
understanding  one  of  another,  but  to  the  general  advancemient  of 
Church  work  among  us." 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  quote  the  words  of  happy  augury  spoken  by 
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the  Archdeacon  of  Sadbory,  now  Bishop  designate  sof  Bath  and 
Wells,  at  one  of  these  Gonferencea  on  Lay  help ;  but  I  must  refer 
for  them  to  the  published  report. 

Two  special  points  in  connection  with  these  conferences  require 
some  notice,  viz.,  the  test  of  Church  membership  in  the  Laymen 
attending,  and  the  method  of  voting.  As  to  the  first,  after  much 
anxious  thought  it  was  deemed  best  not  to  apply  any  communicant 
test,  but  to  leave  it  to  the  public  conscience  to  decide  whether  the 
requirement  of  being  a  bond  fide  Churchman  does  not  involve 
being  a  communicant.  As  a  rule  it  will  be  so,  I  think;  and 
it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  charity,  for  the  present  at  least, 
so  to  leave  it.  By  commencing  our  visitations  and  conferences 
with  holy  communion,  we  may  practically  obtain  our  object  with- 
out maUng  holy  communion  a  formal  lay  test.  Let  me  add  that 
Churchwardens  attend  simply  by  virtue  of  their  office.  As  to  the 
second  point — the  method  of  voting — ^it  has  been  agreed  that, 
when  demanded,  the  voting  shall  be  by  orders  of  Clergy  and  Laity 
separately,  and  in  such  case  nothing  shall  be  considered  carried 
in  decanal  meetings  unless  it  have  the  separate  consent  of  a 
majority  of  the  Clergy  and  a  majority  of  the  Laity,  and  in  con- 
ference without  the  consent  also  of  the  Bishop.  Such  a  rule,  in 
my  opinion,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  all, 
and  for  ensuring  due  dehberation  on  vexed  and  difficult  questions. 
It  also  cuts  the  knot  of  the  difficulty  which  has  been  raised, 
notably  of  late  in  Lreland,  as  to  the  proportions  of  Clergy  and 
Laity  at  combined  gatherings.  With  this  proviso,  no  further 
debate  is  necessary.  Within  reasonable  limits,  the  more  Laity 
present  the  better.  Oddly  enough,  with  us  the  rule  was  demanded 
by  a  Layman,  who,  at  a  certain  conference,  was  under  the  impres- 
sion (a  wrong  one,  as  it  turned  out)  that  the  Laity,  being 
then  fewer  in  number  than  the  Clergy,  would  be  outvoted  by  them. 

It  is  a  fair  question  to  ask.  What  practical  results  may  from  past 
experience  be  expected  to  follow  from  this  graduated  system  of 
diocesan  organization  ? 

I  have  only  time  to  give  in  brief  those  of  which  our  Ely 
organization  has  produced  already  more  than  the  promise. 

1.  Creation  of  a  corporate  Church  feeling,  an  increased 
sympathy  and  spiritual  communion  between  Clergy,  and  Clergy 
and  Laity. 

2.  More  methodical  investigation  and  supply  of  Church  wants. 
8.  Enlarged  systematic  effort  for  reaching  the  spiritual  needs 

of  all  classes,  and  providing  necessary  funds  and  agencies. 

4.  Checking  of  extreme  opinions,  and  softening  of  theological 
and  other  differences. 

6.  More  economical  and  vigorous  working  of  home  and  foreign 
missions,  religious  and  other  societies. 

6.  More  speedy  correction,  by  wholesome  public  opinion,  of 
abuses  and  anomalies  in  the  work  of  parishes  and  districts,  in 
bestowal  of  patronage,  &c. 
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7.  Beyision  and  addition  of  laws,  so  as  to  render  the  machinexy 
of  the  Church  better  adapted  to  promote  efficient  ministry  and 
exercise  needful  discipline. 

8.  Division  of  dioceses  and  increase  of  episcopal  supervision. 

9.  Better  education  and  training  of  the  Clergy. 

10.  Increased  employment  of  Lay  agency  by  Churchmen  and 
Churchwomen. 

11.  Increased  supply  of  Church  accommodation,  and  fairer 
carrying  out  of  the  Church's  law  of  seating  all  the  parishioners. 

12.  Increase  and  division  of  services,  modification  and  expansion 
of  our  parochial  system,  and  like  practical,  pressing  matters. 

It  does  seem  hard,  with  the  good  old  ship  the  National  Church 
running  on  to  the  breakers,  and  in  danger  of  going,  as  many  fear, 
to  pieces,  that  her  chief  officers  should  be  unwilling  or  afhdd  to 
call  in  the  assistance  of  those  who  are  equally  interested  in  her 
welfare  with  themselves,  and  whose  advice  and  active  co-operation 
can  alone,  I  believe,  under  God,  save  her  from  terrible  disaster. 

To  diocesan  organization  of  Clergy  and  Laity,  men  of  all  parties 
nearly,  give  and  have  given  publicly  their  hearty  approval.  The 
Church  Congress  and  Convocation  reports  alone  prove  this.  There 
is  every  reason  why  the  Clergy  should  be  admitted  to  council  with 
their  bishop ;  and  the  Laity,  who  form  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Church,  may  well  demand  a  voice,  not  as  mere  nominees  of  the 
Clergy ;  not  as  having  here  and  there,  for  this  or  that  particular 
occasion,  local  or  leged  privileges  as  patrons,  &;c. ;  not  merely  for 
objects  already  defined  by  the  Clergy,  whether  charitable  or  other- 
wise ;  but  as  having  inherent  rights,  as  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  as  parts  of  the  Holy  nation,  as  endued  with  special  and 
appropriate  gifts;,  of  the  Spirit  for  building  up  with  the  Clergy  the 
Church  of  God. 

This  is  what  I  contended  for  in  1863.  "  Why,"  said  the  late 
eminent  Metropolitan  of  Canada  to  one  in  my  hearing,  '*  Why  are 
the  Bishops  and  Clergy  in  England  afraid  of  admitting  the  Laity 
into  their  regular  counsels  ?  We  find  the  Laity  in  Canada  rather 
the  Conservative  element  than  the  reverse."  ^'  There  is  but  one 
opinion,"  said  the  late  Archdeacon  of  Montreal  a1^  Dublin  last 
year,  "  among  Churchmen  in  America  and  Canada  on  this  point, 
and  that  is,  tJbat  the  action  of  the  Laity  in  synods  has  been  almost 
invariably  for  good ;  that  their  influence  has  been,  in  the  true  and 
best  sense  of  the  word,  a  Conservative  influence ;  and  that  their 
presence  has  largely  contributed  to  the  temper,  thoroughness,  and 
practical  character  of  every  discussion,  and  has  added  weight  and 
influence  to  the  measures  determined  on." 

I  feel  persuaded  that  if  our  Bishops  will  even  now,  when 
*'  almost  too  late,"  gather  round  them  their  Clergy  and  Laity  in 
diocesan  organisations,  as  some  have  done  and  are  doing,  such  as 
I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  their  Lordships  will  find  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  which  after  all  mainly  consist  of  Churchmen,  more 
ready,  because  more  able,  with  intelligence  and  good  conscience,  to 
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support  their  spiritual  leaders ;  more  willing  than  at  present  to 
promote  nseful  and  necessary  Church  legislation ;  more  anxious 
to  preserye  that  which  hitherto^  amidst  all  her  shortcomings^  has 
been  the  glory  and  defence  of  our  land,  the  Established  and 
National  Church* 

And  withal,  by  the  good  spirit  of  God,  we  shall  learn  to  Tinder- 
stand  one  another  better,  and  so  be  more  ready,  wisely  and 
earnestly,  to  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 


John  M.  Clabon,  Esq.,  read  the  following  Paper: — 

The  head  of  Diocesan  Organization  embraces  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects. I  select  such  as,  having  come  under  my  own  observation, 
afford  ground  for  criticism. 

Our  dear  Church  is  on  her  trial.  She  has  foes  within  and 
foes  without.  To  my  mind,  the  former  are  the  more  dangerous. 
There  are  many  plague  spots  within  her.  I  trust  that  the  attacks 
from  without  wiU  not  prevent  us  from  wiping  these  away,  even 
though  this  might  seem  to  be  a  change  of  front  in  face  of  the 
enemy. 

I  begin  by  denouncing  institutions  to  livings  on  purchases  with 
immediate  presentation,  or  on  exchange  for  nnoney,  where  the 
astute  agent  (often  a  Clergyman)  by  tortuous  course,  and  some* 
times  by  leaving  a  part  of  the  bargain  to  the  honour  of  one  or 
other  of  the  traffickers,  just  manages  to  steer  them  clear  of  the 
letter  of  the  law  of  Simony,  leaving  them  exposed  to  its  spirit. 
Here  is  a  recent  advertisement : — 

ADYOWSON  for  SALE,  with  immediaU  legal  possesfidon.   Price,  U 
years*  purchase  on  net  value.   £8,000  most  be  paid  down.    Frin- 
cipals  or  solicitors  only  may  address  M.  N.  0.,  post-office,  Cambridge, 

Every  Bishop  might  find  out  these  things,  if  he  took  care  to 
make  a  searching  inquiry.  On  exchanges,  money  generally 
passes ;  without  it,  the  agent  would  have  no  fund  to  work  on  for 
his  commission.  And  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that  a 
money  exchange  ought  not  to  be  permitted,  and  that  there  ought 
to  be  such  an  inquiry  as  that  the  real  facts  should  be  made  known 
to  the  Bishop.  On  sales  with  immediate  presentation  there  must 
be  something  wrong — e.  g.y  it  is  often  a  sale,  subject  to  an 
incumbency,  with  an  honourable  ?  ?  !  /  understanding  that  the 
incumbent  shall  resign.  Let  but  every  Diocesan  resolutely  forbid 
such  things  by  charge,  and  inquire  into  and  stop  them  in 
practice,  and  they  would  cease.  They  are  not  much  known 
to  the  world,  who  only  see  the  announcement  of  the  induc- 
tions; and  Uiey  do  not  therefore  cause  much  public  scandal. 
But  they  are  grievous  sins.  As  a  professional  man,  I  have 
steadily  refased  to  have  to  do  with  them,  and  have  grieved  to 
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Bee  other  lawyers  take  them  in  hand,  and  still  more  to  hear 
that  the  presentation  has  been  made,  and  the  yows  against 
Simony  taken.  I  venture  earnestly  to  call  on  the  Episcopal  Bench 
so  to  organize  each  his  Diocese  as  that  these  things  may  be 
stopped.  The  occasional  inconvenience  or  disappointment  to  indi- 
viduals must  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  Ghnrch  being  prevented 
from  trafficking  in  holy  things. 

The  subject  of  the  sale  of  livings,  where  there  is  no  idea  of 
immediate  presentation,  is  rather  beyond  the  subject  of  Diocesan 
Organization.  But  even  if  the  law  remains  as  it  is,  might  not 
there  be  more  care  in  ordination ;  more  evidence  required  of  the 
holy  life;  more  evidence  of  real  call  by  the  Holy  Spirit?  I 
pass  from  the  subject  with  this  earnest  suggestion ;  and  with  the 
expression  of  a  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Eng- 
land— the  only  country  in  the  whole  world  where  the  appointment 
of  spiritual  pastors  and  governors  forms  a  class  of  private  pro- 
perty— will  go  at  least  so  far  towards  following  the  example  of 
the  rest  of  Christendom,  as  to  prevent  the  sale  of  advowsons  or 
presentations  to  benefices. 

I  turn  to  a  subject  of  internal  organization  which  is  of  vital 
importance — The  Visitation  of  the  Poor — ^the  systematic  complete 
visitation  of  all  the  poor  of  each  parish.  Honour  be  to  Parishes 
where  it  is  done.  Bishop  never  asks  whether  this  most  important 
of  the  Church's  duties  is  performed.  Parson  or  Churchwarden 
never  reports  that  it  is  done.  It  is  left  to  the  chance  whether  the 
individual  Clergy  think  themselves  bound  before  God  to  do  it. 

Every  Incumbent  of  a  State  Established  Church  is  responsible 
for  all  the  souls  of  ^  his  parish,  except  those  who,  by  open  adherence 
to  some  form  of  dissent,  abjure  his  teaching. 

The  ranks  of  Dissent  are  prmcipally  filled  by  tradespeople,  who 
like,  and  with  reason,  to  have  a  voice  in  Church  government,  and 
whom  we  may  call  the  lower-middle  class.  There  remain  for  the 
Church  the  upper,  and  upper-middle  classes  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  working  classes  on  the  other ;  or  to  put  them  under  a 
simpler  tiUe,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  rich  are  educated 
and  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  poor  are  uneducated' 
and  want  help  from  others.  The  Church  takes  great  pains  for 
those  who  can  take  care  of  themselves— building  Churches  for 
them,  putting  them  into  the  best  pews,  having  numerous  services 
which  they  only  attend,  and  so  on— while  the  poor  are  almost 
neglected.  There  is  probably  a  School  for  the  children  and  a 
District  Visiting  Society,  with  kind  ladies  to  aid.  But  the  children 
leave  the  school  early,  and  for  the  most  part  soon  forcet  the 
lessons  they  have  learnt  there;  or,  at  aU  events,  they  never  receive 
the  supplementary  education  which  is  so  necessary  durinff  thnaA 
times  of  greatest  danger  when  the  bud  is  bursting  into  Tlhl 
flower  :  and  the  miwhineiy  of  district  visitmg  is  either  of  the  bou^ 
and  coal  ticket  class— very  useful  in  its  way;  or  often  aflw 
Pardiggle  class-useless  and  irritating,   and    not  conducing  to 
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improYement.  The  Parson  himself  knows  bat  few  of  the  poor.  He 
is  following  his  pursuits,  whether  literary  or  social,  when  he  might 
be  going  from  cottage  to  cottage,  Bible  in  hand,  compelling  them 
to  come  in« 

We  all  know  that  the  poor  never  come  to  Church — or,  at  the 
most,  the  few  who  are  tempted  with  doles.  Bat  if  there  were 
constant  visiting,  with  School  and  Boom  Services,  leading  by 
degrees  to  the  Gharch,  and  if  decent  places  were  appropriated 
for  them  when  they  came  to  Church,  might  not  the  mountain  be 
made  to  heave,  and  something  more  tiian  a  mouse  come  out  ? 

The  Clergyman,  doubtless,  even  with  the  aid  of  his  one  or 
more  curates,  cannot  do  what  is  necessary  for  the  evangelization 
of  ^e  poor.  But  this  at  once  raises  the  question  of  Lay  Help. 
We  have  in  London,  the  Scripture  Beader,  and  the  City 
Missionary,  and  the  Bible  Woman,  and  other  centres  of  popula- 
tion have  like  agencies,  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  every 
Parson  should  encourage  these  organizations;  and  take  them  under 
his  wing,  as  in  general  he  might  do.  But  there  is  want  of  educa- 
tion in  the  agents,  as  well  as  want  of  clerical  supervision.  It 
is  in  the  Metropolis  and  the  great  towns  that  the  need  exists  for 
more  help,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  could  be  found  easily  among 
the  middle  and  upper  classes,  if  the  Clergy  were  willing  to  associate 
to  themselves  such  fellow-workers.  But  they  are  not  so  willing. 
We  are  made  use  of  to  serve  tables  (and  right  gladly  are  they 
served),  but  when  it  comes  to  instruction  and  ministration  they 
will  have  none  of  us.  The  Lay  Helpers'  Association  of  the 
Diocese  of  London  is  dragging  its  slow  length  along.  Here  and 
there  an  overburdened  Clergyman  will  ask  for  aid.  But  the  Clergy 
in  general  give  us  the  cold  shoulder.  They  call  us  by  i£e 
expressive  phrase  of  '*  the  outer  circle." 

Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  am  advocating  a  Diocesan 
Organization  in  which  the  Priest  is  to  be  pulled  down  to  the  level 
of  his  people.  He  is  above  them  by  his  office,  by  his  special 
education,  by  his  studies.  He  is  ordained  to  minister  to  them. 
Laymen  do  not  think  of  interfering  with  the  higher  parts  of  his 
ministry.  But  we  could  help  him  in  preaching  to  and  teaching 
the  poor.  Under  his  direction,  men  selected  for  their  fitness 
might  minister  in  School  and  Room  Churches;  might  be  made 
responsible  each  for  the  visiting  of  a  small  district,  reporting 
to  him  their  labours  and  the  results.  But  in  general  the  Clergy 
will  not  have  us.  I  ask  for  more  exhortation  from  Bishop  to 
Clergy  on  this  point.  Let  questions  be  put  to  each  Incumbent  as 
to  the  Visitation  of  the  poor,  and  the  extent  to  which  Lay  Help 
is  used  in  his  Parish.  Let  complete  visitation  of  the  poor  and 
the  assembling  of  them  in  humble  temporary  Churches  be  urged 
in  sermon  and  charge,  and  a  mighty  step  will  have  been  taken 
towards  their  evangelization,  which  is  not  materially  helped  by 
new  Churches,  and  which  is  not  aided  by  the  Choir  Services, 
processions,  crosses  and  vestments  of  the  High  Church  party,  nor 
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by  the  doU  serncea  and  long  dreary  sermons  of  the  Low  Ghnreh 
party.  The  flaming  Cross  should  go  from  house  to  house  over 
the  whole  country. 

Do  we  know  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  ? 
Have  we  any  idea  of  the  dark  apathy  which  exists  there  ?  The 
mind  in  general,  as  has  said  a  recent  writer  in  '' Macmillan/' 
is  not  sufficiently  acute  to  have  even  an  idea  of  what  Atheism  is ; 
it  has  but  little  conception  of  the  future.  If  they  have  any  feeling 
of  reUgion,  it  is  that  they  belong  to  a  class  which  is  oppressed 
by  the  classes  above  them,  and  that,  as  they  are  suffering  much 
here,  there  will  perhaps,  as  a  counterpoise,  be  a  period  and  a 
place  of  happiness  for  them  hereafter.  And  the  present  genera* 
tion  does  not  seem  better  than  those  which  preceded  it,  as  if  "all 
our  educational  efforts  had  had  no  moral  or  religious  result.  And 
yet  our  only  remedy  seems  to  be  to  build  Churches,  to  which  these 
poor  creatures  do  not  come,  and  in  which  in  general  no  place  is 
provided  for  them  ;  and  to  appoint  ministers,  without  seeing  that 
such  ministers  do  their  grand  duty  of  shedding  light  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cottage  and  the  hovel. 

And  now  let  me  come  to  Visitations  of  another  kind — by  Bishop 
or  Archdeacon  to  each  Parish.  The  Church  will  never  be  what 
she  ought  to  be  till  this  occurs  once  a  year  at  least ;  and  till  it 
be  a  personal  visit,  where  there  are  full  services,  and  a  gathering 
of  the  whole  Parish,  and  the  fullest  and  most  searching  inquiry 
into  everything.  The  country  [now  is  full  of  Parishes  where  the 
most  sacred  of  our  rites,  Holy  Communion,  which  ought  to  be 
administered  by  High  Churchmen  and  Broad  Churchmen  and 
Low  Churchmen  in  every  Parish  once  at  least  on  every  Sunday 
and  hoUday,  is  given  four  times  a  year;  or  perhaps  professedly 
once  a  month,  but  with  intervals  in  practice.  It  is  full  of  Parishes 
where  there  are  alternate  services — one  Sunday  in  tiie  morning 
only,  and  another  in  the  afternoon  only.  It  is  full  of  Parishes 
where  sometimes  the  Parishioners  are  in  doubt  whether  there  will 
be  a  service  at  all,  and  where  they  are  only  assured  on  that  point 
by  an  early  bell.  It  is  full  of  Parishes  where  the  entire  weekly 
duty  of  the  Parish  Priest  is  considered  as  done  when  he  has  per- 
formed a  few  services  of  the  Church  by  himself  or  his  deputy. 
The  present  lifeless  visitations  do  not  reveal  the  evil,  or  if  the 
Churchwardens  dare  to  tell  of  it,  their  returns  are  put  away  on  a 
shelf,  unattended  to. 

A  Diocese  ought  to  be  so  organized  as  that  each  Bishop 
should  have  a  ready  means  of  seeing  by  proper  returns  what  is 
going  on  in  each  Parish :  what  services— what  administrations  of 
Holy  Communion — how  many  children  attend  the  Schools — ^how 
many  visits  have  been  paid  to  the  Homes  of  the  poor — what 
agencies  are  at  work  amongst  them  :  and  nothing  would  so  much 
stimulate  the  energy  of  all  as  frecjuent  personal  visitations. 

I  am  well  aware  that  twenty-six3ishops  who  spend  a  large  part  of 
their  time  in  parliamentary  duty,  aided  by  sixty  Archdeaoons  who 
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have  cores  to  see  to,  and  have    no  sufficient  stipends,   cannot 
do  what  is  necessary.    But,  as  I  said  at  Norwich,  the  time  has 
come  when  the  revenues  of  Cathedrals  must  be  applied  for  the 
purpose,  and  when  every  Bishop  on  his  appointment  should  agree 
to  set  apart  out  of  his  income  a  sufficient  stipend  for  one  Bishop- 
Curate  or  Suffiragan,  and  another  sum  as  a  retiring  pension  fund, 
on  which  Bishops,  disabled  by  illness  or  age,  shall  be  obliged  to 
retire.     The  sinecure  post  of  Dean  and  Canon  has  no  doubt  its 
advantages,  as  one  fitted  for  the  reception  of  literary  men ;  but  the 
country  will  not  listen  any  longer  to  such  a  trijling  reason  for 
retaining  sinecures.     The   Church  should  come  forward  herself 
with    a    scheme,  under  which   the  residences   and  incomes    of 
Cathedral  Dignitaries  and  Archdeacons,    and  the    sums    to  be 
taken,  as  suggested  above,  out  of  the  stipends  of  Bishops,  shall 
be   applied  in  providing  one,  two  or  more  Suffragans   in  each 
Diocese,  with  the  express  positive  duty  imposed  on  them  of  making 
personal  visitations  to  each  Parish  once  at  least  in  every  year,  and 
with  the  obligation  of  making  returns  which  shall  compel  them 
to  put  searching  questions  to  every  Incumbent  and  Churchwarden. 
But  this  does  not  bring  us  to  the  root  of  the  evil.      Each 
Bishop  is  king  in  his  own  Diocese,  and  may  do  almost  as  he 
pleases.      His  only  rule  is  a  strange,   doubtful,  tortuous  law, 
administered  in  an  old-fashioned  manner  and  at  heavy  cost,  for- 
bidding approach  to  its  avenues  except  for  the  gravest  reasons. 
So  that  every  Bishop  may  almost  do  as  he  pleases  in  spite  of  the 
law;  and  every  Parson  may  almost  do  as  he  pleases  in  spite  of  law 
and  Bishop.      Each  is  in  fact  more  guided  by  public   opinion 
than  by  law.     There  never  was  a  Church  so  fettered — ^there  were 
never  rulers  of  a  Church  so  free. 

I  must  not  run  here  into  the  question  of  Church  and  State — ^that 
connection  so  useful  to  the  State — ^for  it  is  beyond  that  of  mere 
Diocesan  organization.  Confining  myself  to  the  Diocese,  I  would 
merely  say  that  the  whole  Church  has  lost  materially  by  the 
want  of  proper  assemblies  in  which  questions  of  religion  and 
religious  government  may  be  freely  discussed.  For,  in  a  country 
like  ours,  where  so  much  depends  on  public  opinion,  discussion 
would  at  least  guide  and  regulate  that  opinion,  and  promote  the 
due  performance  of  duty  by  all  orders  and  degrees  of  the  Church. 
But  while  each  Diocese  has  its  own  government,  and  the  power 
of  the  Archbishop  is  nothing,  one  Bishop  has  his  Synodal  Meet- 
ings, and  the  greater  part  have  not,  and  this  diversity  of  practice 
is  itself  an  evil,  and  leads  to  doubt. 

The  whole  Church  in  fact  is  in  a  state  of  agitation  and  diffi- 
culty. Her  sins  of  the  last  century  are  recoiling  on  her.  She 
has  been  nobly  redeeming  herself  during  the  last  thirty  years ; 
but  now  that  cQssent  openly  takes  part  with  Bomanism  and  scepti- 
cism to  pull  her  down,  and  some  of  her  cherished  sons  assume  an 
attitude  which  seems  to  be  one  of  hostility,  the  danger  is  great 
and  real.    Not  danger  to  the  Church,  as  will  soon  be  seen  by  the 
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eflforts  of  our  Irish  brethren ;  but  danger  to  the  State — danger  of 
a  coming  period,  when  a  Government  containing  men  of  many 
denominations  of  religion  and  out  of  union  with  any  one  form  of 
religion,  leading  on  a  legislature  of  like  but  still  more  diverse 
composition,  may  join  in  throwing  off  all  allegiance  to  the  Most 
High,  and  may  drift  on  under  no  other  rules  than  those  of  tem- 
porary expediency. 

Danger  to  the  Church !  No;  her  foundations  are  in  the  ever- 
lasting hills.  Thrown  off  by  the  State,  she  would  but  rise  to 
a  higher  level  of  usefulness  and  efl&ciency.  Guided  by  Convoca- 
tion, in  which  all  her  sons.  Clerical  and  Lay,  would  be  repre- 
sented, and  who  would  have  power  to  make  Church  law  and 
to  enforce  it,  we  should  no  longer  have  occasion  to  complain  of 
present  shortcoming  and  present  inefficiency.  With  such  rule, 
scandals  of  money  sales  and  money  exchanges  of  livings  would 
never  exist.  There  would  be  Bishops  enough  to  organisse  properly 
each  Diocese,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  that  each  Parish  was 
properly  managed,  and  the  poor  attended  to  as  well  as  the  rich; 
and  fit  Laymen  would  be  placed  in  a  position  of  usefulness  under 
the  direction  of  the  Clergy,  without  invading  their  higher  duties. 

But  cannot  all  this,  or  something  like  it,  be,  and  the  Union  of 
Church  and  State  still  be  saved  ?  Not  so,  if  the  apathy  of  Church- 
men continues.  Not  so,  if  Churchmen  sit  down  quietly  to  home 
duties,  and  forget  that  they  are  members,  and  ought  to  be  active 
members,  of  a  pure  Church,  and  be  earnest  and  constant  as  well  in 
visiting  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affiiction,  as  in  keeping 
themselves  unspotted  from  the  world;  as  well  in  joining  to 
organize  the  Church  in  general,  and  the  Church  in  the  Parish  and 
in  the  Diocese,  as  in  managing  their  own  households.  Not  so, 
until  Churchmen  put  Church  above  party. 

Let  the  word  oboanize  be  our  great  word.  Let  there  be 
meetings  of  all  kinds  for  Organization.  Let  us  organize  to  get 
rid  of  abuses,  to  enlarge  the  Church  System  of  the  Parish,  to 
improve  that  of  the  Diocese.  Let  Churchmen  so  act  in  unison 
that  if  Church  and  State  still  continue  together,  Uie  Church  shall 
be  far  more  efficient  than  she  ever  has  been;  and  that,  if  it 
should  please  Ood  that  the  Church  should  become  disunited  from 
the  State,  she  may  still  and  increasingly  be  tiie  Church  of  the 
poor ;  extending  to  them  by  missionary  effort  far  more  than  she 
has  ever  done  for  them  as  members  of  the  State  Church — still  be 
foremost  in  stemming  the  advancing  tide  of  Popery — still,  by  her 
multitudinous  agencies,  be  the  Church  for  the  great  body  of  the 
people — still,  in  fact,  if  not  in  law,  be  The  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland. 
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DISCUSSION. 

HwnT  Cboxl  BiiKis,  Esq.,  M.P. — My  Lord  Biflhop,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
so  mnah  has  been  said,  and  said  so  admirably,  on  the  subject  of  Diocesan  Organi- 
sation, that  it  appears  to  me  that  the  only  risk  we  nm,  on  the  present  oocasion, 
may  be  that  we  may  oyerlook  the  fact  that  Diocesan  Organization,  however  excel- 
lent a  thing  in  itself,  is,  after  all,  not  an  end,  but  a  means  to  an  end ;  that  it  is  a 
means  whereby  we  should  strive  to  render  the  Ghxurah  more  efficient ;  bat  that  it  is 
desirable,  whilst  we  are  speculating  as  to  the  best  organization  which  we  may  give 
to  each  Diocese,  to   keep  steadily  before  ns  the  particular  object  which  we 
have  in  view;  otherwise,  there  will  always  be  some  chance  that  we  may  lose 
oor  way  among  the  varying  schemes  that  may  be  presented,  which  recommend 
themselves  to  different  minds,  each  having  its  different  particniar  objects,  and 
which  may  tend  rather  to  embarrass  the  Ghnroh   by   their   accmnnlation   of 
cnmbxoiis  machinery,  than  to  further  it  in  the  work  that  we  really  wish  to  see  it 
imdertake.    Now,  a  ^eat  deal,  of  conrse,  has  been  said,  is  said,  and  will  be  said, 
on  the  importance  of  associating  the  Laity  in  a  great  degree  with  the  Clergy  in  the 
administration  of  the  Ghnroh   affairs   in  their  particniar  Diocese;    and,  whilst 
10  much  stress  is  laid,  and  so  jnstly  laid,  on  the  importance  of  providing  some 
maahinezy  for    active  co-operation  in   these   matters,  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
that  we  shonld  bear  in  mind  that,  although  the  Laity  in  the  Ghorch  of  England 
don't  take   an   active   part   in   the    administration  of  the   Chxurah's  affairs  at 
the  present  time— excepting  in  so  far  as  we  may  say  the  Ohnrohwardens  take 
an  active  part  in  their  own    sphere — ^yet  that  in  the  Ghnroh  of  England  the 
influence  of  the  Laity,  exercised  in  three  different  ways,  which  I  will  presently  refer 
to,  is  as  great  or  greater  than  I  believe  it  is  in  any  other  religious  body  at  the 
present  time.    To  begin  with,  we  have  lay  patronage.    Besides  that,  we  have  a 
Civil  Court  of  Appeal  in  causes  Ecclesiastical.    The  Laity  in  many  instances — ^in  a 
great  majority  of  instances — ^recommend  to  the  Bishop  the  man  who  is  to  perform 
spiiitoal  functions  in  a  Parish ;  and  a  Lay  Court  sits  to  decide  what  is  the  law  of 
the  Church  upon  religious  matters.    Further,  and  beyond  that,  we  have,  as  I  have 
said,  the  Churchwardens,  who  are  charged  with  certain  matters  of  ceremony  and 
btuinesB,  which  give  them  an  important  influence  in  the  Parishes  in  which  they  are 
loeated.    Well,  that  being  the  case,  I  don't  think  it  can  be  said  for  a  moment  that 
the  Laity  in  the  Church  of  England  is  excluded  from  an  important  and  an  influ- 
ential share  in  the  government  of  the  Church ;  and  I  am  sure  that  if  there  is  any- 
thing on  which  this  meeting — in  which  there  must  be  so  many  varieties  of  opinion 
— wonld  probably   be   unanimous,    it   would   be    in   condemning  any  scheme 
of  establishing    in   our  parishes  anything  like  a   Lay   Board,    such   as  exists 
in    some    other    religious    communities,   which  is   a    sort  of    Congregational 
Inqniation,    engaged    in    stifling    free    thought,    in    hampering    free    action, 
in    raking   up    scandal,   and,    in   fact,    in   exercising,    in    a    small    way,    a 
great  deal  of  Ecdeeiastical    tyranny.      But   what   we   do  want,  and  what,  it 
.  iroidd  appear,  is  wanted  daily  more  and  more — a  want  which  is  recognised  more 
ud  more  by  all  parties — is  to  have  the  active  members  of  the  Laity  who  are  well- 
wishers  to  tiie  Church,  and  irrespective  of  any  party  in  the  Church  to  which  they 
may  belong,  induced  to  take  a  more  prominent  part  in  Church  matters,  by  having 
Mrtain  special  functions  assigned  to  them.    Now,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that 
ilihoagh  we  may  consider  as  unexceptionable  certain  schemes  of  Diocesan  organisa- 
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tion,  Budh  as  the  Archdeacon  of  Ely  has  bo  eloquently  and  interestingly  depicted  here 
to-day,  it  is  beyond  all  things  important  that,  before  we  busy  ourselyes  in  creating 
this  organization,  we  should  clearly  ascertain  what  the  organization  is  to  do ;  that 
the  Synod,  when  the  Synod  is  constituted,  should  haye  work  before  it  which  will 
keep  it  up  to  the  mark ;  that  it  should  have  the  constant  impulse  given  of  work  to 
do,  the  constant  exercise  of  work  being  done,  the  constant  satisfaction  of  work  well 
performed,  to  weld  it  together  and  to  make  it  really  an  effective  body  in  supporting 
the  Church  in  the  Diocese.    It  is  a  remark,  I  think,  attributed  to  one  of  your  Lord- 
ship's predecessors  in  the  Diocese,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  London — Bishop  Blom- 
field— that  when  he  was  asked  what  rural  Deans  did,  with  that  sagacity  which  always 
distinguished  him,  he  said  "they  perform  Buridecanal  functionB.**    I  think  it  is 
above  all  things  important  that  we  should  take  care  that  the  Synod,  when  it  oomes 
to  be  constituted,  should  not  be  merely  described  as  **a  body  which  peifomui 
Synodical  functions,"  and  that,  therefore,  we  should  carve  out  the  work  which  the 
Synod  has  to  do,  and  not  content  ourselves  with  vague  generalities  about  improving 
the  efficiency  of  the  Church.     I  think  that  we  should  have,  in  our  own  minds* 
certain  clear  and  distinct  ideas  as  to  what  the  Synod,  or  the  Annual  Conndl  of 
the  Bishop  in  his  Diocese,  is  to  do ;  and  that  it  should  have  work  of  sufficient 
importance  to  do  to  attract  to  it  active-minded  and  energetic  men.    Now,  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  which  Laymen  may  fitly  do  is  not  at  the  present  moment  transacted 
in  the  Dioceses.    It  has  rather  been  absorbed  by  the  great  centre  of  all  action  in 
this  country — ^by  London  and  London  Societies ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  if  we 
are  to  find  a  special  function  for  a  Lay  Council  in  each  Diocese,  it  could  hardly 
be  better  employed  than  in  carzying  out,  within  the  limits  of  its  own  Diocese, 
those  great  duties  incumbent  alike  upon  all  Christian  men,  which  at  the  present 
moment  are  so  admirably  performed  by  the  different  religious  bodies  in  London. 
Let  this  Diocesan  Council — Council  or  Synod,  or  whatever  we  are  to  call  it — lei 
it  take  steadily  in  hand  the  work  of  Church  Extension.    Let  it  constitute  itaeU 
something  like  a  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  knowledge  within  the 
Diocese ;  and  let  it  not  forget  that  evezy  Diocese  is  equally  bound,  as  all  Christian 
men  are  equally  bound,  to  take  its  own  proper  share  and  its  own  proper  pari 
in  the  extension  of  Church  blessings,  not  merely  to  those  among  whom  we  Uvb, 
but  also  to  heathen  nations,  and  especially  those  who  have  a  claim  upon  England. 
I  think  if  you  constitute  in  each  Diocese  a  body  which  is  to  be  charged  with  these 
particular  functions,  if  you  enlist  in  this  work,  the  active  spirits  of  all  dasses  more 
or  less,  you  will  get  a  centre  of  strong  Lay  co-operation  and  Lay  support^  upon 
which  a  Bishop  may  well  lean  for  support  in  most  critical  moments,  and  which  may 
be  the  nucleus  for  a  much  larger  and  more  extended  organization ;  should  the  day 
ever  come — as  it  may  come,  though  I  trust  it  is  not  near— when  our  Church  has  to 
shift  for  itself,  as  the  Church  in  Ireland  has  to  do  at  present.    Well,  I  ±hm\ 
besides  this  —although  everything  which  has  been  said  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Ely  is 
of  very  great  interest — there  is  one  point  which  appears  to  me  of  especial  import- 
ance ;  and  that  is  the  use  which  he  proposed  to  make  of  the  Arohidiaconal  system. 
The  Archdeacon,  as  we  understand  his  office,  is  charged  rather  with  the  temporal 
matters  connected  with  the  Church,  which  have  a  special  interest  for  the  Laity ; 
and  the  Archdeacon  appears  to  me  to  be  the  proper  man  in  his  own  Archdeaoonzy 
to  gather  the  Laity  and  the  Clergy  around  him,  and  to  invite  their  co-operation  in 
those  local  matters  which  are  important  in  the  Archdeaconry,  and  which  it  is 
especially  and  particularly  desirable  they  should  take  part  in,  if  it  is  only  as  a 
training   to  the  larger  and  more   important    matters,  which  may  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  Diocesan  Council.    And  there  is  one  matter  which  may  spedaUy 
attract  the  attention  of  Archdeacons  and  an  Arohidiaconal  Chapter,  and  that  is  the 
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pwcrvatiop  of  the  fabric  of  onr  Ghnrehes.  Since  the  Act  was  paaaed  a  abort 
time  ago,  by  which  compulsory  Church  rates  ceased  to  exist,  we  are  left  in  this 
position;  that  in  many  parishes,  where  there  are  very  beaatifnl  Churches — and 
Chnrches  which  are  even  well  attended,  bat  only  attended  by  the  poorer  portion  of 
the  population — and  where  there  are  not  gentry  or  rich  people  resident,  there  will 
be  a  Yery  great  risk  of  the  Church  fabric  falling  into  decay,  in  conseqaence  of  the 
break-down  of  the  old  system  by  which  Chmish  rates  were  collected ;  and  I  think ' 
it  wonld  be  very  well — though  no  one  yaluee  more  than  I  do  the  blessings  we  have 
deriTed  from  the  parochial  system  in  the  Church — ^it  would  be  well  for  each  Arch- 
deaconry to  take  up  the  matter  as  an  Archdeaconry,  and  to  raise,  if  possible, 
eontribntions  throoghoat  the  Archdeaconry,  to  be  applied  by  a  central  body,  such 
as  the  Arohidiaconal  Chapter,  for  the  support  of  Chnrches  in  poor  neighbourhoods, 
where  the  parishes  would  hare  great  difficulty  in  sustaining  them.  I  am  sorry  it 
has  not  occurred  to  me  to  make  any  practical  suggestion  of  greater  value  than  that ; 
but  the  ground  has  been  so  coyered  by  those  who  have  preceded  me ;  the  papers  we 
baTe  heard  haye  been  so  exceedingly  interesting ;  and  that  read  by  Mr.  Clabon 
provokes  so  wide  a  range  of  discussion  and  thought  upon  every  subject  connected 
with  the  Church — ^is,  in  fact,  such  an  epitome  of  all  we  are  going  to  discuss  at  this 
Congress — ^that  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  follow  him,  although 
it  was  to  me  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  listen  to  him.  I  have  only  therefore, 
in  conclusion,  to  say  that  I  trust  the  danger  which  threatens  us,  and  to  which  the 
Bishop  in  his  inaugural  address  referred,  may  be  at  all  events  not  without  good, 
but  that  whatever  may  be  the  future  of  the  Church  in  its  relations  to  the  State, 
and  its  hold  upon  the  Nation,  we  may  thank  those  who  have  not  the  good  of  the 
GhuTch  at  heart,  for  having  given  us  this  warning  to  set  our  house  in  order, 
especially  if  after  having  set  it  in  order,  we  find  that  very  setting  in  order  may  be 
the  cause  of  prolonged  life. 

The  Archdeacon  of  ELT.-:-Hay  I  explain  one  point  which  Mr.  Baikes  just 
touched uponf  He  seemed  to  think  we  were  interfering  in  our  Archidiaoonal  Con- 
ferences with  Diocesan  work.  We  call  them  Archidiaoonal  Conferences  merely  in 
this  way.  They  are  great  divisions  of  one  Diocesan  Conference,  and  they  arose  in 
this  manner.  A  petition  was  made  to  the  Bishop,  that  all  the  Clergy  of  the 
Diocese  and  all  the  Churchwardens  might  meet  him  at  one  time.  The  Bishop  said : 
**  This  will  bring  two  thousand  people  together,  and  we  can*  t  have  deliberation.  I 
am  willing  to  cut  it  up  into  four  portions,  and  to  meet  the  different  portions  at 
different  centres ;  so  that  the  whole  four  will  really  fgrm  one  great  Diocesan  Con- 
ferenee."  It  is,  therefore,  not  an  Archidaconal  Conference  at  all ;  it  is  nothing  but 
the  division  of  one  great  Diocesan  Conference,  so  that  the  Bishop  may  be  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  every  Clergyman,  every  Churchwarden,  and  a  large  number  of 
Lay  representatives  of  all  the  Parishes  of  the  Diocese. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Tatlob. — ^I  shall  only  treat  this  subject  in  one  of  its  aspects ;  and  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  define  it  as  it  presents  itself  to  my  mind.  By 
Diocesan  organization  I  understand  the  organization  of  the  Churchmen,  Lay  and 
Clerical,  of  each  Diocese  into  one  organic  whole,  in  which  the  Lay  and  Clerical 
elements  should,  by  a  system  of  representation,  or  ex-offidOf  or  by  a  combination 
of  both  methods,  be  formed  into  an  organised  body  for  deliberation  and  action  on 
all,  or  certain  matters,  affecting  the  well  being  of  the  Church;  an  organization 
•which  by  means  of  Buridecanal  Chapters  and  Arohidiaconal  Synods  should  extend 
its  ramifications  throughout  the  whole  Diocese.  Such  a  scheme  may  be  called  a 
qrstem  of  Synodical  Oovemment,  or  it  may  not.  The  name  is  but  of  littie  im- 
povtaaoe  if  we  understand  rightly  what  is  really  meant  by  the  thing  itself.  If 
there  be  indeed   nothing  beyond  bare  conference,  friendly   deliberation,   frank 
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diseassion  of  sabjeots,  and  eandid  oomparison  of  difleiing  opixiionB,  then, 
valuable  all  that  may  be,  I  do  not  think  the  word  organization  can  proporly  be 
applied  to  it.  Organization  implies  action,  corporate  action,  the  action  of  the  body 
as  such,  and  is  intended  for  it.  The  essential  feature  then  of  Diocesan  orgamsft- 
tion  is  expressed  in  the  one  word,  aotion.  That  action  wonld,  of  course,  be  deter- 
mined by  the  majority,  and  would  naturally,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  be  binding  on 
the  minority.  I  do  not  mean  binding  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  for  that  would  be 
impossible,  and  it  is  not  even  contemplated,  but  binding  morally— binding,  t.  «.,  aa 
the  resolutions  or  decisions  of  any  committee  or  voluntary  society  are  binding  on 
all  its  members.  The  only  way  by  which  they  can  avoid  their  responsibility  and 
regain  their  freedom,  is  by  withdrawing  from  membership  with  the  body. 

I  have  sufficiently  stated  my  views  as  to  what  I  understand  by  Diocesan  Organisa- 
tion, and  I  am  quite  sure  that  those  who  advocate  it  do  so  from  the  purest  motives 
and  the  sinoerest  convictions.  I  must,  however,  state  briefly,  but  frankly  and 
plainly  (for  we  are  met  for  free  speech),  the  reasons  for  which  I  am  unable  io 
concur  with  them.  My  objections  apply,  however,  only  as  long  as  the  Chuzeh  is 
established,  as  at  present.  Diocesan  organization,  in  some  form,  in  other  wordSf 
$elf-govem7nefit,  would  become  a  necessity  if  disestablished. 

First,  then,  I  regard  Diocesan  Organization,  as  above  defined,  to  be  objectionable, 
because  an  essential  condition  of  healthful  organic  action  would  be  wanting,  viz., 
what  may  be  called  homogeneousness  of  the  constituent  elements. 

In  all  natm'al  orgamsms,  the  various  elements  which  enter  into  the  compoeltion 
have  certain  affinities,  chemical  or  vital,  for  each  other.  They  have  as  it  were  a 
capacity  for  assimilation,  and  the  happy  result  is  harmonious  development 
and  healthy  vigorous  aotion  of  all  its  parts,  each  in  its  place  and  the  whole  as  one. 
The  one  cannot  say  to  the  other,  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  still  leas  ean  it  say*  I 
would  be  better  by  its  removal. 

But  if  from  any  cause  a  foreign  element  obtained  admission  into  the  system,  an 
unnatural,  unhealthy,  and  disturbed  aotion  would  be  at  once  set  up,  uneamneiw  and 
irritation  would  ensue ;  nor  would  the  disturbance  cease,  and  the  healthy  aetion  be 
restored,  until  the  foreign  element  was  expelled.  In  like  manner  also,  if  any  ol 
its  parts  become  diseased,  it  must  either  be  restored  to  health,  or  removed  from 
the  system.  When  the  gentler  remedies  of  the  physician  have  failed,  the  sharper 
one  of  the  surgeon's  knife  must  be  called  into  requisition,  if  the  life  of  the  patient  is 
to  be  preserved. 

The  analogy  is  not  difficult  to  apply. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  every  Diocese  in  the  land, 
more  or  less  developed,  three  antagonistic  and  mutually  destructive  sohools  of 
thought.  They  are  not  mere  differences  of  opinion,  but  fundamental  differenoes 
of  principle.  An  opinion  is  one  thing,  and  a  principle  is  another;  and  whilst 
we  need  not  exalt  our  opinions  into  principles,  we  must  not  lower  our  principles 
into  mere  opinions.  A  Ohristian  man  need  not  be  over  confident  about  the  one, 
but  he  ought  to  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  other. 

Now  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  my  conviction,  and  without  saying  whioh  is  ri^t 
or  wrong,  that  the  principles  of  saoramentalism  are  fundamentally  opposed  to  those 
of  the  BvangeUcal  School  in  the  one  direction,  as  are  those  of  the  Bationalistie 
School  on  the  other.  For  the  one,  as  we  conceive,  overlays,  the  other  undermines 
the  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  is  not  now  under 
discussion. 

How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  possible  for  these  three  discordant  and  mntoally 
repelling  elements  to  work  together  in  harmonious  corporate  aotion?  Disoosid^ 
there  may  be,  and  debate  and  controversy,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  there  eould 
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be  ev0tt  deHberatloii,  mneh  less  aotian,  for  deliberatioii  implies  some  ooxninon 
gioimd  of  agreement. 

Besides,  it  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  men  may,  and  some  aetoally  do,  object 
oonsoientionsly  to  be  yoked  together  with  others  with  whom  they  have  no  religions 
sympathy,  but  on  the  contrary,  whom  they  sincerely  regard,  rightly  or  wrongly  it 
matters  not,  as  the  teachers  of  error.  They  do  not  feel  the  objection  at 
present,  because  they  consider  the  c^sposing  schools  as  lying  beyond  the  fair 
limits  of  the  Chmish;  and  they  are  openly  opposed  to  them,  not,  however,  from 
any  ill-will  towards  individnals,  bat  from  a  regard  to  what  they  believe  to  be 
troth.  How,  then,  can  they  vohmtarily  enter  into  a  new  organization  to  aet 
together? 

But  it  may  be  said,  they  can  snrely  act  together  for  matters  of  practical  detail,  as 
the  boilding  of  schools,  erecting  chmrches,  collecting  fuids,  Ae.  I  reply,  by  no 
means.  They  may  each  very  properly  object  to  collect  fonds  unless  they  are  sure 
they  will  be  applied  to  purposes  of  which  they  approve ;  they  may  refuse  to  conenr 
in  erecting  a  church,  or  a  building  a  school,  until  th^  have  some  guarantee  as  to 
what  will  be  taught  within  their  walls.  The  fact  is,  all  matters  of  practical  detail 
touch  principle  on  one  side ;  they  cannot  be  wholly  separated. 

Secondly,  I  see  a  grave  objection  to  Diocesan  Organization  in  our  Established 
Ghuich,  because,  so  far  from  the  organization  being  a  proper  development  of  the 
whole,  with  all  its  parts  in  due  proportion,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  tend 
to  the  undue  development  of  one  part  above  another,  whereby  the  legitimate  action 
of  that  other  would  be  impeded,  its  development  dwarfed  and  stunted,  and  its  life 
all  but  crushed  out. 

The  Episcopate  is  an  essential  element  in  Diocesan  Organisation.  In  our 
Established  Church  it  has,  and  rightly  so,  considerable  power,  and  more  than 
power,  influence— influence  inseparably  attaching  to  the  office.  The  Episcopate  is 
to  a  considerable  extent,  not  indeed  the  sole,  but  in  its  place  and  sphere,  the 
abflolute  fountain^  of  preferment,  honour,  diguity,  and  emolument.  These  are,  to 
some  extent,  at  its  sole  disposal.  Now,  in  an  organization  of  which  the  Episcopate 
is  an  essential,  if  not  the  chief  member,  such  a  state  of  things  must  attach  to  it 
ahnost  supreme  control.  It  is  not  at  aU  times  easy  to  maintain  independence  of 
conduct  in  the  &ee  of  difficulties ;  and  though  the  Clergy  have  ever  proved  them- 
selves as  independent  a  body  of  men  as  any  other,  yet  it  is  no  part  of  wisdom  to 
increase  those  difficulties.  With  every  desire  to  do  light,  and  to  act  conscientiously, 
men  are  often  placed  in  circumstances  where  they  are  severely  tried ;  and  honest, 
conscientious  conviction  may  indicate  a  course  of  conduct  which  is  at  variance  with 
other  considerations.  No  man  is  wholly  insensible  to  the  favour  and  goodwill  of 
those  in  authority ;  and  a  desire  to  please,  from  conscientious  respect  for  the  office, 
may  at  times  act  as  a  somewhat  disturbing  element  on  the  delicate  machinery  and 
exquisite  sensibilities  of  the  inner  man  with  all  its  complexity  of  motives. 

I  fear,  then,  that  the  Episcopate  would  become  invested  with  autocratic  power, 
{.  e.,  with  the  absolute  control  of  the  Diocesan  Organization ;  and  of  course  against 
such  a  power  the  efforts  of  one  or  a  few  humble  individuals  would  be  powerless. 
The  liberties  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  would  exist  but  in  name ;  centralisation  would 
be  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  the  Episcopate  would,  even  in  spite  of  itself,  become 
the  dominant  element  of  the  whole.  Were  the  Church  disestablished,  and  therefore 
thrown  on  self-government,  and  the  Lay  element  to  assume  its  full  and  proper 
position,  it  would,  I  doubt  not,  very  easily  flnd  means  to  preserve  the  balance,  and 
save  itself  from  such  a  result  by  securing  the  just  rights  and  liberties  of  all  its 
members. 

But  I  must  add  that,  «ven  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  where  the  Episcopal 
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Ohnroh  is  not  estabUalied^  the  sdheme  of  Diocesan  Organiaation  does  not  "^"^ 
be  favourable  to  Uberty.  IndiTidualism  is  dwarfed.  As  is  the  Bishop,  so  »  » 
Clergy,  and  so,  of  course,  wiU  be  the  Laity;  like  people,  like  Priest.    Thisrwoltis 

mainly  due  to  what  I  beUeve  to  be  the  yimons  system  of  ''voHng  hy  ^'^^L^  "f  *? 
the  Clergy  and  Laity  could  have  separate  interests,  a  system  by  which  CleniMi 
isolation  is  fostered,  the  Church  broken  into  rival  sections,  instead  of  being  all  one 
in  Christ,  and  too  much  power  thrown  into  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  he  no* 

infallible.  .  i-»*^;i 

Thirdly,  I  consider  Diocesan  Organization  to  be  objectionable  as  being  caiomaiea 
to  hasten  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church.    I  am  not  by  any  meona   uo 
enamoured  of  the  present  state  of  things  as  to  wish  to  maintain  the  Establishment 
at  all  hazards;  still,  beUeving  as  I  do  that  the  Protestant  Church  of  this  land  lias 
been  an  incalculable  blessing  to  the  country,  has  fostered  its  Uberties,  developed  ita 
inteUect,  cherished  its  piety,  and  presented  to  the  world  a  bright  example  of  Bob«% 
rational,  yet  truly  spiritual  and  Scriptural  reUgion,  I  would,  if  possible,  preeerre 
it  still  to  be  in  future,  as  it  has  been  in  past  generations,  a  golden  oandlestiok  to 
exhibit  the  pure,  mild  ray  of  Heaven's  Ught— the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  its  rimplifli^. 
purity,  and  integrity.    And  therefore  I  fear  to  set  on  foot  an  organisation  whi6h 
may  tend  to  precipitate  its  overthrow— first,  by  the  direct  collision  of  antagoniatie 
elements ;  secondly,  by  interfering  with  the  cherished  liberties  of  the  ClOTgy,  mod 
so  weakening  their  attachment;  and  thirdly,  by  emboldening  the  enemies  of  aH 
Establishments  to  jwint  to  the  semblance  of  self-government  which  Diooesan 
Organization  would  present,  as  a  reason  for  its  overthrow. 

It  may  be  said  we  should  prepare  for  the  coming  storm,  the  storm  which,  has 
overtaken  the  Irish  branch  of  the  United  Church.  My  answer  is,  no  matter  Ixow 
sudden  that  storm  may  be,  it  will  always,  as  we  see  even  in  the  case  of  the  Iziah 
Church,  leave  sufficient  time  for  orderly  reconstmction,  if  the  elements  of  leoon* 
stmotion  exist. 

Until  then,  I  believe  the  wisest  plan  will  be  rather  to  improve  eating  machinery, 
by  reducing  all  abnormal  action  to  harmony  with  the  original  plan,  than  to  set  up 
new.  And  above  all  things,  to  be  very  slow  in  imperilling  the  liberties  for  whioh 
martyrs  laid  down  their  lives,  and  which  are  at  present  secured  to  the  Clergy  and 
Laity  by  law ;  and  to  beware  of  calling  into  existence  an  organization  which  may 
ultimately  stifle  the  life  of  those  who  take  part  in  its  formation. 

In  conclusion,  a  free  Diocesan  Conference,  where  no  resolutions  are  passed,  is 
one  thing ;  Diocesan  Organization  is  another.  In  the  former,  every  man  is  free  to 
express  his  convictions  without  being  bound  by  those  of  others ;  and  there  may  be, 
if  thought  desirable,  a  full,  serious,  and  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  grave  topics 
which  now  agitate  the  Church ;  the  latter,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  oaee,  impUes 
the  limitation  of  individual -liberty.  The  former  would  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
many,  if  not  of  all ;  the  latter  will  ever  be  regarded  with  suspicion  by  those  to 
whom  freedom,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  is  dearer  than  corporate  action. 

Thb  Vbn.  Geo.  A.  Dbnison  {Archdeacon  of  Taiinton).— My  Lord,  I  stand 
before  this  great  assembly  as  one  of  that  discredited  genus  of  Arohdeaoons  to  whom 
my  excellent  brother,  the  Archdeacon  of  Chester,  alluded.  We  are  becoming,  if  I 
might  interpret  what  he  said,  something  approaching  very  nearly  to  an  extinct 
sp^es,  like  the  dodo.  It  has  been  asked  by  the  Honorable  Member  for  Cheater, 
"WhatistheuBeofaDiocesanSynodriamgoingtotellhimasweU  aslcan.  Ithae 

that  possibly  could  happen.  WiU  you  allow  me.  as  shortly  as  I  can  to  teU^ 
great  meeting  why  I  think  not  only  that  there  is  every  use  for  it.  but  that  it  ia  the 
only  thmg  which  can  possibly  save  the  Church  of  England?    lai^veS^dSe 
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dabftie  hM  taken  this  tnm.  I  supposed,  when  I  oame  into  this  great  hall,  that 
Diooeaan  Organization  meant  a  Diooesan  Synod.  Because  the  Diocesan  Synod  is 
the  yery  centre:  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  building  and  the  key  stone  of  the 
arch;  and  there  can  be  no  Diocesan  Organization  worth  anything  without  a 
Diocesan  Synod.  And  I  beg  here  to  say  with  aU  respect — we  are  speaking  here 
plainly  to  each  other,  and  the  plainer  we  speak  the  better — ^I  beg  to  say,  with  all 
hmnble  respect,  I  stand  for  the  term  **  Diocesan  Synod  "  and  I  think  the  term 
**  Diocesan  Conference  "  is  mbbish,  with  all  the  reasons  that  have  been  given  for 
it.  It  is  judging  of  the  substance  of  a  thing  by  its  accidents.  It  is  saying,  in  fact, 
that  because  the  Church  is  an  Established  Church,  and  therefore  the  Diocesan 
Synod  cannot  establish  laws,  it  is  not  a  Diocesan  Synod.  Why !  the  Establish- 
ment is  an  accident  of  the  Church.  The  Church  is  the  substance  and  the 
Establishment  is  an  accident.  Tou  might  just  as  well  say  you  cannot  call  a  man  a 
man,  but  only  a  rational  animal,  because  he  has  hurt  his  leg.  Let  me  give  you  my 
reasons  for  a  Diocesan  Synod.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  the  Parish  of  England  set 
about  repairing  and  restoring  its  old  Parish  Church.  The  Church  had  got  into  a 
TBiy  bad  way.  Its  walls  were  very  shaky,  and  inside  it  was  full  of  rubbish,  and 
Tery  much  discoloured.  The  windows  wanted  a  great  deal  of  repairing,  and  a  great 
deal  of  deaning.  So  the  Parish  said : — **  Let  us  have  some  new  Churchwardens, 
and  see  what  we  can  do ;"  and  they  got  two  new  Churchwardens,  one  for  the  Rector, 
and  the  other  for  the  Pariah,  and  they  set  to  work.  There  were  plenty  of  old 
materials  lying  quite  ready  to  their  hand,  soxmd,  and  of  the  very  best  quality;  so  they 
did  not  want  a  rate,  which  is  a  very  comfortable  thing  for  a  Parish.  And  besides 
that,  there  were  a  great  many  workpeople  ready  to  work.  Some  of  them  worked  for 
love,  which  is  always  the  highest  and  best  wages ;  so  they  did  not  want  any  pay. 
Others  worked  for  money  and  for  money's  worth ;  but  as  all  the  money  oame  out  of  the 
tithes,  and  glebes,  and  manorial  rights,  and  the  old  hereditaments  of  the  Parish 
Church,  the  parishioners  took  it  very  easy,  as  they  always  will  under  such  dream- 
stances.  They  said,  **  Well,  there  is  plenty  of  money ;  we  have  not  to  make  a  rate, 
and  nothing  to  pay;  let  the  workmen  help  themselves  as  they  like."  And  they  did 
help  themselves  with  a  vengeance.  So  they  set  to  work.  They  had  plenty  of  work- 
people now.  So  many  came  in,  that  they  tripped  up  each  other ;  and  very  often  a 
foreign  workman,  who  was  but  a  moderate  hand,  came  in  and  tripped  up  the  skilled 
English  workman,  took  his  tools,  and  did  his  work  very  badly.  But  after  all,  it  was  not 
a  very  bad  business  in  the  end.  The  Church  was  restored  and. repaired,  and  the 
rubbish  got  rid  of;  the  discolouration  was  remedied,  and  the  windows  were  deaned ; 
and  the  parishioners  congratulated  themselves  very  mudi,  and  some  of  them 
thanked  God.  But  there  were  a  good  many  people— there  always  have  been — ^who 
grumbled  aU  the  time.  There  was  the  old  Churchwarden  party,  who  said  nothing 
wanted  doing ;  and  there  were  the  people  who  wanted  to  pull  down  the  old  Church 
and  build  no  new  one ;  and  there  were  some  others  who  objected  to  the  uniform 
style  and  wanted  all  styles.  And  so  the  grumbling  went  on  so  long  that  after  a 
time  the  parishioners  persuaded  the  Churchwardens  to  begin  again ;  and  they 
began  patching  and  piddng.  They  kept  patching  on  bits  here  and  there,  and  they 
kept  piddng  holes  in  every  direction,  and  pulling  out  the  stones,  and  putting  in 
wood ;  and  they  went  on  in  this  way,  and  have  gone  on  ever  since  in  this  way — the 
Parish  Churchwarden  very  busy  and  active,  and  the  Hector's  Churchwarden 
standing  by  and  looking  on.  In  the  end  it  has  come  to  this — ^that  the  Parish 
Ohurdiwarden  has  now  pulled  out  the  foundation  stone,  and  the  whole  building  Ib 
coming  down  fast  about  his  ears.  Now,  my  Lord,  that  is  my  figure.  Now,  I  will 
drop  my  figure.  The  Parishioners  are  not  very  well  pleased  at  this  state  of  things, 
and  they  say,  "  This  will  not  do ;  we  must  save  the  old  building  at  all  costs ;  we  must 
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ten  the  PariBh  Ohiawhwarden  our  mind,  and  if  he  wonH  Uston  to  nfl  we  mii8t  torn 
out."      Now,  I  want  to  know  how  on  earth  are   the  people  of  England  to  M 
the  Parish  Churchwarden  know  their  mind  ?    Here  is  the  greatest  Corporation  m 
the  world— the  Church  of  England-with  no  representation.    Does  any  man  taU 
me  that  the  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  represent  the  Church  of  Bnfi^and? 
Does  any  man  tell  me  that  the  Convocations  represent  the  Church  of  England  ? 
Why  I  they  are  nothing  but  a  very  poor  and  inadequate  representation  of  its  spiritu- 
aUty.    Is  there  anything  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  represents  the  Chnibh  of 
England  ?    Where  is  it  then  f    I  say  there  is  no  representation,  and  therefore  no 
corporate  Ufe  of  the  Church,  as  before  the  Legislature.    How  is  the  voice  of  the 
Church  of  England  then  to  reach  Parliament  ?    You  don't  suppose  that  Parliament 
is  going  to  deal  with  the  Church  of  England  as  a  Church  any  longer.    It  in  an 
absolute  delusion;  it  can't  be  done.  ParUament,  however,  can  be  made  to  deal  with 
the  Church  of  England  as  containing  the  Uirgest,  most  influential,  and  most  powerful 
body  of  its  citizens.  But  Parliament  must  hear  its  voice ;  and  who  can  aay  thai  the 
voice  of  the  Church  of  England  finds  its  way  to  the  House  of  Commona  ?    All 
such  action  as  has  been  talked  about,  in  Parishes  and  Archdeaconries,  is  all 
perfect   nonsense.      It   never    reaches    anybody.      Often,    it    does    not^  even 
get  into  the  local  paper.    But,  if  there  were  a  Diocesan  Synod  in  every  Diocese, 
so  that  it  could  be  said  to  Parliament  "  Here  is  the  opinion  of   he  Diocese  of 
Chester— of  the  representatives,  Clerical  and  Lay,  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester,  who 
have  met  and  deUberated  upon  those  great  questions  which  are  agitating  the 
Church" ;    if  this  could  be  said — and  God  grant  the  time  may  come  when  every 
Diocese  in  England  wiU  be  able  to  say  by  its  own  organized  representation  '*  Here 
Is  the  opinion  of  this  Diocese," — ^then  we  might  say  to  Parliament  *' We  ask  yon 
whether,  as  the  largest  and  most  influential  body  of  the  citizens  of  England,  we 
have  not  a  right  to  be  heard."    That  is  my  answer  to  the  Honourable  Member  lor 
Chester.    Now,  then,  with  regard  to  the  last  speaker,  let  me  say  a  word.    Be 
seemed  to  think  it  was  wholly  impossible  we  should  ever  unite.     Let  me  tell  this 
meeting  a  littie  story.    The  other  day — ^it  is  only  three  weeks  ago-^in  the  Deanery 
in  which  I  live,  which  is  composed  of  thirty  eight  parishes,  we  set  on  foot  a  repre- 
sentative meeting  of  Laity  and  Clergy.    We  met  for  the  first  time  at  Weston* 
super-Mare,  not  a  place  of  a  very  elevated  Church  character.    Well,  we  met  about 
fifty  people.    I  took  Fome  pains  to  turn  the  discussion  immediately  on  Diocesan 
Synods.    I  said — **  Gentiemen,  unless  you  have  something  to  do,  what  on  earth  is 
the  use  of  your  coming  together  ?  "  and  I  said — '*  Now,  there  is  a  great  thing  to  do. 
Let  the  first  action  of  this  meeting  be  to  do  what  it  can  to  promote  Diooesan 
Synods."    Well,  to  my  great  surprise,  everybody  assented.    There  were  certainly 

more  of  what  are  commonly  called — ^I  don't  use  the  word  in  any  invidions  sense 

what  are  commonly  called  "  Low  Churchmen,"  than  "  High  Churchmen"  present, 
and  they  all  assented.    My  esteemed  friend  the  Bev.  Joseph  Ditcher,  on  the  other 

lys." 
I  said 

, ^  accepted  it  in  my  words. 

I  will  tell  you  one  little  difference,  which  will  only  more  elaborate  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  the  term  "  Diocesan  Conference"  is  rubbish.  My  reverend  friend 
said—"  I  should  like  to  add  some  words,  and  say  we  want  immediate  action,"  and  I 
said -"Oh,  by  aU  means;  put  that  in."  Then  he  said— "Now  I  ahonld  like 
Conference  instead  of  Synod."  I  said-"  You  know  that  is  a  good  deal  for  me  to 
swallow,"  but  for  the  sake  of  unanimity— I  thought  the  meeting  would  all  go  with 
him-I  said  "  By  all  means,  let  us  have  Conference. "  Directiy  the  resolution  was 
put  m  tiiat  form,  up  jumped  a  young  Clergyman— the  son  of  a  man  not  of  the  same 
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sehool  of  thought  an  myBelf— and  he  said—**  I  oan't  stand  Oonferenoe ;  I  moat  hate 
Synod*' ;  and  on  his  amendment  being  pat  to  the  meeting,  forty  hands  were  held  np 
for  it,  and  none  against  it.  I  have  tried  to  answer  the  Honourable  Member  for  Chester, 
and  to  tell  him  what  is  the  nse  of  a  Biooesan  Synod ;  and  I  have  tried  to  answer 
Dr.  Taylor,  and  to  show  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  bringing  the  whole  power  of  the 
Ghnich  of  England  to  bear  npon  Parliament,  that  a  Biooesan  Synod  in  each  Diooese 
is  absolutely  necessary,  that  it  eannot  Uto  without  it,  and  that  if  you  don't  have  it 
you  will  die.  My  answer  may  not,  to  the  minds  of  many,  be  worth  much.  Some 
gentlemen  may  think  it  rubbish,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  very  good  sense.  It  is 
possible,  my  Lord,  that  we  may  have  something  like  a  oonoarrence  at  any  rate  in 
bringing  the  opinion  of  the  Ghuroh  of  England  to  bear  upon  Parliament ;  and  if 
you  want  to  preserve  the  Established  Ohundi  of  this  country— though  for  my  part 
I  don't  heeitate  to  teU  you  I  think  it  is  gone— do  your  utmost,  let  me  request  you  in  all 
affection,  those  who  agree  with  me  in  Church  matters,  and  those  who  don't,  use  all 
your  endeavours.  Clergyman  and  Layman,  and  never  stop  until  you  create  and 
establish  a  Diocesan  Synod  of  Clergy  and  Laity,  presided  over  by  the  Bishop  in 
every  Diocese  of  this  Church. 

Chablbs  Hioozhs,  Esq.— As  a  humble  layman  in  the  Diocese  of  Ely,  I  feel  very 
happy  in  being  allowed  to  add  my  feeble  testimony  to  the  exceeding  importance  of 
that  Diocesan  Organisation  which  has  been  carried  on  there.  It  has  been,  I 
believe,  also  carried  on,  so  far  as  regards  many  of  its  principles  and  much  of  its 
mode  of  action,  in  other  Dioceses  as  well ;  and  I  hope  and  tmst  that  some  action 
will  be  taken  all  over  the  country,  for  sure  I  am  that  it  attaches  itself  to  very 
important  practical  matters  now  of  very  serious  bearing  upon  the  Church,  and  I  can 
Bcaroely  conceive  anything  more  likely  to  draw  together  the  Laity  and  the  Clergy 
into  combined  action.  The  Clergy  have  said  a  great  deal  about  the  Church  system 
wanting  changing.  I  dgn't  believe  anything  of  the  sort.  I  believe  this,  that  the 
Church  system  wants  carrying  out  a  great  deal  more  faithfolly,  a  great  deal  more 
intelligently,  a  great  deal  more  earnestly,  and  a  great  deal  more  lovingly,  than  it 
has  been ;  but  I  beUeve  that  the  system,  if  it  has  fair  play,  will  give  all  that  is 
wanted  for  the  safety  of  our  beloved  Church  in  this  comitry.  I  can  remember  very 
well  indeed,  that  forty  years  ago  such  a  thing  as  a  Bishop  was  never  seen,  and  no 
one  knew  what  a  Bishop  meant  in  the  mral  districts  of  the  country.  In  the  parish 
where  I  lived,  and  in  the  small  parishes  all  aronnd  me,  nobody  ever  saw  a  Bishop, 
and  scarcely  knew  there  was  such  an  officer  in  the  Church.  At  all  events  we  never 
saw  him.  The  Confirmations  were  carried  on  in  a  town  eight  or  ten  miles  off.  I 
think  this  may  explain  in  a  great  measure  the  bad  way  into  which  the  Church  has 
got.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  the  whole  system  is  very  greatly  changed.  I  speak 
particiilarly  of  onr  own  Diocese,  because  I  know  it  better.  Bnri-decanal  action  is 
in  foil  operation  with  us ;  and  I  must  say,  I  think  nothing  has  tended  to  draw  the 
Clergy  flmd  Laity  together  in  combined  living  action  more  than  the  Buri-decanal 
Chapters  and  meetings  have  done.  We  are  invited  by  the  Clergy  to  take  part  in 
their  disonssions.  I  hope  we  do  so  in  an  earnest,  affectionate,  warm,  loving  and 
fitithfol  spirit.  We  don't  want  to  dictate  to  the  Clergy  at  all ;  but  we  do  feel  when 
these  things  are  put  before  us  for  consideration,  they  stir  us  up,  animate  onr  minds 
and  affections,  and  make  us  love  the  old  Church  of  England  much  better  than  ever. 
The  Archdeacon  of  Taunton  made  himself  very  merry  on  the  subject  of  Diocesan 
Conferences.  Now,  I  think,  if  you  oan't  get  a  Synod,  Conferences  are  a  very  good 
thing.  Our  own  most  excellent  Bishop  is  quite  willing  to  have  Diocesan  Synods,  if  he 
could  only  see  his  way  to  them.  If  the  Clergy  and  Laity  are  anxious  to  have  them 
we  shall  have  them ;  and  I  am  sure  other  Bishops  would  be  very  willing  to  have 
them*  if  they  could  only  be  convinced  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity 
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to  meet  in  Diooeaan  Synoda.  We  haTe  had,  in  the  Diooeee  of  Ely,  Avohidiaecauil 
Conferenoee,  in  which  large  nnmhers  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  haye  been  broo^t 
together,  and  I  myself  ean  testify  to  the  ezoeeding  value  of  those  Gonferenees. 
Large  nnmbers  of  the  Laity,  who  had  previously  thought  very  little  about  Gknreh 
matters,  have  been  led  to  read  about  them  and  to  talk  about  them.  They  oame 
together,  to  the  number  of  600  or  600,  in  a  room  in  the  centre  of  the  Arohdeaoonxy, 
and  stirred  one  another  up  with  regard  to  Church  matters,  and  told  each  other  their 
'hopes  and  fears  and  anxieties ;  and  it  did  us  all  good  for  a  month  after.  Zjenft 
Missions  have  been  tried,  and  have  been  a  very  great  success,  in  the  Diocese  in 
which  I  live,  and  in  the  Diocese  of  Oxford.  The  Clergy  who  have  been  appointed 
to  carry  out  these  Lent  services  have  stirred  up  the  whole  country,  have  greaUj 
increased  Christian  feeling  and  Church  feeling,  and  done  a  vast  work  there,  i^di  I 
am  sure  will  bring  forth  very  great  and  important  results  hereafter.  This  may  not 
be  all  we  can  wish  for  and  desire,  but  it  is  a  very  great  thing  that  we  have  in  the 
course  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  got  on  so  far  as  we  have ;  and  I  thank  God  for 
the  success  He  has  given  to  all  these  various  means,  because  I  feel  that  they  aie 
stirring  up  the  Laity.  I  feel  that  they  are  stirring  up  myself,  and  I  am  sure  they 
are  stirring  up  thousands  of  my  coimtrymen,  to  a  greater  desire  for  the  welfare  axid 
stability  of  the  Church  of  England.  Something  has  been  said  about  the  old  ship  of 
the  Church  going  to  pieces  on  the  rocks.  Now,  when  I  was  a  child,  my  mother 
used  to  tell  me  that  the  good  Providence  of  God  reigned  over  everything,  and  pre- 
served everything,  and  that  not  even  a  sparrow  fell  to  the  ground  without  His 
Divine  permission.  Then,  shall  I  believe  that  a  Church  which  has  existed  in 
England  ever  since  almost  Apostolic  times — founded  almost  by  Apostolic  men — 
shall  be  destroyed  because  a  few  disaffected  people,  who  know  nothing  about  the 
Church's  system,  and  care  nothing  about  her  principles,  think  so?  Never  1  Never  ! 
He  is  our  help  and  strength ;  and  by  His  good  grace  we  wil^  buckle  ourselves  to  omr 
work ;  and  the  Church  of  England  will  stand  stronger  and  firmer  in  the  hearts  of 
all  her  people  than  she  has  ever  done. 

The  Bev.  G.  Lbwthwaits. — There  is  one  point  which  I  think  is  very  cognate  to 
this  question  of  Diocesan  Organisation  which  has  not  been  referred  to.  I  mean  the 
mode  of  appointing  our  Bishops.  The  Laity  would  feel  more  interest  in  Diocesan 
work  if  they  felt  that  they  had  their  legitimate  and  constitutional  part  in  the 
selection  and  appointment  of  their  Bishops.  For,  whilst  the  Bishop  derives  his 
Divine  mission  from  the  Apostles,  we  must  remember  that  his  jurisdiction  is  derived 
from  the  Church ;  and  if  the  Church  was,  as  we  know  it  was,  the  first  pattern  of 
Constitutional  Government,  if  into  the  despotism  of  the  Boman  State  it  brought 
the  principles  of  Bepresentative  Government,  surely  in  these  days  that  boast  them- 
selves so  much  of  civil,  and  still  more  of  religious,  liberty,  the  Church  should  not 
be  kept  from  her  rightful  inheritance.  And,  mind,  I  claim  the  power  to  elect  its 
Bishops  as  the  right  of  the  Church,  not  merely  as  a  spiritual  organisation ;  but  I 
speak,  I  dare  say,  before  many  lawyers,  and  I  would  put  it  to  them  whether  the 
present  practice  is  not  unconstitutional,  and,  as  I  verily  believe,  even  illegal.  I 
mean  that,  whereas  it  had  been  the  custom  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  for  the  Church  to 
appoint  its  own  Bishops— as  the  ordinance  of  Wihtred,  King  of  Kent,  in  693, 
testifies,  and  as  the  Confirmation  of  the  same  by  Ethelbald,  King  of  the  Mercians, 
in  742,  also  testifies — ^the  Magna  Charta,  which  some  have  supposed  was  an  obtain- 
ing, at  a  time  of  weakness  of  the  Crown,  of  fresh  rights  to  the  Church,  was  merely 
the  re-asserting  of  her  ancient  rights ;  and  in  that  Charter  the  first  clause  says  that 
the  Church  of  England  shall  be  free,  and  its  rights  and  liberties  unrestittined.  This 
Charter  was  confirmed  by  about  thirty  more  charters,  and  one  of  them,  the  9th 
Henry  IV.,  c.  9,  specially  stipulates  that  elections  to  Bishoprics,  &c.,  should  be 
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free,  and  not  mflnenoed  by  the  interference  of  the  Pope  or  of  the  Crown.  Ton 
may,  perhape,  be  aware  that  the  present  practice  depends  only  on  one  statate,  the 
26th  Henry  Ym.,  c.  30.  It  may  be,  that  in  former  times  the  Crown  had  some- 
times sent  recommendations  with  regard  to  appointments,  but  the  constitutional 
position  of  the  question  was  decided  by  King  John,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  25th  Edward  m.,  that  very  "  Statute  of  ProYisora*'  which  Henry 
VILL.  abused  to  establish  his  arbitrary  power.  In  that  **  Statute  of  ProTisors**  it 
Ib  stated  that  the  Boyal  prerogative  shall  consist  in  the  issuing  of  a  congi  d^aire,  or 
leave  to  eleet,  and  giving  the  Boyal  assent  after  election ;  and  King  John  had 
declared  that  the  leave  to  elect,  and  the  confirmation  after  election,  should  not 
be  withholden  without  reasonable  cause  being  assigned.  Let  me  just  read 
what  Fronde,  the  historian,  says  with  regard  to  that  20th  chapter  of 
the  26th  Henry  YHI.  He  says: — "The  crisis  of  a  revolution  was  not 
the  moment  at  which  the  legal  privileges  of  the  Chapters  could  be  safely 
restored  to  them.  The  problem  of  re-arrangement  was  a  difficult  one,  and  it  was 
met  in  a  manner  peculiarly  English.  The  practice  of  granting  the  congi  ePilire,  to 
the  Chapters  on  the  occurence  of  a  vacancy  was  again  adopted,  and  the  Church 
resumed  the  forms  of  liberty ;  but  the  license  to  elect  a  Bishop  was  to  be  accom- 
panied with  the  name  of  the  person  whom  the  Chapter  was  required  to  elect; 
and  if  within  twelve  days  the  person  so  named  had  not  been  chosen,  the  nomination 
of  the  Crown  was  to  become  absolute,  and  the  Chapter  would  incur  a  proemunire." 
And  he  adds  in  a  note ; — "  So  long  as  the  Beformation  was  in  progress,  it  was 
neeessaiy  to  prevent  the  intrusion  upon  the  bench  of  Bishops  of  Bomanising 
tendencies,  and  the  Beans  and  Chapters  were  therefore  protected  by  a  strong  hand 
from  their  own  possible  mistakes.  But  the  form  of  liberty  was  conceded  to  them, 
not,  I  hope,  to  plaoe  deliberately  a  body  of  clergymen  in  a  degrading  position,  but 
in  the  belief  that  at  no  distant  time  the  Church  mjjB^t  be  allowed  without  danger 
to  xeanme  some  degree  of  self-government."  ^ 


EVENING    MEETING,    Sth  OCTOBER. 

THE    BIGHT    BEV.   PBESIDENT    TOOK    THE    CHAIB   AT    T   O'CLOCK. 

CLERICAL  EDUCATION  AND  OUR  ANCIENT 

UNIVERSITIES. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gbay  read  the  following  Paper : — 

In  the  preparation  of  a  Paper  on  Clerical  Education,  as  guided 
and  tested  by  the  Examinations  for  Deacon's  Orders,  help  was 
sought  and  gained,  and  is  now  thankfully  acknowledged,  from  more 
than  twenty  of  the  Examining  Chaplains  in  the  provincies  of 
Canterbury  and  York.  They  have  supplied  me  with  copies  of  their 
recent  examination-papers,  and  with  information  and  suggestions, 
for  which  I  am  indeed  their  debtor. 
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As  to  the  questions  proposed  in  these  Examinations,  their  extent 
and  depth  would  seem  to  leave  little  to  be  desired,  demanding  for 
their  full  answer  an  amount  of  varied  reading  fit  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  the  knowledge  of  a  Master  in  Israel.  This  fact,  however, 
only  shows  the  mind  of  the  Church ;  it  lets  her  future  Ministers 
see  clearly  what  she  wishes  their  acquirements  to  be,  and  as  such 
valeat  quantum  valet.  The  enquiry  must  follow,  how  far  are  such 
questions  well  answered ;  and  the  reply  is  by  no  means  always  such 
as  one  is  glad  to  hear. 

The  number  of  failures,  indeed,  in  such  Examinations  is  very 
small,  it  being  no  uncommon  thing  for  all  the  candidates  to  pass. 
This,  however,  may  be  accounted  for  in  some  Dioceses  by  a  practice 
of,  so  to  say,  weeding  the  candidates  through  a  preliminary  inter- 
view with  the  Bishop  or  his  Chaplain,  after  which  those  who  are 
clearly  ineligible  are  dissuaded  from  presenting  themselves.  ^  In 
one  Diocese,  candidates  about  whom  there  might  be  some  hesita- 
tion are  admitted  into  the  Diaconate,  inasmuch  as  before  they  may 
apply  for  Priests  orders,  they  will  have  to  undergo  more  than  one 
Examination  in  a  few  specified  books  at  a  time  ;  and  from  these 
intermediate  trials,  stretching  occasionally  over  three  or  four  years, 
men  are  said  to  derive  no  small  advantage. 

Another  reason,  however,  of  this  fewness  of  failures,  may  be  an 
unwillingness  to  set  up  a  high  standard,  when  it  is  impossible  to 
help  knowing  what  may  be  at  times  the  mischievous  consequences 
of  a  candidate's  rejection  to  the  neighbourhood  where  his  place  is 
ready  for  him ;  a  weak  Incumbent  must  struggle  on  alone,  or  an 
outiying  district  be  still  left  without  the  missionary- work  for  want 
of  which  it  is  lapsing  into  heathenism.     Even  in  Westminster 
Hall,  it  is  a  saying  that  hard  cases  make  bad  law ;  and  so  it  is  that 
the  poverty,  and  not  the  will,  of  the  Church,  consents  to  send  forth 
labourers,  about  whose  skill  she  has  misgivings,  into  portions  of 
her  vineyard,  which  must  otherwise  run  wild.     There  is  a  dispo- 
sition to  hope  that,  in  some  instances,  graces  may  supply  the  place 
of  gifts ;  and  candidates  in  their  preparation  may,  more  or  less 
unconsciously,  rely  on  this  reluctance  to  send  away  earnest  men 
offenng  tiiemselves  for  hard  work.     There  is,  however,  no  security 
for  a  man  remaining  long  in  the  post  to  which,  for  special  reasons, 
he  has  been  assigned.     After  a  few  years  passed  on  the  moors,  or 
the  hUl-side,  he  may  vanish,  and  reappear  in  the  educated  quarter 
of  a  wealthy  town.     There  may,  now  and  then,  be   heard  the 
unseemly  but  significant  phrase  of  a  back-door  to  Holy  Orders 

to  make  it  a  steppmg-stone  to  Atiiens  or  Corinth  ;  and  the  pSsS 
bihty  of  such  migrations  may  supply  one  argument  in  fevou^  Ke 
C^rSir"  ''    '""^  ''"^^   standard^for   admiSj^^^'tS 

Among  the  deficiencies  which  have  been  noted  in  thesA  F^«^4 
nations,  are  the  want  of  careful  study  of  sucnntJ^Jl  «cf  ^ 
and  Butier,  and  consequentiy  a  ^eniVL^^t^^^'^^^^^ 
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theology   and  the  evidences  of  oar  faith.      The  weakest  point, 
howeyer,  is  the  absence  of  an  accnrate  and  critical  knowledge  of 
Holy  Scripture.     Deep  is  the  lamentation  over  this,  and  steadily 
onght  it  to  make  its  way  to  oar  ancient  Universities,  and  all  our 
schools  of  the  prophets ;  although  the  evil  which  forms  its  burden 
may  often  be  traced  far  back  in  a  man's  life,  even  to  the  days  in 
which  he  should  have  been  instructed  by  Lois  and  Eunice.     Much 
of  that  knowledge  of  Scripture  is  occasionally  shown  which  may  be 
carried  away  from  text-books,  but  not  so  much  of  that  which  is 
drawn  from  the  Scriptures  themselves ;  little  power  is  displayed  of 
recalling  the  Qreek  original  of  remarkable  phrases  in  oar  English 
version ;    and  sometimes  one,  who  can  give  a  fair  sketch  of  a 
popular  controversy  of  the  day,  is  in  vain  asked  for  an  epitome  of 
some  one  of  the  minor  Prophets.     Now,  before  a  Church  Congress, 
accustomed  to  incline  its  ear  to  gravamina  of  many  kinds,  there 
can  be  little  need  to  dwell  on  that  which  may  be  feared  from  a 
want  of  diligence  in  searching  the  Scriptures  among  those  who  are 
soon  to  teach  as  men  having  authority.     In  the  pulpit,  at  the 
cottage  lecture,  with  the  adult  class,  by  the  sick  bed,  the  Bible,  if 
they  can  but  use  it,  will  do  their  work  for  them,  as  nothing  else 
can,  helping  them  to  deliver  their  sternest  messages  faithfally,  and 
yet  acceptably,  while  it  is  felt  that  it  is  not  they  who  are  speaking, 
"  but  the  Lord."    We  cannot  all  hope  for  ezceUency  of  speech,  but 
we  can  all  hope,  by  God's  blessing  upon  industry,  to  become 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  making  them  the  one  great  source  of  our 
influence  over  the  hearts  of  our  brethren.     The  progress,  which  is 
all  around  us,  where  every  natural  science  is  rapidly  increasing  its 
inheritance,  ought  to  be  visible  also  among  us  to  whom  are  com- 
mitted the  oracles  of  God.     No  discovery  can  be  made  in  the  truth 
which  we  preach ;  but  the  Scriptures  which  enforce  and  illustrate 
this  truth  are  inexhaustible.     Men  have  a  right  to  expect  to  see 
us  bringing  forth  from  our  stores  things  new  and  old,  and  ought  to 
be  able  to  look  up  to  us  with  confidence  as  being  on  our  own 
ground  when  we  step  forward  to  interpret  that  which  is  written. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  no  professional  ignorance  is  so  inexcus- 
able as  ignorance  of  the  Bible  in  a  clergyman. 

As  this  point,  then,  is  of  such  paramount  importance,  it  may 
well  be  asked.  Is  it  as  impracticable,  as  it  is  generally  thought,  to 
raise  the  Examination  standard  ?  To  do  so  in  any  one  Diocese, 
which  has  no  special  attractions  for  candidates,  might  be  a  hazard- 
ous experiment ;  but  might  it  not  be  done  safely  by  all  Dioceses 
with  one  consent  ?  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  a  resolution, 
now  waiting  for  discussion  in  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation, 
might  not  every  one  who  applies  anywhere  for  Deacon's  orders  be 
obliged  first  to  have  passed  an  Examination  held  by  a  central 
Board,  or  by  a  Board  which  sends  its  questions  to  local  centres, 
such  as  our  Cathedrals  ?  This  Examination,  one  and  the  same  for 
all  men,  might  test  them  in  the  Bible,  Church  history,  and  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages.    It  would  not  supersede^ 
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bnt  shorten,  the  Examination  which  each  Bishop  would  still  hold 
for  himself.     The  Examiners  might  be  appointed  by  the  Bishops 
from  the  number  of  their  Chaplains,  making  a  partial  change  in 
them  from  year  to  year,  and  often  re-appointing  those  who  have  a 
special  aptitude  for  the  work.     A  higher  standard  than  that   in 
force  might  be  established  and  presenred  by  them,  and  recognized 
by  others,  as  far  as  such  an  impalpable  reality  admits  of  this ;  and 
if  it  were  once  felt  that  this  standard  must  be  reached  without 
respect  of  persons  or  circumstances,  it  probably  would  be  reached 
by  very  many  who  fall  short  of  it  now.     Great  is  the  temptation  to 
some  men  to  acquiesce  in  the  minimum  of  exertion  which  can  gain 
for  them  that  which  they  seek ;  but  up  to  this  minimum  they  make 
a  point  of  rising.     From  such  the  more  that  is  asked,  the  more 
will  be  received.     If,  indeed,  an  unexpected  number  of  failures 
should  ensue  from  a  necessary  elevation  of  the   standard,  the 
Church  would  then  be  brought  face  to  face  with  a  question  to  which 
she  is  turning  herself  already,  the  amount  of  help  at  her  call 
through  the  services  of  Laymen  as  her  accredited  teachers.     If  she 
would  but  give  the  word,  great  might  be  that  company. 

One  objection  which  readily  occurs  to  this  scheme  is  that  it  may 
seem  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  action  of  those  set  over  U8» 
who,  although  at  the  ordering  of  Deacons  they  bid  others  take 
heed  as  to  the  fitness  of  those  presented,  yet  must  ever  inalienably 
retain  the  ultimate  responsibility  and  sole  power  of  making  choice. 
It  may,  however,  be  submitted  to  them,  with  all  due  and  true 
deference,  that  this  ordinance  would  be  self-imposed  by  the  Bishops, 
and  yet  not  be  like  a  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  that  they 
would  allow  it  to  be  in  force  only  as  long  as  they  felt  it  to  be  a 
safeguard  and  aid  to  them,  often  saving  them  from  having  to  pass 
judgment  when  mercy  and  truth  can  hardly  meet  together;  and 
that  it  would  leave  much  for  them  to  enquire  into;  for  this  general 
Examination,  be  it  remembered,  is  proposed  only  for  Deacons,  and 
would  not  touch  upon  doctrine,  or  try  to  find  out  a  man's  views,  as 
they  are  called.  Nothing,  therefore,  it  is  trusted,  would  be  dero- 
gated from  the  authority  of  our  rulers  by  this  their  voluntary  and 
revocable  transfer  of  a  part  of  it  to  their  own  officers. 

This  first  Examination,  as  was  said,  might  among  other  things 
try  all  candidates  in  their  knowledge  of  the  three  languages  which 
in  the  world's  history  stand  out  above  their  fellows ;  it  might  not 
merely  invite,  but  demand,  some  acquaintance  vidth  Hebrew.  The 
mastery  of  the  inflexions  of  a  Hebrew  noun  and  verb,  no  super- 
human task,  opens  the  door  for  an  entry  into  other  men's  labours ; 
and  the  power  to  trace  the  history  of  the  chief  words  of  a  sermon- 
text  in  a  Hebrew  Lexicon,  often  leading  one's  thoughts  to  ''fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new,"  or  to  follow  i^e  argument  of  a  Semitic 
scholar,  instead  of  turning  away  at  the  sight  of  some  unknown 
characters  in  the  midst  of  it,  would  be  an  acquirement  of  which 
the  cost  would  eventually  be  found  to  have  been  cheap'indeed*  At 
Westminster,  the  Queen's  scholars,  were  obliged,  (Jbrtunatinimium, 
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if  we  had  bat  known  it,)  to  learn  the  Hebrew  accidence  and  a  few 
chapterR  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  in  the  original.  A  similar 
necessity  is  laid  upon  Hulmean  Ezhibitioners  at  Brasenose,  and 
willy  I  believe,  be  laid  on  those  who  seek  the  highest  honours  in 
the  School  of  Theology  at  Oxford,  about  to  open  under  such 
welcome  auspices.  This  obligation  then,  which  is  now  the  privilege 
of  a  few  Divinity  students,  is  claimed  as  a  gift  for  them  all. 

In  any  Examination  for  Holy  orders,  whether  general  or 
Diocesan,  it  is  suggested  by  some,  whose  names  would  have  much 
weight  with  us,  that  one  or  two  Books  of  the  Bible,  and  some 
defined  portion  of  sacred  history,  should  be  assigned  to  candidates 
for  special  study  and  analysis,  forming  habits  of  accuracy  and 
ihoughtfulness  which  they  would  carry  on  with  them  to  their  after- 
work.  Too  much  perhaps  is  asked  by  another  suggestion,  that 
some  branch  of  natural  science,  and  some  period  of  political 
history,  shall  be  alternately  subjects  of  Examinations,  inasmuch 
''  as  we  claim,"  it  is  said,  ''  for  a  Christian  teacher  the  whole 
range  of  human  knowledge  and  experience,"  a  far-stretching  truth, 
which  might  be  recognized,  if  it  were  thought  desirable,  by  a  few 
questions  unconnected  with  Theology. 

One  incidental  advantage  of  such  a  previous  Examination  should 
hardly  be  passed  over.  By  abridging  the  length  of  that  which 
follows,  it  might  do  much  in  helping  each  Ember  week  to  do  its 
perfect  work.  As  things  are,  such  weeks  are  too  often  almost 
absorbed  by  the  Examination,  which  is  uppermost  in  men's  minds, 
and  to  which  inopportune  associations  will  perversely  cling.  In 
some  cases  much  of  the  Saturday  has  passed  before  a  Candidate 
knows  whether  he  is,  or  is  not,  to  kneel  before  the  Bishop  on  the 
next  morning ;  and  littie  time  is  left  for  those  prayers  and  resolves 
which  spring  up  in  a  man's  heart  when  his  outward  calling  to  the 
ministry  has  been  made  sure.  After  a  shorter  Examination, 
there  would  also  be  welcome  leisure  for  a  Bishop,  and  those  about 
him,  to  converse  with  Candidates  on  points  arising  from  their 
answers,  and  to  give  to  each  singly,  according  to  his  need,  comfort 
and  counsel  drawn  from  their  own  experience  of  that  which  is 
waiting  for  him.  Wise  and  loving  words,  said  to  a  man  just  before 
such  a  day  in  his  life  as  that  of  his  dedication  to  the  Ministry, 
sink  down  into  the  soul,  and  well  deserve  that  all  possible  oppor- 
tunities should  be  made  for  their  utterance.  Any  scheme  for  the 
education  of  the  Clergy  must  fiall  somewhat  short  of  our  ideal, 
infelix  operis  symmd,  if  from  stress  of  other  work  it  finds  no  time 
for  this  best  of  teaching  at  its  end. 

Such  then  is  the  proposal  which  this  paper  would  humbly  and 
eamestiy  ofier  for  consideration,  the  institution  of  a  common 
Examination  as  one  part  of  the  training  of  those  who  are  to  be  set 
over  the  household  of  the  Lord,  to  give  them  their  portion  of  meat 
in  due  season. 
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The  Rey.  Dr.  Salmon  read  the  following  Paper : — 

The  subject  of  Clerical  Edacation  is  one  on  which  a  Clergyman 
of  a  Disestablished  Church  cannot  enter  without  some  misgiyings. 
The  services  of  the  present  generation  of  Clergy  have  been  secured 
to  our  Church,  but  we  ask  ourselves,  how  shall  we  provide  them 
with  successors?  Archbishop  Whately  had  a  paradox,  that  the 
reduction  of  the  remuneration  of  a  profession  had  not  a  tendency 
to  decrease  the  number  of  candidates  for  it.  He  said,  that  he 
found  the  smaller  the  salary  of  any  office  he  had  to  give  away, 
the  greater  was  the  number  of  applicants  for  it,  whose  claims  had 
to  be  considered. 

But,  if  our  changed  circumstances  do  not  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  our  candidates  for  orders,  what  will  be  their  quality? 
Will  the  Bishops  find  themselves  practically  able  to  enforce  a 
very  high  standard  of  education?  Will  the  candidates  be  men 
able  to  afford  a  yery  expensive  education?  And  further,  vnll  it 
repay  them  to  acquire  the  knowledge  which  we  have  hitherto 
thought  it  desirable  that  a  Clergyman  should  possess?  It  will  no 
doubt  repay  them  to  cultivate  fluency  of  speech,*and  to  obtain  a 
power  of  writing  forcible  English ;  also,  familiarity  with  the  text 
of  the  English  Bible  is  a  valuable  acquirement,  which  a  Clergy- 
man's congregation  is  likely  to  appreciate.  But  they  will  not  much 
value  him  for  possessing  knowledge  quite  out  of  their  own  line.  It 
need  not  be  said,  that  anything  approaching  a  pedantic  display  of 
knowledge  is  much  more  likely  to  give  offence  than  to  gain 
respect:  for  tiie  times  have  passed  when  a  Clergyman  could 
gainih;  respect  of  a  rastic  co^egation  by  quoting  Greek  and 
Latin  from  the  pulpit. 

But  in  another  way,  learning  may  be  a  positive  hindrance  to 
a  Clergyman's  popularity.  In  order  to  gain  a  following,  it 
it  is  useful  to  make  confident  statements,  and  sweeping  assertions; 
and  it  is  much  easier  for  one  to  do  so  in  good  faith,  who  has 
never  looked  at  a  question  from  more  than  one  side,  than  for 
one  who  has  learned  guardedness  and  moderation,  from  having 
completely  studied  the  reasons  given  for  their  views  by  men 
of  different  opinions.  And  again,  one  will  be  more  likely  to 
gain  popularity  in  his  own  immediate  circle,  if  his  thorough 
adoption  of  the  views  there  prevalent  is  not  hindered,  by  any 
attempt  to  preserve  unity  of  feeling  with  the  Church  existing  as  a 
larger  whole,  both  in  space  and  time. 

The  practical  conclusion  from  these  remarks  is,  that  even  though 
it  might  be  hoped,  that  the  payment  of  a  Church's  Clergy  might 
be  provided  for  without  aid  from  endowments,  still,  if  the  education 
of  the  Clergy  were  left  wholly  to  the  voluntary  system,  there  is 
danger  lest  the  standard  should  decline;  since  there  is  much  know- 
ledge and  training  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  Clergy  should 
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possess,   and  yet,   which    they  have    no  pecuniaiy  interest  in 
acquiring. 

The  present  Prime  Minister,  in  the  debates  of  last  session,  pointed 
out,  that  the  question  of  endowments  for  Clerical  Education 
stands  on  a  different  footing  from  that  of  endowments  for  the  pay- 
ments of  Clergy;  and  in  this  principle,  he  justified  the  arrangement 
made  with  Maynooth,  which  secured  for  that  Institution  a  consider- 
able permanent  endowment.  And  he  has  intimated  that  when,  in 
the  next  session  of  Parliament,  the  principle  of  religious  equality 
is  applied  to  Uniyersity  Education  in  Ireland,  it  will  be  fair 
that  some  corresponding  provision  should  be  made,  for  the 
education  of  the  Clergy  of  our  Church.  But  it  is  not  amiss  to 
point  out,  that  we  shall  not  have  religious  equality,  but  the  per- 
petuation of  an  inequality,  if  the  amount  of  that  provision  is  regu- 
lated (according  to  the  precedent  lately  established),  by  the  amount 
heretofore  devoted  to  that  object.  For,  whatever  disadvantages 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church  has  been  under  in  respect  of  State  provi- 
sion for  the  payment  of  its  Clergy,  it  has  enjoyed  quite  exceptional 
advantages  in  respect  of  their  education.  Candidates  for  orders  in 
our  Church  have  been  obliged  to  defray  their  education  at  their  own 
expense.  At  Maynooth,  on  the  contrary,  five  hundred  students  have 
had  board,  lodging,  education,  and  washing  provided  for  them  at  the 
public  expense.  BeUgious  equality  will  not  be  attained,  if,  when  all 
has  been  taken  from  us  that  we  had  in  excess,  nothing  is  done 
supply  our  defects.  The  principles  of  religious  equality  require 
that  members  of  both  Churches  shall  be  left  with  equal  educa- 
tional advantages.  And  it  will  not  be  fair  if  candidates  for  Priest- 
hood in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  are  provided,  by  a  new 
Parliamentary  grant,  with  the  means  of  keeping  up,  not  only  a  staff  of 
Theological  Professors,  but  also  with  bursaries  for  a  considerable 
number  of  students;  unless  candidates  for  orders  in  our  Church  are 
famished  with  equal  advantages,  out  of  funds  especially  destined 
for  their  education  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  three  centuries  ago. 

The  title  of  the  subject  on  which  I  have  been  asked  to  write,  puts 
in  connection  the  education  of  the  Clergy  and  the  Ancient  Univer- 
sities. I  hope  this  connection  may  never  be  dissevered;  holding  it 
to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  a  course  of  purely  theological 
reading  should  be  preceded  by  a  course  of  education,  common  to 
those  who  are  intended  for  other  professions.  It  is  our  duty  to 
make  the  instrument  with  which  we  have  to  work  for  God  as  effi- 
cient as  we  can  ;  and  those  studies  must  be  useful  for  the  Clergy, 
which  men  in  general  recognize  as  calculated  to  discipline  and 
invigorate  the  intellect,  to  sharpen  its  thirst  for  truth,  to  increase 
its  power  of  recognizing  truth,  and  of  communicating  it  to  others. 
If  I  had  to  choose  whether  I  should  forego,  in  the  education,  of  the 
Clergy,  the  general  training  which  a  good  University  education 
gives,  or  special  theological  instruction,  sorry  though  I  should  be 
to  part  with  either,  I  should  think  it  safer  to  dispense  with  the 
latter.     If  a  man  have  thoroughly  trained  his  mind  so  as  to  make 
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it  an  efficient  instrnment  of  thought ;  if  he  have  by  scientific  stody 
learned  to  weigh  evidence ;  if  he  have  acquired  a  mastery  of  those 
languages  which  contain  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  our  sacred 
writers ;  then,  should  circumstances  du*ect  his  attention  to  Theolo- 
gical studies,  he  has  in  his  own  hands  the  means  of  making  rapid 
progress,  and  requires  little  help  from  others. 

I  may  appeal  to  the  number  of  learned  Divines  whom  Oxford 
has  given  to  the  Church,  who,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  while  they 
owe  their  University  an  immense  debt  for  general  mental  cultiTa- 
tion,  have,  until  lately,  owed  her  little  for  special  theological 
instruction.  When,  some  years  ago,  the  Church  of  Rome  gained 
the  services  of  several  who  had  received  this  Oxford  training,  it 
found  in  them  more  efficient  workers  than  it  had  had  in  men  who 
had  at  Maynooth  passed  through  seven  or  eight  years  of  special 
Professional  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  one  must  look  with  a  certain 
respect  on  all  honest  labour,  and  one  is  unwilling  to  pronounce  its 
results  wholly  valueless,  yet  the  truth  must  be  told,  that  much  of 
the  time  devoted  to  theology,  by  men  of  imperfect  mental  cultiva- 
tion, is  but  ill  spent;  that  they  are  apt  with  much  labour  to  accu- 
mulate a  quantity  of  knowledge  whose  value  is  wholly  conventional; 
that  they  exercise  much  logical  acumen  in  drawing  consequences 
from  principles  whose  truth  they  have  never  examined;  not  to 
speak  of  blunders  into  which  they  are  led,  by  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language  of  the  writers  on  whom  they  comment. 
It  may  be  added,  that  half-learned  men  are  extremely  apt  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  the  discovery  of  "  mare's  nests,"  when  some 
fact  becomes  known  to  them  with  whose  importance  they  are 
highly  struck,  and  on  which  they  found  a  theory  or  an  interpreta- 
tion, in  ignorance  of  other  facts  which  would  lead  better  informed 
persons  to  reject  it.  Besides  the  direct  service  which  a  liberal 
Education  does  to  the  mind  of  him  who  receives  it,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  a  Clergyman's  business  to  popularize  his  know- 
ledge, and  to  teach  what  he  has  learned,  to  persons  who  have  not 
studied  theology  scientifically.  This  makes  it  essential  that  this 
training  should  not  have  been  such  as  to  narrow  and  stiffen  the 
mind,  and  that  he  should  not  merely  possess  professional  know- 
ledge, but  also  have  the  qualifications  necessary  to  gain  influence 
with  those  to  whom  he  has  to  teach  it,  and  command  their 
respect. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  congratulation,  that  it  has  not  been 
the  custom  in  these  islands,  to  train  up  our  Clergy  in  separate 
places  of  education  from  the  Laity.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
tone  of  thought  of  our  Clergy  has  not  been  alien  from  that  of  the 
Laity.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  Clergy  have  had 
their  most  intimate  friends  in  Lay  professions.  I  may  allude  in 
passing  to  the  friendship  with  the  Dean  of  Chichester  of  which  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor  has  spoken  so  gracefully;  and  many  other 
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notable  instances  conld  be  given.  No  man  has  much  inflaence 
over  those  whose  whole  training  and  tone  of  thought  is  alien  from 
his  own.  Probably,  on  this  account,  less  highly  trained  Clergy  than 
ours  would  be  capable  of  doing  good  work  among  the  less  educated 
classes.  But  certainly  men  who  have  themselves  had  the  benefit 
of  University  training,  will  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  guidance  of  men  whom  they  will  regard  as  less 
informed  than  themselves;  as  narrow-minded,  unable  to  under- 
stand their  di£Bculties  ;  as  ignorant  of  the  (auctB  from  a  knowledge 
of  which  their  di£Bculties  have  sprung. 

WhUe  contending  for  the  importance  of  a  sound  general 
Education  as  the  basis  of  a  Clergyman's  training,  I  readily  grant 
that  he  must  go  on  to  acquire  professional  knowledge.  The 
question  arises,  can  this  also  be  acquired  at  the  Ancient 
Universities,  or  rather  in  special  Theological  Colleges?  I  am 
willing  to  own  that  in  tiie  latter  more  may  be  done  for 
the  devotional  and  spiritual  training  of  the  candidate  for  Orders, 
that  he  is  in  less  danger  of  studying  theological  questions 
as  intellectual  problems,  and  may  be  more  frequently  reminded  of 
the  duty  of  applying  the  truths  which  he  learns  to  the  nourishment 
of  his  own  soul.  The  Principal  of  such  an  institution  may  acquire 
greater  influence  over  his  students,  and  do  more  to  print  the  stamp 
of  his  own  individuality  on  them,  than  any  single  University  Pro- 
fessor commonly  does.  On  the  other  hand,  men  subjected  to 
this  training  are  more  narrow  than  those  brought  up  under  the 
varied  influences  of  the  Universities.  Nor  is  it  easy  for  any 
private  School  to  compete  with  the  Universities,  in  the  advantages 
which  they  can  offer,  of  access  to  good  libraries,  and  the  services  of 
guides  to  any  path  of  research  selected  by  the  student. 

Some  reasons,  which  I  have  seen  assigned  for  the  necessity  of 
separate  Theological  Colleges,  do  not  apply  to  us  in  Dublin.  We 
owe  something  to  the  fact  that  our  University  is  not  a  place  of 
frtshionable  resort  for  wealthy  young  men,  who  come  to  pass  a  few 
years  in  pleasant  society.  Our  students,  for  the  most  part,  come  to 
us  only  in  order  to  learn  something;  and  there  is  a  large  number  of 
them  whose  means  do  not  admit  of  extravagance.  A  young  man  who 
enters  our  University,  with  the  intention  of  ultimately  becoming  a 
Clergyman,  has  no  difficulty  in  leading  a  simple  and  studious  life, 
or  in  finding  companions  not  likely  to  lead  him  astray.  When, 
therefore,  the  time  comes  for  the  commencement  of  the  professional 
part  of  his  education,  he  does  not  need  to  change  his  residence,  in 
order  to  break  ofif  unsuitable  acquaintances,  or  to  make  a  complete 
change  of  habits.  In  many  cases,  nothing  better  could  be  desired 
for  him  than  that  he  should  continue  the  acquaintances,  and 
the  habits  he  has  formed  already. 

If  I  go  on  now  to  describe  the  methods  we  pursue  at  Dublin,  I 
do  so  because  this  seems  to  be  part  of  the  information  which  it  may 
be  expected  that  I  should  contribute  to  the  discussion  of  this 
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subject,  and  not  because  I  at  all  overrate  our  success,  or  am 
ignorant  how  much  room  there  is  still  for  improvement.  Our 
University,  however,  may  claim  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first, 
to  see  the  necessity  of  adapting  its  provision  for  theological 
instruction,  to  the  necessities  of  modern  times.  I  do  not  delay  to 
speak  of  a  previous  progressive  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  lectures  given  according  to  ancient  statute  by  the  Professor  of 
Divinity ;  but  so  far  back  as  1833  a  great  change  T7as  made,  which 
provided  a  systematic  course  of  Theological  Education.  Students 
in  Divinity  were  required,  at  the  end  of  three  years'  studies  in 
Arts,  to  attend  Theological  Lectures  for  two  more  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  year  to  pass  an  examination  on  the  subjects 
taught.  Attendance  on  this  course  was  made,  in  practice,  compul- 
sory; the  Irish  Bishops  having  agreed  to  require  the  certificate  of 
having  passed  it,  from  all  candidates  for  Orders. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  method  pursued  is  the 
combination  of  the  prelectional  and  catechetical  modes  of  instruc- 
tion. It  is  felt  that  infinitely  more  is  done  when  the  curiosity  of  an 
intelligent  and  well-trained  young  man  is  stimulated  to  acquire 
knowledge  for  himself,  than  can  be  achieved  by  any  plan  of  '^spoon- 
feeding "  him  with  information.  For  the  end  of  stimulating 
curiosity,  professorial  lectures  are  well  alapted.  The  lecturer  is 
not  tied  down  to  the  order  and  lessons  of  an  antiquated  text-book; 
he  can  present  original  views,  can  choose  his  own  style  of  treatment, 
and  can  keep  his  class  au  courant  with  the  latest  information.  On 
the  other  hand,  through  the  fault  of  the  lecturer  or  his  audience, 
professorial  lectures  may  degenerate  into  a  form,  and  be  attended 
by  men  who  listen  carelessly  and  without  interest.  We  therefore 
use  the  precaution  that  the  student  is  liable  to  examination  by  the 
Professor  on  the  subject  of  his  prelections.  And  again,  in  addition 
to  these  prelections,  the  class  is  broken  into  sections  of  manageable 
size,  each  of  which  is  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  Professor's 
assistants,  who  gives  his  class  some  portion  of  a  text-book  to 
prepare  for  examination  on  each  lecture  day,  explains  it  to  them, 
and  catechises  them  in  it.  In  this  way,  the  students  read  care- 
fully some  standard  works  of  English  Divinity,  such  as  Butler's 
Analogy  and  Pearson  on  the  Greed,  besides  some  portions  of  the 
Greek  Testament  and  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Another  characteristic  feature  in  our  system  is  the  frequency 
with  which  a  student's  progress  is  tested  by  examinations.  We 
commenced  in  1837  with  an  examination  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
but  it  was  found  that,  even  thus,  those  inclined  to  procrastination 
delayed  the  necessary  preparation  too  long ;  and  we  iiold  examina- 
tions now  more  frequently. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  minimum  of  information 
which  we  require,  is  only  what  may  be  expected  from  men  of 
moderate  abilities  or  moderate  industry;  and  I  should  be 
sorry  if  our  system  were  judged  of  by  the  attainments  of 
some  of  those  who  have  barely  succeeded  in  passing  our  examin- 
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ations.  Nor  is  the  range  of  sabjeots,  the  study  of  which  is 
compulsory  on  all  students,  so  extensive  as  in  Uie  opinion  of 
some  it  ought  to  be.  We  have,  however,  to  form  our  plans 
not  exclusively  for  men  of  great  natural  gifts,  great  energy,  and 
considerable  previous  information.  There  is  always  a  sprinkling 
of  students  who  come  to  us  with  less  previous  information  than  it 
is  desirable  they  should  have.  Sometimes  men  decide  late  in  life 
on  entering  the  Clerical  profession,  who  afterwards  prove  earnest 
and  hard-working  Clergymen,  though  they  never  can  aspire  to  be 
learned  Divines.  In  such  cases  we  are  forced  to  see  that, 
in  a  Umited  time,  only  a  limited  amount  can  be  accomplished;  and 
we  think  it  better  not  to  insist  on  the  learner  attempting  more 
than  he  is  likely  to  retain  and  make  his  own,  lest  by  aiming  at  too 
much  nothing  should  be  known  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  a  fault,  that  men  of  greater  information  and 
ability  find  the  amount  of  compulsory  work  demanded  of  them 
insufficient  to  occupy  all  their  time.  They  are  thus  left  free  to 
pursue  lines  of  study  of  their  own  choice,  for  proficiency  which 
they  are  rewarded  by  Prizes.  If  a  young  man  can  find  a  subject 
which  really  interests  him,  I  do  not  object  to  his  following  it  out, 
even  though  he  leaves  for  a  time  a  good  deal  of  standard  Divinity 
unread.  We  must  recognize  now  that  every  man  cannot  know 
everything.  The  first  impression  of  a  beginner  is  one  of  hopeless- 
ness, when  he  surveys  the  extent  of  ground  unknown  to  him,  but 
with  which  every  one  says  he  ought  to  become  acquainted.  It 
seems  then  as  if  he  alone  were  ignorant  of  what  every  well 
informed  person  knows.  But  if,  instead  of  going  round  in  a 
circle,  he  happen  to  take  some  particular  line,  and  pm*6ue  it 
steadily,  it  is  surprising  how  soon  he  comes  out  of  the  country 
which  every  one  knows,  how  soon  he  is  making  explorations  for 
himself,  and  discoveries,  not  indeed  original,  but  in  which  he  has 
only  the  company  of  some  small  number  of  fellow  explorers. 

Our  provision  for  teaching  Sermon-writing,  or  English  com- 
position in  general,  is  but  scanty.  Once  or  twice  in  each  term, 
the  students  are  required  to  write  essays  to  be  criticized  by  their 
lecturer;  and  though  this  branch  of  education  is  not  wholly 
neglected,  probably  more  than  we  have  yet  done  could  be  done, 
for  those  students  who  are  most  defective  in  this  branch.  Those, 
however  who  have  inclination,  have  every  opportunity  for  exercise 
in  voluntary  literary  societies  formed  by  the  students.  One 
deserves  to  be  mentioned,  because  it  has  a  kind  of  semi-official 
recognition;  the  Begius  Professor  of  Divinity  being  ex-officio 
President  of  the  Society  and  acting  as  Chairman  of  the  meetings. 
At  each  meeting,  a  paper  on  some  subject  connected  with  theology 
is  read  by  one  of  the  members,  and  afterwards  discussed  by  the 
r^t.  I  count  as  very  valuable  the  kind  of  voluntary  theological 
examination  involved  in  this  exercise.  The  task  of  preparation  of 
a  written  paper  limits  and  directs  a  student's  reading,  and  obliges 
him  to  bring  to  it  that  mental  work  which  is  necessary  to  make 
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reading  profitable.  In  these  meetings  a  student  gainsi  in  addition 
to  the  fdhiess  which  according  to  Lord  Bacon's  maxim  priyate 
stady  gives,  the  exactness  which  is  procured  by  writing,  and  the 
readiness  which  is  gained  by  vivd  voce  discussion.  It  was  not^ 
howeyer,  without  some  apprehensions  that  I  followed  my  pre- 
decessor's example  in  accepting  the  presidency  of  these  meetings. 
It  seemed,  indeed,  that  it  was  but  adapting  to  modem  times  the 
Professor's  duty  of  acting  as  moderator  in  scholastic  disputations. 
Yet  it  can  be  easily  conceived  that  the  position  ;night  be  disagree- 
able, of  an  o£Bcial  president  of  a  voluntary  society;  unwilling  to  let 
errors  pass  uncensured  which  ought  to  be  corrected,  yet  unwilling 
also  to  be  a  restraint  upon  proceedings  which  owe  half  their  spirit 
to  being  voluntary.  Hitherto,  my  apprehensions  have  proved 
unfounded,  and  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  members  has  made 
my  attendance  on  the  meetings  of  which  I  speak  a  very  pleasant 
part  of  my  duties. 

For  training  in  practical  work,  no  provision  is  made  in  our 
school.  The  Clergy,  however,  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood 
are  glad  to  get  the  assistance  of  our  Divinity  students,  fia  Sun- 
day school  teachers  or  helpers  in  other  good  works.  Arch- 
deacon Lee,  who  shares  with  me  the  superintendence  of  our 
Divinity  school,  is  Incumbent  of  the  largest  Parish  in  Dublin,  in 
which  he  can  find  work  for  students  who  have  leisure  for  it,  or 
whose  tastes  incline  them  rather  to  practical  work  than  to  abstract 
study.  But  every  one  knows  that  a  Clergyman's  training  for  his 
work  does  not  terminate  at  his  ordination;  the  most  important 
part  takes  place  afterwards,  in  the  school  of  actual  experience.  If 
then  we  are  asked  what  things  he  ought  to  learn,  before  rather  than 
after  his  ordination,  it  is  obvious  to  answer,  those  things  which 
he  will  find  it  most  difficult  to  learn  afterwards,  or  which  there  is 
least  chance  of  his  learning  afterwards.  And  on  these  grounds,  it 
may  be  shown,  that  the  formation  of  habits  of  study,  and  the 
acquirement  of  theological  information,  is  that  part  of  a  Divinity 
student's  work,  to  which  every  thing  else  ought  to  give  way. 


The  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin,  B.  D.,  Rector  of  Wallasey,  Examining 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  Warden  of  Queen's 
College,  Birmingham,  read  the  following  Paper : — 

As  regards  Clergy,  the  Church  needs  — 

1.  More  of  them. 

2.  Better  training  of  them. 

Turning  to  the  first  point,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
Ministry  of  the  Church  is  regaining  its  hold  upon  our  young  men, 
even  upon  those  of  our  ancient  Universities. 
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In  1862  the  number  of  men  ordained  had  snnk  to  an  alarmingly 
small  fignre.  It  was  in  all  the  Dioceses  of  England  and  Wales 
489  only,  and  of  these  298  only  were  from  the  old  Uniyersities. 

Since  then  there  has  been  a  slow  but  gradual  and  marked 
improvement.  In  1868,  600  men  were  ordained — an  increase  in 
six  years  of  more  than  20  per  cent. ;  and  of  these  888  were 
graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  an  increase  of  about  80 
per  cent. ;  and  the  greater  part  of  this  gain  is  from  Oxford.  I 
subjoin  a  Table  of  Statistics  of  our  Ordinations  for  several  years 
past.  Under  the  head  of  Literate  are  ranged  all  persons  qualified 
for  ordination  through  other  means  than  graduation  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham,  or  Dublin. 


1841 

1860 

1861 

1863 

1868 

1864 

1866 

1866 

1867 

1868 

Oxford  .... 

..242 

211 

215 

199 

211 

203 

169 

171 

195 

179 

CSambiidge 

..270 

252 

222 

234 

281 

187 

225 

215 

208 

222 

I>azhAm   .. 

..  13 

21 

23 

27 

21 

27 

29 

80 

22 

32 

Dublin .... 

..  88 

50 

41 

88 

41 

80 

40 

40 

51 

29 

Literate   .. 

..  48 

88 

118 

104 

128 

77 

99 

120 

180 

133 

Total.. 

..606 

622 

614 

602 

682 

524 

562 

576 

606 

595 

18G9 

1860 

1861 

1063 

1868 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1807 

1868 

Oxford  .... 

..181 

162 

159 

120 

149 

178 

169 

187 

174 

181 

Cambridge 

..267 

227 

219 

178 

190 

194 

187 

200 

200 

202 

Durham    .. 

..  25 

16 

21 

13 

17 

8 

18 

11 

14 

20 

Dublin  . . . . 

..  29 

29 

80 

82 

40 

27 

82 

41 

33 

30 

Literate   .. 

..123 

188 

141 

146 

JL20 

146 

158 

149 

140 

167 

Total....  615   567   570   489   516   553   559   588   561   600 

But  yet  there  are  not  so  many  recruits  added  even  now  to  the 
Ministry  as  was  usually  the  case  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago. 
In  1858,  e.  g.,  there  were  682  persons  ordained ;  in  1852,  622 ;  in 
1841,  606.  We  are  doing  nothing  then  to  supply  more  Clergy  for 
the  accumulating  masses  of  our  population,  much  less  to  overtake 
the  large  arrears  of  pastoral  work  handed  down  to  us.  Turn 
where  you  will,  and  handle  Church  questions  as  you  may,  the 
problems  they  present  will  most  of  them  resolve  themselves  into  a 
want  of  adequate  and  efficient  pastoral  care  of  the  people.  Had 
we  met  this  want  in  past  times^the  Church  of  England  would 
not  be  so  incommensurate  in  fact  with  her  style  and  tide  as  she  is. 

Can  anything  be  legitimately  done  to  attract  men  to  the 
Ministry? 

It  is  a  very  ill-paid  profession.  It  has  been  said,  however,  that 
we  do  not  want  hirelings,  but  men  who  will  labour  in  their  work 
with  zeal  and  love.  Yet  it  is  a  Scriptural  rule,  that  *^  they  who 
preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel ;"  and  how  far  we  are 
firom  having  kept  this  rule  let  the  reports  of  some  of  our  societies — 
e,  g.f  the  Poor  Clergy  Belief  Society,  the  Cm*ates'  Aid  Society — 
bear  witness.  The  statements  which  such  reports  make  are 
heart-rending.  The  Societies  do  a  good  work,  but  it  is  a  scandal 
to  the  whole  Church,  Laity  as  well  as  Clergy,  that  there  should  be 
such  a  work  to  do.    Parents  and  guardians  exercise  an  influence 
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upon  their  wards.  Can  you  blame  them  if,  with  such  tsuo^  before 
the  world,  they  exercise  it  in  diBsaading  many  whose  mind  in  jouHi 
is  towards  Holy  Orders  ? 

The  demand  for  more  Clergy  cannot  be  met  by  a  supply  of 
Scriptnre  Beaders;  not  even  tihough  yon  incorporate  them  into 
the  Church's  system  by  regular  recognition  and  commission; 
though  that,  too,  ought  to  be  done.  No  one  will  deny  that  they 
do  a  good  work  in  our  large  towns,  and  in  this  town  in  particular 
much  good  work.  But  they  cannot  do  the  proper  work  of  the 
Ministry  ;  nor  do  much  of  what  is  usually  laid  on  them  so 
acceptably  to  the  people,  with  such  responsibility  to  God  and  the 
Church,  as  duly  ordained  Ministers. 

Here  we  reach  ''  the  Extension  of  the  Diaconate."  No  plan  of 
the  kind  can  succeed  so  long  as  the  conditions  on  which  the 
Diaconate  is  conferred  remain  as  they  are.  Men  who  hang  back 
from  the  sacred  profession  now,  are  not  likely  to  be  attracted 
by  it  when  you  ask  them  to  remain  Deacons  for  life,  or  for  a 
number  of  years  after  their  twenty-third-year,  iustead  of  one  year 

only. 

But  could  we  modify  these  conditions  ?  Our  own  Church,  Up  to 
1662,  admitted  to  the  Diaconate  after  twenty-one.  The  sister 
Church  of  America  does  so,  I  believe,  now.  Might  we  not  retain 
the  present  canonical  age  for  the  Priesthood,  or  even  defer  it  till 
twenty-five ;  raise  the  requirements  for^  the  Priesthood,  both 
Theological  and  Literary ;  demand,  in  particular,  proofs  of  aptitude 
and  experience  in  pastoral  work  and  preaching;  and  yet  obtain 
recruits,  by  reducing  the  limit  of  age  for  our  Deacons  to  twenty- 
one  ?* 

For,  one  of  the  heaviest  drawbacks  of  the  Church,  as  compared 
with  other  professions^  is  that  a  man  cannot  possibly  earn  anything 
in  it  till  he  has  turned  twenty-three ;  an  age  when  men  in  other 
walks  of  life  are  very  commonly  expected  to  be  getting  their  own 
living.  This  fact  immensely  narrows  the  Church's  field  of  choice 
for  her  Ministry. 

BecoUect,  too,  that  young  men  are  now-a-days  educated  more 
rapidly  than  they  were.  I  will  not  say  that  they  ripen  sooner; 
some  men  never  ripen  at  all.  But  improved  methods  and  manuals 
of  education  have  certainly  brought  down  the  date  at  which  a  given 
standard  of  knowledge  can  or^arily  be  gained.  I  believe  that 
something  analogous  is  true  in  other  respects;  and  that  joxmg 
men  might  now  be  safely  intrusted  with  functions  at  twenty-one, 
which  years  ago  were  as  a  rule  early  enough  assigned  to  them  at 
twenty-three. 

I  must  here  allude  to  another  point — ^the  indelibility  of  Orders. 
Few,  if  any,  would  now  wish  to  revive  Mr.  Bouverie's  Clergy  Belief 
Bill,  of  unhappy  memory,  which  passed  through  Committee  in  the 

•  To  effeet  this  change,  the  S4th  Canon,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament  pasaed  to 
enioToe  it  (iith  Qeo.  m.,  cap.  48),  vooid  require  alteration. 
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House  of  Commons  some  seven  years  ago.  But  it  is  not,  I  think, 
clear  that  Deacana*  Orders  were  in  the  ancient  Church  ruled, 
always  and  everywhere,  to  he  as  indelible  as  tiiose  of  Bishop  and 
Priest.  Our  76th  Canon,  indeed,  prohibits  the  Deacon  as  well  as 
the  Priest  from  relinquishing  his  calling.  But  the  **  forsaking  of 
all  other  cares  and  studies,"  and  ''  giving  themselves  wholly  to  this 
one  thing,"  is  the  charge  of  the  Priesthood  specifically  in  that 
solemn  Office  which  in  its  impassioned  earnestness  and  distinctive- 
ness grows  most  on  those  who  oftenest  hear  it.  tt  seems  to  me, 
then,  a  fair  question  to  raise,  whether  some  relaxation  or  qualifica- 
tion of  the  indelibility  of  the  Diaconate  might  not  be  accorded, 
along  with  admission  to  it  at  an  earlier  age. 

Under  such  altered  conditions  the  Diaconate  would  &11  into  its 
due  rank,  estimation,  and  function  in  the  Church.     It  is  not  tiiere 
now.     Current  notions  and  common  practice  go  far  to  obliterate 
the  distinction  between  Deacon  and  Priest, — a  distinction  which 
seems,  if  the  Ordinal  is  to  rule  it,  almost  as  wide  as  that  between 
the  Deacon  and  the  Layman.     The  Deacon  amongst  ourselves^ 
instead  of  being  a  mere  assistant  to  the  Priest  in  his  ministra- 
tions, intrusted  with  the  duty  of  preaching  only,  ''if  he  be  thereto 
licensed  by  the  Bishop  himself," — i.  e.,  as  an  exceptional  con- 
cession, and  not  as  a  necessary  part  of  his  commission, — has  too 
often  to  act  as  if  he  were  charged  with  the  cure  of  souls.    Nor  is 
this  the  fault  of  Incumbents.      The  Yicar  in  our  towns,  with 
10,000  or  15,000  residents  in  his  district,  is  thankful  to  find  a 
man  to  whom  he  can  give  a  title ;  to  assign  him  a  slice  of  4,000 
or  6,000  persons  to  look  after,  and  a  schoolroom  to  preach  in ;  and 
to  hear  of  him  afterwards  by  the  report  of  his  good  works.     This 
state  of  things  is  thoroughly  unsatisfactory.     It  is  so  not  least  of  all 
to  Bishops  and  their  Chaplains,  who  often  find  (alas !)  that,  when 
the  year  of  Diaconate  has  elapsed,  the  candidate  for  Priest's  Orders 
has  toiled,  even  to  the  prejudice  of  his  health  ;  has  preached  two, 
three,  or  even  four  sermons  a  week,  and  knows  less  of  his  Bible 
and  Prayer-book  than  he  did  twelve  months  before.    For,  there 
is  nothing  apparently  that  evaporates  a  man's  Theology  so  fast 
as  having  to  extract  many  sermons  out  of  a  small  stock  of  learn- 
ing.   One  cannot  but  think,  too,  that  as  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  a  Pastor  by  the  Deacon  is  without  authority,  so  it  must 
enwrap  the  ordination  to  the  Priesthood  with  a  certain  formalism 
and  unreality.     The  zealous  and   active  Assistant-Curate   finds 
himself,  in  that  awful  charge  to  the  young  Presbyters,  intrusted 
with  duties  as  new  ones,  now  first  enjoined,  which  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  has  already  been  discharging,  well-nigh  every  one  of  them, 
for  a  whole  year. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  other  part  of  the  subject,  the  training 
of  our  Clergy.  We  all  admit  that  a  degree  at  one  of  our  Univer- 
sities is  the  best  preparation  for  Holy  Orders.  But  then,  last 
year,  167  men  were  ordained  without  degrees,  a  larger  number  than 
ever  before — between  a  third  and  a  fourUi  of  tiie  whole ;  and,. 
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undermanned  as  we  are,  we  cannot  do  without  such  men.  These 
were  nearly  all  prepared  at  Theological  Colleges ;  and  though  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  more  than  one  of  these  Colleges,  I  yet  think 
that  the  training  given  at  them  might  be  improved.  But  their 
imperfections,  be  they  what  they  may,  must  not  be  laid  on  the 
managers  of  them.  Their  standard  is  practically  fixed  by  the 
Bishops ;  and  by  those  Bishops  in  particular  who  are  content  with 
least.  Any  individual  College  which  insists  on  more  than  suffices 
for  the  easiest  Bishop's  examination,  empties  itself  without  benefit 
to  the  Church.  Even  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  are  lamentably 
apt  to  prefer  easy  examinations  to  hard  ones.  The  Bishops  have 
this  matter  entirely  in  their  own  hands.  Any  arrangement 
amongst  them  as  to  the  qualifications  they  will  exact  must  be 
respected  by  the  Colleges.  I  entirely  agree  with  my  predecessor, 
Canon  Gray,  in  desiring  a  central  examination  of  a  literary 
character,  separate  from  that  of  the  Bishop.  The  Bishops  should 
also  require  the  Colleges  to  establish  a  three  years'  instead  of  a 
two  years'  course;  to  set  out  for  their  approval  a  systematic 
and  complete  curriculum  of  studies ;  and  to  grant  certificates  only 
to  those  students  who  have  completed  such  course,  and  passed  an 
examination  conducted  by  independent  examiners,  if  possible  sent 
down  from  the  Universities. 

When  one  considers  the  curriculum  prescribed  for  candidates  for 
Orders  in  France  and  Germany,  one  feels  ashamed  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  our  own.  That  in  the  German  Universities,  in  particular, 
is  for  range  and  completeness  worthy  of  attention.  It  is,  miitotu 
mutamdisy  the  same  for  Roman  Catholic  as  for  Protestant  candi- 
dates ;  two  Faculties  of  Theology  existing  side  by  side  in  the  same 
University,  each,  of  course,  with  its  own  staff  of  Professors,  its 
own  manuals  and  examining  boards.  Who  shall  say  how  much 
the  watchful,  even  jealous,  but  not  unfriendly  existence,  side  by 
side,  of  these  two  religious  communities  in  the  same  country,  in 
the  same  Universities,  has  tended  to  recover  (for  recovered  or 
recovering  it  is)  one  great  school  of  German  Theology  from  the 
deadly  blight  of  rationalism — a  blight  caught  originally  from  our 
English  deists;  and  to  engraft  on  German  Catholicism  that 
learned,  sober,  anti-Ultramontane  tone  which  even  now  promises 
such  important  results  in  the  religious  world  ? 

I  will  crave  leave  to  add  to  this  paper  a  conspectus  of  the 
Theological  course  adopted  in  the  German  Universities.  Time 
forbids  my  reading  even  its  outline  now.  I  will  only  say  that  it 
consists  of  three  years  divided  into  six  terms ;  and  can  be  com- 
menced only  by  those  who  have  passed  a  preliminary  examination, 
comprising  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Mathematics,  and  at  least  one 
modem  language  ;  that  some  philosophical  study  must  be  carried 
on  throughout  along  with  Theology,  such  as  Natural  History  or 
Experimental  Physics ;  and  that  Aristotle  and  Plato  must  be  read 
philologically  in  the  very  first  term  with  a  view  thereto ;  that  in  the 
fourth  term  Latin  disputations  are  required,  and  those  conducted 
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in  a  style  named  by  the  *  Professor — say,  e.  g.,  that  of  Tacitus  or 
Cicero ;  and  that  express  and  carefal  training  is  given  daring  the 
last  year  in  catechising  and  in  the  composition  and  deHvery  of 
sermons. 

More  to  my  immediate  purpose  is  it  to  note  that  after  this 
course,  and  after  passing  the  Examination  (held  in  the  capital  of 
the  State  before  twelve  "  Consistorial  Councillors,")  which  con- 
cludes it,  the  young  man  then  ranks  as  a  "  Candidate  for  the 
Ministry,"  and  may  be  attached  as  "  Collaborator "  or  "  Hiilfs- 
prediger  "  to  some  Church.  But  his  sermons  must  be  sent  in  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Diocese,  and  approved  before  they  are  preached. 
Another  Examination  is  to  be  passed,  not  earlier  than  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  called  "Examen  pro  Ministerio;"  and  the 
candidate  is  then  "  eligible," — L  e,,  can  be  appointed  to  a  Church, 
or  as  regular  assistant  to  an  Incumbent.  He  must  still,  however, 
send  in  monthly  reports  of  his  pastcfral  work  and  of  his  continued 
studies.  Those  who  do  not  obtain  preferment  by  the  age  of 
twenty-nine  have  then  the  opportunity  of  undergoing  the  "  Examen 
Rigorosum,"  and  upon  so  doing  are  appointed  to  some  benefice  in 
public  patronage. 

Now,  if  we  had  more  and  younger  Deacons,  something  of  this 
continued  watchfulness  and  guidance  might  with  the  greatest 
advantage  be  extended  to  them.  Employment  might  thus  perhaps 
be  provided  for  some  members  of  our  Cathedral  Chapters.  New 
grounds  would  certainly  be  laid  for  a  demand  for  more  Bishops, 
and  Bishops  less  devoured  by  secular  and  State  cares  than  our 
present  ones.  The  Church  would  gain  more  real  strength  by 
doing  her  own  holy  work  thoroughly  and  well,  than  she  has  ever 
had  from  the  most  ungrudging  support,  and  from  the  most  exclu- 
sive privileges,  granted  by  the  State.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  such  support  and  privileges.  But  let  us,  at  all  hazards, 
and  if  need  be  at  all  sacrifices,  have  spiritual  efficiency,  and  liberty 
to  expand  and  adopt  our  institutions  to  our  work.  And  let  us 
have  a  Ministry  educated  up  to  the  times.  Our  young  Clergy  have 
devotedness  and  courage,  but  they  too  often  lack  disci];^e  and 
drill.  Learning,  without  piety  and  orthodoxy,  is  indeed  but  as  the 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble  that  must  perish ;  but  zeal  without  know- 
ledge in  the  Minister  becomes  year  by  year,  with  the  ever-rising 
level  of  the  general  education  of  the  country,  more  hurtful  to 
religion.  We  do  not  \vant  men  who  know  no  better  than  to 
denounce  and  anathematize  the  spirit  and  the  pursuits  of  their 
own  times.  We  want  men  who  have  studied  the  credentials  and 
documents  of  the  faith  so  as  to  have  a  firm  grasp  of  its  reasons — 
who  have  got  good  sound  arguments  at  hand,  and  so  are  not  short 
of  temper,  nor  afraid  of  argument,  nor  obliged  to  silence  because 
they  cannot  convince.  We  want  men  who  are  not  merely  in  the 
age,  like  fossils,  but  of  the  age,  in  the  best  and  highest  sense;  and 
who,  because  they  are  so,  can  influence  the  age,  and  by  the  gi*ace 
of  God  sanctify  it  too. 
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APPENDIX. 

Conspectus  of  Studies  prescribed  for  Students  for  the  Ministry  in  the 

German  Universities,* 

N.B. — The  oonne  ig  in  rabBtance  the  same  whether  the  itndent  belong  to  the  Bomia 
OathoUo,  Lothenm,  Beformed,  or  United  Commnnion. 

1.  The  <*Iminatiicnlation"  Examination  most  be  passed  Wore  admis- 

sion to  the  Theological  oonrse:  and  this  examination  includes 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  at  least  one  modem  language  in 
addition  to  the  mother  tongue,  Natural  Philosophy,  Mathematics, 
Geography,  Histoiy,  &o. 

2.  The  Theological  course  consists  of  three  years,  each  year  being 

divided  into  two  ^'semesters." 
In  the  first  ''semester"  the»  student  undergoes  under  the  Professor 
an  encyclopsBdio  course,  in  order  to  gain  a  general  view  of  the  nature, 
number,  and  contents  of  the  science  before  him.     Also  a  course  of 
lectures  introductory  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  Biblical  Criti- 
cism, and  the  Oanon  of  Scripture.    The  exegesis  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  and  Ecclesiastical  History  are  studied  throughout  the  three 
years.     In  the  first  ''  semester,"  accordingly,  a  book  of  t^e  Old  and  one 
of  the  New  Testament  are  read  in  lecture  in  the  original  tongue;  and 
Church  History  is  read  as  fieur  as  the  Council  of  Nic»a.     Some  philo- 
sophical work  in  Greek    must    also    be  studied  philologically    («.  g.^ 
portions  of  Aristotle  and  Plato),  with  a  view  to  the  philosophical  studies 
which  must  indispensably  be  taken  up  along  with  Theology. 
8.  In  the  second  ''  semester"  there  is — 
Biblical  Exegesis  continued. 

Ecclesiastical  History,  continued  to  date  of  the  Beformation. 
Biblical  Hermeneutics  (t. «.,  Theory  and  Principles  of  Biblical 

Exegesis). 
Evidences  (Apologetik). 

History  of  Dogmas,  to  date  of  Council  of  Trent. 
History  of  Philosophy — ^first  part  (pre-Christian  era.) 
Philosophy— the  particular  branch  being  left  to  the  student's  own 
choice :  e.  ^.,    Mathematics,    Natural    History,    Experimental 
Phydcs,  &c. 
4.  In  the  third  **  semester"  there  is — 
Biblical  Exegesis,  continued. 

Ecclesiastical  History,  from  Beformation  era  to  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

History  of  Philosophy— Christian  era  to  the  days  of  the  Sehool- 
men. 

History  of  Dogmas,  continued,— more  especially  with  reference  to 
the  Dogmatics  of  the  several  Churches  which  severed  at  the 
Beformation. 

Philosophy,  at  the  student's  choice:  «.  ^.,  History,  Politics 
P»dagogy,  Psychology,  Metaphysics,  &c.  ' 
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5.  In  the  fonrtli  ''Beznesier"  there  u 

Biblical  Exegesis,  oontLaaed. 

Ecclesiastical  Histoiy,  nineteenth  century. 

D<^[matic8y  post-Beformation  times. 

History  of  Philosophy,  from  the  Schoolmen  to  Eant. 

Ecclesiastical  Law. 

Philosophy,  at  the  student's  choice,  which  m  this  period  is  studied 
by  means  of  exercises  or  disputations  in  Latin,  before  the  Pro* 
fessor,  in  a  style  named  by  the  Professor  («.^.,  that  of  Cicero 
or  Tacitus). 

6.  In  the  fifth  *'  semester*'  there  is — 

Biblical  Exegesis,  continued. 

Ecclesiasticsd  History,  continued. 

Dogmatics, — Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  Dogmatics. 

Histoiy  of  Christian  Philosophy,  Eant  and  his  followers. 

Christian  Ethics. 

Philosophy,  continued. 

Debating. 

Composition  of  Sermons. 

Catechising. 

N^.-— The  last  time  Bubjecta  are  studied  in  apedal  semiaarieB  dedicated  exdiudTily  to 

7.  In  the  sixth  '<  semester"  there  is — 

Biblical  Exegesis,  continued. 

Ecclesiastical  Histoiy,  continued. 

Hymnology. 

Pastoral  Theology. 

Ritual. 

Studies  in  Catechising  and  Homiletics  in  the  Seminaries. 

Philosophy,  continued. 
At  the  close  of  this  course  the  student  goes  to  the  capital  of  the 
country  for  examination  TExamen  pro  Candidatura)  before  the  Consistorial 
ConncUlors,  and  on  passmg  the  examination  is  then  a  '<  candidate." 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Bight  Hon.  J.  B.  Mowbbat,  M.  P.— My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  zise,  in 
obedience  to  your  Lordship's  command,  and  yentore  very  humbly  to  offer  a  few 
obBerrations  to  this  large  assembly  on  the  question  proposed  for  our  disousaion  this 
eyening.  I  can  unfeignedly  say  that  I  do  so  with  peculiar  diffidence,  when  I  reflect 
on  the  three  interesting  addresses  yon  have  just  heard  from  the  reyerend  gentlemen 
who  preceded  me.  My  rererend  friend,  Canon  Gray,  has  glyen  you  an  aooonnt  of 
the  state  in  which  candidates  for  orders  haye  presented  themselves  to  him  as  an 
Examining  Chaplain ;  the  reverend  and  learned  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  has  well  defined  and  laid  down  before  you  the  duties  of  a  University ;  and 
yon  have  now  heard  practical  remarks  from  my  friend,  the  Sector  of  Wallasey, 
which  have  deeply  moved  and  interested  this  assemblage.  Well,  now,  it  is  a 
Very  hard  thing,  under  these  drcmnstanoes*  to  call  upon  a  poUtioian  to  address  you 
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upon  a  Btriotly  Clerical  subject ;  but  I  recognise  the  duty  of  the  Laity  to  take  a 
great  interest  in  everything  which  concerns  the  Clergy ;  and  if  there  be,  as  there 
ought  to  be,  that  identity  of  sentiment,  that  perfect  sympathy,  and  that  community 
of  interest  between  us,  there  can  be  no  higher  subject  of  interest  to  the  Laity  of 
the  Church  of  England  than  the  place  where,  the  mode  in  which,  and  the  extent  to 
which,  the  Clergy  who  are  to  minister  among  us  are  to  be  educated.  I 
apprehend  the  subject  put  before  us  this  evening  raises  three  distinct  questions : — 
Shall  the  education  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  continue  to  be  con- 
ducted; as  it  has  been  for  so  many  centuries  past,  in  the  ancient  Universities  of  this 
realm  ?  If  so,  are  they  capable  of  fully  supplying  that  education  which  the  Clergy 
require  ?  And,  if  not,  what  should  those  Universities  do  to  enable  them  to  come 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  time  ?  Now,  with  respect  to  the  first  question,  I 
apprehend  I  shall  have  one  universal  affirmative  from  this  large  assembly.  I  don't 
think  they  will  put  the  requirements  of  that  education  quite  as  high  as  it  was  pat 
by  my  friend  Canon  Gray.  To  say  that  a  Clergyman  is  to  have  from  his  Univexsity 
the  whole  range  of  himian  knowledge  and  experience  seems  to  me  so  wide  and  large 
a  definition,  that  I  don't  know  what  candidate  for  Holy  Orders  he  ever  met  with 
who  would  come  up  to  that  requisition.  But  this,  I  am  sure,  I  shall  cany  your  assent 
in  saying — that  you  will  require  that  the  Clergy  of  the  National  Church  shall  have 
the  best  and  most  complete  education  which  England  can  afford  them.  Well,  I 
beUeve  that  that  best  and  most  complete  education  is  to  be  found  in  our  ancient 
Universities.  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  from  my  friend  Canon  Qray  an  intimation, 
which  I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear,  that  the  University  of  which  both  he  and  I 
are  members,  and  I  suppose  the  sister  University  also,  had  been  deficient  in 
training  their  students  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  I  hope  that  as  regards  that,  his 
experience  has  been  limited.  But  the  case  as  regards  the  benefits  of  a  University 
education  to  the  whole  man,  has  been  so  well  put  by  Dr.  Salmon,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  go  into  details  upon  it.  I  may  be  told,  indeed,  that  the 
UniversitieB  are  undergoing  a  great  change,  that  immense  changes  are  contemplated. 
They  have  been  places  of  distinctive  Beligious  Education,  in  close  conneetion 
with  the  Church  of  England.  For  some  time  every  member,  until  vezy  recently 
every  graduate,  has  been  required,  and  at  present  every  member  or  governing  body 
of  each  University  is  required,  to  be  a  professing  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  But  Parliament  is  about  to  change  that.  Well,  I  say,  be  it  changed, 
or  be  it  not,  I  still  recognize  the  enormous  advantage  which  results  from  the  joint 
Education  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  in  one  University.  I  think  it  is  no  slight 
thing  that  the  Clergy  and  Laity  thereby  learn  to  comprehend  one  another. 
Trained  in  the  same  studies,  cultivating  the  same  pursuits,  there  is  no  discordance 
between  them  in  after  life.  Our  Universities  have  thereby  trained,  not  merely 
machines  qualified  for  special  work,  but  highly  educated  and  highly  accomplished 
men.  Our  Clergy  have  not  been  merely  learned  Divines,  but  they  have  been 
accomplished,  enlightened,  tolerant,  highly  educated  men;  they  have  not  been 
merely  assiduous  Parish  Priests,  ready  to  offer  their  ministrations  in  their 
Parishes  to  the  humble  and  ignorant,  but  they  have  been  enabled  to  adorn  society, 
and  to  move  on  equal  terms  with  the  highest  members  of  the  community.  Now, 
what  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  to  be  relegated  to  these  Theological 
Seminaries — if,  because  our  Universities  became  more  secular,  as  some  would 
wish,  they  were  to  be  relegated  to  the  Theological  Seminaries  of  which  we  have 
heard  from  the  Bector  of  Wallasey  ?  He  has  told  you  the  education  at  our  Univer- 
sities is  too  short  in  point  of  time.  I  think  a  priori  it  might  be  said,  that  a  mere 
education  in  a  Theological  College  would  be  cramped,  narrow,  and  contracted,  and 
entirely  different  in  kind  from  that  which  they  get  at  a  University.    But  I  won't 
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mefely  appeal  to  that  whioh  has  fallen  from  Mr.  Espiii.    We  were  told  to-daj,  in 
the  sermon  to  which  we  all  listened  with  saoh  deep  interest,  not  merely  to  look  to 
our  own  affairs  hut  to  the  affairs  of  others.     Now  I  had  recently  a  remarkable 
corroboration  of  the  views  whioh  yon  heard  this  evening,  of  the  benefit  of  a  University 
training,  in  some  words  to  which  I  listened  with  great  attention  in  the  House  of 
CSommons,  and  whioh  I  will  venture  to  read.    In  a  debate  on  the  University  Bill, 
we  had  the  following  remarks  with  reference  to  the  education  of  Dissenting 
Ifinisters,  from  a  gentleman,  himself  a  Dissenter, — a  gentleman  of  high  intelli- 
gence, of  great  aonteness,  of  conciliatory  manners,  and  of  high  character, — I 
mean  Mr.  Winterbotham,  M.  P.  for  Strond: — "For  two  centuries  Dissenters  had 
been  left  with  an  unlearned  Clergy.     He  knew  Dissenting  Ministers  well ;  they 
had  zeal  and  piety  and  abilities  far  beyond  the  average,  but  they  had  not  been,  for 
the  greater  part,  men  of  culture  and  learning.    They  had  been,  in  fact,  imperfectly 
educated.     What  had  been  the  effect  upon  the  classes  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact,  and  who  from  their  own  deficient  culture  had  been  more  dependent  upon 
their  Ministers  than  the  Laity  of  the  Ohuroh  of  England?    The  effect  had  been 
most  deleterious  upon  the  middle  classes.    These  classes  possessed  great  virtues 
and  great  energy ;  but  their  energies  had  been  too  much  diverted  and  narrowed 
into  the  production  of  material  wealth.    They  did  not  want  more  energy,  but  to 
have  their  energy  better  directed.    They  wanted  culture  and  refinement ;  not  more 
Hfe,  but  a  higher  life."    Now,  I  daim  for  the  old  UniversitieB  of  this  country,  that 
they  give  to  the  Clergy  of  this  country,  as  well  as  to  the  Laity,  to  the  humblest 
Lajman  as  well  as  to  the  highest  Peer,  to  the  most  obscure  country  Clergyman 
as  well  as  to  the  distinguished  Prime  Minister  who  now  rules  over  the  destinies  of  this 
country,  the  greatest  culture,  the  greatest  refinement,  and  the  highest  learning 
whioh  England  can  give.    I  think,  then,  I  shall  carry  your  assent  to  this — that  if 
the  Church  of  England  is  to  continue  a  National  Church, — and  long  may  it  continue 
to  be  the  Church  of  this  nation, — you  will  wish  that  your  Clergy  should  be  educated 
where  the  mass  of  the  educated  classes  are  educated,  namely,  at  our  old  Univer- 
sitieB.   Then,  the  question  arises,  *'To  what  extent  are  the  Universities  qualified 
to  give  our  Clergy  that  special  education  which,  it  is  admitted,  they  require?" 
Well,  no  doubt,  in  some  respects  they  can  impart  a  special  education  to  the 
Clergyman  better  than  to  members  of  other  professions.    The  politician  must  learn 
his  work  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  lawyer  must  learn  his  work  by  attending 
the  Courts,  by  reading  cases,  and  in  the  Chambers  of  Conveyancers  and  Special 
Pleaders ;  and  the  medical  man  has  to  walk  the  Hospitals ;  but,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  science  of  Theology  may  be  taught,  and  is  taught  in  our  Universities.    Dr. 
Salmon  has  told  you  the  extent  to  which  it  is  taught  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  xftay  be  taught  to  a  very  great  extent  there ;  and  it  may  be 
taught  there  with  great  advantage.    We  have  in  each  of  the  Universities — Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin — every  appliance  for  teaching.    We  have  a  large  staff  of 
well-paid  Professors ;  we  have  libraries  and  lectures,  and  we  have  many  advan- 
tages to  offer ;  but  when  that  is  said,  and  that  a  certain  extent  of  special  training 
can  be  imparted  to  the  student  for  Orders,  still  I  cannot  concur  in  what  has 
&]len  from  Dr.  Salmon.    I  think,  with  respect  to  many  men,  and  with  respect  to 
the  training  of  Clergymen,  part  of  the  work  can  be  done  with  greater  advantage 
outside  the  University  than  within  it.    Dr.  Salmon  has  told  you  that  the  students 
who  go  up  to  Dublin  are  different  from  the  students  who  go  up  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge— that  they  are  drawn  from  the  less  wealthy  classes  of  Society.    That  may 
be  so ;  but  I  should  think  that  among  all  classes  of  society  there  would  probably 
be  students  who  would  go  up,  who  might  be  glad,  before  they  entered  Holy  Orders, 
to  have  a  time  of  quiet  and  solemn  preparation,  that  th^  might  learn  the 
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pastoral  dntieB  of  their  office ;  and  that  to  enoh  persons,  who  had  to  unldazn,  yery 
often,  habits  of  idleness,  and  learn  habits  of  study,  and  be  trained  to  professional 
duties,  the  seolnsion  of  Durham,  the  quiet  of  WeUs  or  Chichester  would  be  more 
advantageous  than  a  year  spent  at  the  University.    I  forbear  to  enter  on  this  snbjeeit 
because  I  know  I  am  to  be  followed  by  the  Dean  of  Durham,  who  has  given  gre«i 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  furnished  a  valuable  paper  on  the  subject  to  the 
Oxford  Oommissioners  as  far  back  as  1850.    One  word  with  respect  to  what  is 
wanted  on  the  part  of  the  Universities,  and  what  more  the  Universities  can  do  to 
supply  it.     Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  School  of  Theology  started  this  year 
by  the  University  of  Oxford.     It  has  been  a  thing  long  talked  of.     Archbishop 
Whately  says  it  was  talked  of  in  his  time.    It  was  attempted  in  1842,  and  was 
recommended  by  the  Oonmiissioners   in  1862.     I  am   glad  a  start    has  been 
made,  and  I  believe  good  results  are  likely  to  follow.     But  there  is   another 
point  to  which  allusion  has  not  been  made,  and  that  is   that  there   should 
be  some  examination  before  the  University  grants  degrees  in  Divinity — ^whether 
B.D.  or  D  J),  degrees.    I  am  not  saying  that  when  a  person  is  promoted  to  high 
position  in  the  Church — ^to  a  Bishopric  or  Deanery — ^he  should  undergo  an  examina- 
tion in  Theology.    It  would  be  perfectly  absurd.    But  with  respect  to  the  mass  of 
ordinary  students  who  seek  degrees  in  Theology,  I  think  that  the  examen  rigorasum 
might  be  put  in  force  without  great  disadvantage ;  because,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
examinations  in  Theology  have  been  a  great  farce.    I  dropped,  at  an  early  period  of 
my  remarks,  the  expression  that  I  thought  great  changes  in  the  Universities  were 
possible,  that  they  were  contemplated  and  probable,  and  that  they  were  to  be 
feared.    The  extent  to  which  those  changes  in  the  Universities  will  go,  the  extent 
to  which  the  Legislature  will  carry  those  changes,  will  depend  very  much  upon 
the  people  of  England ;  and  I  must  say  that  you  the  Clergy,  who  constitute  so 
large  a  portion  of  this  assemblage,  have  great  opportunity  of  influencing  the 
people  of  England,  of  putting  this  question  before  them«  and  of  letting  them  under- 
stand that  in  the  question  of  University  tests  is  raised  a  question  of  most  fttial  oon^ 
sequence  to  this  people — **  Shall  we,  or  shall  we  not,  have  a  Beligious  Education  for 
the  higher  classes  of  this  country? "    If  you  put  the  question  with  respect  to  the 
Elementary  Education  of  the  humbler  dasses,  I  believe  that  at  the  present 
moment  there  is,  both  among  Churchmen  and  among  Dissenters,  a  strong  feeling 
that  that  education  shall  not  be  a  Secular  Education— that  their  children  shall  be 
taught  something  of  more  value  than  the  learning  of  this  world.     But  when  we 
come  to  the  education  of  the  higher  classes,  other  questions  are  allowed  to  mix  np 
with  it.    We  have  considerationB  of  social  advancement— of  the  emolomenta  to 
be  derived  from  the  Universities ;  and  the  great  question  of  a  Beligious  Education 
is  lost  sight  of.   There  is  time  now  for  a  compromise.  The  matter  is  not  con<dnded. 
If  you  will  go  forward,  I  believe  you  may  save  some  of  the  Colleges,  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  endowments  of  the  Colleges,  and  that  we  may  see  our  UniversitieB 
still  enabled  to  carry  on  that  system  of  education,  under  which  this  Church  and 
nation  have  flourished  and  profited  so  long. 

The  Bev.  W.  Saumabbz  Suith  :— I  think  we  may  say  there  are  three  great 
elements  in  Clerical  Education,  which  we  may  call  the  general,  the  professional, 
and  the  personaL  By  the  general,  I  mean  that  general  culture  and  education 
which  is  given  by  the  ordinary  course  in  our  schools  and  Universities ;  by  the 
professional  I  mean  that  which  ought  to  be  given  in  our  Universities,  but  which  is 
now,  I  believe,  more  represented  by  the  course  in  Theological  Colleges :  and  by  the 
personal  I  mean  that  development  by  a  man  of  his  own  moral  and  religious  life, 
without  which  the  other  two  elements  of  education  become  almost  worthless.  It 
is  with  reference  to  the  second  of  these  that  I  wish  to  address  a  few  words  to  this 
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Ooogress,  ha^inglately  had  my  attention  speeially  drawn  to  Theologioal  GoUeges  and 
having  oome  to  preside  over  one  in  your  Lordship's  Diocese.  I  think  that  the  general 
education  which  is  giTcn  at  schools  and  Uniyersities  is  the  right  basis  for  a  Clerical 
Education.    I  am  sure  all  will  agree  that  the  best  basis  is  that  general  ednoation. 
It  tends  to  preyent  the  spirit  of  caste  and  the  spirit  of  ezdusiyeness,  which  in  the 
Clerical  profession  would  lead  to  sacerdotalism,  and  which  in  any  profession  would 
tend  to  illiberal  and  disagreeable  dogmatism.    I  quite  agree,  also,  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  should  be,  as  far  as  they 
can,  educated  with  the  Laity;  that  they  should  learn  to  haye  common  sympathy; 
that  they  ahonld  learn  to  haye  their  thoughts  directed,  whilst  in  company  with 
one  another,  towards  things  which  they  learn  in  common,  and  from  which  they 
benefit  in  oommon.     But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  Clergyman  has  a  a  special 
position  for  which  he  ought  to  be  specially  prepared,  as  much  as  the  lawyer  for  his, 
or  the  medical  man  for  his ;  and  I  think  that  in  these  days  there  is  a  danger  at  our 
Uniyersitiefl  of  the  Theological  and  Pastoral  requisites  of  our  Clergy  being  lost 
sight  of — ^being  thrown  out  of  the  way  by  other  educational  interests.     I  don't 
therefore  think  that  Theological  Colleges  are  to  be  looked  down  upon  as  useless.  They 
may  be  imperfect.    They  may  haye  weak  points  about  them,  and  they  haye ;  but 
so  also  has  the  education  which  is  now  giyen  in  our  Uniyersities  in  respect  to 
Theology  and  the  preparation  of  students  for  the  ministry ;  and  I  think  there 
are  two  special  reasons,  why  the  Unlyersity  needs  rather  to  be  supplemented 
by  something  like  what  we  can  giye  in  a  Theological  College.    One  of  these  is 
that  in  these  days,  among  a  numerous  dass  of  educated  literary  men,  there  is 
a  preyalent  depredation  of  distinct  religious  belief ;  and  this  has  an  effect  upon 
perhaps  I  may  say  the  better,  or  at  any  rate  the  more  intellectual,  sort  of  our 
students  at  our  Uniyersities.     The  other  reason  is  that  because  of  the  length 
of  the  rest  of  the  course,  a  yeiy  limited  thne  is  allowed  for  the  study  of  Theology, 
and  a  very  limited  extent  of  Theological  instruction  is  possible  at  our  Uniyer- 
sities for  the  majority  of  the  students.    If  these  things  can  be  remedied,  if 
the  oourse  can  be  so   shortened  and  modified,  and  the   arrangements   altered 
that  we  can  giye  both  the  general  and  the  professional,  I  as  a  Uniyersity  man, 
loying  my  Uniyersity  and  haying  to  thank  God  for  haying  been  there,  would  say, 
by  all  means  let  the  Uniyersity  giye  the  education  to  the  Clergy ;  but  if  there  is— 
as  from  my  own  experience  I  must  say  there  is — a  want  in  our  Uniyersities,  both 
in  respect  of  the  extent  of  the  instruction  and  of  the  time  giyen  to  it,  of  that 
professional  training  which  I  bdieye  eyery  Clergyman  necessarily  ought  to  haye 
before  he  takes  Holy  Orders,  then  I  say,  if  we  can't  haye  it  in  our  Uniyersities, 
let  us  haye  it  in  our  Theological  Colleges.    And  let  us  try  to  make  these  Colleges  as 
good  as  possible;  and  I  would  say  connect  them  with  the  Uniyersities.    It 
depends  yery  much  on  the  Uniyersities  on  one  side,  and  on  the  Bishops  on  the 
other,  whether  these  Theological  Colleges  will  in  the  end  proye  to  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  Church  or  not.    I  haye  said  that  a  course  at  a  Theological 
College  would  be  yaluable  as  supplementary  to  a  Uniyersity  course.     At  the 
Uniyersity  the  graduate  obtains  that  basis  on  which  a  professional  education  can 
be  raised.    But  there  is  another  class,  who  intend  to  take  orders,  whom  we  must 
consider.    I  mean  those  who  don't  go  up  to  the  Uniyersity— who  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  do  so.    How  will  Theological  Colleges  affect  them?    We  are  told 
that  in  Thedogplcal  Colleges  they  will  be  in  great  danger  of  taking  a  narrow, 
cramped  yiew,  first  of  the  preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  then  of  the  ministerial 
work.    And  it  is  an  undeniable  truth  that  in  a  spedal  college,  for  a  special  end, 
there  is  that  danger  of  narrowness.    But  I  think  that  danger  may  be  guarded 
againsty  by  care  in  the  admission  of  the  students,  and  by  a  broad  treatment  of  the 
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enbjeets  of  stody.    I  want  jtist  to  saj  one  woid  abont  the  olass  of  men  who  wish  to 
enter  orders,  who  don*t  know  Latin  or  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  who  can't  be  made, 
that  which  we  fdl  recognize  the  yalne  of,  a  learned  Clergy.     I  think  it  is  a  gnTe 
qneetion  for  consideration,  in  the  case  of  many  persons  who  hare  annnqnestionable 
fitness  for  the  Clerical  office  in  eyery  other  respect,  except  a  knowledge  of  those 
languages,  — ^whether  we  onght  not  to  admit  them  into  the  Clergy,  and  not  require 
from  fdl  the  same  amcont  of  learning  which  is  very  valuable  and  requisite  in  a  few. 
I  can  say  that  with  more  confidence,  because  I   myself  am  not  one  who  has 
either  neglected  or  cannot  appreciate  the  benefits  of  learning.    I  do  think  that  there 
are  many  men  who  may  be   Clergymen  in   our  Church,  and  may  do  a   great 
deal  of   work  in   our   Church,  who   may  get   a   great  deal   of  proper  special 
education  for  Orders,  eren  without  that  knowledge ;  although,  of  course,  I  think 
that  instruction  in   that  knowledge   ought  always  to   be    attempted  in    CTery 
Theological  College  as  much  as  possible.    Whilst  we  cannot  in  these  days  oyerrate 
the  value  of  a  learned  Clergy,  I  do  think  we  ought  not  to  underrate  the  value  of  the 
work  done  by  many  who  have  not  that  learning,  but  who,  though  not  less  learned, 
are  not  less  laborious,  and  can  do  according  to  the  gift  of  grace  given  to  them, 
high  and  hard  and  holy  work  in  many  *  <  a  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart  *'  throng^- 
out  our  land,  which  the  learned  cannot  do,  perhaps,  as  well.    And  now  to  come  to 
the  course  of  training  in  a  Theological  College,  which  may  as  much  as  i>os8ible 
guard  against  that  danger  of  narrowness  which  undeniably  belongs  to  them.     In 
the  first  place,  there  ought  to  be  a  preliminary  examination ;  and  I  think  it  would 
be  of  great  advantage  if  there  were  one  common  to  all  Theological  Colleges — 
with  a  low  standard,  but  one  strictly  adhered  to.    This  would  test,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  possession  of   a  little  general  knowledge  upon  which  to  rest  the 
professional.    And  I  think  we  ought  not  to  forget,  in  respect  of  some  of  the  men 
who  go  into  Theological  Colleges  without  the  intellectual  power  possessed  by 
some  in  the  Universities— though  by  no  means  by  fdl  those  who  come  out  graduates 
of  our  Universities — ^that,  although  they  do  not  possess  that  intellectual  knowledge, 
yet  they  often  possess  something,  from  their  practical  experience  of  Hfe,  which  is 
something  of  a  substitute  for  that  intellectual  knowledge.    They  have  something 
of  mental  culture  and  power,  though  not  of  intellectual  attainment — something  of 
mental  power,  upon  which  the  professiomd  instruction  may  well  be  based.    I  thixik 
one  great  advantage  of  the  training  in  a  Theologicfd  College  is,  that  we  have  that 
definiteness  of  aim  and  purpose  in  the  training  which  is  so  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  in 
the  general  training  at  our  Universities.    Even  the  Theological  training  at  our 
Universities  is  apt  to  take  too  much  of  an  intellectual  direction,  and  too  little 
of  a  special  preparation  for  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  of  the  Sacraments ;  and 
I   think,  if  there   is    any  thing    we  want    in  these  days,  it  is  definiteness — 
definiteness  of  conviction,  in  opposition  to  that  vagueness  of  religious  sentiment 
which  is  so  prevalent,  and  definiteness  of  knowledge  in  respect  of  the  work  a  man 
has  got  to  do.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  so-called  charity,  which  is  false  ehniity. 
I  mean  the  charity  that   attempts  to  equalise  truth  and  error.     It  is   true, 
**  charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins,"  but  it  can  never  make  sin  righteousness, 
or  error  truth.    I,  for  instance,  may  think  and  speak,  and  desire  to  think  and 
speak,  ohaiitably  of  many  from  whom  I  shoxdd  differ,  in  important  as  well  as 
unimportant  matters ;  but  no  stretch  of  charity  coxdd  ever  justify  me  in  sayiog 
that  I  thought  Romanism  as  good  as  ProtestantiBm,  or  that  I  thought— or  in  letting 
it  be  understood  that  I  thought — ^Bitualism,  as  we  call  it  now,  had  any  legitimate 
standing  place  in  the  Church  of  England.    In  these  Theological  Colleges,  I  think, 
besides  getting  this  definiteness,  we  may  also  have  broadness  in  the  treatment  of  the 
subjects  of  the  course  brought  before  the  students,  which,  to  a  great  extent,  may  get 
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rid  of  that  danger  of  oramping  and  nanowing  the  mmd.  The  Bible  is  not  narrow,  and 
CShuroh  History  is  not  exolnsive ;  and  I  think  we  may  haye  such  treatment,  both  of 
Bible  teaching  and  of  the  teaching  of  Ghnroh  History,  as  may  sustain  that  imder- 
lying  element  of  professional  culture  upon  which  professional  taste  is  based.  With 
regard  to  the  personal  element  necessary  in  the  education  of  our  Clergy,  there 
may  be  many  a  learned  man  whose  heart  is  not  turned  to  God ;  there  may  be 
many  a  Theologian,  who  is  not  yet,  in  the  true  sense,  a  Minister  of  the  Ck>spel 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  there  may  be  a  good  organizer  eyen  of  Parochial  and  Diocesan 
machinery,  who  yet  may  not  be  able  to  influence  men  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Christ,  because  his  own  heart  has  not  been  influenced  by  it.  And  this  consider- 
ation— ^the  consideration  of  this  personal  element,  which  is  more  important  than 
the  other  two — ^will  affect  in  a  very  important  manner  the  tone  of  the  teacher,  the 
habits  of  the  student,  and  the  atmosphere  of  such  Colleges  as  those  I  have  been 
speaking  of.  And  now  I  would  say  one  word  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Church 
of  England,  of  which  I  suppose  every  speaker  at  this  Congress  thinks  much.  We 
have  been  told  that  we  ought  to  set  our  house  in  order.  Let  me  just  say  one  thing. 
The  future  of  the  Church  of  England  depends  upon  the  character  of  its  Clergy. 

The  Very  Bey.  the  Dean  of  Dubham  : — My  Lord,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen, — 
One  thing  I  venture  to  hope  I  may  promise  you  confidently,  in  the  first  place  that 
I  will  adhere  veiy  distinctly  to  my  time,  and  in  the  next  place  that  I  will  adhere 
very   closely  to  my  subject.      The  subject    you  have  had  brought   before  you 
this  evening  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  important  which  can  occupy  us  as 
members,  and  especially  as  ministers,  of  the  Church  of  England — ^the  subject  of  the 
Education  of  our  Clergy — ^but  I  believe,  on  looking  back  upon  the  speeches  already 
delivered,  I  may  say  to  yon  with  something  like  confidence,  and  you  will  agree  with 
me,  that  upon  the  whole  we  have  arrived  at  something  very  like  an  agreement.  I  was 
ahnost  inclined  to  complain  of  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me, 
because  he  had  taken  everything  out  of  my  mouth  so  entirely,  except  in  a  few 
points.'   I  agree  with  him,  in  his  two  leading  points,  namely  -that  the  education 
of  the  Clergy  ought,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  conducted  at  our  Universities,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  the  education  which  is  given  at  our  Universities  is  not 
absolut^y  enough,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  extend  it  if  we  wish  to  have  a  learned 
Glezgy  throughout  the  whole  body ;  learned  so  far,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  infirmities 
of  human  nature  permit,  because  it  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  be  a  learned 
man.    There  are  very  different  functions  in  the  Church,  to  which  many  of  my 
friends  have  very  properly  alluded.    But  still,  if  we  wish  to  have  in  the  Church  of 
England  a  learned  Clergy  in  the  main,  and   one  teaching  definite  and  distinct 
troth,  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  the  modicum  of  education  which  they  at  pre- 
sent receive  at    our  Universities ;  a  modicum  of  education,  much  as  I  love  the 
Universities,  with  regard  to  which,  probably,  I  may  appeal  to  several  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  men, -^  but  at  all  events  I  will  speak  only  of  my  own  University, — 
whether  it  is  not  the  slightest  sprinkling  of  Theology  that  was  ever  bestowed  in  the 
name  of  Theology  at  a  University.    We  must  go  on,  and  supplement  it  by  some- 
thing like  definite  and  distinct  teaching.    What  remarks  I  have  to  make,  I  will 
divide  shortly  under  these  three  heads : — (1)  What  are  the  defects  of  our  present 
Clerical  Education?    (2)  How  can  these  defects  be  met?    (8)  Where  should  the 
residuum  or  remainder  of  our  Clerical  Education,  not  given  in  the  Universities,  be 
given? 

In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  defects  of  our  Clerical  Education,  I  have  ven- 
tured very  often  indeed  to  say, — and  I  believe  it  to  be  no  more  than  true,  and,  there- 
fore, will  boldly  say  it  to  you,  though  it  may  be  in  language  somewhat  paradoxical, 
--that  I  believe  the  English  Clergy  to  be  the  best  educated  Clergy,  as  thoughtful 
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and  inBtnictea  gentlemen,  in  the  world,  and  to  be  the  worst  educated  gentl^^  in 
point  of  Theology.    Many  of  yon  perhaps  will  not  beUeve  that  at  first,  but  I  dedaw  I 
beheve  it  to  be  no  more  than  the  truth.    Look  at  the  extreme  opposites  on  the^o 
different  sides  of  our  system -the  Roman  Clergy  on   the  one  hand,  ">d  ™ 
Boottish  Presbyterian  Clergy   on  the  other.     Does  not  everybody   know   tuas 
with  regard   to   definiteness  of  teaching,   and   with  regard  to  aocurate  Imow^ 
ledge  of   what  Theology   properly   is,    both  these   bodies  of   men  go  through 
a   strict   and   dose   training,   lasting,  in   the   case   of    the    PreBbytCTianB     ol 
Germany  up  to  the  age  of  26,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Theologians,  m  almort 
every  instance,  up  to  that  period ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Jesuits,  with  a  xeaty  mucti 
more  prolongedn^viciate  than  that.    And  do  you  think,  if  they  are  trained  mothflr 

subjects,  just  as  lawyers  are  trained  in  their  own  subjects,  with  great  mmuteaieas 
and  aoooraoy,  that  that  will  not  teU  when  they  come  to  «Jt  on  the  masses  of  men? 

You  may  say  the  good  sense  of  Englishmen  and  Protestants  would  resist  all  thoee 
refinements  and  that  learning ;  but  you  must  remember  that  all  men  are  perhaps 
not  so  sensible  and  Protestant  as  the  meeting  I  see  before  me.    Therefore  I  beg 
leave  to  tell  you  that,  unless  our  Clergy  are  instructed  a  great  deal  more  definitely, 
and  with  a  great  deal  more  length  and  laboriousness  than  they  are  at  present, 
they  will  not  be  able,  in  the  period  of  trouble  which  Ues  before  us,  to  cope  either 
with  the  Dissenters  on  the  one  hand,  or  with  the  Romanists  on  the  other.    Lay 
that  to  heart,  gentlemen.   You  may  be  sure  it  is  no  more  than  the  truth.    You  may 
be  assured  that  if  we,  the  teachers  here,  have  not  a  training  which  will  enable  ua 
and  inspirit  us  to  meet  what  we  believe  to  be  the  extremes  of  error,  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  we  shall  be  left  standing  pretty  nearly  alone  in  the  middle. 

Well  theu,  gentlemen,  I  will  come  to  the  next  question.    I  should  go  at  much 
greater  len^  into  this  first  point,  as  to  the  weakness  of  our  present  teaohing, 
except  that  I  have  one  great  enemy— the  clock,  and  the  difficulty  of  arresting  yoor 
attention  on  the  matter.    But  I  come  to  the  next  point— Where  should  we  give  that 
education?    Certainly  you  will  not  think  I  am  inclined  at  all  to  depredate  the 
merits  of  the  education  given  now  at  our  ancient  UnivendtieB.    I  echo  every  word 
which  has  been  said  on  that  subject  by  the  speakers  this  evening.    I  myself  think 
it  the  greatest  blessing  of  my  life  that  I  was  brought  up  in  an  English  University, 
and  not  in  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  any  other  training  school  simply  for  the  Priest- 
hood.   I  think  we  get  a  great  deal  of  strength  from  University  education ;  but  at 
the  same  time  I  cannot  help  saying  we  get  a  great  deal  of  weiJmess,  unless  we  as 
Clergy  supplement  it  by  something  stronger.    We  go  through  a  capital  edueation 
in  Latin  and  Greek, — ^that  is,  those  of  us  who  are  disposed  to  spend  our   homzs 
in  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  not  in  hunting  or  other  amusements,  for 
some  three  or  four  years ;  and  then  for  the  space  of  about  one  year  intenrening 
between  the  years  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  the  entering  on  the  active  duties  of  the 
University,  we  are  told  that,  if  we  like,  and  no  doubt  many  follow  the  advioe,  we 
may  study  Theology;  and  those  who  are  disposed,  and  are  of  earnest  minds,  do 
study  it  with  great  vigour,  and  those  who  are  indisposed,  do  not.    In  point  of  fact  I 
used  to  think  they  crammed  Pearson,  and  Bishop  Ball,  and  Butler,  and  a  little 
of  Hooker ;  and  just  as  candidates  for  the  civil  service  examinations  are  crammed, 
so  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  get  up  their  Butler  and  their  Pearson  by  a  very 
much  shorter  process.    But  I  am  glad  that  has  very  nearly  gone  out.     WeU, 
another  thing  comes  mto  my  mind,  a  very  painful  thing,  which  at  the  same  time 
really  ought  to  be  mentioned  to  you.    Just  look  at  the  advertisements  in  some  of 
the  re^ous  papers,  with   regard  to  the  very  sensible  sermons  which  may  be 
preached  at  an  extremely  smaU  cost  of  tr^^^^  a  cost  of  price. 

I  am  seriously  afraid  that  does  not  indicate  any  very  increasing  devotion  inthis 
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one  year  of  study,  wfaieh  I  have  oonirasted  with  the  four  or  flye  yean  devoted  by 
other  bodies  of  men  to  the  stady  of  Theology ;  and  therefore  I  say,  mnoh  as  I 
admiie  and  loye  the  system  of  our  XTniyerslties,  I  do  not  think  that  is  enongh, 
and  we  most  have  something  farther.  Then  I  ask  yon,  where  shall  that  farther 
time  be  spent?  Shall  it  be  spent  as  one  or  two  of  my  friends,  llr.  Mowbray 
amongst  others,  indicated  an  inclination  that  it  shoold  be  spent  -^  at  the 
Uniyersity  ?  I  don't  think  it  shoald !  I  appeal  to  all  who  are  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge men,  that  the  three  years  spent  at  the  XTniyerslty  do  not  exactly  pat  a  man 
in  that  frame  of  mind  and  feeling  in  which  he  can,  here  at  least,  shake  himself  free 
from  his  old  associations,  and  for  the  last  year  prepare  earnestly  before  he  enters 
into  the  yery  different  ayocation  of  Orders.  I  haye  always  been  myself,  therefore, 
a  warm  supporter  of  something  like  a  coarse  of  special  training,  in  which  the 
gradoate  shoold  pass  at  least  one  year  before  his  actaal  entrance  into  Orders.  Then 
oomes  the  question  as  to  where  that  shoald  be  passed.  Now  many  persons,  and 
those  are  men  of  the  greatest  ability  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  say-  -"  Oh ! 
the yeiy  best  sort  of  preparation  is,  if  you  can  get  a  man,'*— I  almost  dislike  to  men- 
tion names,  still  one  name  stands  out  so  conspicuously  that  I  cannot  help  alludiog 
to  it — *'if  you  can  get  a  man  who  will  train  a  number  of  pupils  as  Dr.  Yaughan 
did.'*  All  honour  to  Dr.  Yaughan,  but  I  am  afraid  Dr.  Yaughans  are  not  to  be 
found  in  every  quarter  of  England.  If  you  could  get  men  like  Dr.  Yaughan,  of  such 
education  and  ability,  no  better  plan  could  be  adopted  than  that  of  numbers  of 
oar  students  receiying  their  education  at  their  hands ;  but,  as  we  cannot  find 
them,  I  haye  myself  always  been  inclined  to  try  Theological  Colleges. 

The  second  plan  has  been  that  Theological  Colleges  should  be  established,  one  in 
eyery  Diocese.  I  think  that  a  fatal  error,  on  this  ground — that  you  cannot  get 
the  teachers,  and  you  cannot  get  the  pupils.  You  cannot  get  the  teachers,  because 
it  is  perfectly  eyident  that  you  cannot  pay  them ;  and,  as  the  labourer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire,  you  cannot  expect  a  man  of  ability,  training,  and  Theological  know- 
ledge to  go  on  working  for  many  years  of  his  life  on  £200  or  £300  a  year. 
Therefore  you  fail  in  your  teachers;  and  of  course  anybody  knows  that  a  little 
class  of  ten  or  a  dozen  men  does  not  get  the  spirit,  the  life,  and  the  animation 
needful  to  encourage  men  in  any  study  whateyer.  Therefore  do  not  thiak  of  that  plan. 
The  plaiQ  and  sensible  plan,  if  you  do  not  leaye  eyerything  to  individual  exertion,  is 
to  establish  Theological  Colleges,  at  the  rate  of — say  one  for  four  or  fiye  Dioceses. 
I  do  not  say  the  exact  number.  According  to  that  arrangement  you  may  get  money 
enough  to  pay  an  able  teacher,  and  you  will  get  with  him  a  yery  good  list  of 
teachers.  I  haye  only  to  say,  with  regard  to  just  one  other  point,  which  I  think  of 
great  importance,  alluded  to  by  the  last  speaker,  that  I  cordially  and  entirely  agree 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  all  Theological  students  that  they  should  haye  been  at 
the  Uniyersity  at  all.  A  Church  ought  to  be  a  body  of  men  which  concentrates  in 
its  ministry  all  kinds  and  dasses  of  ministers,  so  far  as  it  is  possible.  We  hear  a 
yast  deal  too  much  about  Latin  and  Greek  being  really  the  essence  of  the 
human  mind.  I  belieye  some  people  deem  it  as  necessary  that  the  mind  sbould 
be  dressed  up  in  Latin  and  Greek,  to  turn  out  anything,  as  that  the  body  should  be 
dressed  in  clothes.  I  cannot  help  looking  round  and  seeing  a  great  many  who 
haye  known  uncommonly  little  of  Latin  and  Greek.  I  loye  them  most  heartily ; 
but  I  look  upon  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  I  see  that  great  things  haye  been 
done  by  a  yery  much  lower  class  of  men  than  haye  ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek ;  and,  therefore,  whilst  there  should  be  for  the  general  ministry 
this  body  of  men  who  reoeiye  their  education  at  the  Uniyersities,  and  afterwards  are 
specially  trained,  I  think  that  throughout  England  there  should  be  room  for  such 
OoUeges  as  yon  have  in  your  neighbourhood,  where  men,  neglecting  these  imagbed 
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essentials  of  Latin  or  Greek,  should  go  in  for  Theology,  and  above  all  for  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  they  should  go  in  the  strength  oi 
that  knowledge,  and  work  amongst  the  mass  of  our  population.  Depend  upon  it 
they  will  occupy  no  ignoble  place  in  the  Church  of  God,  and  I  belieye  we  mig^t 
hope  for  something  like  completeness  in  our  Theological  education,  if  we  haTe 
on  the  one  hand  such  a  body  of  men  as  1  have  described  to  fulfil  the  requisites  of 
a  learned  ministry,  and  on  the  other  hand  an  equally  important  body  of  men 
who  will  fulfil  the  equally  important  requisites  of  an  unlearned  ministry. 

The  Rev.  W.  Walsham  How:— My  Lord,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  several 
speakers  who  have  preceded  me,  that  in  our  University  course,  supplemented  by 
Theological  Colleges,  we  have  perhaps  as  good  an  outline  as  we  could  have  of  a 
clerical  education.     We  know  that  the  outline  requires  much  filling  up;  but, 
speaking  broadly  and  generidly,  I  think  that  our  Universities  supply  that  breadth 
of  view,  that  wider  sympathy,  that  social  crucible,  without  which,  as  you  have  already 
heard,  there  must  always  be  danger  of  narrowness ;  and  our  Theological  CoILegea 
supply  that  concentration  of  mind  and  training  of  heart,  without  which  there  is 
certainly  danger  of  secularity.    But  my  purpose  in  speaking  is  not  to  discuss  the 
preparatory  education  of  the  Clergy — it  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
the  continued  education  of  the  Clergy.    What  a  monstrous  idea  it  is  to  speak  of 
the  young  Deacon  when  he  is  just  ordained  as  if — ^like  some  school  girl  leaving  her 
boarding-school — ^he  had  "  finished  his  education."    "  Now,  I  am  beginning  to  be 
a  disciple"  was  the  memorable  utterance  of  the  white-haired  Martyr  of  Antioeh,  as 
he  was  being  carried  to  the  lions  of  the  Coliseum.    The  best  of  us,  I  think,  my 
Lord,  are  but  beginning  to  be  disciples;  and  if  we  are  not  educating  ourselves,  I 
know  not  how  we  are  to  educate  our  people.    I  notice  that,  the  Dean  of  Norwich, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Bishops  on  the  Functions  of  our  Cathedrals,  states  that  eveiy 
Clergyman  ought  to  demand  two  things — leisure  for  study  and  leisure  for  devotion; 
and  these  two  things  represent  exactly  the  two  branches  of  that  continuous  Clerical 
Education,  for  which  I  should  like  to  plead  very  earnestly.  We  want  the  education 
of  the  study,  and  we  want  the  education  of  the  closet.    We  want  the  continuous 
education  of  both  mind  and  heart.    We  want  to  grow  in  grace  and  in  knowledge. 
Take,  first,  the  study.    I  am  not  going  to  be  impertinent  enough  to  remind  my 
Clerical  brethren  of  their  ordination  vows,  else  I  might  do  so;  but  how  is  it 
possible  that  our  sermons,  for  instance,  can  avoid  being  the  j^une  platitudinarian 
effusions  they  too  often  are,  if  we  are  always  giving  out  and  never  taking  in  ?   There 
are  plenty  of  the  clergy,  (thank  God  for  it,)  notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Clabon  sud 
to-day  as  to  his  own  unhappy  experience,  who  are  hard  at  work.    That  hard  work  of 
theirs  is  most  blessed,  but  I  am  afraid  it  loses  very  much  ef  its  blessedneas,  if  it  is 
so  absorbing  as  to  leave  no  time  for  study.     Almost  every  Clergyman  could  get,  I 
should  think,  two  hours  a  day  for  study,  the  busiest  one ;  and  even  this,  if  regularly  and 
well  used,  will  be  of  real  value.    But  do  let  me  plead,  my  Lord,  for  the  study  of  real 
solid  standard  divinity.  How  many  poor  hungry  souls  there  are  in  these  days  who  are 
feeding  themselves  upon  nothing  but  pamphlets.     My  Lord,  we  want  a  Theology 
which  is  pamphlet  proof.  Our  Clergy  must  read ;  they  must  read  good  books ;  and  they 
must  read  well ;  if  they  are  to  educate  themselves  so  as  to  be  the  teachers  of  men. 
Then  there  is,  next,  the   education  of  the  closet.    Now  I  am  very  earnestly  con- 
vinced that  one  of  the  greatest  needs,  perhaps  the  greatest  need,  of  our  Church  in 
these  days  is  the  training  of  oxur  Clergy  into  a  higher  spiritual  life.     Ajid  if  it  be 
true  that  we  cannot  teach  others  except  we  are  teaching  ourselves,  surely  it  is  no 
less  true— nay,  it  is  even  a  more  momentous  truth — that  we  cannot  lead  souls 
heavenwards  unless  we  ourselves  are  familiar  with  the  tracks  upon  the  everlasting 
hills.     The  good  shepherd  goeth    before  the  sheep,  and  the  sheep  follow  him. 
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Aye,  and  they  will  follow  him,  if  they  see  him  waUdng  heavenwards.    We  are  not 

withoat  aids  to  our  tottering  steps.     With  Wilson  and  Andrews  and  Taylor  in  onr 

hands,  we  need  not  stay  at  the  bottom  of  the  monntain.    And  yon  will  forgive  me 

for  naming  three  little  books  which  I  believe  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to 

those  who,  though  but  beginners,  are  nevertheless  bent  upon  going  upwards.     I 

know  we  might  not  all  agree  with  every  word  in  them,  but  they  are  most  valuable 

nevertheless.    They  are.  Bishop  Armstrong's  "Pastor  in  his  Closet,"  Heygate's 

"Ember  Hours,"  and  Charles  Marriott's  "Aids to  Devotion."    But  I  wish  to  say  a 

few  words  upon  one  instrument  of  Clerical  Education,  and  of  the  highest  Clerical 

Education,  which  I  think  of  very  great  importance  in  some  respects.    Betreats — 

chiefly  for  the  Clergy,  but  not  exclusively — ^have  become  more  and  more  frequent 

of  late.    Now  perhaps  there  may  be  some  who  hardly  know  what  a  Betreat  is ;  so, 

let  me  very  briefly  explain,  to  those  who  may  not  know,  that  it  is  a  gathering  of  a 

number  of  Clergy  from  their  several  parishes  for  a  few  days,  in  some  one  place,  for 

the   purpose  of  devotion,  of  meditation,  and  of  self  improvement,  under  the 

guidance  of  some  one  Clergyman  of  experience.    Now,  I  believe  myself  that  there 

is  hardly  any  instrumentality  which  might  be  of  greater  service  in  the  highest^ 

beoause  the  spiritual  Education,  of  the  Clergy  than  this.    The  experience  of  others 

oonfirms  my  own  experience,  namely,  that  there  is  a  great  blessing  in  this 

instrumentality.    But  I  have  one  thing  to  say,  and  it  is  this — that  Betreats,  so  far 

at  least  as  the  conductors  of  them  go,  have  been  taken  up  almost  exclusively  by 

one  section  of  the  Church ;  and  this  I  consider  a  very  great  evil.    Surely  it  is  of 

very  great  importance,  if  they  are  worth  anything,  that  they  should  not  have  a  party 

oharaoter.    There  is  nothing  in  their  nature  of  a  party  character.    And  I  think 

there  ip  no  section  of  the  Church  which  ought  to  refuse,  nay,  which  can  afford  to 

refuse,  any  proved  instrument  for  the  spiritual  advancement  of  the  Clergy.    I  hope 

men  of  varied  sections  of  thought  in  the  Church  will  give  their  attention  to  this 

important  matter.    I  have  simply  tried —  I  know  very  imperfectly — to  supplement 

the  primary  idea  of  the  great  subject  before  us,  by  carrying  it  into  the  after  life  of 

the  Clergy,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  young  Deacon  can  but  have  laid  the  few 

first  courses  of  the  fabric  of  a  Clerical  Education,  and  that  it  is  well  if  the  aged 

Priest,  when  his  work  is  done,  can  say,  "  Now  I  am  beginning  to  be  a  disciple." 

Dr.  Bbindlbt. — My  Lord,  I  came  here  to-night,  thinking  that,  having  had  a  great 
number  of  years'  acquaintance  with  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  with  nearly  all  the  denominational  bodies  of  our  country,  I  might 
be  able  to  offer  a  suggestion  on  the  subject  of  the  paper  of  this  evening — *<  the 
Training  of  the  Clergy."  I  think  there  is  one  radical  defect  in  the  training  of  our 
,  Clergy.  For  thirty-five  years  past,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  educate  a  very  large 
number  of  young  men  for  our  Universities — ^ultimately  for  the  Church  of  England ; 
BO  that  I  know  something  about  what  the  training  is,  and  what  the  results  are,  both 
in  School  Ufe  and  in  the  University  course.  I  have  also,  in  moving  about  in  the 
world,  discussing  matters  of  controversy,  had  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
what  the  opinions  of  the  world  at  large  are  in  connection  with  the  Clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Now,  I  believe  that  the  one  radical  defect  that  now 
clings  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  is,  that  whilst  they  have,  many  of 
them,  the  highest  Scholastic  Education  that  learning  and  energy  and  zeal  can 
supply  to  them,  supplemented  again  by  that  yet  higher  course  at  our  Universities, 
where,  we  all  know,  there  are  congregated  men  of  the  very  highest  learning,  they 
yet  are  comparatively  ineffective  in  creating  that  feeling  towards  their  Church 
which  ought  to  be  created  and  felt;  and  the  people  by  whom  they  are  surrounded 
losing  confidence  in  them,  are  drawn  off  to  various  denominational  congrega- 
tions.     How  many  thousands  are  there! — I  have  known  many  from  personal 
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oommimication — who  have  been  drawn  off  from  the  Ghnzeh  of  Kngland,  no4 
becftiifle  they  disagree  with  her  doctrines  or  her  Litorgy,  but  sunply  beeaiue  thej 
find  that  many  of  the  Glergy  of  the  Ghnroh  of  England  have  had  so  Utile  training 
in  the  preparation  of  sermons,  and  in  the  deliyery  of  sermons,  that  the  ootn- 
seqnenoe  has  been  that  they  have  had  a  lifeless  and  a  dead  service,  and  a  lifeless 
and  a  dead  congregation.  Now,  I  belieye  the  great  strength  of  the  Dissenting 
Bodies  of  this  oonntry  is  not  in  their  snperior  learning;  nnqnestlonably  not. 
There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  Glergy  of  the  Church  of  England  can  claim 
for  themselyes  a  far  better  University  and  Scholastic  Education,  as  a  rule,  than 
the  Ministers  of  Dissenting  Congregations.  Then,  why  is  it  ottr  Dissenting  Chapels 
are  so  largely  and  overflowingly  filled  ?  Why,  as  a  rule,  the  Ministers  of  those 
Congregations  haye  been  thoroughly  trained  in  the  art  of  preparing  sennons^ 
and  in  the  art  of  delivering  those  sermons  in  such  a  way  as  will  make  them 
pleasing  and  understandable  by  the  people.  Instead  of  supplementing  a 
University  Education  with  a  Theological  College,  it  would  be  well  if,  after  those 
of  our  yoimg  men  who  decided  on  entering  the  Ministry  as  their  future  oalling^ 
had  passed  what  is  called  their  **  littie  go" — after  they  had  matriculated  and  had 
two  years'  education — spent  the  last  year  exclusively  in  that  kind  of  education 
that  should  train  them  in  the  preparation  of  sermons,  and  to  the  ready  and 
becoming  deliyery  of  sermons.  If  it  should  be  said  that  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge acquired  up  to  the  time  of  what  is  called  the  *' littie  go'*  is  not  sufficient, 
then  make  that  **  littie  go**  a  littie  larger  than  it  hitherto  has  been,  in  order 
that  from  that  time  the  Latin  and  Greek,  or  Mathematics,  may  be  laid 
aside,  and  the  sound  practical  training  which  these  Colleges  supply  brought 
into  use,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  full  University  course  a  man  may  not 
only  be  a  well  educated  man,  but  a  well  trained  Minister — well  trained,  so 
far  as  the  time  and  his  age  will  permit,  for  his  Church  duties.  We  are  told  that 
we  have  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  Theology;  and  we  are  told  what  the  Jesnite 
do.  In  my  humble  judgment,  I  question  whether  you  may  not,  in  the  height 
and  depth  of  your  Theology,  forget  altogether  these  grand,  simple  foundations  of 
religious  truth  which  the  Bible  alone  can  supply.  Our  Lord  went  about, 
preaching  simply,  purely  to  the  people,  just  as  he  met  them ;  and  the  great  strength 
of  the  Apostie  Paul,  with  aU  his  learning,  fervour  and  zeal,  lay  in  the  simplicity  of 
his  teaching  and  the  strength  of  the  spiritual  love  that  he  imparted.  I  heard 
only  yesterday  morning  from  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  were  going  back 
from  a  Wesleyan  Chapel  to  a  Church  which  they  had  forsaken  for  years.  Why 
had  they  forsaken  it?  ** Because,*'  they  said,  "the  late  Vicar  was  a  most 
excellent,  kind  hearted,  and  charitable  man,  but  we  could  not  possibly  follow  him. 
His  preaching  was  all  one  monotone,  and  we  never  could  connect  three  sen> 
tences  together ;  and  the  thing  became  so  dead  and  lifeless  that  we  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  Church.  We  hope,  however,  undei:  the  new  regime,  to  go  back  to 
the  Church  we  love,  and  which  we  have  only  forsaken  because  we  could  not  profit 
by  ministrations  which  we  could  neither  hear  nor  understand.** 

A.  J.  B.  Bebbsfobd  Hops,  Esq.,  M.P. — My  Lord,  filling  the  position  which  I  do 
in  regard  to  one  of  our  two  old  UniversitieB,  and  as  a  devout  son  of  the  Church,  I  feel 
that  I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty  if  I  did  not  say  a  few  words  on  this  occasion. 
I  wish  to  present  the  question  before  you  in  the  light  in  which  I  think  at  this  hour 
of  the  day  it  ought  to  be  regarded.  Briefly  to  refer  to  what  has  gone  before,  I 
must  say  that  I  should  think  it  a  very  great  misfortune  if  the  education  of  our 
Glergy  were  cut  off  from  the  Universities  and  relegated  to  Theologioal  Collegee. 
I  should  think  it  an  equal  misfortune  if  it  were  supposed  that  the  Uniyersities  and 
private  study  were  enough,  without  the  good  supplement  which  those  Colleges  now 
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afford.    I  have  no  time,  and  therefore  no  inclination,  now,  to  draw  the  lines  of 
di0iixioti0n  between  the  two.  But  etaarting  from  that  point,  looking  at  the  ednoation 
of  ooz  Olergy  hitherto  as  ateohnioal  education  based  upon  a  general  instmetion — as 
an  education,  as  a  general  rale,  first  at  a  TJniyersity,  and  then  supplemented  else- 
where, between  the  time  of  taking  the  degree,  and  the  solemn  hour  of  Ordination — 
looking  at  it  from  that  point  of  view,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  what  may  be 
the  fatnre  condition  of  our  Universities  under  contingencies  to  which  I  need  only 
distantly  refer.    We  all  of  us  see  the  drift  of  the  prevalent  political  current  of 
the  day.     That  drift  of  the  political  current  will,  we  must  all  see,  probably  affect  to 
a  Tery  serious  degree  the  relations  of  the  Universities — ^the  direct  relations  and  the 
direct  connection  of  the  Universities  and  their  Colleges — ^with  the  Church.  Some  have 
promoted  the  movement.  Others,  myself  among  the  number,  have  done  their  best  to 
stem  the  current.    But  we  all  see  that  the  current  is  flowing  strong,  and  it  would  be 
the  part  of  blind  men  and  of  cowards  not  to  provide  for  the  possible  contingency  of  the 
futitre ;  and  so  I  implore,  I  exhort,  as  solemnly  as  I  can,  all  the  Churchmen  here,  and 
especially  the  Clergy,  to  consider  that  no  amount  of  Parliamentary  legislation  can 
eat  off  the  connection  of  the  Universities  with  the  Church,  if  the  Universities  and 
the  Ghnrch  determine  that  th^  will  hang  together.    No  amount  of  political  change 
can  ezticgnish  the  enstence  of  a  Church  school— a  Church  faculty,  to  use  the 
technical  phrase — within  the  Universities.    If  the  Church  should  unhappily  shake 
hands  with  the  Universities,  withdraw  the  education  of  her  sons  from  the  Univer- 
sities, and  set  up  exclusive  Theological  Seminaries  in  their  place,  the  result 
wonld  be  that  the  intellect  of  the  country  would  be  divorced  from  the  Church  in  a 
degree  that  it  is  not  now ;  that  our  Clergy  would  be  Seminarists — well  educated, 
it    may   be,   in   technical  knowledge,  good   Theologians,    good   preachers,  but 
withont    that    broad   acquaintance   with   their   fellow   men   and  with   human 
nature,  which  is,  and  has  been,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  and  the  great 
strength  of  the  English  Church.    Therefore,  my  Lord,  without  going  into  details, 
looking  at  the  matter,  perhaps,  from  a  political,  and  possibly  a  worldly  point 
of    view — but  I  do  not  believe  an  irreligious,  nor  an  un-Christian,  nor  an  un- 
Chnrchlilce  view — I  say  that  it  is  our  duty  as  Churchmen  to  keep  up,  personally 
and  individually,  the  connection  of  the  Church  with  at  least  the  Theological  faculties 
of  onr  Universities.    So  long  as  the  Church  of  England  continues  to  be  the  Church 
of  the  majority  of  thinkmg,  learned,  and  educated  men —  as,  thank  God,  I  believe 
her  to  be  at  this  moment  —so  long  as  she  continues  to  be  that,  so  long  she 
has  it  in  her  power  to  put  her  stamp  and  impress  on  the  Universities,  by  sending 
up  her  sons  there  to  be  taught ;  so  long,  therefore,  will  that  broad,  Classical,  and 
general  Education  of   the  future  Clergy,  which  I  thoroughly   agree   with  my 
friend  Dr.  Salmon  is  so  good  a  foundation  for  technical  studies  hereafter,  be 
maintained  in  connection  with  those  venerable  institutions.     And  here,  I  must 
break  a  lance  with  my  friend,  the  Dean  of  Durham.    He  said— no  doubt  it  was 
■very  true  abstractedly — that  persons  might  be  very  pious,  very  earnest  Ministers, 
widiout  Greek  or  Latin.    We  all  know  that,  and  because  we  all  know  it  I  venture 
to  submit  to  him  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  say  so  to-night.    Arguments  addressed 
to  the  TTfiinimtiTny  and  not  to  the  maximum ;  arguments  that,  in  spite  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  speakers,  will  appeal  to  the  idleness  and  ignorance  of  those  whom  they 
address,  are  argmnents  which  are  generally  the  least  necessary.    You  will  have 
enough  men  trying  to  enter  the  Ministry  with  no  Greek  and  Latin,  without  that 
argument ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  lead  one  man  who  is  vacillating  on  the  brink 
of  lA#m^"g  or  of  ignorance  to  prefer  the  learning.     To  look  at  the  thing  more 
closely,  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  dissociate  the  two  original  languages  of  the  Old  and 
Kew  Testament,  and  the  language  which  was  spoken  by  the  most  powerful  nation  of 
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thoie  which  fint  accepted  Chzisfciamty,  from  Bomething  like  the  doseet  relatioiidiip 
to  Theologioal  Btndy.  I  have  only  had  time  to  sketch  oat  yeiy  briefly  what  I  mean. 
Summing  that  up  still  more  briefly,  it  is  this.  The  droamstanoes  of  the  State,  the 
cironmstanoes  of  the  Church,  the  ciromnstances  of  social  life,  demand  thai  the 
Uniyersities  shall  still  be  recognized  as  the  Primary  Seminary  of  the  hi^^ber 
education  for  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  bhndiieas 
to  say  that  the  Clergy  will  learn  there  all  that  they  ought  to  learn,  all  their  higgler 
pastoral  training,  all  their  higher  Theology,  all  their  experience.  For  these,  in 
God*s  name,  multiply  with  discretion,  with  prudence,  but  with  liberality,  the 
special  schools  and  Theological  Colleges  which  aie  beginning  to  grow  xsp  in  this 
realm. 

Professor  Swainbon. — At  this  time  of  the  night,  and  after  what  has  been  recently 
said,  I  think  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  detain  you  long ;  but  there  are  two 
subjects  upon  which  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  which  have  not  yet  been  touched  upon. 
In  the  first  place,  from  an  experience  of  sixteen  years  in  one  of  the  Theologleal 
Colleges  in  the  South  of  England,  I  think  I  may  be  at  liberty  to  give  utterance  to  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  which  I  have  felt  in  consequence  of  a  matter  which  mi^t 
be  remedied.  When  we  have  to  train  men  for  the  work  of  the  Ministry,  the  first 
thing  we  have  to  look  to  is  the  examination  of  the  Bishops.  There  has  been  oar 
difficulty ;  and,  although  it  is  not  for  me  to  complain,  and  this  is  not  the  place  to 
complain,  yet  I  think  that  Professor  Salmon  just  now  gave  us  a  hint  of  the  reason 
of  their  success  in  Dublin,  which  we  might  make  use  of  in  England.  I  understood 
from  him,  and  I  think  I  understood  correctly,  that  the  first  measure,  before  Dublin 
was  made  the  school  of  theology  that  it  has  been  lately,  was  this :  That  the  Bishops 
in  Ireland  agreed  that  they  would  admit  no  one  to  Holy  Orders  who  did  not  go 
through  a  course  of  two  years  after  passing  three  years  of  his  undergraduate  coxri- 
culum.  That  plan,  of  course,  enabled  the  Professors  and  others  to  take  the 
students  through  something  exceedingly  useful,  very  definite,  very  practical,  and 
very  theological  also.  What  we  want  in  England  is  a  more  general  system  on  the 
part  of  our  Bishops  and  their  Examining  Chaplains,  with  the  view  of  giving  us 
some  line  of  study  in  our  preparation.  Wherever  you  have  a  minimum,  yot  will 
always  find  some  students  who  will  be  content  to  work  only  for  that  minunnm. 
That  has  been  our  difficulty,  and  will  be  our  difficulty  still.  There  is  another 
subject  which  has  been  scarcely,  touched  upon  yet,  and  that  is  the  supply.  A  system 
has  been  going  on  lately  in  both  Universities,  which  has  been  very  silently— bat 
very  steadily  and  very  definitely  in  its  results—cutting  off  from  our  Universities  a 
large  body  of  men  who  in  previous  times  obtained  their  education  there.  In  former 
times,  some  of  our  Scholarships,  some  of  our  Exhibitions,  some  of  our  Sizarships 
were  given  to  men  of  promise,  but  of  very  small  means ;  but  now,  in  the  race  which 
they  have  to  run  in  going  up  to  Cambridge,  everybody  may  see  at  once  what  an 
advantage  the  rich  have  over  the  poor.  One  man  has  a  son  preparing  tor  the 
Universities,  and  so  has  another ;  but  the  son  whose  father  is  enabled  to  ^ve  him 
the  best  preparatory  education— to  send  him  to  the  best  school  in  the  first  instance, 
and  afterwards  to  provide  him  with  the  best  tutors,  in  order  that  he  may  try  for  the 

minor  Scholarships  first,  and  then  go  on  and  win  the  major  Scholarships ^he  starts 

with  an  advantage  which  the  son  of  a  poor  Clergyman  does  not  possess.  I  tltinV 
it  would  be  a  great  point  gained,  here  in  Liverpool,  if  the  Exhibitions  to  the 
Universities,  given  at  your  Collegiate  Institution  and  Boyal  Institution,  were  not 

simply  increased  in  value,  but  increased  in  number  also.    A  friend  of  mine an  old 

pupil  of  mine— put  an  advertisement  in  the  papers  the  other  day,  inviting  answers 
from  men  who  were  anxious  to  get  into  Holy  Orders  who  had  not  the  means,  and  he 
told  me  before  I  left  Chichester  that  he  had  had  a  hundred  and  twenfy  applications 
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fram  people  vho  wanAed  infozmation  such  as  he  oonld  giTe.    He  was  ntterly  unable, 
of  eonrae,  to  eany  out  the  idea  which  had  entered  his  mind,  namely,  to  raise  money 
lor  the  purpoee  of  sending  snoh  men  to  the  Uniyersities.    This  is  a  work  whioh 
IdTerppol  should  take  np,  Livetpool  wants  these  clergymen,  these  men  of  education, 
these  TJniYerBity  men,  as  mnch  as  any  other  place  in  England  wants  them ;  and 
Liyerpool  should  take  its  lead  in  enabling  more  and  more  men  to  go  np  to  the 
UmversitieB  than  do  go  at  present.    Beference  has  been  made  to  the  desirability  of 
haying  a  preliminary  examination.     We  haye  one  at  Cambridge — a  yolnntary 
iheolog;ioal  examination — ^which  does  serye,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  sieye  before  onr 
stodents   go  before  the  Bishops.    I  hope  something  of  the  same  kind  may  be 
adopted  elsewhere.    It  is  an  examination  which  has  a  real  definite  mark,  and  men 
haye  to  read  definitely,  plainly,  and  clearly  for  it.    There  are  two  things  I  spoke  of 
just  now,  of  which  I  want  to  speak  once  more  before  I  sit  down.    The  wealth  of 
England  is  increasing  enormously,  bnt  for  the  last  forty  years  this  wealth  of  England 
has  done  absolutely  nothing  for  the  poor  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
whose  minds  God  is  moying  towards  Holy  Orders.    The  other  matter  is  in  refer- 
enoe  to  the  examination  I  spoke  of  just  now.    With  due  respect  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  one  thing  should  be  kept  in  mind,  and  that  is,  that  we  do 
want  people  of  all  dasses  of  education,  and  all  classes  of  culture,  in  the  Church. 
If  yon  think  you  are  to  sweep  all  our  Cathedrals  away,  and  eyerything  else,  simply 
and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  proyiding  Parish  Priests,  you  wiU  make  a  great  and 
fatal  mistake.    But,  at  the  same 'time,  whilst  I  say  this,  I,  as  a  member  of  the 
Cathedral  body,  do  acknowledge  myself,  deeply  and  sincerely,  that  we  are  under  obliga- 
tion to  those  working  bees,  who  are  doing  God*sworkin  slums  and  alleys  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  elsewhere.    But,  whilst  we  admit  that  such  men  do 
their  work,  and  do  it  well,  we  contend  that  places  are  wanted  where  men  shall  be 
able  to  study,  so  that  th^  may  be  able  to  meet  such  attacks  as  that  of  Archbishop 
Kanning's  sennon,  which  appears  in  the  Ttine<  of  yesterday,  and  which  presumes 
on  the  ignorance  of  the  Clergy  and  the  people  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
matters  historical. 

The  Bey.  Gbobgb  Williahs,  said — It  is  only  because  I  think  I  can  add  some- 
thing from  my  own  experience,  to  what  has  been  said  this  eyening,  so  well  and  so 
ably,  by  many  speakers,  that  I  yenture  to  obtrude  myself  at  this  late  hour.  The 
point  whioh  I  wish  especially  to  emphasise  in  what  has  been  said  to-day,  is  the 
great  desirability  of  the  general  education  in  the  Uniyersities,  in  preference  to  a 
special  education  in  the  Theological  Colleges—always  supposing  that  the  choice 
lies  between  the  two.  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  part  of  the  world 
with  which  perhaps  you  are  not  so  familiar  as  I  am  myself— that  is  Bussia,  with 
the  Bossian  Chureh  and  the  Church  in  the  East.  I  want  to  tell  you  the  experience 
I  haye  had  in  those  countries,  with  reference  to  this  question  which  we  haye  had 
under  discussion ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  new  and  interesting  to  some  who  are 
present.  Many  of  you  haye  heard,  and  I  hope  many  more  of  you  may  hear,  of 
that  great,  noble  Church  of  Bussia,  which  is  destined,  I  belieye,  to  do  a  great  work 
in  the  course  of  God's  proyidence.  Now,  the  twenty-fiye  thousand  Clergy  of  that 
country  are  educated  almost  exolusiyely  in  Theological  Seminaries  and  Colleges, 
called  spiritual  Academies,  The  education  is  almost  entirely  a  sectional  educa- 
tion ;  because  the  students  in  these  Seminaries  and  Academies  are  drawn  almost 
entirely  from  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  in  Bussia.  The  Clergy  thus  form  almost 
a  caste  in  the  country.  Their  education  is  confined  to  those  Colleges.  Tou  will 
searoely  oyer  find  a  Priest  of  the  Bussian  Church  who  has  been  educated  else- 
where. The  children  are  taken  at  an  early  age,  and  educated  there  at  the  expense 
of  the  State ;  that  is,  at  the  expense  of  the  funds  whioh  formerly  belonged  to  the 
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Ghturoh,  but  are  now  adminiBteKed  by  the  State.    And  what  is  the  nbiiU?    Why, 
that  the  Clergy,  although  they  enjoy  perhaps  rather  more  of  the  respect  of  the 
people  then  ours  do,  though  they  cany  mnoh  more  spizitoal  weight  and  inflnenee 
than  our  Clergy  do,  are  yet  regarded  by  the  upper  claesee  of  Bodety  with  some- 
thing very  much  like  contempt ;  and  the  term  that  is  applied  to  them — the  Cleigy 
and  the  students  —  of  SeminarUU,  is  used  as  a  tenn  of  reproach,  and  Implies 
a  narrow  and  sectional  education.      Well,  the  eyil  of  this  is  I  beUeye  being 
felt  very  much  in  Bussia.    It  is  being  felt  I  know  yery  much  in  the  East,  when 
the  education  has  been  equally  professional ;  and  I  myself  haye  known  youn^  men 
who,  after  they  have  completed  their  education  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Athena  or  at 
Ealoki— one  of  the  Princes*  Islands  where  many  of  the  Greek  Clergy  of  the  Ijeyant 
are  educated  —  when  they  haye  finished  their  education  in  such  OollegeSy  haye 
been  sent   by  the  Church  of   Constantinople,   or  the    Orthodox  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  to  the  West,  to  complete  their  studies  in  the  Uniyersities,  sometimes  of 
Germany,  and  sometimes  of  France.  Thus,  they  graft  on  to  their  BeHgious  EdneatioD 
a  General  Education,  instead  of  pursuing   the  opposite  course,  which  has  been 
recommended,  and  I  belieye  wisely — the  grafting  of  a  Beligious  or  Professional 
Education  on  to  the  Cteneral  Education.    Well,  that  is  the  testimony  of  the  Qtetk 
Church ;  and  the  changes  which  are  now  taking  place  in  the  Spiritual  Seminaxies 
and  Academies  of  Bussia,  are  a  further  testimony  that  this  system  of  a  strictly 
Professional   Education  has   not  been  found  to  answer.     And,  if   it  has  not 
answered  in  these  comparatiyely  undyUised  and  uneducated  communities,  much  less 
could  it  be  expected  to  answer  in  a  more  highly  educated  community,  such  as  oms. 
That,  then,  was  one  thing  I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  you  to  hear. 
And,  then,  as  we  in  this  country  stand  yery  much  on  precedent,  there  is  another 
fact  which  I  should  like  to  mention  with  reference  to  the  opinions  of  our  fore- 
fathers on  this  question,  as  it  was  intimated  in  our  own  Uniyersities  more  than 
four  hundred  years  ago — a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the 
Beformation.    I  allude  to  the  case  of  my  own  College  at  Cambridge;   and  the 
point   I  wish  to  state  is  this  —  that  when  it    was    thought  wise   to  suppress 
the   alien    Priories,  which    had   been   found    to  work  great  mischief   in  ttns 
country,  owing  to  the  anti-national  feelings  cherished  within  their  walls — ^it  was 
considered  by  the  founder  of  King's  College,  and  of  Eton  College,  that  the  best 
application  of  their  funds  would  be,  to  establish  a  College,  or  Colleges,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Secular  Clergy,  t.  e,  the  Parish  Clergy  of  the  country;  for  it  had  been  fonnd 
ahready,  at  that  time  of  day,  that  the  Monasteries  had  done  their  work,  and  that 
the  best  way  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  country  would  be  the  better  educa- 
tion of  the  Secular  or  Parish  Clergy.    When  this  was  resolyed,  what  did  Henry  TL 
decide  upon  ?    Did  he  decide  upon  taking  the  funds  of  those  alien  Priories,  and 

founding  a  Seminary  in  a  remote  part  of  England — a  College  for  the  Clergy; 

did  he,  e.g.,  deddeon  establishing  such  a  Clerical  and  Theological  College  at  Eton, 
as  he  might  haye  done  ?  No.  There  he  established  a^CoUege  for  the  education  of 
the  young;  but  the  College  for  the  education  of  the  Secular  Clergy  he  established 
in  a  Uniyersity  already  existing.  And  he  did  it  with  this  end,  as  the  Statutes 
plainly  show,  that  the  students  in  this  Clerical  College  might  deriye  all  the 
benefit  they  could  from  the  general  education  which  the  Uniyersity  afforded,  and 
that  then  they  might  graft  on  to  it  the  professional  education  which  was  necessary 
to  fit  them  for  their  sacred  calling.  So  that  you  see  that  the  yiew  which,  I  thmlr, 
has  carried  almost  eyerybody  with  it  to-night, — the  yiew  adyocated  by  most  of  the 
speakers,  and  accepted,  I  belieye,  by  the  audience, — is  the  old  English  yiew ;  and 
I  belieye  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  none  the  worse  on  that  aooouni. 
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Second  Dat. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  6th  OCTOBER. 

FIRST    SECTION. 

THE  BIQHT  BEY.  FBESIDENT  TOOK  THE  GHAIB»  IN  THE  LABGE  HALL, 

AT  10  O'CLOCK 

PHASES  OF  UNBELIEF,  AND  HOW  TO  MEET  THEM. 

The  Bey.  E.  Gabbett  read  the  following  Paper : — 

The  terms  of  my  subject,  "  The  Phases  of  Modem  Unbelief 
and  how  to  deal  with  them/'  equally  imply  the  unity  of  the  thing 
and  the  variety  of  the  form.  The  strict  limits  assigned  to  this 
address  will,  I  trust,  prove  my  apology  if  I  appear  in  any  degree 
to  depart  from  the  design  of  the  Committee  in  fixing  more 
strongly  on  the  unity  than  on  the  variety.  To  trace  out  one  by 
one  these  fleeting  shadows,  to  map  out  the  complex  mazes  in 
which  they  move,  and  to  set  over  each  devious  path  of  access  its 
appropriate  sentinel,  is  plainly  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
twenty  minutes.  The  oxdy  alternative  is  to  trace  unbelief  upwards, 
from  its  variety  of  form  to  its  unity  of  principle,  ascertain  the 
prominent  characteristics  which  it  bears  in  our  own  day,  and 
indicate  the  attitude  and  weapons  by  which  it  may  most  effectually 
be  confronted.  To  fight  with  each  one  of  its  hundred  heads 
separately  needs  a  hundred  champions.  But  one  pair  of  hands 
may  grasp  the  thing  throughout  all  its  ever-shifting  shapes,  and 
thus  force  its  unwilling  lips  to  tell  its  secret. 

*        *       *        *       ilLe  ffcuB  contra  non  immemor  artis 
Omnia  iransformat  sese  in  miracTila  renun 
Ignemqae,  horribilemqae  feram,  fluTimnqae  liqaentom; 
Yenin,  nM  nnlla  fagam  repent  pellada,  yictns 
la  seBe  redii 

In  four  principal  phases  has  the  versatile  spirit  of  unbelief 
developed  itself  in  modern  times — the  historical,  the  critical,  the 
philosophical,  and  the  scientific.  The  historical  sceptic,  on  the 
professed  authority  of  a  heaven-given  instinct,  resolves  the  whole 
solid  fabric  of  the  past  into  chaotic  elements,  and  then  re-constructs 
out  of  its  own  inner  consciousness  a  new  history  of  the  past, 
which  is  as  purely  a  work  of  the  imagination  as  the  sensational 
pages  of  a  modem  novel.  The  critical  unbeliever  tears  into 
pieces  the  sacred  fabric  of  the  Word  of  God,  re-arranges  and 
distributes  the  fragments  at  his  pleasure,  wipes  out  of  the  book  of 
the  past  the  prophets  who  werOi  or  calls  into  being  to  suit  his 
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pleasure  prophets  who  were  not,  and  resolves  into  unreal  fallacies, 
or  popular  mistakes,  or  shallow  platitudes,  the  profoundest 
utterances  of  a  God-inspiring  revelation.  The  philosophical 
unhelieyer  contemptuously  dismisses  the  supernatural  out  of  a 
universe  whose  simplest  mysteries  he  is  himself  incompetent  to 
fathom,  strips  God  of  His  personal  agency,  and  with  unholy 
hands  tears  the  mantle  of  his  Deity,  even  from  the  august  figure 
of  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  The  scientific  unbeliever  turns  the 
amazing  wonders  of  the  natural  world  into  arguments  against 
the  being  of  the  God  who  works  them,  chmges  facts  into 
forces,  and  perverts  the  orderly  methods  of  the  Creator  into  the 
Omnipotence  of  a  self-enacting  and  self-sustaining  law,  of  which 
even  Deity  is  the  subject,  and  humanity  the  victim.  There  is  a 
true  investigation  of  history,  not  capricious  and  arbitrary,  but 
with  its  own  reasonable  canons,  which  reverently  gathers^  ont  of 
the  solenm  distance  of  the  past  its  mingled  voices  of  warning  and 
of  praise.  There  is  a  true  criticism,  searching  and  discriminative 
to  the  utmost,  which  is  but  a  more  accurate  ear  of  the  mind  to 
catch  the  true  accents  of  the  Divine  voice.  There  is  a  true 
philosophy,  which  delights  to  trace  the  secret  principles  which 
pervade  the  constitution  of  all  human  things,  and  to  admire  their 
harmonies.  There  is  a  true  science,  patient  and  accurate,  which, 
to  use  a  familiar  illustration,  while  it  admires  the  wonders  of  the 
shore,  gazes  reverently  at  that  great  ocean  of  the  unknown,  which 
as  yet  baffles  its  inquiry.  But  these  are  the  handmaids  of  faitii, 
not  its  opponents.  These  stand  within  the  courts  of  the  Lord's 
temple,  and  swell  its  songs  of  praise.  We  must  not  confound 
them  for  a  moment  with  the  agencies  which  stand  outside  the 
confines  of  the  Church,  and  shout,  "  Down  with  her,  down  with  her, 
even  to  the  ground." 

But  it  is  evident  that  historical  unbelief,  critical  unbelief, 
philosophical  unbelief,  and  scientific  unbelief  are  but  four  phases 
of  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  weapons  are  gathered  from  different 
spheres  of  enquiry ;  but  they  are  used  in  the  same  manner,  wielded 
by  the  same  hands,  and  directed  against  the  same  object. 

Hence,  many-sided  as  unbelief  is,  it  has  a  unity  of  its  own,  and 
this  unity  presents  its  own  special  characteristics.  In  its  practical 
attitude,  it  extends  a  half  contemptuous  toleration  towards  reU- 
gion,  as  a  necessity  to  weaker  minds,  or  as  one  among  the 
other  equal  forms  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  to  be  explained 
by  the  same  force  of  circumstances,  and  resolved  by  the  same 
analysis.  On  its  moral  side,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  predomi- 
nance it  gives  to  the  sentiment  of  religion,  in  its  purely  sub- 
jective side,  over  its  objective  facts ;  and  substitutes  a  dim,  vague, 
shapeless  religiosity  in  the  place  of  definite  beliefs  and  intelligent 
affections.  On  its  intellectual  side,  it  is  distinguished  by  identi- 
fying the  spirit  within  the  man  with  the  Divine  personal  Spirit  of 
God  without  him,  and  therefore  regarding  the  conclusions  of  the 
human  mind  as  the  immediate  teaching  of  God.     It  thus  places 
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npon  a  new  basis  the  natural  tendency  of  intellect  to  idolise  itself. 
It  does  not  worship  it  as  the  substitute  for  God,  but  more  subtly 
as  the  representative  of  God,  and  clothed  with  His  attributes. 
The  human  reason  becomes,  in  short,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  pre- 
position, not  an  Anti-Christ,  but  an  Anti-God. 

The  attitude  to  be  maintained  towards  this  perrabive,  subtle, 

yersatile   thing,  this  moral  dissolvent  of  all  faith,  must  first  be 

adjusted.     Is  it  possible  to  accept  it  as  a  friend,  and  find  it  a  place 

among  the  outer  courts   of  the  temple.      That  good   has  been 

wrought,  and  is  being  wrought,  to  the   Church  herself  by  the 

indirect  reaction  of  unbelief,  can  scarcely  be  doubted;  but   our 

thanks   are  due  for  this   not  to  unbelief,   but  to  Him  whose 

undivided  prerogative    it  is  to  bring  good  out  of  evil.       The 

investigations  of  unbelief  have,  to  no  small  degree,  enriched  the 

treasury  of  God,  but  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.     The  very 

name,  even  in  its  milder  form  of  unbelief,  and  not  disbelief,  is 

the  name  of  antagonism.     The  only    difierence  is,  that  while 

disbelief  uses  its  artillery  against  the  waUs,  unbelief  takes  6ut 

the  cement  which  holds  them  together,  and  leaves  them  to  faU 

into  ruin  of  themselves.    Unbelief  must  ever  be  the  irreconcilable 

enemy  of  belief.     The  tendency  of  its  attack  upon  the  Church  is 

not  altered  by  the  alteration  of  its  mode.     Formerly  it  sought  to 

destroy  the  Temple,  now  it  seeks  to  quench  the  glory  of  the  God 

who  dwells  in  it.     It  would  take  away  the  trust,  and  permit  the 

Trustee  to  survive  as  a  great  shadow,  prevalent  and  extensive  in 

proportion  to  its  vagueness  and  unreality.   It  would  keep  the  fabric 

of  tile  House  of  God ;  but  turn  it  into  a  Pagan  Pantheon,  in  which 

Atheism  itself  may  have  its  altar,  and  Infidelity  its  worship. 

But  if  our  attitude  must  be  that  of  opposition,  what  shall  be 
our  weapons?  I  cannot  hope  that  my  answer  will  satisfy  all 
minds ;  but  I  believe  our  safety  to  consist  in  a  bolder  and  firmer 
attitude,  personally  in  an  increase  of  apostolic  holiness,  pastorally 
in  an  increase  of  apostolic  diligence  and  devotedness,  minis- 
terially in  a  more  earnest,  plain,  practical  imitation  of  d(>ostolic 
preaching,  like  men  who  are  intensely  in  earnest,  and  who  deal 
with  others,  out  of  the  fullness  of  a  faith  which  is  the  light  of 
their  own  intellects,  and  the  joy  of  their  own  hearts. 

Shall  we  exhibit  no  sympathy,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  with  the 
mental  struggles  and  conflicts  of  the  day  ?  I  reply,  that  with  the 
doubt  we  should  have  none,  but  with  the  doubter  perhaps  much. 
If  doubt  be  but  a  transition  state,  full  of  uneasiness  of  conscience 
and  agony  of  soul,  through  which  an  honest  and  earnest  mind  is 
slowly  fighting  its  way  with  tears  and  prayers  towards  clear  con- 
victions, then,  although  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  doubt,  I 
have  the  most  earnest  and  tender  sympathy  with  the  doubter, 
fint  if  doubt  be  accepted  as  a  permanent  condition  and  habit  of 
thought — a  fortress  in  which  a  sneering  prejudice  has  entrenched 
itself  against  inquiry — ^a  contentious,  disputative,  snarling  habit. 
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nngenerouB  and  nncandid,  then  I  have  no  sympathy  either  with 
the  doabt  or  with  the  doubter. 

I  do  not  mean,  however,  that  we  should  reject  all  affinity  with  the 
curious  spirit  of  the  day,  or  stand  idly  on  one  side  while  the  current 
of  human  thought  flows  past  us  and  leaves  us  behind.  Nothing  is 
further  from  my  thoughts.  Our  faith  must  not  be  the  dull  immo- 
bility of  ignorance,  or  the  blindness  of  fanaticism.  There  is  no 
branch  of  enquiry  which  we  should  not  pursue  with  indefatigable 
earnestness,  no  secrets  of  histoiy  we  should  not  explore,  no  critical 
apparatus  we  should  not  cultivate,  no  path  of  philosophy  we  should 
not  tread,  no  secrets  of  the  natural  world  we  should  not  endeavour 
to  explore.  In  all  these  studies  we  should  vanquish  unbelief  with 
its  own  weapons ;  and  be  the  more  earnest  students  because  of  the 
conviction  that  God's  works  can  never  be  in  contradiction  to  God's 
Word,  nor  truth  ever  conflict  with  the  revelation  of  the  God  of 
Truth.  We  need  to  be  men  of  the  day,  that  we  may  be  the  more 
efiectually  men  of  the  doctrine,  like  the  saints  of  old  time,  oi  tou 

Nor  do  I  mean  that  we  are  rashly  to  class  all  matters  of 
Christian  belief  together,  and  claim  for  every  detail  of  our  own 
individual  convictions  the  same  authority.  On  each  one  individu- 
ally eveiy  point  of  belief  is  binding ;  but  it  is  different  with  our 
relation  towards  others.  There  are  points  of  belief  disputed 
within  the  Church,  for  which  allowance  must  be  made;  there 
are  difierences  in  the  proportion  in  which  different  minds  grasp 
truth  to  be  taken  into  account.  Those  who  hold  the  same  doc- 
trine may  yet  differ  in  the  method  of  methodising  or  explaining 
it.  Those  who  hold  equally  the  true  Deity  and  the  true  humanity 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  may  yet  differ  as  to  the  relative  pro- 
minence to  be  given  to  Uiem,  or  as  to  the  method  and  point  of 
contact  between  the  two  in  the  life  and  works  and  sufferings  of  the 
man  Christ  Jesus.  Those  who  hold,  with  equal  sincerity,  that 
we  are  accounted  righteous  before  God  only  through  the  merits  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  may  yet  differ  on  the  question  of 
imputation.  Those  who  equally  accept  plenary  inspiration  as  a 
fact,  may  differ  widely  upon  the  manner  of  it  as  a  theory.  I  do  not 
underrate  these  points ;  my  tendency  of  mind  is,  perhaps,  to 
overrate  them.  But  in  our  attitude  towards  unbelief,  it  is  not 
with  these  details  we  have  to  do,  so  much  as  with  the  great  main 
outlines  of  the  faith  itself,  so  indisputably  taught,  beyond  honest 
doubt,  in  God's  word  written,  that  the  Church  has  held  and  taught 
them  from  the  beginning,  and  has  handed  them  down  embodied 
in  her  creeds.  It  is  for  these  latter  that  I  desire  a  more  decided 
and  earnest  proclamation  as  the  great  want  of  the  times,  the  great 
antidote  to  unbelief;  it  is  for  that  grand  deposit  of  a  historical 
Christianity  which  has  come  to  us  consecrated  by  the  blood  of 
martyrs  in  the  past,  and,  like  the  ark  of  God,  bearing  in  itself 
the  magnificent  hopes  and  promises  of  the  future. 
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Nor,  lastly,  do  I  mean  that  we  are  to  place  all  the  traditions  of 
past  Church  teaching  on  the  same  ground  as  we  place  the  central 
verities  of  the  faith.  We  must  keep  in  mind  the  vast  difference 
between  the  Divine  revelation  of  truth  itself,  and  the  human  expres- 
sions of  it,  however  grand  and  admirable.  We  must  not  tie  down  the 
authority  of  the  Divine  revelation  to  the  limitations  of  the  human 
formula,  bat  must  bring  ever,  again  and  again,  the  human  formula 
to  the  test  of  the  Divine  revelation.  There  is  no  fear  that  any 
great  truths  will  be  weakened  by  the  process.  But  it  is  possible, 
and  probable,  that  some  popular  misapprehensions,  which  have 
hardened  gradually  into  matters  of  behef,  and  which  have  come  to 
be  invested  almost  with  the  same  certainty  as  the  original  revela- 
tion itself,  may  be  struck  away,  leaving  divine  truth  itself  to  stand 
alone  in  its  unclouded  majesty.  BoUi  the  poet  and  the  painter 
have  had  their  part  in  moulding  popular  theology.  Take  the 
doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  punishment  as  an  example.  The  truth 
itself  stands,  I  believe,  not  alone  blazoned  on  the  front  of  Scripture, 
but  interwoven  with  its  texture.  We  must  accept  it,  not  because 
we  are  insensible  to  its  terrible  solemnity,  but  simply  because  God 
has  revealed  it,  and  we  dare  not  take  away  one  jot  or  tittle  from  His 
Word.  But  we  must  not  speculate  about  it,  nor  dare  to  add  one 
colour  of  darkness,  gathered  out  of  a  morbid  human  imagination,  to 
the  dreadful  shadows  of  the  picture  as  it  is.  It  may  be  t^t 
unbelief  will  reject  the  doctrine  in  any  case ;  but  it  must  be  a  sin 
to  make  it  needlessly  offensive  by  speculative  additions,  which 
perhaps  the  first  flash  of  the  light  of  the  better  world  will  dis- 
sipate for  ever. 

But  some  will  still  say  that  dogmatic  teaching  is  already  the 
offence  of  mankind,  and  that  to  increase,  instead  of  softening 
it,  is  only  to  aggravate,  not  to  bridge  over  the  gulph  between 
the  Church  and  what  is  called  the  thought  of  the  day.  I  believe 
the  objection  to  be  wholly  founded  on  a  mistake.  Nothing 
more  confident  and  positive,  nothing  more  dogmatical  in  the 
rejection  of  dogma,  than  the  spirit  and  language  of  unbelief, 
can  possibly  be  conceived.  Why  should  the  Christian  preacher 
alone  speak  with  stammering  lips  and  with  a  hesitating  tongue  ? 
Let  the  spirit  of  doubt  reign  in  its  own  sphere,  but  let  it  not 
intrude  into  the  courts  of  the  temple.  To  admit  it  into  the 
heart  and  mind  of  the  Church  is  to  open  the  citadel  to  the 
foe.  Doubt  is  not  to  be  cured  by  doubting ;  it  needs  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  moral  confidence  of  a  full  and  perfect  faith — 
the  quiet  repose  of  an  honest  mind,  resting  calmly  on  the  truth 
it  has  learned  of  God,  and  carrying  its  living  witness  within 
itself.  Unbelief,  we  must  remember,  has  its  fringes  and  outskirts. 
It  pervades  its  neighbourhood  with  its  own  poison,  and  scatters 
its  fatal  seeds  into  Uie  atmosphere  breathed  by  a  thousand  souls. 
For  one  heart  in  which  it  is  a  fixed  and  definite  shape,  there  are  a 
hundred  in  which  it  is  a  shapeless  uneasiness  and  disturbance. 
For  one  who  says  Christianity  is  not  true,  there  are  a  hundred 
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who  ask,  is  Christiauity  true  ?  It  is  for  these  in  whom  doubt  has 
not  yet  hardened  into  unbelief,  and  who  hang  on  the  outside  of 
positive  infidelity,  that  our  chief  care  is  needed.  We  shall  not 
help  them  if  we  share  their  disease.  The  first  step  towards  a  cure 
is  to  show  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  assured  faitli — 
that  men  can  be  familiar  with  modem  thought,  conversant  with 
modem  criticism,  interested  in  modern  enquiry,  and  yet  can 
believe.  The  moral  eamestness  of  an  absolute  faith,  as  full  as  it  is 
intelligent,  constitutes,  I  believe,  the  great  necessity  of  an  age 
sick  with  doubt,  and  craving  for  assurance. 

With  whatever  other  weapons  we  may  need  to  meet  the  phases 
of  modem  unbelief,  let  this  be  the  position  in  which  we  stand;  other 
precautions  may  be  needed ;  there  may  be  mistakes  to  be  avoided^ 
weak  places  to  be  guarded ;  some  defences  may  have  to  be  given 
up,  some  may  need  to  be  strengthened.  I  leave  it  for  others  to 
trace  them  out,  and  to  commend  them.  I  venture  only  to  plead 
that  in  this  great  conflict  our  safety  must  lie  in  no  weak  compro- 
mise of  duty,  in  no  faithless  surrender  of  truth,  in  no  vain 
alliance  with  the  spirit  of  scepticism,  in  no  attempts  to  quit  our 
own  proper  ground,  and  meet  the  battle  half  way :  but  in  the  firm 
maintenance  of  God-given  truth,  preached  with  apostolic  fervour, 
adomed  with  apostolic  holiness,  extended  with  apostolic  devoted- 
ness  and  grace. 

The  advantages  of  this  historical  and  scriptural  position  are 
enormous.  Tracing  all  lesser  credentials  back  to  God's  word 
written,  we  find  that  there  is  nothing  more  in  the  dangers  we  have 
to  meet  than  we  have  been  ever  taught  to  expect.  Unbelief  is  no 
new  portent,  that  it  should  scare  the  Church  out  of  her  wits  for 
very  fear,  but  the  old  foe,  with  which  she  has  had  to  fight 
from  the  beginning,  and  over  which  she  has  gained  in  the  past 
many  of  her  most  signal  triumphs.  The  prevalence  of  unbelief 
amidst  the  fuU  light  of  Christian  teaching  is  no  inexplicable 
wonder  to  those  who,  with  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  believe  in  the 
fall  of  man,  and  the  consequent  alienation  of  the  human  heart 
from  God ;  and  who  recollect  that  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  that 
the  sovereign  spirit  of  light  and  truth  is  alone  competent  to  bestow 
it.  We  are  not  downcast  though  the  day  be  dark  with  clouds, 
and  though  Moab,  Edom,  and  Amalek  be  confederate  against 
Sion ;  for  we  know  that  God  is  faithful,  and,  whatever  may  become 
of  the  political  status  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  here  or  elsewhere, 
her  final  triumph  is  sure  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  •  Such 
was  ever  the  feeling  of  the  Church  of  old ;  and  the  fact  that  saints  of 
primitive  days  found  comfort  in  the  same  hopes,  intimate  that  they 
had  to  contend  with  the  same  dangers  as  ourselves.  "  Do  you  not 
hear  God  speaking,"  exclaims  Chrysostom, "  *  Where  two  or  three  are 
met  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,'  and  will  he 
not  be  present  in  the  great  company  of  his  loving  people?  I 
have  his  pledge;  my  trust  is  not  in  myself;  I  hold  his  written 
word.    This  is  my  staff.     This  my  safety.    This  my  tranquil 
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harbour.  Although  the  whole  world  should  be  shakeu,  I  hold  his 
written  promise^  I  read  his  message.  This  is  my  wall  of  defence — 
this  my  garrison — *  Lo  T  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world.'  If  Christ  be  with  me,  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid  ? 
Although  the  billows  be  raised  against  me,  and  the  ocean  itself 
be  moved,  and  kings  rage  together,  I  hold  them  cheaper  than  a 
spider's  web."  "  Behold/'  says  Augustine,  "  why  it  is  that  we 
are  secure  amid  such  great  temptations,  secure  until  the  end  of 
the  world  comes,  and  the  ages  of  eternity  receive  us ;  because  we 
take  shelter  under  the  covering  of  his  wings.  The  world  has  a 
scorching  heat,  but  great  is  the  shade  beneath  the  wings  of  God." 


The  Rev.  Canon  Woodgate  read  the  following  Paper : — 

In  the  very  limited  time  necessarily  allowed  to  a  Church  Congress 
paper,  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  an  important  subject  like  that 
wlucb  occupies  our  attention  this  morning,  to  compress  within  the 
compass  of  twenty  minutes  what  might  well  occupy  hours.  But 
instead  of  meeting  thie  difficulty  by  mere  omissions,  it  would  be 
better,  considering  the  character  of  the  audience,  to  advert  very 
briefly  to  the  chief  points  to  be  considered;  to  lay  down  principles, 
and  leave  them  to  be  followed  out  by  the  hearer  afterwards,  so 
pointing  out  the  road  in  which  his  thoughts  should  run,  rather 
than  leading  him  along  it.  Another  difficulty  attending  the  due 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  the  unpopularity,  if  not  of  the  subject 
itself,  at  least  of  the  statements  and  arguments  to  be  adduced  in 
treating  it.  They  clash  with  popular  prejudice,  popular  ignorance, 
and  popular  passion. 

Unbelief,  as  regards  its  form,  may  be  said  to  consist  either  in 
(1)  a  disbelief  in  God  in  any  sense,  simple  Atheism,  as  it  is  termed ; 
or,  (2)  a  rejection,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  Revelation.  It  is  the 
latter  of  which  I  would  now  speak;  as  regards  Atheism,  I  do  not 
believe  that,  strictly  speaking,  there  exists  such  a  person  as  an 
Atheist — that  is,  one  who  disbelieves  entirely  the  existence  of 
superior  and  spiritual  beings  of  every  kind,  and  of  the  unseen 
world.  We  are  familiar  with  the  saying,  that  unbelievers  are  the 
most  credulous  of  persons ;  we  may  add,  they  are  among  the  most 
superstitious.  If  they  believe  not  in  good  unseen  agencies,  they 
believe  in  bad  ones.  If  they  worship  not  God,  they  worship  the 
evil  one.  Not  that  they  are  aware  of  this,  or  that  it  shows  itself 
on  ordinary  occasions ;  but  let  the  occasion  arise  which  strikes  the 
chord  to  which  religious  sympathies,  good  or  bad,  respond,  which 
connects  us  with  tibe  unseen  world,  and  it  will  meet  with  some 
response.     That  chord  cannot  be  excised,  nor  cauterized,  however 
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deadened  for  a  tiine.  That  niche  in  the  heart  which  oar  Creator 
designed  to  be  filled  by  Himself,  cannot  be  destroyed  nor  remain 
untenanted.  Physical  nature  itself  does  not  more  truly  '^  abhor  a 
vacuum."  It  may  be  closed  against  its  rightful  owner;  but  let  the 
breath  of  Divine  Judgment  awaken  the  moral  feelings  or  arouse  the 
conscience,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  evil  spirit,  which,  unkno^wn 
to  himself,  has  been  directing  his  life  and  actions,  is  not  only  there, 
but  makes  his  presence  felt,  and  exacts  homage  to  his  power. 

Among  Heathens  we  read  little  of  infidelity ;  with  them  it  was 
a  political  rather  than  a  religious  question.  Those  relations 
towards  the  objects  of  worship,  involving  moral  obligations  and 
feelings,  and  forming  the  foundation  of  motives,  which  enter  so 
largely  into  Christian  belief,  had  no  place  there.  With  the  Jews, 
those  relations  did  exist,  and  the  motives  arising  out  of  them  were 
continually  appealed  to ;  and,  though  largely  supplemented,  if  I 
may  so  say,  by  temporal  sanctions,  the  Law  of  Love,  as  a  motive, 
was  never  lost  sight  of.  It  stood,  in  fact,*  midway  in  this  respect 
between  Heathenism  and  Christianity.  Accordingly  we  find  these, 
when  falling  into  sin,  not  throwing  off  their  belief  and  denying 
God,  but  seeking  other  objects  of  worship,  towards  which  there 
existed  no  moral  relations  to  condemn  their  unholy  practices.  There 
was  no  temptation  to  go  beyond  this  into  Atheism,  as  long  as 
they  could  get  rid  of  the  sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  the  duty 
it  involved,  to  Him  who  was  emphatically  the  Lord  their  God. 

But  under  the  Gospel,  faith  is  so  much  connected  with  personal 
relations  to  its  object,  and  those  relations  involving  motives  which 
alone  can  make  obedience  acceptable,  that  here  unbelief  assumes  a 
different  and  more  active  character,  and  rejects  those  portions  of 
Revelation  on  which  those  relations  rest.  This  is  notoriously 
the  case  with  Socinians,  and  will  go  far  to  explain  the  seeming 
paradox,  that  they  are  often  men  of  outwardly  blameless  lives ;  the 
fact  being  that  they  can  conform  to  the  world's  standard  and 
requirements,  without  the  motives  which  give  to  a  Christian  life 
or  actions  its  distinctive  character;  and,  therefore,  they  have  a 
direct  motive  and  interest  in  rejecting  doctrines  which  demand, 
as  their  fruit,  the  operation  of  those  motives.  And  they  will  also 
go  far  to  explain  how  it  is  that  different  heresies  or  individuals 
reject  different  doctrines  or  portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  each  rejecting 
that,  the  acceptance  of  which  would  involve  or  demand  motives 
which  they  feel  they  cannot  realise.  And  this  will  take  in  the  whole 
range  of  unbelief,  from  the  denial  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  and  the 
high  motives  involved  in  that  in  connection  with  faith  in  Him  as 
a  crucified  Saviour,  down  to  the  denial  of  the  eternity  of  punish- 
ment, or  the  rejection  of  a  future  state  altogether. 

Hence,  too,  arises  another  difficulty  in  treating  the  subject 
in  these  days — namely,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what,  in 
the  world's  opinion,  constitutes  an  unbeliever.  In  former  times, 
when  Christianity  and  the  Catholic  faith  were  indentical,  they 
who  rejected  the  one  virtually  rejected  the  other.      But  now. 
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when  in  popular  langaage  and  popular  judgment  every  one  who 
retains  the  slightest  shred  of  belief  is  allowed  to  call  himself  a 
behever  or  a  Christian,  even  though  he  hold  not  one  single  article 
essential  to  salvation,  there  is  hardly  a  man  to  be  found  who  would 
not  repudiate  the  designation  of  unbeliever  as  applied  to  himself. 
Prior  to  the  present  century,  infidel  writers,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  were  accustomed  to  deny  Bevelation,  and  some  few 
obscure  writers  and  lecturers  have  even  done  so  in  the  present  day. 
But,  as  a  rule,  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  pecuUar  feature  of  unbeUef 
in  these  days,  that  among  its  various  phases  scarcely  one  rejects 
Scripture.  They  profess  to  receive  it,  but  claim  the  right  to  deal 
with  it  as  they  please ;  to  reject  whole  books  or  portions  of  books ; 
to  deny  inspiration ;  to  explain  away  the  miracles.  With  this 
presumed  right  to  make  Scripture  speak  as  they  direct  —to  make 
it,  in  fact,  their  slave — what  occasion  have  they  for  rejecting  its 
authority?  It  is  a  much  simpler  process  which  transfers  that 
authority  to  themselves. 

Much  of  this,  though  having  its  origin  in  the  heart,  yet  looks  for 
its  justification  in  the  dangerous  and  unscriptural  principle,  that 
Scripture  is  given  as  that  from  which  every  person  may  deduce 
his  faith,  witib  no  other  guide  or  appeal  than  his  own  private 
judgment.  Those  who  advocate  this  principle  seem  blind  to  the 
consequences  involved  in  their  own  proposition  —  that  each 
individual  may  claim,  as  multitudes  do  claim,  the  liberty  thus 
proclaimed.  But  by  what  right  would  they  deny  it  to  them  ? 
They  cannot  call  upon  others  to  stop  where  l^ey  stop  in  the  appli- 
cation of  a  general  principle  common  to  all,  any  more  than  the 
political  demagogue,  with  the  mob  which  he  has  stirred  to  resist 
lawful  authority  by  the  assertion  of  their  presumed  rights. 

These  questions,  however,  are  subordinate  to  the  great  funda- 
mental truth, — ^which  must  not  be,  for  a  moment,  lost  sight  of,  in 
treating  matters  of  faith  or  the  reverse, — namely,  that  religious 
behef  is  not  a  question  of  the  head  but  of  the  heart.  The  seat  of 
faith  is  in  the  heart,  not  the  intellectual  faculties — ''with  the 
heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness,"  &c. ;  and  this  faculty  is 
the  sole  gift  of  God,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  No  man 
can  say  Uiat  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  ''  If  any 
man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be 
of  God."  What  the  intellect  is  to  physical  or  other  truth ;  what 
our  bodily  senses  are  to  their  respective  objects ;  that  the  heart  is 
to  objects  of  reUgious  belief.  This  truth  must  not  for  a  moment 
be  lost  sight  of,  still  less  abandoned.  Every  subject,  by  inherent 
right,  prescribes  its  own  terms.  When  our  Lord  says  that 
*'  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children,"  he  only  applies,  as  a  proverb, 
to  the  highest  of  all  subjects,  what  is  the  case  with  all ;  that  every 
subject  of  instruction  has  the  inherent  right  to  prescribe  its  own 
rules  and  conditions ;  and,  if  true,  will  commend  itself  to  those 
who  accept  it  on  those  terms.  To  try  and  test  it  by  any  other,  is 
as  unreasonable  as  to  try  one  sense  by  the  objects  of  another.    The 
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eye  does  not  appeal  to  the  objects  of  somd;  the  «?'^°^  JJ* 
aipeal  to  objects  of  sight  or  of  smeU;  nor  is  <^t/i^t  i*  ^*W 
peculiar  province  of  the  heart  to  perceive,  to  be  t»8ted  Jy  o^^f' 
faculties  whose  authority  it  does  not  recognize.    To  those  who  woma 
so  teat  it,  Truth,  of  whatever  kind,  does  not  address  ^^^j^'J^^, 
disclaims  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.    Call  it  what  you  mu » 
caU  it.  as  men  do,  bigotry,  folly  in  religion,  and  common  s^^se  m 
other  things,  it  is  but  the  universal  law  on  every  subject  which  om 
be  submitted  to  our  perceptions,  moral,  intellectual,  or  bo<Wy      »*  « 
may  not  ignore,  still  less  deny,  the  province  of  intellect  and  rea^n 
in  matters  of  faith.    They  have  their  office  and  functions,  as  cl«^ 
and  defined  as  that  of  the  hand  or  mechanical  appliances  lor 
bringing  objects  within  the  reach  of  our  bodUy  senses ;  but  me 
ultimate  perception  and  decision  must  rest  with  the  particular 
sense  and  faculty  to  which  it  is  subjected,  whether  taste,  or  toocn, 
or  sight  in  the  one  case,  or  the  heart  and  moral  faculties  in  tne 

other.  ,      t      A        ■;i 

But  although  the  seat  of  religious  belief  is  in  the  heart,  ana 
unbelief  (when  not  allowed  as  a  subject  of  trial,  which  is  a  totaUy 
different  question)  is  generally  to  be  ascribed  to  some  spmtual  and 
moral  defect,  there  are,  besides,  many  external  causes  which  may 
be  said  to  minister  to  it,  by  acting  on  the  heart  and  predisposing  it 
against  the  reception  of  truth.  And  to  the  variety  in  these  must 
we  ascribe  many  of  the  different  phases  of  unbelief  we  meet 
with ;  and  to  those  also  must  we  look  in  prescribing  the  reme- 
dies. 

But  though  it  may  be  easy  to  enumerate  many  of  these  predia- 
posing  causes,  and  even  to  point  out  the  remedy,  I  fear  that  thCTe 
is  little  ground  to  hope  that  the  remedies  will  be  adopted.  The 
whole  temper  of  the  times  is  against  them ;  and  the  utmost  to  be 
hoped  for  is  in  the  way  of  warning  to  those  who  are  not  as  yet 
drawn  into  the  vortex.  We  may  lay  down  sound  principles;  bnt  it 
is  questionable  whether  we  can  procure  a  hearing  for  i^em,  in  an 
age  which  may  be  distinctly  characterized  as  one  of  passion  and 
unthinking  impulse,  rather  than  of  reason  and  thoughtfol  reflec- 
tions. 

_  Among  the  causes  of  unbelief  which  enter  largely  into  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  times  we  may  notice  —  First,  hostility  to 
objective  truth,  and  the  rejection  of  whatever  does  not  commend 
Itself  at  once  subjectively  to  the  individual  mind  or  conscience.  Now 
tHis  IS  opposed  to  one  of  the  first  principles'  of  our  moral  nature, 
and  one  in  which  moral  philosophy  especially  shows  herself  the 
fc^  trJ^^i       •  ^^.elation,  and  in  her  degree  caUs  on  her  disciples 

whether  nnT/^^i*>*'  ^^^  ""^^^  ^"''"s  the  essence  of  our  trial, 
wtoetner  under  Ethics  or  the  Gospel. 

ffuisS  V^  ridiJ^f^  ^t  '"j^>  be  a  part  of  the  other,  the  undis- 
S  eSiS  iat?^''-^  ^°"*^*y  *°  dogmatic  teaching.     Perhaps  on 

M«*n       «^8  subject  and  ite  corollary,  private  judgment;  and  this 
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not  merely  in  the  ordinary  ravings  of  popular  ignorance,  but  on  the 
part  of  men  who,  from  position  and  education,  might  be  presumed 
to  know  better. 

By  way  of  meeting  this,  the  time  only  allows  me  to  say  that  no 
subject  whatever,  moral  or  physical,  literary,  scientific,  commercial 
— capable  of  being  reduced  to  rules,  and,  having  definite  recognized 
principles  of  its  own,  is  taught  otherwise  than  dogmatically  —  that 
is,  the  principles  are  propounded  authoritatively  by  those  who  are 
presumed  and  acknowledged  to  represent  them ;  and  if  the  learner 
questions  them,  the  teacher  proceeds  no  further,  nor  allows,  as 
regards  those  principles  and  their  logical  sequences,  any  exercise 
of  private  judgment.  Here,  too.  Wisdom  does  not  care  to  be 
justified  in  the  sight  of  those  who  are  not  her  children;  and  it  rests 
with  the  opponents  of  dogmatic  teaching,  and  of  creeds,  to  show 
why  a  principle,  rigidly  observed  on  every  other  subject  under  the 
sun,  should  find  its  only  exception  in  the  highest  subject  of  all. 
This  principle,  founded  on  human  nature  and  its  wants,  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  fact  which  runs  parallel  to  it,  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself  presupposes  such  dogmatic  teaching ;  that  it  is  written 
for,  and  addressed  to.  Christians  who  have  been  so  taught,  or 
catechised,  as  St.  Luke  terms  it,  and  who  have  been  previously 
imbued  with  the  great  truths  of  which  it  speaks,  and  are  then 
referred  to  Holy  Scripture,  "  that  they  may  know  the  certainty  of 
those  things  in  which  they  have  been  catechetically  instructed." 
As  long  as  men  continue  to  break  through  these  two  great 
principles,  and  to  subject  truth,  not  to  its  own  legitimate  tests  by 
which  it  professes  to  stand  or  fall,  but  to  the  caprice  of  the  indi- 
vidual mind  and  perception,  it  would  seem  hopeless  to  stem  the 
stream  of  infidelity ;  for  the  hostility  displayed  to  these  principles 
has  its  origin  in  an  undue  spirit  of  pride  and  self-willed  impatience 
of  restraint,  characteristic  of  our  day,  and  diametrically  opposed 
to  that  tone  and  temper  on  which  Faith  rests,  and  to  which  she  in 
turn  ministers. 

To  these  may  be  added,  if  they  can  be  regarded  as  distinct,  the 
absurd  fallacies  propounded  on  the  subject  of  free  inquiry,  even  on 
moral  and  religious  truth,  which  has  already  passed  more  than 
once  through  the  whole  cycle  which  such  inquiry  can  legitimately 
traverse ;  and  all  this  defended  by  the  assertion  that  truth  must 
always  in  the  end  assert  itself  and  come  out  triumphant — an 
argument  which  would  go  to  justify  persecution  as  a  means  of 
vindicating  truth.  Of  course,  trutib  itself,  truth  objective  and 
abstract,  must  triumph.  How  can  man  overturn  that  ?  But  are 
the  ipinds— nay,  the  souls — of  those  engaged  in  the  inquiry,  or 
worked  upon  by  the  doubts  and  questions  raised  by  such  inquiry, — 
are  these  in  no  way  injured  thereby  ? 

If  we  were  to  destroy  every  map  and  chart  now  in  existence ; 
pull  down  every  light-house;  take  up  every  buoy;  explore  every 
sea  and  coast  afresh ;— and  then  proceed  to  lay  down  fresh  buoys ; 
build  new  light-houses  where  careful  investigation  showed  they 
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were  wanted;  make  new  charts; — ^we  should  but  restore  things 
as  they  are,  and  vindicate  the  accuracy  of  what  had  been  destroyed. 
Truth  would  triumph.  But  would  the  wrecks  and  loss  of  life 
caused  during  this  exploring  process  amount  to  nothing,  and  be 
of  no  consequence  to  the  sufferers? 

It  will  be  seen  that  what  I  have  said  thus  far  refers  ratlTer  to  the 
case  of  the  more  educated  unbeliever.  I  am  not  blind  to  the 
frightful  amount  of  religious  indifference  and  practical  unbelief 
displayed  among  large  masses  of  our  labouring  population.  Bat 
this  portion  of  the  subject  time  compels  me  to  leave  to  those  who 
will  follow  me.  I  will  also  remark  now,  that,  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  habits  of  these  men,  it  affords  a  further  illustration  of  the 
same  principle. 

But  to  conclude  the  portion  of  the  subject  to  which  I  have 
mainly  confined  myself.  To  the  causes  of  unbelief  I  have  already 
mentioned,  I  may  add  the  mischief  caused  by  the  mode  of  treating 
Superstition,  as  it  is  called,  including  the  injudicious  use  of  the 
word  itself,  and  the  declamations  poured  forth  against  it.  How  few 
could  give  a  correct  definition  of  the  term.  How  few  could  draw 
the  line  between  its  various  forms  and  a  true  foith.  Who  could 
define  with  accuracy  the  degree  in  which  Imagination  enters  into 
the  formation  of  Faith,  in  its  various  stages  of  growth  ?  Besides, 
superstition,  like  ritualism,  liberty,  tyranny,  heat  and  cold,  riches 
and  poverty,  is  a  relative  term.  What  would  be  superstition  in 
the  eyes  of  one  man  or  class,  would  be  pure  faith  with  another,  an 
approach  to  unbelief  with  another.  If  superstition  is  faith  in 
excess  and  beyond  warrant,  and  misdirected,  it  contains  the  found- 
ation, and  may,  with  care  and  judgment,  be  directed  aright.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  get  rid  of  it ;  but  in  doing  so,  you  may,  and 
probably  will,  without  very  great  care,  drive  out  with  it  the  fear 
of  God  in  any  shape  and  the  belief  in  unseen  agencies. 

This  is  notoriously  the  case  with  many  of  the  converts  pro- 
fessedly made  by  some  well-meaning,  but  ill-advised,  religious 
societies.  They  boast  of  having  driven  away  superstition,  as  they 
call  it,  from  heathens  and  Boman  Catholics ;  but  with  that  super- 
stition is  gone  that  which  might,  by  judicious  treatment,  have  been 
moulded,  under  grace,  into  a  purer  faith.  Superstition  is  to  be 
dealt  with,  not  by  assailing  its  objects,  but  by  engaging  its  sympa- 
thies, acknowledging  its  principles  and  spirit,  and  directing  it  to 
right  objects ;  not  in  the  spirit  of  hostility,  but  of  love  and  kind- 
ness. We  could  not  take  a  better  model  for  our  guidance  than  the 
conduct  of  St.  Paul  towards  the  idolaters  of  Athens,  acknowledging 
their  religious  tendencies,  but  claiming  them  for  other  objects :  we 
too  might  in  every  case  say,  "  Whom  ye  ignorantly  worship,  Him 
declare  I  unto  you." 

And  as  a  part  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  may  advert  to  the 
foolish  and  ill-judged  way  in  which  so  many  zealous  ultra-Pro- 
testants are  continually  declaiming  against  the  errors  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  before  those  who  are  quite  incompetent  to  distinguish 
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between  traih  pure  and  tniih  combined  with  partial  error  (and  this 
comprises  the  great  mass  of  mankind).  Snch  persons  are  doing 
mnch  to  pave  l£e  way  for  infidelity,  in  driving  oat  the  truth  with 
the  error  combined  with  it. 

Besides  which,  the  result  of  such  declamations  is  Tirtually  to 
make  the  iff  stem  of  the  Boman  Church  the  rule  of  faith,  that  is, 
negatively;  leading  their  hearers  to  believe  that  all  that  the  Boman 
Church  teaches  is  fjEtlse;  that  truth  consists  in  a  total  denial  of  it. 
This  tells  strongly  against  belief;  and  further,  it  enables  any 
evil-disposed  person  to  arrest  a  growing  faith  in  some  essential 
Catholic  truth,  by  denouncing  it  as  Popish,  and  thus  checking, 
through  prejudice  or  false  aJarm,  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  received  into  the  heart. 

I  have  before  adverted  to  the  provinces  of  reason  and  intellect 
in  relation  to  truth;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  evidence  and 
argument,  on  which  reason  and  intellect  are  exercised.  They 
have  their  office,  and  an  important  one,  in  laying  their  respective 
objects  before  the  heart  and  spiritual  perceptions.  But  we  may 
not  lay  on  them  more  than  they  can  bear,  still  less  assign  to  them 
an  office  which  does  not  belong  to  them.  Whatever  Uieir  force, 
it  depends  on  the  heart  for  its  reception.  If  that  is  awakened  by 
grace  to  receive  them,  they  will  strike  forcibly ;  otherwise  they  are 
without  efiect.  The  heart  warmed  by  the  love  of  God,  and  touched 
by  the  sense  of  Bedemption,  will  see  God  in  every  thing ;  other- 
wise, it  sees  Him  not.  And  this  explains  why  it  is  that  the  same 
evidence  and  arguments  strike  us  differently  at  different  times ; 
and  why  no  explanation  of  difficulties  will  satisfy  the  unbelieving 
heart,  any  more  than  the  cessation  of  sound  will  give  rest  to  the 
sick  and  fevered  patient.  The  cause  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the 
external  object,  but  in  the  inward  state.  Let  that  be  made  right, 
and  the  mere  symptom,  as  well  as  that  which  provokes  it,  will 
disappear. 

The  alleged  discrepancies  between  scientific  discoveries  and  certain 
portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  hostility,  when  it  exists,  of 
scientific  men  to  Bevelation,  are  to  be  met  and  dealt  with  on  the 
same  principle.  Difficulties  on  this,  as  on  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  Faith,  must  be  expected.  Like  other  temptations, 
they  form  part  of  our  trials ;  but  they  must  be  met  like  other 
temptations,  and  a  way  of  escape  will  be  found;  for  faith,  like 
love,  is  not  easily  provoked.  If,  for  the  time,  shp  cannot  reconcile 
conflicting  statements  and  phenomena,  she  believes  that  they 
can  and  will  be  reconciled  in  due  time.  Like  her  sister  Grace, 
she,  in  her  degree,  ''beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth 
all  things.*' 

No  man  was  ever  brought  to  a  state  of  belief  by  mere  argument. 
When  a  man  tells  you  with  'self-complacency  that  he  does  not 
believe  this  or  that  truth,  ask  him,  "Do  you  try?"  If  not,  of 
course  he  don't;   he  can't.     He  might,  with  as  much   reason, 
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shnt  his  eyes  or  torn  his  back  upon  yoa,  and  then  boast  that  1m 
does  not  see  yon. 

If  he  talks  about  tn^judice,  tell  him  that  the  whole  system  of 
man's  moral  training,  conducted  according  to  the  principles  of  his 
mordl  nature,  irrespeetive  of  Bevelation,  is  one  of  prejudice  and 
bias4     Centuries  before  the  gospel  was  preached,  the  grtatest  mdn- 
spired  master  of  human  nature  the  world  ever  saw,  taught  that^  if 
we  wotdd  acquire  the  faculty  of  perceiving  moral  truth,  we  muBt 
receive  that  bias  or  prejudice  from  external  authority,  so  £eu-  as  it 
could  be  given  without  Divine  grace.     That  great  moral  truth  finds 
its  ful£dment  in  the  blessed  provisions  of  the  New  Covenant,  which 
gives  that  bias  and  creates  that  prejudice,  with  the  promise    of 
further  aid  wherewith  to  contend  against  the  evil  bias  of  our  fallen 
nature.     What  true  Philosophy  yearned  for,  the  Gospel  provides. 
And  as  with  hfe,  so  with  Faith :  if  the  majority  among  us  "wete 
asked  the  grounds  of  our  belief,  we  might  point  to  those  evidences 
or  arguments  which  the  state  of  our  hearts  enables  us  to  receive 
and  appreciate  more  readily   than  others.    But  if  asked  how  it 
was  that  we  came  to  be  believers,  the  answer  would  be,  if  we 
answered  truly,  that  we  were  so  trained  and  brought  up — that  we 
were   ''baptized  in  this  faith"  —  and  I  trust  that,  while  giving 
humble  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  having  thus  "vouchsafed  to 
call  us  to  the  knowledge  of  His  grace  and  faith  in  Him,"  we  should 
further  implore  him  to  "  increase  this  knowledge  and  confirm  this 
futh  in  us  evermore." 


B.  H.  HuTTON,  Esq.,  read  the  following  Paper : — 

What  Pascal  has  baid  of  the  sceptics  and  scepticism  of  his 
time,  as  if  it  were  true  for  all  time,  must,  I  think,  be  very  gravely 
qualified  mdeed  as  regards  English  scepticism  of  the  present  day. 
'As  it  IB  the  purpose  of  God,"  he  wrote,  " to  be  visible  to  those 
who  search  for  Him  with  all  theit  hearts,  and  concealed  from  those 
who  are  disposed  to  shun  Him,  He  so  orders  his  communications 
^th  mankind  that  the  signs  of  them  are  plain  to  those  who  seek 
Hmi,  and  obscure  to  those  \^ho  do  not  seek  Him;"  which  is 
really  equivalent,  of  course,  to  this— that  those  who  have  not 
found,  have  never  earnestly  sought  God.  Can  any  man  who  is  reaUy 
famihar  with  the  higher  sceptical  literature  of  modem  England— 
of^  course,  I  do  not  mean  the  scoffing  scepticism,  but  lie  con- 
Bcientious,  truth-seeking  teepticistn  —or  who  is  famihar  with  the 
difficulties  avowed  by  the  learned  and  cultivated  Laily  in  their 
most  earnest  moods,  deKberately  subscribe  to  this  ?  For  my  own 
part,  at  leksl,  I  mu§t  6ajr  that  I  have  not  found  It  sd ;  akt  a 
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great  deal  of  what  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  most  persistent 
and  earnest, —I  might  almost  say  passioTuUe,  —  seeking  after  Gh>d 
of  recent  years,  has  not  yisibly,  and  to  hmnan  eyes,  ended  in  this 
life  in  what  I  should  call  finding  Him, — that  the  signs  of  Him 
have  often  been  obscnre  to  those  who  seek,  and  sometimes  even 
plain  to  those  who  shnn  Him, — that  He  has  remained  invisible 
to  some  who  have  searched  with  all  their  hearts,  and  now  and 
then  at  least  has  been  discerned  by  those  who  might  have  pre- 
ferred to  disbelieve,  had  it  been  possible.  I  am  snre  that  any 
assumption  such  as  Pascal's,  even  if  it  were  ever  absolutely  true 
of  any  age,  would,  with  respect  to  the  deepest  forces  of  modem 
doubt,  be  utterly  unjust,  as  well  as  fatal  to  any  chance  we  might 
have  of  convincing  men  who  are  haunted  by  them. 

One  whose  intellect  was  among  the  subtlest  and  finest,  and 
whose  heart  was  among  the  noblest  of  our  generation,  after  giving 
a  great  part  of  many  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  studying  the 
theological  problems  of  the  day,  deliberately  rested  in  this  conclu- 
sion, &at 

"  It  Boems  Qod*8  newer  win 

We  should  not  think  at  all  of  Him,  but  torn 
And  of  the  world  that  He  has  giyen  ns  make 
VThat  best  we  ean." 

And  that,  or  something  like  that, — a  belief  that  no  clear  certainty 
as  to  Bevelation  is  attconable ;  that  the  historic  and  critical  evidence 
is  inadequate,  and  to  some  extent  inconsistent  with  itself;  that 
modem  science,  if  it  does  not  absolutely  invalidate,  yet  creates  a 
considerable   presumption  against,  the  divine   use    of  miracle  ; 
finally,  that  the  truest  moral  and  religious  spirit  is  in  these  latter 
days  less  and  less    expressed  in  direct  and  conscious  worship, 
and  more  and  more    in   the  indirect  form  of  devotion  to  the 
task  of   purifying  the  world;    seems  to  me  to  be  the  conclu- 
sion of    some  of   the  noblest  and  purest  and  most  powerful, 
though  also  most  sceptical,  minds  of  the  day.     In  saying  this, 
I  am,  of  course,  merely  describing  what  seems  to  me  a  matter  of 
tact  and  observation, —  a  matter  of  fact  and  observation  which  very 
naturally  causes  most  of  us  much  pain,  and  at  times  great  bewilder- 
ment, but  which  seems  only  the  more  certain  that  one  is  obliged 
to  recognize  it,   in   spite  of  that  pain   and   that  bewilderment. 
I  think  that  to  those  of  us  who  believe  profoundly  in  the  Divine 
government  of  all  spiritual  natures,   i.  «.,  of  all  natures  willing 
and  eager  to  submit  to  God's  government,  even  though  they  do 
not  recognise  it  as  we  do  as  being  God's,  the  t&ct  I  have  mentioned 
involves  no  less  a  conclusion  than  this — that  the  fine  network  of 
doubts  and  difficulties  which  have  occupied  so  important  a  place  in 
the  Religious  History  of  our  time  are  themselves  instruments  of 
God,  intended  by  Him  to  efiect  a  great  temporary  work;  and  are  not 
merely  temptations  to  be  overcome,  or  infidelities  to  be  resisted. 
Indeed,  the  sort  of  holy  horror  of  these  genuine  intellectual  diffi- 
culties   in  the   way  of  faitJi,   which  has  been,  anci  jitill  is,  so 
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oommon,  seems  to  me  a  great  mischief  to  the  Christian  Chuidi, 
and  also  wholly  without  warrant  in  the  New  Testament.  In  tlie 
New  Testament,  indeed,  there  is  plenty  of  censnre  of  those  who 
fear  to  come  to  the  light  ''  because  their  deeds  are  evil ; "  of  those 
who,  when  they  knew  God,  "  glorified  Him  not  as  God,  neither 
were  thankful,  but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  till  their 
foolish  heart  was  darkened;"  —  censure,  in  a  word,  of  all  moral 
recoil  from  God;  but  there  is  no  censure  anywhere  that  I  can 
find  for  those  who  are  genuinely  bewildered  by  what  they  think 
the  discrepancies  of  evidence,  and  who  cannot  draw  the  eondasion 
their  hearts  make  them  wish  to  draw.  The  Apostle  Thomas 
appears  to  have  been  of  this  class.  That  his  heart  was  close  to 
his  Lord's,  the  eagerness  with  which  he  led  the  way  in  entreaty  to 
the  other  disciples,  "  Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  Him," 
seems  to  prove.  But  he  could  not  believe  in  the  fact  of  the 
Resurrection,  in  which  he  longed  to  believe.  And  he  is  not,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  even  tadily  reproached.  Our  Lord  says,  it  is  tme, 
"Blessed"  (or  happy)  '*  are  they  who  have  not  seen  and  yet  have 
believed; "  but  he  uses  the  very  same  word  to  describe  the  blessed- 
ness or  happiness  of  those  '^  who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness' 
sake,"  which  certainly  is  not  a  matt^  within  their  own  power, — 
and  I  do  not  know  that  the  one  is  more  a  matter  within  our  own 
power  than  the  other.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  great  sonroe 
of  unhappiness  when  the  intellectual  constitution  is  a  bar  and 
check  upon  the  spiritual  life.  Those  are  hi  Aappier  whose  natures 
move  harmoniously,  conviction  following  easily  the  spiritual  im- 
pulses of  the  soul.  But  it  is  not  always  the  happiest  natures  that 
do  the  most  of  God's  work  in  the  world,  though  it  may  be  the 
happiest  natures  which  have  most  of  God's  being  in  them ;  and, 
for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  doubt  that  all  the  genuine  hesitations, 
difficulties,  incredulities  of  high,  disinterested,  and  truth-loving 
minds  are  parts  of  God's  direct  teaching  to  us  of  to-day,  and  are 
likely  to  do  a  great  work  in  purifying  our  Christianity.  And  I 
believe  that  unless  we  approach  as  genuine  fellow-workers  those 
who,  in  spite  of  their  scepticisms,  recommend  themselves  to  us  by 
a  deeper  than  intellectual  judgment,  as  devoted  seekers  after  Truth, 
we  shall  not  only  lose  all  chance  of  gaining  them  over  to  us  on 
earth — which  I  dare  say  in  some  cases  is  not  often  very  great — 
but  a  much  better  chance  of  ourselves  profiting  by  tiieir  difii- 
culties,  of  sifting  out  from  our  own  foith  the  baser  metal  which 
it  contains. 

By  the  more  reverent  and  sympathetic  mode  of  treating  Doubt, 
even  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  convincing  those  on  whom  certain 
great  difficulties  have,  as  it  were,  seized  with  a  haunting  force,  that 
fiiey  have  merely  lost  themselves  in  the  labyrinth  which,  properly 
threaded,  leads  to  faith ;  yet  by  weighing  and  sifting  and  appreciat- 
ing those  difficulties  fairly,  we  shall  be  led  to  leave  out  much,  and 
perhaps  put  in  more,  in  our  own  mode  of  presenting  the  grounds  of 
&ith,  jJb%{  will  greatly  alter  its  relations  to  external  thought.    And 
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I  think  it  may  be  shown  that  we  shall  in  this  way  adapt  our  intel- 
lectnal  view  of  Christianity  mnch  better  to  win  the  minds  of  the  new 
generation;  that  we  shall  enable  it  to  estimate  more  tmly  the 
rdcUive  worth  of  these  difficulties  for  the  fatnre,  and  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  exaggerating  them. 

I  will  give  two  illustrations  of  what  I  mean,  from  the  depart- 
ments of  modem  inquiry  which  are  at  present,  I  imagine,  most  full 
of  those  difficulties  which  hinder  fisdth  in  minds  moraUy  attracted 
towards  Christ — first,  as  regards  fisdth  in  God ;  then,  as  regards 
fiuih  in  Christ. 

1.  The  speculations  of  Mr.  Darwin  on  Natural  History  are,  I  think, 
amongst  tiie  most  powerftil  of  the  modem  causes  which  alienate 
earnest  minds,  not  simply  from  faith  in  Christ,  but  from  faith  in  God 
— and  the  result  has  been  that  Christians  have  felt  a  yery  natural 
desire,  and  in  some  cases  almost  a  spiritual  obligation,  to  discredit 
and  overthrow  even  the  solid  substratum  of  &ct  on  which  those  spe- 
culations are  certainly  based.     Mr.  Darwin's  theory  has  looked  to 
many  like  an  attempt  to  account  for  creation  and  the  richness  of 
creation  without  assuming  either  a  Divine  purpose  or  a  Divine  will ; 
and  to  either  a  Christian  or  a  Theist  no  attempt  could  be  more 
painful.     Yet,  I  think  that  the  way  in  which  the  greatest  of  modem 
naturalists  has  too  often  been  met  by  theologians  has  done  far 
more  to  give  a  false  impression  of  the  weakness  of  theology,  and  to 
lend  an   impulse  of  factitious  popularity  to  the  fancied  atheism 
of  the   theory,  than  to  throw  doubt  upon  a  genuinely  scientific 
method,  however  extravagantly  it  may  have  been  used.     When 
we  hear  of  popular  representatives  in  the  Austrian  Parliament 
loudly  avowing  themselves  Darwinians,  as  the  most  telling  mode 
of  insulting  the  priesthood,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  error 
lies  not  so   much  with  the  naturalists  as  with  their  theological 
opponents.    And  though  our  theologians  in  England  have  not 
quite    so   much   to   answer  for,   I  believe    that   their    attitude 
towards  one  of  the  great  physiological  discoveries  of  the  day 
has,  on  the  whole,  shown  a  serious  want  of  faith  in  the  depth 
and  strength  of  their  own  position.    However  wide  Mr.  Darwin's 
facts  may   be,   and    no  doubt  are,    of   supplying  any  general 
hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  of  species,  surely  Uiey  do  prove 
as  much  as  this,  that  one  of  the  great  formative  principles  in  the 
animal  world,  which  vitally  modifies  and  improves  species,  is  the 
competitive  principle,  "  the  struggle  for  existence  "  amongst  indivi- 
duak  of  the  same  race,  or  amongst  different  races  which  either  feed 
on  the  same  food  or  are  fed  upon  by  the  same  predatory  tribes  ; 
that  this  active  and  often  furious  competition  tends  to  the  accumu- 
lation in  each  race  of  all  those  peculiarities  and  properties  favour- 
able to  success  in  gaining  food  and  in  avoiding  danger,  and  to  the 
gradual  weeding  out  of  aJl  those  individuals  and  races  under  great 
relative  disadvantages  for  either  of  these  functions.  The  hawk,  with 
the  wing  best  adapted  for  soaring  and  hovering,  finds  its  prey  more 
easily  than  one  with  a  shorter  and  weaker  pimon ;  it  feeds  its  little 
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oneB  more  easily ;  its  brood  prospers  better ;  more  hawks  with  these 
favourable  peciiliarities  surviye ;  and  so  in  the  end  the  type  of  Hie 
whole  species  is  moulded  so  as  to  adapt  it  best  for  its  predaUwy 
habits.    On  the  other  hand,  the  little  birds  on  which  it  feeds  will 
derelop  in  like  manner  the  qualities  best  adapted  for  avoiding  its 
pursuit,  through  the  more  rapid  destruction  of  those  spedes  and 
individuals  less  qualified  for  escape.     Now,  I  can  quite  understand 
and  sympathize  with  the  superficial  dread  of  a  theory  of  this  kind, 
which  seems  at  first  sight  in  but  imperfect  agreement  with  onr 
Lord's  teaching  as  to  the  special  providence  of  every  event,  in  the 
animal  no  less  than  in  the  human  world  —  "  Not  a  sparrow  falletii 
to  the  ground  without  your  Father."  But  is  it  more  than  seeming  f 
Mr.  Dar?dn,  we  must  remember,  has  not  discovered  the /acts,  onlj 
a  new  and  general  result  of  the  fiEu^ts.     The  bird  fiEdls  to  the 
ground,  the  naturalist  would  say,  because  its  habits  expose  it  to 
tiie  beak  or  the  gun  of  the  destroyer;   because  it  is  not  swift 
enough,  or  not  wary  enough,  or  not  insignificant  enough,  or  not 
like  enough  in  colour  to  the  ground  over  which  it  is  skimming,  to 
escape.     The  bird  falls  to  tiie  ground,  says  our  Lord,  because  Grod 
wills  it.    If,  then,  we  combine  our  Lord's  saying  and  the  natural* 
ifft's  observations,  they  come  to  this — that  the  Father  of  all  gives 
the  swift  beak  and  strong  wing  to  the  hawk  that  he  may  the  more 
easily  prevail,  and  by  prevailing  modify  the  organizations  of  the 
whole  tribe  in  future ;  that  He  gives  the  bird  of  slow  flight  and  too 
conspicuous  plumage  and  unwary  ways  over  to  destruction,  in  order 
that  the  species  may  be  so  modified  as  to  favour  swifter  flight  and 
lesfl  conspicuous  plumage  and  warier  ways  in  future  ;  and  that  He 
himself  decrees  this  constant  competition  between  the  gifts  by 
which  the  fugitives  escape  destruction,  and  the  pursuers  who  infliet 
it.     Well,  that  is,  after  all,  not  very  different  from  the  teaching  of 
the  Psahnist,  "  The  young  lions  roar  after  their  prey ;  iJiey  seek 
tkstr  meat  from  God:*    But  what  I  want  to  insist  on  is  this,  iha4 
the  whole  point  and  drift  of  Mr.  Darwin's  facts  do  not  consist  in 
any  new  stress  on  the  superficially  cruel  competition  in  nature— 
aU  tt»t  was  famihar  hundreds  of  years  before— but  only  in  this, 
tbBt  the  effedi  of  this  competition  is  to  petfect  ffradoally  the 
organization  of  each  tribe  of  animals  for  its  own  pecuUar  pmrose— 

t^^CSL  ^""^  .?"'*'  ^^^'  ^^^"^  adaptedfor  pr^yi^gTto 
SSfr^  Ti^  ^^  ^^^^  constitute  tiie  prey  of  the  hLwkB 
WW^SpS-  ^  T"^  them;  in  a  word,'^to^  mould  to  the 
^be  ?o  Kr^tf^i.?'  ^^^"^  peculiarities  Vhich  enable  each 

^flSr^S.  '  """  ''"'^''   ^'  ^^««  eaeily-deteoted  tribes  of 

inJJeTs;  "^fLZ  ^^^u^'  ^"^  «^«'  "  ^o*  o^ly  does  not 
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the  lowest  aniBaal  lile.  It  waj  be  said,  U  That  is  precisely  the  thing 
we  dread.  A  natural  explanation  of  the  gradual  improvement  of 
physical  organization  seems  to  supersede  God.  If  yon  weed  out 
the  poorer  specimens  of  each  (organization  by  natural  means,  it 
seems  to  imply  that  growth  in  perfection  is  not  due  to  0od,  who 
ooold  easily  oaake  the  organisation  perfect  at  once."  Now,  I  think 
that,  if  we  face  that  question  lairly,  we  shall  find  that  fiEdth  owes 
naaeh  to  Mr.  Darwin  for  putting  it,  instead  of  having  any  reason  to 
discredit  his  &ets,  and  inveigh  against  any  reasonable  infarenees 
from,  these  facts.  In  nataxe,  Brogxess  begins,  he  asseits,  by 
physical  improvement,  attained*  through  the  sharpest  process  at 
weeding  ont  weak  specimens,  and  leating  only  this  more  capable 
qpenimens  of  any  type.  Suppose  we  grsuat  it.  How,  then,  did 
nature,  with  this  for  its  great  principle,  attain  to  the  law  of  fUf 
and  i^mpathy  tat  weakness,  the  law  of  self-sacnJfice,  the  law  of 
Chxist  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  more  clearly  Mr.  Darwin  shows 
that  improvements  in  physical  organization  are  attained  through 
dose  i;oiB|)etition,  the  more  certainly  he  proves  to  us  that  human 
nature  in  its  highest  form,  the  Christian  nature,  has  some  other 
and  SBTj  di&rent  root  from  physiologieal  law,  and  that  the  charity, 
{dty,  and  self-sacrifice  for  inferiocsy  which  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
49fi0pel  of  the  Cross,  is  no  development  of  that  law  which  governs 
physiological  progress,  and  also  the  pcoduotion  and  distribution  of 
hiunan  wealth. 

Bftt  the  Christian  revelatiaDf  whieb  teftches  that  the  spiritual  is 
JjotA  of  the  Natural ;  that  the  AatMal,  though  proceeding  from.Qod, 
fl»tains  no  piotwe  of  Go^'s  mind,  bpt  oooly  of  such  of  His  pnr- 
fwgep  j>e  ana  pyliminary  to  <he  igyetotion  of  his  mind ;  ie  infinitely 
jatawgthftpM  instead  fk  weakened  by  tlb^  discovery  that  there  is 
noAbingin  the  lower  world,  bebw  mm,  vhifih  could  possibly  be  deve- 
lop^ into  that  noblest  and  mo»b  fih^fUfiimBiio  of  bojnsn  sympa- 
thies wUch  reyerses  the  law  of  pbysiologUaly  wd  not  less  the  fskw 
of  political  economy,  an4  makde  our  hij^est  gloiy,  to  consist  not  in 
tha  JNii^iunbipg  of  tbe  wie^  to  0^  fibtwg,  but  in  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  strcog  for  the  mfieik*    lo  S^  WSffi,  gran^t  Mr.  Darwin's  prin- 
ciple as  the  secnet  of  physiological  progress,  and  you  establish  that 
j^e  lower  is  not  ^e  xoot  of  t»h»  higb^,  that  the  law  of  animal  life 
41)4  ^^elA^h  competition  fcgr  weajtb  is  W  the  core  fff  that  lay  of 
jnWNl  ps^l^aB  wluch  ha^  uteadily  imi^A  to  ch^  and  transfonn 
the  physical  competitions  of  the  lowi^r  universe,  bj  ^o  nobler  com- 
peft^op  ot  diyine  self-sacrifice.    In  ptber  words,  the  supernatural 
M  Dpt  a  development  of  tiie  naturt^,  ^ince  the  supernatural  comes 
in  to  enrich  the  natural  by  con49erii^,  subordiijuiiting,  transforming 
it.    I  take  this,  of  .course,  simply  as  one  illustr^on  of  the  view, 
that  if  we  welcomed  every  new  discoj:ery  in  science,  insteuad  of  start- 
ing b^c^  in  ^iarm,  wf^  Aboi^&ld  ofbon  find  new  weapons  for  faith, 
j^stiead  of  new  atimolus  JEpr  .doubt. 

2.  As  to  Christianity.    The  greatest  difficulty,  I  fancy,  which 
bMf to  ^  moB^  icpltiyat^  l^ptics  of  the  4^y  i0   something 
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of  this  kind.      The  Apostles  and  their    contemporaries,  it  is 
said,  had  no  real  knowledge  of  the  scientific  improbability,  or 
of  the  critical  difficulties  in  the  way,  of  mnch  of  what  they 
believed.      What  we  call   ''laws  of  natnre"  were  unknown  to 
them;    criticism,  as   we  have  learned    it,  was  alien  to  them. 
When  St.  Paul  said  that  the  bare  grain  which  men  sow  is  not 
that  body  which  shall  be,  but  that  God  giveth  it  a  body  "  as  it 
pleaseth  Him,*'  he  neyer  dreamt  that  organic  chemistry  conld  prove 
that  this  body  must  be  subtracted  from  the  earth  and  air  in  which 
the  seed  is  placed.     The  Apostles  had  no  idea  of  the  strict  condi- 
tions which  God's  creative  wUl  has  prescribed  for  itself.    They 
represented  the  divine  volition  as  much  frew  to  mould  natoie 
than  God  has  permitted  Himself  to  let  it  be.     Thus  they  had  no 
conception  of  the  a  priori  difficulty  of  a  miracle,  of  the  principles 
of  the  conservation  of  matter  and  force  which  such  a  miracle  as 
the  multiplication  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  would  seem  to  violate. 
Critically,  too,  the  early  Church  had  no  knowledge  of  the  suspicion 
with  which  the  works  pretending  to  the  authority  of  great  names 
ought  to  be  treated.     The  Gospel  of  St.  John  was  accepted  with- 
out any  of  that  minute  investigation  which  we  in  our  day  should 
be  compelled  to  apply  to  a  gospel  diverging  so  much  from  the 
earlier  accounts.    In  a  word,  had  we  lived  then,  we  should  have 
felt  a  hundred  difficulties,  and  applied  a  hundred  tests  of  truth,  of 
the  mere  existence  of  which  the  Apostles  did  not  so  much  as  know. 
Just  as  we  should  not  accept  a  statement  as  to  any  incredible 
intensity  of  cold  made  by  men  who  lived  before  thermometers  were 
discovered,   so  we  ought  not  to  accept    evidence  of  deviations 
from  all  known  laws  offered  by  men,  in  whatever  good  faith,  and 
however  intensely  we  might  desire  to  believe  it,  who  lived  before 
scientific  and  historic  criticism  had  begun  to  exist.     If,  instead  of 
merely  condemning  this  attitude   of   mind  as  sinful,  we   would 
appreciate  it  fairly,  it  would,  I  think,  teach  us  a  good  deal  as  to 
the  true  mode  of  presenting  our  faith  to  the  world. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  to  go  far  beyond  the  Apostles 
on  the  historical  and  miraculous  side  of  our  Christian  evidence, 
while  falling  far  short  of  their  position  in  other  respects.  I 
think  it  is  true  that  the  Apostles  did  not  in  the  least  enter  into  tho 
d  priori  difficulties  which  we  see  in  miracle;  and  that,  as  ordinary 
witnesses  of  mere  physical  marvels,  their  testimony  should  not  be 
received  as  of  the  highest  weight.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  did  not  build  on  mere  miracle  at  all,  as  we  should  do,  and  as 
our  writers  on  Christian  evidence  have  done,  supposing  it  proved. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  thing  that,  in  spite  of  the  miracles  of 
which  the  Gospel  narratives  tell  us,  the  Apostles  were  never 
finally  convinced  that  their  Lord  was  above  Nature  till  they  had 
t  conversed  with  Him  after  His  resurrection.      The  miracles  of 

which  we  read  in  His  life  had  little  apparent  part  even  in  the 
Gospel  they  then  preached,  no  such  part  as  they  would  have  had 
with  any  witnesses  who  had  applied  to  them  scientiflo  tests. 
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What  finally  oonyinoed  them,  hoping  and  hesitating  before,  that 
their  Lord  was  above  nature,  and  that  they  might  trust  implicitly 
all  he  told  them  of  his  life  in  God,  was  his  passage  through  death 
and  his  victory  over  it.  Of  this  they  regarded  themselyes  as  the 
witnesses,  and  all  the  supernatural  in  his  previous  life  fell  into  the 
shade  beidde  it.  St.  Paul  probably  knew  not  one-tenth  part  of 
the  details  which  we  read  in  the  Gospels.  Even  St.  Peter  alludes 
only  to  the  transfiguration,  in  addition  to  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, of  his  master.  The  notion  of  canvassing  minutely  the 
historical  details  of  Christ's  life  was  quite  foreign  to  the  Apostles. 
They  must  have  heard  all  sorts  of  variations  in  the  incidental 
touches,  or  they  could  hardly  have  handed  down  to  us  accounts  so 
different.  Yet  it  certainly  never  occurred  to  them  that  the  sifting 
and  arranging  of  minute  historical  coincidences  and  confirmations 
would  be  desirable.  They  rested  absolutely  on  two  points,  the 
image  of  a  character  higher  than  nature — a  character  impressed 
upon  their  hearts — a  character  whose  inner  movements  were  not 
determined  by  the  moral  accidents  of  life — a  character  which  was 
as  serene  in  the  fierce  conflict  of  the  elements  as  amidst  the 
violence  of  a  cruel  mob ;  and  on  the  external  confirmation  of  this 
image  given  by  the  lEEUst  that  their  Lord  had  passed  through  death, 
and  was  the  same  after  as  before  the  great  mortal  change.  Now, 
surely,  of  these  two  facts  they  were  competent  witnesses.  No 
scientific  incredulity  of  miracle  would  have  made  them  more 
incredulous  of  the  resurrection  than,  from  quite  other  causes,  they 
eertainly  were.  No  fact  in  history  is  more  certain  than  that  they 
believed  themselves  to  have  held  repeated  conversations  with  their 
risen  Lord,  and  this,  too,  in  large  groups;  and  that  their  whole 
fhiore  life  was  determined  by  those  conversations.  And  the  less 
scientifie  they  were,  the  less  they  knew  what  future  ages  would 
expect  firom  the  spiritual  and  moral  character  of  One  standing  out 
thus  above  nature.  Yet  that  the  character  was  such  as  to  be  in 
keeping  with  this  superiority  to  the  law  of  natural  phenomena,  we 
know  by  the  image  left  in  their  traditions — an  image  far  beyond 
their  power  to  conceive  had  they  not  j^^rceived  it,  and  which  is 
only  the  more  remarkable  that  the  details  out  of  which  we  gather 
it  were  left  floating  carelessly,  with  no  historical  superintendence 
on  the  mind  of  that  generation.  I  (think  we  may  fiiurly  thank  the 
sceptics  for  pointing  out  to  us  how  widely  we  have  shifted  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Apostles  in  our  recasts  of  Christian  evidence. 
Did  Christ  overcome  death  ?  Was  He  spiritually  and  moraUy 
as  much  above  nature  as  He  thereby  proved  himself  to  be 
naturally?  These  are  questions,  surely,  on  which  the  Apostles 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  competent  witnesses.  Why  deny 
that  beyond  the  answer  to  these  questions,  the  historical  detail  is 
such  as  we  ought  to  expect  firom  the  tradition  of  an  unscientific 
age;  that  it  is  uncritically  arranged,  and,  taken  alone,  would  have 
been  insufficient  to  have  proved  the  existence  of  the  physically 
anpematural,  had  it  not  been  proved  for  us  by  the  resurrection  ? 
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I  think  it  has  bean  the  attempt  to  put  oaraeiTds  on  grouid  a  gmsi 
deal  surer  than  that  of  the  Apostles,  which  has  produced  so  much 
doubt.  If  the  earnest  sceptics  should  lead  us  back  to  the  ground 
taken  by  the  Apostles — trust  in  the  account  of  BEimself  and  His 
own  nature  given  by  One  who  transfigured  life  and  conquered 
death — ^they  will,  I  thiidc,  have  done  us  a  great  service.  For  me,  I 
confess  that  study  of  the  best  modem  scq^tics  has  brought  me,  on 
the  whole,  more  fidth  than  the  study  of  the  best  modem  apologists. 


The  following  Paper,  by  B.  Lowndbs^  Esq.,  was  read  ^v  F. 
Norfolk,  Esq. 

From  amongst  the  various  phases  of  unbelief  prevaleat  at  the 
present  day,  I  have  selected  for  notice  one  form  which  is,  perhaps, 
as  dangerous  to  Christianity  as  open  hostility.  I  mean  the  raluc- 
tant  unbdief ,  on  account  of  historical  difficulties,  of  the  man  who 
wishes  to  Odnk  that  Christianity  is  founded  on  a  real  haai^  of  his- 
torical fact,  because  he  believes  it  to  be  subjadively  true — ^tme,  that 
is,  in  its  moral  and  religious  aspect. 

The  septic  whose  case  we  are  to  consider  may  go  much  furtbv 
in  his  adhesion  to  Christianity  than  a  simple  admiration  of  its 
moral  teaching.  We  may  suppose  him  to  regard  what  am  atUsi 
its  peculiar  doctrines — such,  for  example,  as  that  of  spiritual  legs- 
neiation»  or  of  a  new  birth  of  the  soul  through  the  pucgiog  Muy 
of  sin — as  being  not  less  than  the  expression,  under  popolisr 
imagery,  of  deep  spiritual  truth.  The  evangelical  doctrine  of  the 
atonamant^-even  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — will  Hm 
appear  to  our  sceptic,  not  notions  which  eitlier  contradict,  qt  .w^ 
transcend  (in  the  sense  of  being  aloof  from)  the  conclnsioiyi  ^  his 
reason,  but  as  very  profound  and  yet  very  practical  truths.  So  fyf, 
then,  as  the  internal  preparation  of  his  own  mind  is  conoemedy  bo 
is  xaady,  gladly,  and  even  eagerly,  to  accept,  if  he  csja,  as  pUui 
historical  truth,  the  assurance — strange  and  awful  as  it  is-Hthut 
QoA  became  man,  and  died  to  redeem  mankind. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  frame  of  mind  so  fiEivourable  to  the  reoq[Aiim 
of  Christianity  must  have  been  the  result  of  much  deep  consi4i9i»- 
tion.  Our  sceptic  must  have  felt  strongly,  in  the  depths  of  his 
nature  —  first,  the  moral  need  of  an  external  revelation;  siii, 
secondly,  that  the  Christian  revelation  satisfies  that  need.  I  sbiitJl 
not  now  attempt  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  that  conviction  ^|^y 
have  been  reached.  The  conviction  itself  implies  that  pur  scqi^o 
has  not  been  satisfied  with  that  philosophy  which  profe^si^  to 
isxplain  and  (nmo  together  human  nature,  in  its  com]^e:pt7,  &am 
a  law  Arst  {«incipii».  Se  h»8  ji^cagniaed  in  the  depths  of  tlus 
natura  a  mysterious  jmier  force,  which  impels  it,  as  .b(y  »  mtffxal 
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appetitoy  to  stride  towards  a  liigher  life,  and  -to  feel,  at  some  stage 
in  this  striving,  a  necessity  for  throwing  off,  and  separating  itself 
from,  its  own  past,  not  acts  alone,  but  natore ;  for  patting  off,  in 
the  langoage  of  Scriptore,  the  old  man,  and  patting  on  the  new. 
Farther,  he  mast  have  been  in  some  way  led  to  recognize  his  own 
powerlessness,  by  any  nnassisted  effort  of  his  own,  to  effect  this 
moral  regeneration  which  he  crayes.  He  mast  thas  have  discerned, 
by  some  internal  process  or  the  other,  the  need  of  a  Redeemer. 

The  entire  process,  however,  thas  Ceut,  has  been  sabjective  only. 
His  conviction  reaches — and  can  reach,  so  long  as  it  is  eonftaed 
to  the  meditation  on  the  needs  and  characteristics  of  his  own 
inner  natore — no  higher  a  point  tiian  this,  that  it  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  Christianity  shoald  be  trae.  That  Christianity  is  trae 
in  feet — ^tiiat  God  has  indeed  become  man,  and  lived  and  died  to 
redeem  mankind — is  a  qaestion  of  historical  fact,  to  be  ascer- 
tained, if  at  all,  by  the  careful  and  impartial  stady  of  historical 
eridenoes. 

In  the  investigation  of  this  qaestion  of  feet,  oar  sceptic  finds 
great  difficulties.  The  first  qaestion  which  he  may  be  sappoeed 
to  pat  to  himself  is  this : — By  what  organ,  or  what  fecolty,  am 
I  to  porsae  my  investigaticm  9  By  my  reason,  or  in  some  other 
wayp 

Let  lis  eappose  timt,  with  the  courage  of  inexperience,  he 
begins  by  sounding  out  a  track  for  himself.  He  will  examine 
the  evidences  by  the  light  of  his  reason.  To  investigate  a  his- 
torical problem  does  not  appear  to  him  a  task  transcending  the 
Ewers  of  his  own  mind.  Historical  criticism  is  now  a  science ; 
will  study  ike  principles  of  that  science,  and  apply  them 
henestly  to  tha  work  in  hand. 

Unfortunately,  before  our  student  has  gone  very  far,  he  begins 
to  find  out  that  such  an  undertaking  is  beyond  his  powers.  We 
will  suppose  thai  he  has  conscientiously  studied  the  complex  chain 
of  reasoning  by  which  learned  men  haviB  satisfied  themselves  of 
the  genuineness  .of  the  sacred  books ;  that  he  has  ascertained  with 
premion,  so  far  as  precision  is  attainable,  how  near  we  come  to 
the  actual  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  to  our  Lord's  miracles.  We 
will  assume  that,  with  regard  to  ev«ry  doubtful  point,  the  verdict 
of  his  understanding  is  giv^i  on  the  side  most  fevourable  to  the 
Christian  eridences.  Yet,  after  all,  he  is  fain  to  acknowledge 
that  ihe  ckaia  of  reasoning  is  a  long  one,  consisting  of  many 
links,  as  to  each  of  which  he  has  been  compelled  to  decide  on  a 
Biere  balance  of  probabilities.  The  argument  is  cumulative,  no 
doubt ;  and,  were  it  merely  a  question  concerning  natural  events, 
did  less  momentous  issues  hang  upon  the  arriving  at  a  right  con- 
clusion, he  might  perhaps  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  balance  of 
probabUities  lies  cm  the  afEirmative  side.  But  the  probl^oi  is  com- 
plieiwted  fer  iiim  by  containing  the  element  of  the  supernatural. 
Be  has  4o  baild  hM  concdusion  en  the  evidence  of  miracles.  Then 
oomes  in  the  qaestion,  How  imach  evidence  ^ougbi  he  to  require,  to 
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establish  the  truth  of  a  miracle  ?  His  new  science  of  historical 
criticism  renders  him  no  assistance  here^  one  of  the  canons  of  that 
science  being  that  the  supernatural  is  simply  the  fabulous.  Here, 
then,  our  rationalist  is  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources ;  and  at 
this  pointy  assuming  him  to  be  a  layman  of  no  more  than  the  oidi- 
nary  culture  and  ordinary  powers  of  mind,  his  inyestigation  comes, 
almost  of  necessity,  to  an  ignominious  break-down.  In  what 
scales  is  he  to  weigh  the  improbability  of  a  miracle — an  impro- 
bability which  seems  to  grow  greater  with  the  advance  of  science — 
against  the  improbability  of  error  in  a  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the 
balancing  of  testimony  ?  Thus,  a  state  of  scepticism,  or  at  least 
of  great  uncertainty,  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  result  of  an  attempt 
to  seek  out  conviction  by  this  rationalizing  method. 

Shall  we  say  to  our  sceptic,  Do  not  reason,  nor  yet  seek  for  an 
external  authority ;  simply  put  forth  an  energy  of  your  faith,  and 
believe,  without  asking  the  reason  why  ?  To  this  our  sceptic  will 
reply :  You  bid  me  do  a  thing  which  is,  unfortunately,  impossible 
for  me.  I  will  tell  you  precisely  how  &r  a  mere  act  of  £uth  will 
carry  me  in  this  direction,  and  at  what  point,  if  I  deal  honestl; 
with  myself,  I  find  an  insuperable  obstacle.  I  can  believe,  by  an 
act  of  faith,  everything  in  the  Christian  religion  which  does  not 
involve  a  matter  of  fact ;  but  when  we  come  to  facts,  my  mind 
seems  to  require  proofs.  I  think  I  can,  without  external  evidence^ 
reach  as  hign  as  the  faith  of  Epictetus.  I  can  place  implicit  trust 
on  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God.  I  can  feel  sure  that  that  good- 
ness is  not  less,  but  more,  than  man  has  ever  conceived  it  to  be.  If 
you  tell  me  of  so  amazing  an  act  of  God*s  goodness  as  TTia  sending 
His  Son,  one  with  Himself,  to  die  for  man's  redemption,  I  can 
derive,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  such  a  conception's  having 
entered  into  the  heart  of  a  man  as  possible,  an  assurance  that  it 
most  to  this  extent  express  a  truth — namely,  that  if  God  did  not, 
in  fact,  thus  die  for  man,  yet  God's  nature  and  love  to  man  is  such 
that,  were  it  necessary,  He  would  have  died  for  man.  Such  an 
assurance  is  no  light  thing.  It  is  a  thing  for  which,  whether  we 
are  ourselves  Christians  or  not,  we  owe  to  Christianity  an  almost 
infinite  debt  of  gratitude.  Thus  far,  faith  without  proofs  can  fiiirly 
carry  me.  But  if  you  ask  me  to  take  one  step  further,  and  to 
believe  without  evidence  that  God  did  in  fact  die  for  man,  I  recoil. 
I  could  not  do  so  without  mental  dishonesty. 

Perhaps  you  will  here  say  to  our  sceptic :  Go,  then,  to  autho- 
rity. You  wish  to  believe ;  you  cannot  reason  yourself  into 
believing;  you  cannot  believe  by  a  spontaneous  act.  VFhat 
remams,  but  to  believe  upon  authority— because  the  Catholic 
Chmrch  says  thus,  or  because  thus  it  is  written  in  the  revealed 
word  of  God  ? 

Omr  sceptic,  however,  repUes:  You  propose  a  course  which 
would  mcrease,  not  diminish,  my  difficulties.  I  wish  to  belioTe— 
yes;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  play  at  beheving.  Rather  let  me  frankly 
avow  my  unbehef,  than  cfyole  or  drug  myself  into  a  state  of  fidtl^ 
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It  is  premature  to  talk  to  me  of  the  authority  of  Ghnroh  or  Scrip- 
ture, until  yon  have  first  provided  for  me  a  foundation  for  that 
authority,  by  proving  the  historical  truth  of  at  least  the  central 
fEtcts  of  Christianity.  Every  difficulty  which  stands  in  the  way  of 
such  a  proof  stands  equally  in  the  way  of  my  accepting  either  of 
these  authorities.  Tou  must  first  prove  GHristianity  I^afore  there 
will  exist  for  me  either  a  Church  or  a  revealed  book.  How,  then, 
can  these  latter  aid  me  to  a  proof  of  the  former? 

Is,  then,  our  sceptic  to  be  answered  thus :  Belief  is  not 
an  act  of  your  wiU ;  it  is  a  gift  of  Divine  grace.  Either  it 
is  given  we  know  not  why,  as  some  men  are  made  clever  and 
others  stupid,  or  it  is  the  reward  of  a  certain  moral  condi- 
tion. It  is  a  supernatural  communication  firom  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  Gk>d  to  the  soul  of  man.  Here,  again,  our  sceptic  is  ready  with 
his  reply.  This  thing  is  possible — ^it  may  be  so ;  but  how  am  I 
to  know  that  it  really  is  so  without  some  kind  of  proof?  Is  there 
any  way  by  which  I  can  distinguish,  with  any  reasonable  approach 
to  certainty,  between  this  Divine  voice  speaking  within  me,  and  my 
own  fEuicies  and  illusions?  It  is  certain  that  many  men  have 
&llen  into  the  wildest  errors  by  mistaking  their  own  dreams  for  an 
illumination  from  above.  How  am  I  to  know  that  that  may  not 
be  my  own  case. 

What  has  been  said  may  suffice  to  exhibit  our  sceptic's  point  of 
view.  There  remains  the  question,  How  is  such  a  reasoner  to  be 
dtelt  with? 

His  demand  for  objective  proof  of  the  main  &cts  of  Christianity 
seems  to  be  reasonable.  Beligion  must  be  something  more  than 
a  philosophy,  however  spiritual ;  and  Christianity  professes  to  have 
a  basis  of  &ct,  which  profession  it  behoves  it  to  make  good  by 
proofii.  These  proofs  must  be  such  as  time  cannot  e£Eace  or 
enfeeble,  for  the  religion  is  for  all  time ;  they  must  be  such  as 
require  no  rare  scholarship  or  unusual  powers  of  mind,  for  the 
religion  is  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all  men.  Proofs  to  answer 
these  conditions  exist  for  Christianity  nowhere,  unless  it  be  in  the 
recorded  life  of  Jesus.  If,  however,  in  this  life  we  find,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  depth  of  wisdom  and  spiritual  insight,  not  only  beyond 
His,  but  beyond  our  time,  and  ever  standing  in  advance  of  the 
most  advanced  civilization;  and,  combined  with  this,  an  element 
of  the  supernatural  running  through  the  whole,  so  inseparably 
woven  in  with  every  part  that  it  cannot  be  rent  away  without  leaving 
mere  threads  and  patches;  does  not  this  combination  itself  carry 
with  it  a  proof,  against  which  even  the  obstinately  rational  scepti- 
cism we  have  been  considering  cannot  hold  out  ?  Every  attempt 
hitherto  made  to  construct  an  intelligible  life  of  Jesus  on  a  merdy 
naturalistic  hypothesis  appears  to  have  been  a  failure.  Have  the 
legends  of  a  wonder-loving  age  become  encrusted  round  a  beauti- 
fol  hidf-forgotten  life  ?  But  Uie  beauty,  the  divineness,  lies  in  the 
legends.  Beduce  this  life  to  the  biography  of  a  mere  man,  cir- 
cumscribed by  ordinary  human  conditions,  and  it  becomes  simply 
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incomprehensible.  Time  will  not  pennii»  nor  is  it  here  needfiil, 
to  draw  ont  this  argument  in  detail ;  but  it  is  by  this,  I  am  per* 
snadedy  if  at  all,  that  the  sceptio,  whose  position  we  haTe  been 
eonsidering,  is  to  be  led  into  the  right  track. 

Should  our  sceptic,  however,  prove  inaccessible  to  this  last 
argument,  I,  for  on^,  would  implore  him  not  to  abandon  his 
mental  standing  point,  unsatisfactory  as  in  some  respects  it  is,  unless 
he  can  do  so  whilst  still  holding  fast  all  the  truth  of  which  he  is 
at  present  in  possession.  He  is  strong  in  a  two-fold  faith;  he 
places  feith  in  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  and  he  places  &ith 
in  that  inner  light  of  reason  and  conscience  which  that  God  has 
given  to  him  for  his  guide.  It  would  be  an  ill  exchange  for  these, 
or  for  either  of  them,  to  accept,  on  the  supposed  authority  of 
Church  or  Bible,  orthodoxy  the  most  unimpeachable,  if,  all  the 
while,  an  inner  voice  at  his  heart  were  continually  upbraiding  him : 
This  religion  of  yours  is  one  to  which  you  have  no  right,  for  you 
have  been  enabled  to  take  it  up  only  by  silencing  the  deepest, 
the  most  rudimentary,  convictions  of  your  own  soul. 


DISCUSSION. 

tlioAQS  l¥ABnioToir,  Esq.  :~I  oonodye  that  I  shall  best  servo  lh«  tfaigtwU  of 
this  taiMting  if  I  oonfbae  myself  to  one  phase  of  unbelief  only,  and  deal  iriA  it  in 
as  praotieal  a  way  as  possible.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the  historieal  phase; 
and  ttiat  not  the  extreme  historieal  phase,  whieh  denies  the  most  fondaBentBl 
facts  of  Ohzistianity,  but  rather  that  fta  commoner  phase  which  doubts  the  ordiBaiy 
narratiTC  of  Scripture,  and  which  is  fonnd  so  largely  current  at  the  present  day. 
Of  the  importance  of  saoh  unbelief ,  its  prcTalence,  or  its  source,  I  say  nothing; 
the  subject  is  too  familar  to  every  one  to  need  iwaiatiTig  on.  I  confine  myself  to 
the  question,  **  how  to  meet  it."  These  doubts  in  regard  to  Scripture  histories  are 
met  within  two  special  forms — in  open  attacks  iq>on  different  porticms  of  Seriptore, 
on  the  part  of  rationalists ;  and  in  a  general  nnder-corrent  of  doubt,  on  the  part  of 
intelligent  educated  men  at  large.  Now,  how  are  these  open  attacks  on  Bcriptme 
to  be  met  ?  When  a  sceptic  riBos  up,  and  says  that  he  disbelieves  a  particular  event, 
or  rejects  the  authenticity  of  a  particular  book,  how  shaU  we  answer  him  ?  Shall 
we  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  tell  him  that  the  Ohurch  has  accepted 
that  book  as  part  of  the  Canon,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  receiyed  ?  If  we  do  so  he 
will  probably  turn  round  and  say,  **  I  do  not  mind  that ;  what  is  that  to  me  ?  I  do 
not  believe  in  Cburoh  authority.  I  do  not  believe  the  Church  has  any  power  to 
demdewhat  books  are  anthentie."  Firmly  convinced  as  he  is  that  it  is  not  an 
authentic  book,  the  fact  that  the  Church  believes  in  it  wiU  only  have  the  effeot  of 
of  leading  him  to  refect  Church  authority  more  strongly  than  he  did  before ;  and  so 
instead  of  meeftiag  his  unbeUef ,  we  have  rather,  by  our  wrong  mode  of  atgument, 
iiiAreasedit.  ShaU  we  appeal  then  to  inspiration ;  teU  him  that  what  he attadcs is 
part  of  the  word  of  God,  and  therefore  must  be  true  f  He  probably  disbeUeves 
inspiration  also;  or  if  he  has  any  lingering  respect  for  the  Bible  on  this  score,  yet 
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to  be  told  thai  whAt  hehoikU  to  be  false  is  to  bereoeiTed  M  true  beeanee  of  inepiia- 
turn*  beoaoee  it  ie  Qod*e  irord— to  be  told  this  will  only  nuike  him  rejeet  inspizatioii 
altogether,  in  regard  to  the  whole  Bible,  ae  well  the  part  he  objected  to.  Again  we 
have  inereaaed  unbelief,  instead  of  meeting  it.  No,  when  the  aoeptio  brings  reasons 
against  any  book,  or  OTont,  or  history,  if  we  really  want  to  meet  his  unbelief,  and 
Qi  it  may  be)  eonTinee  him,  the  only  way  is  to  meet  him  on  his  own  gronnd,  keep- 
ing oni  of  right  altogether  those  argoments,  which,  though  they  may  be  excellent 
reasons  for  our  own  beliei^  yet  will  oertainly  never  bring  him  to  belief.  Let  me  giye 
an  illnairation  of  what  I  mean.  All  in  this  meeting  will  have  heard  of,  most 
(probably)  have  read.  Dr.  Pnsey's  admirable  defenoe  of  the  book  of  DanieL  On 
what  principle  does  the  learned  Professor  prooeed,  in  his  reply  to  the  rationalistic 
objections  to  that  book  ?  There  is  not  a  word  about  Ghtiroh  authority ;  though  no 
one,  surely,  holds  to  the  importanoe  of  this  more  firmly  than  he.  There  is  not  a 
word  about  inspiration,  Nay,  in  his  preface,  Dr.  Pusey  even  pointedly  puts  aside 
the  testimony  of  our  Lord  in  the  Gospels,  all-suffldent  as  that  testimony  is  for  his 
own  faith.  He  puis  all  these  on  one  side,  meets  his  antagonists  on  their  own 
ground^  and  with  the  strictest  historical  and  critical  arguments,  such  as  they  cannot 
but  at  all  events  respect,  refutes  their  objections,  and  demolishes  their  whole  posi- 
tion utterly.  I  would,  my  Lord,  thai  all  recent  answers  to  rationalistie  attacks  had 
been  after  this  pattern  I 

Then,  in  the  next  place,  we  should  be  careful  always  to  admit  whatever  is  true 

in  a  seeptic*s  arguments.    In  nearly  every  sceptical  attack  upon  Scripture  there 

is  some  element  of  truth ;  and  it  will  often  be  found  that  in  this  true  part  of  the 

objection  lies  the  due  to  its  most  effectual  refutation.  If  we  can  but  seize  upon  this 

true  element,  and  use  it  against  the  objector,  we  shall  be  meeting  him  not  only  on 

his  own  ground,  but,  better  still,  with  his  own  weapons.    Let  me  give  an  illustration 

of  this  also.    Most  in  this  hall  will  be  acquainted  with  Mr.  Westcott's  work  on  the 

New  Testament  Oanon.    It  is  a  book  directed  against  perhaps  the  subtiest  and 

most  dangerous  form  of  Gterman  rationalism— that  of  the  Tiibingen  school.  One  of  the 

great  characteristics  of  this  school  is  the  stress  laid  upon  the  Undeneia  observable 

in  the  different  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  which  tendencies  are  then  made  the 

ground  for  ft««igm'ng  these  to  different  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Church.    How 

does  Mr.  Westcott  meet  this  attack?    Not  merely  by  adducing  direct  evidence  of 

the  acceptance  of  the  books  at  an  earlier  date  than  this  theory  would  assign  to 

them.    He  goes  further ;  he  admits  the  partial  truth  of  the  rationalistic  podticm, 

he  admits  that  there  are  distinct  tendencies  in  the  books,  and  then  uses  this  admis- 

.sion  as  the  ground  of  his  answer.  There  were  such  tendencies  in  the  early  Church, 

but  th^  are  not  the  marks  of  distinct  epochs,  but  were  co-existent  phases  of  thought 

in  the  very  earliest  epoch.    Every  one  who  has  read  Mr.  Westoott's  book  will  recall 

in  an  instant,  with  these  few  words,  the  masterly  way  in  which  he  has  turned  the 

sceptic's  weapons  against  himself.    May  I  add  yet  another  illustration  f    All  are 

famlllaT  with  the  recent  assault  upon  the  Mosaic  character  of  the  Pentateuch,  by 

one  whose  name  is  too  notorious  to  require  mention.    How  was  that  assault,  in  the 

majority  of  instances,  met  f    Traditional  authority  was  referred  to  ;  the  witness  of 

the  New  Testament  urged  as  final  to  the  whole  question ;  and  with  what  result  ? 

Unbelief  was  not  met,  but  rather  increased.   But  how  if  a  different  method  had  been 

tried  ?    What  if  it  had  been  admitted  that  the  objector  was  partly  right ;  that  the 

Pentateuch  was,  as  he  alleged,  a  compilation,  and  not  the  work  of  a  single  pen? 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me,  in  the  brief  time  allotted,  to  go  into  the  reasons 

why  such  an  admission  should  be  made ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say,  in  a  few  words. 

what  the  result  of  this  admission  would  be.    We  should  find,  then,  in  the  Book  of 

Genesis,  internal  evidence,  such  as  might  be  expected  to  convince  even  a  rationalist^ 
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thai  port  of  it  dates  back  to  the  days  of  Abraham ;  thai  a  laige  portion  was  vitttai 
during  the  sojonzn  in  Egypt,  and  a  stiU  larger  portion  before  entering  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  while  there  are  no  more  than  perhaps  some  doaen  TereeB  in  aU  that  ean 
be  asrigned  to  a  later  period.  What  hare  we  loet  by  our  admiasion?  We  hare  sol 
destroyed  the  work  or  authority  of  the  book,  bat  rather  exalted  it ;  only  on  a  new 
ground — by  eanying  its  date  in  pari  still  f  orther  back.  It  ia  a  eompilation ;  Int 
not  one  of  the  days  of  Samuel,  or  of  Kathan,  or  of  Jeremiah,  but  of  Mota;  a 
compilation  of  the  highest  authority.  These  are  the  sort  of  results  we  may  ezpeek, 
if  those  who  take  up  the  oudgela  againat  aoeptios  would  but  uae  the  aoepties*  eodgeU, 
instead  of  their  own. 

But  now,  to  oome  to  our  seoond  head.     More  formidable  than  these  diieei 
attacks  upon    Boripture,  is  the  under-current  of   doubt   which  runs   amon^ 
educated  people.    They  do  not  exactly  aay  that  Scripture  is  untrue,  but  there  is  a 
general  feeling  of  haziness,  a  vague  sense  of  doubt,  a  suspicion  thai  there  is  eome- 
thing  wrong  about  the  book,  and  so  forth.    Now  there  is  only  one  true  method  of 
meeting  this.     In  the  first  place,  whererer  there  is  really  ground  for  doubt  in 
regard  to  any  particular  event,  or  doctrine,  or  book  of  Scripture,  no  matter  hov 
superficial  such  ground  of  doubt  may  be,  let  the  Minister  of  Beligion  be  the  first 
to  own  it.    Nothing  is  more  consoling  to  such  a  doubter  than  to  feel,  "  My  minister 
appreciates  my  doubt,  and  yet  he  does  not  doubt  himself."    Then  the  mind  of  the 
doubter  will  be  prepared  to  recdre  the  explanation,  or  the  argument,  whieh 
the  minister  has  to   offer ;  because  he  feels  that  he  sympathises  with  him. 
Now,    then,  how  is  the  doubt  itself  to  be  met  ?     The  one  true   method  of 
dealing  with  such  a  case  is,  I  conceive,  this : — ^Let  men  be  made  to  feel  more  of 
the  worth  of  Scripture  History  in  itself.    Let  them  be  made  to  feel  that,  in  giving 
up  any  partioular  book,  or  doctrine,  or  event,  they  would  be  losing  something- 
something,  too,  that  they  cared  to  keep.    I  had  hoped  to  have  gone  into  this  pomt 
more  at  length,  and  would  not  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  some  of  the  earlier  points, 
had  I  known  time  was  running  away  so  fast.    As  it  is,  I  must  be  content  to  leave 
the  matter  with  this  bare  mention,  as  a  germ  which  may,  I  hope,  not  be  unfruitful 
in  your  minds : — ^that  the  great  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  people  so  feel  the 
historical  importance  of  every  event  in  Scripture ;  so  feel  its  worth  to  themselveii 
as  conveying  a  spiritual  truth  or  lesson  tiiat  th^  would  be  loath  to  lose ;  that, 
instead  of  doubting,  they  may  rather  wish  not  to  doubt,  because  doubt  would  riak 
thai  which  was  of  value  to  them. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  was  just  now  saying,  with  some  examples.  I  will 
take,  in  the  first  place,  Balaam*s  ass.  If  men  doubt  any  event  in  the  Bible^  they 
are  sure  to  doubt  this  of  the  as8*s  speaking.  How  are  we,  then,  to  make  men  fed 
thai  if  th^  lost  Balaam's  ass,  they  would  have  lost  something  important?  Let  ns 
try  and  realize  the  scene.  There  is  the  prophet,  riding  on  his  ass,  his  mind  intent 
upon  earthly  things,  worldly  gain  and  advancement ;  so  intent,  that  he  discerns  not 
the  angel  opposing  his  course.  But  the  ass  does  discern  him ;  the  ass's  senses  are 
more  open  to  perceive  Heavenly  realities  than  the  prophet's.  The  prophet,  tiitu 
intent  upon  the  earth,  is  planning  how  he  may  use  his  gift  of  speech  for  obtaining 
his  own  ends,  in  opposition  to  God's  will ;  he  is  about  to  abuse  one  of  His  higheet 
gifts.  Then  the  ass  speaks,  and  whyf  To  show  Balaam  that,  in  God's  right, 
the  brute  he  was  riding  on  was  more  fit  to  speak  than  himself,  because  ha 
would  use  the  gift  of  speech  after  Gk)d's  mind,  and  not  for  his  own  selfish  ends. 
Balaam,  by  his  earthly  self-seeking,  has  degraded  himself  below  the  level  even 
of  his  ass.  Thus  rested,  there  is  a  congruity,  a  fitness,  about  the  mirade, 
which  not  only  explains  it,  but  makes  it  the  vehicle  of  such  a  spiritual  lesson,  as 
men  who  had  once  realized  it  would  be  loath  to  lose.    Or,  take  another  example— 
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Jonah's     fish.      Make  men   feel  that  it  is   not  the  mere    grotesqne  miracle 
it   somids   like,   bnt  that  it  involves  a  deep  spiritaal  troth,  and   they  will 
not  be  inolined  to  doabt  it  any  more.     How  was  it  that  Jonah's  preaching  in 
Nineveh  was   so  effectual  ?     A  solitary  prophet,   a  despised  foreigner,  walking 
tfaxoneh  the  streets  of  the  greatest  city  of  the  world,  and  denouncing  destrac- 
tion  upon  it ;  what  chance  was  there  that  its  haughty,  proud  inhabitants  would 
listen   to  him  ?    And  yet  they  did  listen,  and  repent.     Why  ?     Surely  it  was 
beoaose   of  the  strange  story  Jonah  had  to  tell   of   himself.     The  God  who 
would  00  porsoe  His  disobedient  servant,  who  was  so  powerful,  and  would  use 
saeh  n&eans  to  fulfil  His  purpose,  and  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  His  word — 
this  Ood  was  one  whose  message  must  be  listened  to  with  awe  and  fear.    If  He 
punished  Jonah  thus,  would  He  not  also  punish  them  ?    But  this  God  was  one  not 
only  to  be  feared ; — ^there  was  hope  of  salvation  too.    From  the  very  midst  of 
deetraotion  He  saved  Jonah,  when  he  repented;  might  He  not  save  them  too? 
Jonah,  therefore,  saved  alive  out  of  the  fish,  was  a  sign  to  them  that  repentance, 
and  nothing  but  repentance,  would  save  them.    One  thing  only  we  must  be  careful 
of :  — we  must  not  limit  such  spiritual  interpretations  to  mere  typical  analogies. 
If  the  only  value  of  any  history  to  us  be  its  typical  teaching,  then  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  its  being  regarded  as  a  myth;  for  if  it  be  a  myth,  the  teaching  it 
oonTeys  would  remain  just  the  same.    What  we  want  is  to  make  people  feel  the 
worth  of  the  events  of  Scripture  history  as  cietual  events^  and  then  they  will  not 
be  disposed  to  doubt  their  truth.    Let  me  add  one  further  instance  of  a  different 
kind,  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  people  may  be  made  to  see  the  import- 
ance of  assigning  particular  books  to  particular  dates.    In  the  book  of  Genesis 
are  three  dosely  parallel  histories,  of  the  patriarchs,  when  sojourning  in  strange 
oonntries,  denymg  their  wives  in  order  to  escape  destruction.    Of  course  there  were 
three  distinct  incidents  of  this  kind,  which  we  have  here  recorded.    But  is  it  not 
a  strange  thing  that  it  should  have  been  thought  worth  while  to  record  aU  three, 
wben  they  are  so  much  alike  f    Look  at  the  circumstances  of  the  times.    These 
narratives  were  written,  partly  during  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  m   Egypt, 
partly  during  their  journey  through  the  wilderness,  when  they  were  about  to 
Bojonm  in  Canaan.    They  were  thus  coming  in  contact  with  heathen  nations,  in 
Terj  much  the  same  way  as  the  old  patriarchs  did.    Now  here  was  the  danger — 
lest  out  of  fear  of  the  consequences  th^  should  deny  their  faith,  and  profess  to  be 
other  than  they  really  were.    The  records  of  the  patriarchs'  deceit  came  home  to 
them  with  an  appropriate  lesson.    God  had  shown  Himself  to  be  mighty  enough 
to  protect  these,  and  avert  the  feared  destroction,  without  such  devices ;  for  had 
He  not  each  time  interfered  and  delivered  them?    Let  the  Israelites  then  trust  in 
Him,  hold  fast  to  the  troth,  and  not  follow  the  evil  example  of  their  forefothers ; 
Ood  would  take  care  of  them  1    It  was  a  lesson  especially  adapted  for  those  times ; 
therefore  was  it  thiioe  repeated.     It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  same  kind  of 
explanation  to  other  parts  of  Genesis,  and  show  that  they  also  have  a  special  fitness 
for  the  times  when  they  were  written.    And  let  men  once  feel  this— that  it  is  of 
iniportanoe  to  assign  this,  or  any  other  book,  to  a  particular  date ;  let  them  feel 
that  in  assigning  any  other  date  they  would  be  losing  part  of  the  significance  of 
the  book ;  and  there  is  little  fear  that  they  will  encourage,  or  be  ready  to  listen  to, 
any  objections  or  doubts  that  may  be  xu*ged  against  their  belief.    Let  but  our 
preachers  and  publications,  then,  so  set  forth  the  worth  of  Scripture  history,  as  to 
make  men  feel  that  in  doubting  any  part  of  it  they  would  be  losing  something  they 
▼alued,  and  the  temptation  to  doubt  will  be  practically  at  an  end. 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Olabk  {of  TavnUm) :— We  ou^t  to  sympathize  with  the 
seepties.    Scepticism  is  part  of  the  controversy  which  goes  on  in  all  ages  as  tq 
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what  is  not  and  what  is.    I  have  no  sympaihiefl  with  those  who  profen  to  belitfTO 
in  the  Chnroh  and  yet  deny  its  teaching;  but  with  honest  doubters  without  the 
Ohnroh,  who  are  longing  to  know  the  tmth  and  seeking  it,  I  hare  sympathy.    1 
have  read  many  orthodox  works  full  of  doubt;  and  many  soeptieal  books  in 
every  line  was  full  of  truth  and  God.     It  is  right  that  I  should  speak  these 
for  I  have  experienced  them.     Still,  we  need  not  only  sympathy,  but  some 
knowledge.    To  hear  a  young  gentleman  denouncing  the  Rationalism  of  Qeimaziy 
and  the  unbelief  of  France,  to  hear  an  eloquent  preacher  talking  about  the  unbelief 
of  the  present  day,  when  perhaps  his  only  knowledge  of  it  is  gained  from  his 
favorite  newspaper,  is  not  convincing  to  the  sceptic,  or  encouraging  to  the  believer. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  humble  believer,  who  can  testify  positively,  not  to  testify  so 
n^uch  negatively.    He  had  better  leave  alone  those  sceptics  of  whose  writings  he 
has  no  knowledge.    We  should  use  argument,  purely  and  simply,  and  take  c«re  we 
have  authority  for  each.    Anathema  is  not  convincing  to  the  sceptic  We  must  meet 
him  with  argument  on  his  own  ground.     We  must  not  think  that,  beeaoae 
we  are  discussing  religious  subjects,  our  reasoning  may  be  looser  than  on  other 
subjects.  If  we  discuss  the  a  priori  ground,  we  must  meet  it  with  a  priori  arguments. 
If  a  man  says,  miracles  are  incredible,  we  must  ask  him  how  it  is  that  they  hare 
been  always  believed.    If  they  generally  tell  us  that  the  belief  in  mirades  is  dying 
out,  we  must  ask  them  how  it  is  that  those  who  give  up  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  are 
believing  the  mirades  of  table-turning.  We  may  meet  them  on  the  histozioal  ground. 
The  critical  school  of  Tilbingen,  with  which  Benan  agrees,  has  tried  the  Pope  in  the 
balances  and  found  him  wanting.    We  must  give  a  rational  authority,  or  men  vrill 
find  an  irrational  one.    The  most  eloquent  voice  which  Borne  has  uttered  for 
many  a  day,  has  told  us  that  many  things  are  Boman  which  are  not  Ghiistian.    Our 
disunion  is  the  cause  of  infidelity.  If  Ohristians  were  united,  we  should  have  power. 
Qod  is  always  the  same ;  but  the  eyes  of  the  mystical  body  of  Ohrist  are  dim,  and 
the  hand  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  is  paralysed  by  divisions.    The  hoat  is 
disorganized.    The  Bride  of  Christ  is  more  like  a  woman  forsaken,  deserted,  and 
left  to  wander  alone,  that  all  they  that  pass  by  laugh  at  her. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Salmon  (Regiui  Profe$$or  of  Divinity  at  Dublin): — I  mean  to 
attempt  to  bring  forward  only  one  point,  and  that  is  one  bearing  on  the  question  of 
scientific  difficulties  in  the  way  of  belief,  namely,  the  importance  of  <iia«Tignift^iTig 
between  the  ftusts  of  science  and  the  imaginatiom  of  science.  Whenever  there 
is  an  alleged  opposition  between  revelation  and  science,  it  wiU  be  found  that  it 
is  between,  not  revelation  and  the  facts  of  science,  but  revelation  and  the  ima- 
ginations of  science.  Do  not  suppose  I  am  using  the  word  imaginations  in  a 
disparaging  sense.  It  is  to  imagination  science  owes  all  its  progress.  The  prooesaes 
of  demonstration  are  slow,  and,  if  not  guided  by  imagination,  blind  and  groping. 
Imagination  flashes  on  far  ahead,  and  points  out  to  demonstration  the  road  whieh 
it  must  follow.  The  eye  of  genius,  detecting  some  previously  unobserved  analogy, 
sees  some  principle  which  will  group  several  previously  unconnected  faots  into 
order.  It  points  out  the  establishment  of  this  prindple  as  the  work  whieh 
demonstration  has  to  do ;  and,  long  before  that  work  has  been  performed,  holds  the 
tmth  of  this  principle  as  a  matter  of  faith.  The  history  of  sdenoe  is  a  history  of 
the  fulfilment  of  such  predictions.  But  in  some  oases  they  are  not  fulfilled  and 
until  they  are,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  not  to  treat  an  unverified  generaliza- 
tion as  if  it  were  an  established  scientific  fact. 

The  cantion  is  necessary,  because  men  whose  turn  of  mind  is  rather  poetical 
than  scientific  are  apt  to  be  overmastered  by  their  imagination,  and,  if  a 
generalization  be  grand,  to  count  it  as  proved.  Darwinism,  of  whieh  Mr  Hutton 
has  spoken,  wiU  iUostrate  the  distinction  on  which  I  insist.    I  have  not  a  wo^ 
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of  dissent  to  express  from  his  view,  that  there  is  no  necessary  opposition  between 
Darwinism  and  religion,  and  I  admire  the  soientifie  caution  with  which  he  stated 
the  faots  of  Darwinism.  Bnt  Darwinism,  as  popularly  miderstood,  means  a  great 
deal  more.  It  is  supposed  to  profess  to  giye  an  adequate  account  of  the  origin  of 
aU  our  existing  spedes.  In  that  sense,  Darwinism  is  what  I  have  called  a 
Boientifio  imagination,  and  not  a  sdentifio  fact. 

Take  again  the  history  of  the  discoyery  of  the  prindple  of  attraction.    The 
idea  oeonrred  to  others  before  Newton,  but  in  their  case  it  was  but  an  imagination, 
and  consequently  they  are  not  reputed  as  discoverers ;  for  he  only  discovers  who 
proves.    Newton  turned  it  into  a  sdentifio  fact,  when  he  brought  the  matter  to  a 
numerical  test,  and  showed  that  by  the  help  of  this  principle  tbe  exact  positions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  could  be  deduced.    And  it  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things 
told  of  Newton,  so  wonderful,  as  to  be  to  me  almost  incredible, — that  after  he 
had  seen  that  his  prindple  would  completely  account  for  the  forms  of  the  lunar 
and  planetazy  orbits,  yet  when  on  comparing  the  actual  amount  approached  by  the 
moon  to  the  earth  in  a  second  of  time,  with  the  distance  fallen  by  a  terrestrial 
body  in  the  same  time,  he  ftdled  to  find  between  them  the  relation  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  theory,  they  ought  to  have, — ^he  suppressed  his  theory  for  years,  until  a 
more  accurate  measurement  of  the  earth's  dimendons  removed  the  discrepancy 
whieh  had  perplexed  him.    An  example  from  the  sdentifio  histoiy  of  our  own  time 
will  illustrate  how  the  grandest  sdentific  imagination  yields  place  at  once  to  the 
smallest  sdentific  fact.    There  is  no  prindple  that  impresses  itself  more  on  our 
imaginations  than  that  of  the  universal  prevalence  in  space  and  time  of  the 
phenomena  and  the  laws  which  are  familiar  to  us  now.    It  is  belief  in  this  universal 
prevalence  which  causes  repugnance  to  admit  the  existence  of  mirades.     The 
spectroscope  makes  known  to  us,  in  stars  so  distant  that  we  cannot  tell  within  a 
hundred  miUion  of  miles  ^010  distant  they  are,  the  existence  of  elements  identical 
with  some  known  to  us  on  earth.    Qeology  enables  us  to  trace  back,  for  thousands 
of  years,  the  operation  of  laws  the  same  as  those  we  see  still  at  work.    And  the 
geologists  of  the  present  day  are  more  reluctant  than  those  of  former  times  to 
believe  in  cataclysms,  or  great  interruptions  of  the  working  of  these  laws.    It  is 
natural,  then,  to  believe  that  the  heavenly  bodies  have  always  gone  on  since  their 
first  formation  revolving  as  they  do  now,  and  that  they  will  always  continue  to  do 
so.    It  was  even  supposed  that  it  had  been  demonstrated  they  would ;  and  the  law 
of  the  stabihty  of  the  planetary  motions  has  found  its   way  into  works  on 
Natural  Theology. 

Yet  a  very  minute  fact  has  led  many  sdentifle  men  to  change  their  views.  On 
oomparing  the  rate  of  the  moon's  motion  now,  with  what  it  was  a  couple  of  thousand 
years  ago,  a  very  small  change  was  noticed,  for  which  it  was  at  one  time  thought 
the  law  of  gravitation  would  not  account.  However,  on  carrying  the  calculations 
further,  the  difficulty  disappeared ;  and  I  remember  that,  when  I  studied  phyracal 
astronomy,  mathematicians  delighted  in  bringing  this  forward  as  an  old  **  infidel 
objection*'  to  the  Newtonian  theory,  once  formidable  but  now  triumphantly 
refuted.  But  lately,  ProfesBor  Adams  came  to  the  condusion  that  there  was  more 
in  this  objection  than  had  been  acknowledged;  that  theory  did  not  suffidently 
account  for  the  whole  of  the  change  of  which  I  have  spoken ;  and  that  to  explain 
it  we  must  assume  a  certain  sladtening  of  the  rate  of  the  earth's  rotation. 
His  oondusions  were  warmly  disputed;  but  have  now  gained  general  acceptance, 
among  those  competent  to  speak  upon  such  a  subject.  But  the  consequence  is 
that  we  are  no  longer  to  look  on  our  system  as  a  machine  constructed  to  go  on  for 
ever,  bnt  as  a  clock,  which,  however  slowly,  is  running  down.  And  other  facts, 
hitherto  not  taken  notice  of,  point  to  the  same  condusion.    I  do  not  enquire 
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whether  this  new  view  does  not  suit  treatises  on  Natural  Theology  better  than  the 
old  one;  for  it  may  be  argued  that  what  has  an  end  most  have  had  a  beguming;  and 
that,  if  things  will  not  go  on  always  as  they  do  now,  the  presumption  is  that  they 
have  not  always  done  so.  Bnt  my  object  has  been  to  show  how  readily  one  of  the 
most  oaptiyating  of  scientific  imaginations  giyes  way  before  a  scientific  fact ;  so 
minnte,  that  it  required  centuries  of  obserration  to  detect  it,  and  the  most  abstrose 
mathematical  calculations  to  make  sure  of  it.  When,  therefore,  there  is  apparent 
contradiction  between  doctrines  held  by  the  man  of  science  and  the  reUgions  man,  the 
former  has  not  a  right  to  assmne  the  superiority  that  knowledge  has  otot  faith. 
The  conclusions  of  both  are  held  by  faith,  the  faith  of  one  being  grounded  on 
familiarity  with  one  order  of  facts,  and  that  of  the  other  on  familiarity  ^th 
another.  And,  one  as  much  as  the  other,  has  need  of  modesty,  when  he  ventiires 
to  pronounce  on  facts  belonging  to  a  sphere  to  which  his  experiments  have  not 
reached.  I  should  have  wished  to  enlarge  on  this  topic,  but  the  bell  forces  me 
to  conclude.      ^ 

The  Bey.  Db.  Tbistbax: — I  am  ashamed  to  confess,  that  of  aU  men  in 
the  world  we,  the  Olergy,  are  among  the  most  unfit  to  meet  unbelief  in  the 
present  day.    It  is  not  because  of  our  experience  making  us  unsympathetio, 
towards    men    who    are    analysing    and    sifting    these   questions.      We  are 
too  apt   to  meet  inyestigation  with  denunciation.    I  think  the  statement  thai 
our  dogmatic  claim  is  the  same  as  the  claim  of  the  teachers  of   science  is 
unfairly  put,  and  inyolyes  a  sophism.     They   do   not  teach  that   which  has 
not  been  demonstrated,  or  accepted  as  demonstrated.  We  are  apt  to  foiget  that 
we  must  demonstrate  our  authority ;  and  we  are  too  apt  to  talk  of  things  of  which 
we  understand  yery  little.  We,  in  the  clerical  world,  do  not  generally  accept  the  fact 
that  the  sceptics  in  the  scientific  world  are  searchers  after  truth,  and  passionately 
deyoted  to  truth ;  deyoted  to  it  with  a  passion  of  which  we  haye  hardly  any  idea. 
The  same  principles  are  the  basis  of  theology  and  of  physics.  What  we  <»11 "  facte'* 
they  may  call  "  forces,"  and  we  can  appeal  from  a  common  origin.    Physics  and 
metaphysics  are,  no  doubt,  different.     Their  lines  are  now  separated ;  but  th^ 
haye  separated  from  a  common  point.     We  ought  to  meet  them  synthetically, 
appealing  to  that  which  we  haye  in  common — appealing  to  that  **  Unknown  God  '* 
to  them,  whom  we  can  declare  to  them — appealing  to  their  spiritual  conscience. 
But  it  will  not  be  by  dogmatic  statement,  sacerdotal  claims,  or  anything  of  that 
sort  that  we  shaU  succeed.    Many  scientific  men  beHeye  more  than  we  are  apt  to 
give  them  credit  for.     I  heard,  at  Norwich,  one  of  the  most  adyanoed  of  the 
present-day  men  say — **I  haye  gone  as  far  as  any  of  you  in  physical  science  and 
speculation ;  but  I  haye  neyer  heard  anything  yet  that  has  troubled  my  old  belieb, 
that  I  was  taught  at  my  mother's  knee.*'     In  regard  to  the  objection  to  prayer, 
tell  the  scientific  men  you  are  eager  after  knowledge.    There  lies  behind  the  books 
of  the  Bible  an  intuition  that  they  must  be  diyine.     May  I  not  say  to  them  I  have 
as  good  a  right  to  assert  my  intuition  as  you  have  to  assert  yours.    If  you  cannot 
answer  what  is  the  scientific  proof  of  consciousness,  what  can  yon  proye  f 

The  Bey.  John  Maonaught  : — ^We  must  not  take  as  un-christiaa  disbelief  the 
mere  dissent  from  the  crotchets  of  religious  parties  or  individuals.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  amiable  christians  may  thrust  away  others  from  themselyes,  and  attach 
to  them  the  name  of  **  unbelieyers,"  while  the  opinions  of  those  persons  are  not 
the  disbelief  of  Christ  and  Catholic  truth,  but  a  dissent  from  the  particular  opinions 
and  fancies  that  characterise  ages  like  those  of  the  Crusades,  or  indiyidnals  like 
Augustine.  If  we  are  to  speak  of  unbelief,  it  appears  to  me  we  must  mean  disbelief 
of  Jesus  as  revealing  the  Father,  reconciling  the  sinner,  sending  the  Holy  Spirit, 
founding  a  great  society  or  Church,  and  revealing  the  everlasting  Truth.    Sneh  dis- 
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belief  arifldB  from  yeiy  yarions  oanses.     There  is  a  disbelief  of  the  Gospel  as  <*too 
good.*'  One  would  love  it  to  be  trae,  so  much  that  in  candour  and  sincerity  one  cannot 
aoeept  ii— it  is  too  good.     There  is  the  disbelief  that  arises  from  only  partial 
apprehension  of  the  Gospel.    There  is  mibelief  that  arises  from  seeing  Christianity 
(ao-caDed)  taught  by  a  Priesthood  or  a  Clergy  owning  a  vast  extent  of  the  property 
of  the  oonntry,   and  daiming  exemption   from   taxation,   and  dictating  to  the 
oiTil  goYemors—snch  as  the  French  Priesthood  before  the  Bevolntion.    Another 
sonroe  of  disbelief  is  distraction, — that  which  comes  from  being  absorbed  in  the 
material  grandenr  of  the  world  and  of  art.    While  I  yield  to  no  man  in  admiration 
for  the  {esthetic,  these  things  lead  away  from  Christ  and  the  Gospel.     Then  there 
is  the  distraction  of  conoapiscence.    These  are  some  of  the  sources,  and  therefore 
of  the  phases,  of  unbelief.    If  I  am  asked  how  they  should  be  dealt  with,  I  should 
listen  to  some  of  the  things  spoken  to-day,  and  add  to  them  that  every  christian 
man — ^most  of  all,  eyery  christian  clergyman — should  have  tenderness.     If  we 
would  deal  with  disbelief  and  unbelief  as  that  which  forfeits,  for  the  man  who  is  so 
unhappy  as  to  entertain  it,  the  greatest  consolations,  and  the  best  hopes  the  world 
can  afford, — as  the  poison  which  oonyerts  death  into  terror,  and  depriyes  the  im- 
mortal spirit  of  its  endless  hope, — ^it  would  lead  us  to  the  fitting  tenderness.  But  not 
only  so.    We  must  add  to  tenderness,  manliness  of  the  intellect  and  of  knowledge. 
Being  infants  in  malice,  we  must  be  men  in  intellect.    We  cannot  meet  the  sden- 
tifio  man  or  the  historian  on  his  own  ground ;  but   we  must    be  able  to  giye 
a  reason  to  all  for  the  hope  within  us.    I  haye  read  of  a  Man  whose  authority  was 
that  he  spoke  conyincingly— with  truth   and  sincerity,  intelligibly.     His  word 
oame  home  with  authority.     We  must  speak  with  saintliness  and  deyotion  our- 
selyes ;  and,  aboye  all  things,  we  should  speak  by  our  acts  and  liyes.    It  should  be 
known  of  us  that  we  are  Christ's  epistles,  which  can  be  read  and  known  of  aU  men. 
We  should  speak  and  liye  so  that  men  may  see  oxu*  good  works,  and  glorify  our 
Father  who  is  in  heayen.    And  I  would  add  to  these  general  remarks :  If  we  are  to 
deal  with  Infidelity,  it  must  not  be  by  supposing  that  it  comes  out  of  wickedness, 
but  out  of  intense  searching  after  Truth. 

The  Bey.  Biohabd  Touno,  B.C.L.— We  learn  from  the  Bible  that  the  source  of 
unbelief  was  that  the  deyil  taught  our  first  parents  to  doubt.  Contradicting  and  blas- 
pheming, he  Sethis  lie  against  the  truth.  He  is  still  doing  this,  and  he  is  both  older 
and  wiser.  We  must  not  be  broader  than  the  Scriptures.  Those  who  are  broader 
than  the  Articles  of  the  Church  are  the  dry-rot  in  the  timbers  of  the  building. 
They  are  the  Jonahs  of  the  Church,  conjuring  up  the  storm  which  threatens  to  shake 
the  Church  to  its  foundations.  If  the  Church  is  to  be  a  sort  of  Noah's  ark,  and  is  to 
contain  opinions  belonging  to  all  religions, — and  eyen  those  representing  no  religion 
at  all, — ^why  then  it  will  become  a  perfect  Bedlam ;  and  as  Bedlam  receiyes  all 
lunatics — ^whether  idiots  or  half  idiots — ^lunatics  of  all  kinds  and  sorts  and  colours, 
so  will  the  Church.  Amongst  the  phases  of  unbelief,  there  is  the  French  phase 
represented  by  Benan ;  there  was  the  *'Ecce  Homo"  phase;  there  was  the  man- 
monkey  phase ;  and  the  Darwin  phase.  These  were  all  tending  to  Bedlam.  The 
comprehension  of  yital  error  inyolyes  the  rejection  of  yital  truth.  Then  there 
was  that  monstrous  lie  of  Transubstantiation.  [The  speaker  had  been  repeatedly 
interrupted,  and  at  length  was  stopped  by  the  bell.]  I  haye  expressed  my  yiew  of 
the  Bubjeet. 

The  Bey.  G.  W.  Bbambld  (Vicar  of  East  Marhham) : — Unbelief,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  something  for  more  serious  than  any  denominational  difference  from  points 
of  an  established  creed.  This  is  a  subject  which  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
sphere  of  party.  When  we  speak  of  the  phases  of  unbelief,  we  do  not  mean  the 
partial  rejection  of  the  articles  of  our  own  creed,  but  the  denial  of  the  teaching  of 
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Our  Lord  and  His  ApoBtles.  As  all  believers,  of  whatever  name,  lament  it,  stt 
shonld  be  asked  to  miite  in  a  hearty  attempt  to  remedy  it.  I  believe  the  rtmedy 
most  be  sought  in  the  more  general  and  intelligent  appreciation  ol  the  New  Testa- 
ment. I  differ  from  those  who  attribute  the  prevalent  sce|>tiei8m  to  the  mateEisIism 
of  the  age.  I  ascribe  it,  or  at  least  a  great  part  of  it,  to  the  oninviting  fomi  in 
which  the  New  Testament  is  represented  to  the  people.  It  is  quite  impossible  that 
the  epistle  to  the  Bomans,  for  example,  as  given  in  our  version,  can  be  understood 
by  the  masses.  Educated  men,  on  the  other  hand,  are  offended  by  the  persiBteDt 
retention  of  a  corrupt  text  So  far  as  England  is  cenoemed,  Tischendorf  mi^t 
never  have  lived.  The  Pope  has  cordially  recognised  Tischendorf 's  services,  wtdlB 
we,  as  a  Ghuroh,  have  utterly  ignored  them.  Nor  have  our  own  great  schGdaiB 
fared  better  at  our  hands.  We  still  read  in  our  dhurches,  —  not  without  shame, 
though  without  protest,  —  such  texts  as  the  1  St.  John  v.  7,  8.  I  trust,  howsfer, 
that  the  heads  of  the  Church,  and,  if  needful,  able  men  out  of  it,  will  take  this 
matter  in  hand,  and  give  us  not  a  modernised  but  a  corrected  new  Testament. 


SECOND  SECTION. 


I 


THE   RIGHT  BBY.  BISHOP  RYAN  TOOK  THE  CHAIR,   IN   THE   SMALL 

CONCERT  ROOM,    AT   10  O'CLOCK. 

EECREATIONS    OF    THE    PEOPLE. 

The  Bey.  J.  Erskinb  Clarke  read  the  following  Paper  :— 

The  Recreations  of  the  People  is  not  a  sabject  I  should  have 
chosen  for  myself,  not  that  I  donbt  its  importance,  bnt  because  the 
evils  that  make  its  consideration  soitahle  here,  are  so  vast  in  bulks 
and  so  appalling  in  character,  while  we  can  do  so  little  to  apply  any 
adequate  remedies,  that  I  fear  a  paper  on  the  subject  is  snre  to  be 
liable  to  the  charge  broaght  against  oar  Congresses,  that  all  the 
talk  leads  to  no  tangible  action. 

Bat  the  sabject  having  been  selected  by  those  who  arranged 
the  programme,  and  they  having  desired  me  to  open  it,  I  do  so. 

There  is  a  manifest,  bat  instractive  distinction  between  the 
words  recreation  and  pastime,  of  which  I  woald  remind  yoa  at  the 
outset.  i26-creation — the  creation  anew  of  fresh  strength  for 
coming  work — is  wise  and  needfal.  Pastimes — devices  to  pass 
the  time  away,  in  a  world  where  work  that  needs  doing  for  Ood 
and  man  crowds  on  one  at  every  point — this  is  reckless  and 
foolish. 

Bat  oar  sabject  is  the  Recreations  of  the  People,  by  which  I 
presame  is  meant  the  rank  and  file  of  Labour's  army ;  and  on 
this,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  the  poor  are  not  worse  than  the 
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rich  in  the  vicious  pastimes  that  pass  current  for  recreations.  The 
pastime  of  Horse-racing  is  upheld  by  the  rich,  and  corrupts  the 
national  morals  and  life,  under  the  name  of  '  Sport;'  Bill  Sykes, 
who  breaks  the  teeth  of  the  rats  on  which  he  tries  his  terrier, 
is  no  worse  than  the  aristocratic  gunners,  who  are  said  to  have 
their  pigeons  blinded  of  an  eye  that  they  may  fly  in  a  particular 
direction  from  the  trap.  The  Dick  Turpin  or  Starlight  SaU  of 
the  Penny  Gaff  are  not  worse  than  the  Traviata  or  Formosa  of 
Drury  Lane.  Therefore,  when  we  censure  the  recreations  of  the 
people^  we  do  not  by  any  means  imply  that  the  recreations  of 
princes  and  nobles  are  wholly  commendable. 

The  subject,  as  I  have  said,  is  yery  wide — so  wide  that  I  pro- 
pose to  lixnit  myself  to  one  branch  of  it,  the  recreations  of  people 
in  totvns,  where  the  physical  condition  of  people,  especially  of  the 
children,  is  much  worse  than  in  fresh  country  air.  And  the  larger 
the  town,  the  denser  the  population,  the  greater  is  the  need  of 
wholesome  recreation,  and  also,  alas ! '  the  less  is  the  chance  of 
obtaining  it.  London,  which  is  exceptional  in  many  things,  is 
exceptionally  bad  in  this  respect. 

Now,  let  me  set  out  by  asking.  Where  should  the  workman  seek 
recreation  after  his  day's  toil  ? 

If  you  say.  In  his  home,  then  you  are  met  by  the  fact,  that  yeiy 
possibly  his  home  may  be  in  one  of  the  airless,  unwholesome 
slums  of  our  cities,  and  that  he  is  exceptionally  fortunate  if  he 
has  a  single  room  to  himself  and  family.  In  a  recent  Beport, 
the  Commissioner  of  Sewers  gives  figures  which  prove  that  tiiou- 
sands  of  men  and  women  and  children  in  London  are  herded 
together  like  brute  beasts  or  savages. 

So  here,  the  question  of'  recreation  of  the  people  brings  us  face 
to  &Lce,  at  the  outset,  with  the  urgent  need  for  the  improvement  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  that  they  may  have  the  best  and  truest 
recreation,  which  is  in  a  happy  and  healthy  hom>e. 

But,  if  his  home  is  unfit,  what  is  the  workman  to  do?  He 
must  go  for  recreation  to  some  place  of  public  resort,  and  that  is 
provided  by  the  publican  at  every  comer;  and,  indeed,  we  may 
say  that  the  one  idea  of  recreation  which  possesses  the  minds  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people,  is  summed  up  in  the  words, 
Dbine  and  Publio  House  ! 

Thus,  the  question  of  Becreation  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
another  of  the  questions  of  the  day  that  cry  aloud  for  remedy — 
viz.,  the  question  of  Strong  Drink ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
the  discussion  of  the  recreations  of  the  people  would*  be  more  cheer- 
ful and  much  simpler,  if  all  working  folk  were  teetotallers ;  for  it 
is  strong  drink,  with  its  inveterate  tendency  to  excess,  which 
changes  many  forms  of  indoor  and  outdoor  recreations  from 
being  harmless  and  healthy  into  baneful  and  dangerous  ones. 

Thb  Outdoob  recreations  of  people  in  towns  are  sadly  scanty, 
and  time  forbids  my  more  than  naming  them. 
QardenMig  in  smaller  towns  affords  a  most  healthful  recreation. 
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The  Volimteer  moyement  has  giyen  wholesome  recreatioii  to  an 
importaDt  section  of  the  community. 

Boat-races,  cricket  matches,  and  athletic  sports  gather  together 
crowds,  which  are  in  the  main  free  from  the  debasing  adjuncts  of 
horse-races. 

The  public  parks  give  good  opportunity  for  recreation ;  but, 
unfortunately,  they  are  generally  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
homes  of  the  hard-working  folk  as  to  make  them  all  but  useless. 

What  is  needed  is,  that  there  should  be  play-grounds  in 
populous  districts,  conyenient  of  access,  open  freely  to  all  who 
will  behave  themselyes  while  there.  Light  covered  sheds  might 
be  provided  for  wet  weather,  and  turned  to  good  use  in  winter  time, 
being  fitted  with  gymnastic  apparatus,  lighted  with  gas,  and  super- 
vised by  the  police. 

Such  play-grounds  would  promote  the  taste  for  those  exercises 
which  suit  the  British  mind,  and  so  would  keep  many  men  and 
boys  out  of  mischief,  who  &11  into  evil  courses  because  they  do 
not  know  how  to  spend  their  time,  and  have  no  taste  for  intel- 
lectual amusement,  and  require  indeed  some  place  where  to  let 
off  their  animal  spirits,  in  company  with  their  fellows. 

Before  passing  from  the  outdoor  recreations  of  our  town-folk,  I 
would  mention  as  suggestive,  the  fact  that  a  Field-naturaUst  Club 
has  flourished  for  ten  years  amongst  the  artizans  of  Sheffield, 
and  continues  to  flourish,  some  of  its  excursions  being  made,  at 
six  a.  m.,  a  couple  of  hours  before  the  workmen's  breakfast  time. 

But  it  is  the  Indoob  Recreations  of  our  town-workers  which 
are  beset  with  special  dangers,  and  which  we  need  to  seek  to 
purify  or  change,  and  these  I  desire  specially  to  discuss  in  ttus 
paper. 

In  our  large  towns,  where  do  working  people  seek  their  pleasure  in 
the  evening,  when  the  day's  work  is  done  ?  If  not  in  the  streets,  you 
would  have  to  seek  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  middle  aged  and 
younger  folk  of  a  working  neighbourhood,  in  tiie  evening,  specially 
on  Saturday  night,  either  in  the  Publio  House,  the  Music  Hall, 
THE  Danoing  Boom,  or  the  Theatbe. 

In  respect  of  the  Public  House  as  a  safe  and  permissible  place 
of  recreation,  I  would  ask  you,  if  you  have  any  doubts  about  it,  to 
read  the  opinions  of  Judges,  Magistrates,  Coroners,  Prison 
Chaplams,  Constables  and  others,  in  the  Convocation  Beport  on 
Intemperance,  as  to  the  character  of  these  places,  and  the  results 
of  frequenting  them;  and  I  think  you  will  be  prepared  to  accept 
the  remedies,  both  non-legislative  and  legislative,  which  that  Com- 
mittee puts  forward,  and  you  will  do  this  in  the  interest  of  the 
recreations  of  the  people. 

There  is  an  ignorant  cry  that  any  one  who  points  out  the  evUs 
of  the  Public  House  wishes  to  rob  the  poor  man  of  his  beer, 
which  some  philanthropists  seem  to  think  is  the  only  pleasure  he 
can  e^joy ;  but  the  facts  of  this  valuable  Report  ought  to  prove, 
what  has  often  been  proved  before,   that  the  PubUo  House  does 
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nothing  for  the  trae  recreation  of  the  workman,  does  mneh  to 
debase  him,  to  absorb  the  money  which  would  procure  him  health- 
fill  pleasures,  and  to  unfit  him  for  their  enjoyment. 

Akin  to  the  Pubuo  House  —  in  fact  a  development  of  it — ^is  the 
Mxjsio  TTatji,  which  now  puts  forth  its  attractions  in  all  our  great 
towns.  The  drink  itself  not  proving  seductive  enough,  music, 
comic  songs,  acrobats,  and  ballet  dancing  are  added,  and  the  com- 
bination proves  a  focus  for  the  profligate  and  the  vicious  and  the 


As  the  country  follows  London  in  these  matters,  we  may  see 
what  is  the  character  of  the  music  halls  of  our  large  towns, 
from  the  words  of  the  Amateur  Casual,  in  his  recently  published 
"  Seven  Curses  of  London,"  who  describes  them  as  a  prodigious 
Btaream  of  immorality,  that  floods  the  town  with  contamination. 

He  says  of  the  music  hall,  '*  Its  meat  is  other  men's  poison  ; 
it  can  fatten  and  prosper,  while  honesty  starves;  the  bane  and 
cnrse  of  society  is  its  main  support,  and  to  introduce  the  purging 
besom  would  be  to  ruin  the  business."  And  he  adds:  —  '*He 
who  would  witness  the  perfection  to  which  these  twin  curses 
(licentiousness  and  prostitution)  may  be  wrought,  under  the 
fostering  care  of  music,  &c.,  must  make  a  journey  to  Leicester 
Square,  to  the  gorgeous  and  palatial  Alhambra  there  to  be  found. 
What  he  will  there  discover  will  open  his  eyes  as  to  what  a  farcical 
thing  the  law  is,  and  how  within  the  hour  it  will  strain  at  gnats 
and  bolt  entire  camels,  without  so  much  as  a  wry  fiEU^,  or  a  wince, 
or  even  a  wink." 

At  the  same  time  the  writer  says,  that  many  artizans  with  their 
wives  and  daughters  are  attracted  to  the  Music  Halls  in  search  of 
harmless  amusement;  and  he  says,  ''Let  them  bless  God  for 
their  ignorance  of  the  world's  wicked  ways,  if  they  find  it.  It  is 
not  impossible,  provided  they  look  neither  to  the  right  nor  left  of 
them,  but  pay  their  sixpence,  and  march  to  the  seats  apportioned 
them,  and  direct  their  gaze  and  organs  of  hearing  only  towards 
the  stage ;  if  they  are  stedfast  in  this,  they  may  come  away  not 
much  the  worse  of  their  evening's  amusement.  But  let  him  not 
look  about  him,  especially  if  he  have  his  vnfe  or  his  daughters 
vrith  him,  or  he  may  find  himself  tingling  with  a  feeling  it  was 
never  his  misfortune  to  feel  before."  Such  a  description,  from 
such  a  witness,  is  enough  to  condemn  utterly  the  Music  Halls  as 
pestilent  and  profligate  places  of  resort,  and  no  true  recreations 
of  the  people. 

Danoxng  Saloons  attached  to  public  house,  or  separate,  are 
another  pastime  that  may  not  be  ignored.  Dancing  is  one  of  the 
difficult  questions  that  rise  out  of  the  consideration  of  Recreation. 
Dancing  in  itself  is  not  wrong.  It  is  an  instinct  of  our  nature  as 
any  one  may  see,  who  notices  how  even  little  children  and  old 
women  begin  to  hop  about  when  a  dance  tune  is  played  by  the 
band  in  the  street  or  at  a  harvest  home.  For  persons  whose  work 
is  sedentary,  dancing  seems  the  very  recreation  #  they  need.     I 
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knew,  myself,  a  respectable  young  married  stained  ^ass  pflintfir» 
who  learned  to  dance  for  this  veiy  purpose. 

But  alas !  the  casinoes,  the  dwcing  academies,  the  pnblie  house 
dancings,  are  so  manifestly  demoralizing,  both  in  company  and 
snrroundings,  that  every  thinking  man  must  hold  them  in  atter 
abhorrence.  An  attempt  was  made  to  utilize  dancing  as  a  health- 
ivl  and  harmless  recreation  at  Aston  Park,  Birmingham,  but  with 
partial  success.  I  have  heard,  also,  of  a  similar  effort  at  Clay 
Cross  works,  but  the  apparent  impossibility  of  excluding  diink, 
and  the  licence  allowed  by  working-class  parents  to  their  joxukg 
folk,  in  such  matters,  seems  to  make  public  dancing  in  towns 
liopeless,  as  a  source  of  recreation  for  the  people. 

Some  brave  attempts  have  been  made  in  country  parishes  to 
purify  the  popular  dancing  at  Festivals,  and  bring  it  under  religions 
control.  The  most  notable  of  these,  of  which  I  have  heard,  is  at 
Ohreat  Glen  Feast  of  Dedication,  where  an  earnest  Glergynoan 
boldly  puts  the  recreations  of  the  Feast  under  the  sanction 
of  religion.  After  earnest  exhortation  touching  the  Sunday 
Services  and  the  Holy  Communion,  he  announces,  *'  On  Monday^ 
Divine  Service  will  be  at  10  o'clock,  that  the  foot-baU  pLiyers 
may  have  opportunity  to  worship  God  before  they  begin  their  game* 
On  Tuesday,  the  Evening  Choral  Service,  and  Feast  of  Charity 
afterwards,  will  be  as  usiuJ.  On  Wednesday,  St.  Andrew's  Day, 
there  will  be  a  lecture  after  Evening  Service,  on  Discoveries  of  the 
.Microscope  and  Telescope."  On  Thursday,  he  announces,  the  Tea 
Party  and  Dance ;  adding,  "It  is  never  without  fear  that  I  invite 
you  to  dance ;  again  I  entreat  you  to  remember  well  what  you 
were  made  in  your  Baptism,  that  so  your  dance  may  be  kept 
blameless. "  The  result  of  such  an  experiment  is  most  interesting, 
and  Mr.  Dodd  says,  after  a  four  years'  trial—"  The  people  have 
shown  excellent  feeling  and  willingness  to  have  their  pleasures 
purified,  and  I  saw  notJbing  to  regret  in  their  manner  of  dancing; 
but  I  certainly  do  think,  that,  to  prevent  this  particular  amusement 
from  degenerating,  and  that  rapidly,  into  vice,  the  presence  of  their 
betters,  and  especially  of  the  Clergy,  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
also  a  good  deal  of  preparatory  exhortation  in  Church  and  out, 
I  should  not  have  dared  to  introduce  dancing,  but  I  found  it 
t^  popular  amusement,  and  I  had  no  alternative  but  either  to 
condemn  it  as  aU  sinful,  or  to  go  into  the  midst  of  it  and  try  to 
keep  it  free."  ^ 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Dodd's  address  to  his  parish- 
ioners (in  1867),  puts  the  case  excellently— "  We  are  not  zealous 
for  dancing  but  we  think  it  better  than  dissuade  you  from  aU 
dancing  whatsoeyer,  to  content  ourselves  with  erhortinir  and 
wammg  you,  and  that  we  do  very  earnestly,  to  dance  xa  no 
dangerous  places,  such  as  beer  shops'  and  with  none  but  virtu<^ 
company,  and  never  but  in  the  presence  of  your  fathers  and  JS^ 
and  then,  omjselves  to  give  a  dance  occasionaUy  whew  ^' 
conditions  shall  be  If  possible  fulfilled.     We  ho^and  to^st  ttT 
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even  in  dancing,  yon  will  not  for  one  moment  forget  the  respect 
jon  owe  to  yonrselTea,  and  to  oneanother,  as  baptised  persons,  nor 
the  acconnt  yon  mnst  one  day  give/' 

Ten  years  after  the  issne  of  this  address,  Mr.  Dodd  writes, 
''The  feast  still  goes  on  here.  I  cannot  write  enthusiastically 
about  it,  but  I  belieye  it  does  good,  and  gives  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
snre." 

Mr.  Dodd  sets  his  face  against  "  mixing  np  Foreign  dances  of  bad 
sfyle  with  the  old  English  contre-danse"— to  which  might  be  added 
the  Scotch  reel,  as  giving  the  maximum  of  disciplined  exercise 
with  the  minimum  of  familiarity. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  old  English  morris  dancing  should  have 
sunk  down  into  a  mere  pence-collecting  street  exhibition ;  and  it 
would  be  worth  an  effort  to  try  and  redeem  the  practice,  as  being 
at  once  a  harmless  recreation  to  the  performers,  and  a  picturesque 
spectacle  for  the  looker-on,  of  which  we  have  too  few. 

I  may  not  pass  firom  the  subject  of  Dancing  without  noting  that 
at  Boston,  in  America,  there  has  been  for  many  years  a  large 
Sunday  School,  which  had  among  its  week-day  institutions  a 
dandng  class,  in  which  teachers  and  scholars  met  together  for  an 
hour's  recreation ;  and  it  is  stated  that  this  had  an  excellent  effect 
on  the  tone  of  the  school,  and  that  very  few  of  the  scholars  have 
become  entangled  in  the  vicious  circles  of  the  city.  I  fear,  however^ 
that  there  are  few  schools  indeed  in  which  such  an  experiment 
would  be  possible  with  us  ;  and  that  all  the  associations  of 
dancing  in  our  towns  are  so  debased  and  vitiated,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  pastimes,  which  must  for  safety  sake  be  banished. 

Pass  we  now  to  an  almost  equally  vexed  question,  that  of  the 
Thbatbb,  as  a  recreation  for  the  people.  If  only  it  were  com- 
patible with  Christian  sobriety,  most  people,  I  suppose,  would 
allow  that  the  Drama  would  be  the  most  complete  and  interesting 
of  all  pastimes.  It  is  specially  the  recreation  of  the  people — those 
who  are  too  wearied  for  pleasures  that  require  the  mind  to  be 
active.  In  the  theatre,  the  mind  is  passive,  is  acted  on  through 
the  eye,  without  conscious  effort.  There  is  no  strain  on  the 
attention ;  therefore  one  regrets  that  the  theatre  has  fallen  so  low 
that  anyone  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood  who  sees  any  good  in  it, 
or  has  any  hope  for  it. 

As  it  is  at  present  represented  in  our  large  towns,  the  theatre 
is  no  true  recreation  of  ijie  people.  It  is  closely  linked  with 
drinking  and  licentiousness.  The  plays  of  the  so-called  high-class 
theatres,  that  are  most  popular,  are  vicious  and  immoral ;  while 
the  penny  gaffs  of  the  poor  act  out  on  their  boards  the  "  blood 
and  muKler"  tales  that  are  so  attractive  in  the  cheap  vicious 
literature  of  the  million. 

"  The  Amateur  Casual"  says  that  there  are  above  twenty  of  these 
dangerous  dens  of  amusement  within  five  miles  of  St.  Paul's — 
that  these  hotbeds  of  vice  are  crowded  nightly  with  boys  and  girls 
from  d(^t  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  work  from  jix  to  six, 
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and  whose  parents  only  care  that  they  come  home  in  time  to  go  to 
work  next  morning. 

I  confess  to  deploring  that  so  powerful  a  means  of  inflaencing 
the  yonng  and  illiterate,  so  real  and  genuine  a  sonrce  of  pleasure 
to  anyone,  as  a  healthful  drama,  should  be  wholly  handed  oyer  to 
those  whose  only  care  is  to  make  fhe  theatre  pay. 

I  could  wish  that  some  of  the  money  spent  in  fantastic  benoYo- 
lences  could  be  applied  to  make  a  stedfast  trial  at  elevating  the 
drama  for  the  recreation  of  the  poor  in  our  large  cities.  If  snch 
an  effort  could  be  made  by  religious  people  for  a  religious  end,  and 
we  could  have  a  theatre  under  a  firm  committee  of  supervision 
(such  as  manages  the  Polytechnic  in  London,  one  of  the  healthiest 
schemes  for  the  recreation  of  the  people  which  exists) ;  if  in  such 
theatre,  severe  taste,  early  hours,  short  performances,  exclusion  of 
Ticions  company  and  of  aU  drinking,  shotild  be  the  role ;  if  it 
were  one  where  there  would  be  no  danger  of  disgusting  singing,  or 
meretricious  dancing,  or  Vulgar  jests  being  thrown  into  the  per- 
formance ;  where  managers  would  not  allow,  nor  the  audience 
tolerate,  viciousness  or  vulgarity  in  word  or  gesture ;  I  think  that 
such  an  experiment,  not  given  up  on  the  absence  of  immediate 
success,  but  persevered  in  till  it  had  overcome  the  natural  preju- 
dices of  the  religious  part  of  the  community,  would  be  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  way  to  purify  and  elevate  one 
of  the  recreations  of  the  people. 

If  it  be  objected  that  by  such  a  theatre  you  foster  a  taste  for 
play-going,  I  reply,  that  if  the  drama  be  a  pu/re  source  of  recrea- 
tion, so  much  the  better  if  you  do ;  but  it  need  not  do  so.  Acting 
charades,  which  are  just  impromptu  theatricals,  with  the  additional 
interest  of  a  riddle  to  solve,  have  never  been  condemned  by  serious 
people,  nor  created  any  passion  for  the  play;  and  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  acting  or  seeing  of  pure  theatricals 
should  excite  a  craving  for  the  impure. 

In  Germany,  the  Pastors,  and  even  most  strictly  religious 
people,  cannot  understand  our  religious  prejudice  against  Dramatic 
Entertainments.  They  rather  look  upon  the  Theatre,  which 
generally  begins  at  half-past  six,  and  closes  about  nine  o'clock, 
as  a  School  of  Morals,  to  which  young  people  should  be  taken,  as 
a  part  of  their  education. 

Wherefore,  I  submit  that,  at  least  for  one  great  class  of  our 
people,  and  iJiose  who  need  recreation  qxost,  pure  theatricals,  under 
firm  control,  severed  from  drinking  and  licentious  temptations, 
might  be,  not  only  harmless,  but  healthy  recreation.  Feeling  this,  I 
the  more  deplore  that  the  theatre,  as  at  present  existing  amongst 
us,  is  one  of  the  most  fearfully  powerful  of  our  schools  of  vice. 

Even  this  brief  contribution  to  one  branch  of  the  wide  subject 
before  us,  leads  me  to  make  some  practical  suggestions,  with  all 
deference  to  many  wiser  and  abler  than  myself. 

(1).  Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  improve  public  opinion  about 
Becreation.     Let  the  Pulpit  and  the  Press  plead  for  recreation 
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of  the  people,  as  a  religions  duty  to  be  enjoyed  religiously.  Let 
as  claim  for  the  God-fearing,  Christ-loYing,  daty-doing  people, 
that  they  may  re-create  their  jaded  faculties  with  innocent  recrea* 
tion,  without  sin,  and  with  God's  smile  on  them. 

Let  us  reiterate  our  belief  that  a  love  of  music  is  no  sin ;  that  a 
hearty  laugh  is  no  proof  of  depravity.  Let  us  insist  on  it,  that 
God  does  not  provide  all  the  bright  things  of  earth  for  those  who 
despise  and  dishonour  Him. 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  plainly  and  boldly  enforce  the  limits 
where  the  pastimes  of  rick  or  poor  cease  to  be  recreations,  and 
where  recreations  in  measure  and  manner  become  dangerous  to  the 
character  or  consistency  of  the  religious. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  moderation  and  right  feeling  would 
often  be  secured  in  various  pubUc  forms  of  recreation,  were  the 
richer  to  join  with  the  poorer,  at  fitting  times  and  places. 

(2.)  Let  us  keep  prominent  the  &(si  that  Strong  Drink  is  the 
worst  foe  in  this  land  at  the  present  time  to  real  recreation  of  the 
people.  Let  us  encourage  as  we  can,  especially  amongst  those  who 
need  recreation  most,  Total  Abstinence  from  strong  drink,  on 
reasonable  and  religious  motives  in  themselves,  and  with  charity  to 
to  those  who  differ  from  them; 

Teetotallers,  though  they  are  often  abused,  have  done  very  much, 
in  London  and  elsewhere,  for  the  direct  recreation  of  the  people. 
They  have  had  large  halls  in  various  of  the  lowest  quarters  of 
London,  and  have  provided  evenings  of  music,  song,  and  speech, 
which  have  been  enjoyed  by  thousands  of  the  poor. 

I  vrish  that  much  of  the  money  now  wasted  on  indiscriminate 
alma.giying,wliich  direcUy  fosters  dronkenness  and  vice,  could  be 
applied  to  provide  bright  Caf^a  and  concert  rooms  for  good  music, 
wluch  alone  is  really  popular,  and  which,  not  being  a  money  specu- 
lation, could  afford  to  refine  and  educate  the  people. 
This  might  be  done  on  a  smaller  scale  in  parishes. 
A  great  opportunity,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  let  slip,  in  the 
way  Penny  Readings  have  been  vulgarized,  and  allowed  to  sink 
into  mere  comic  concerts. 

Li  the  desire  to  make  them  pay,  and  to  draw  fidl  rooms, 
patriotic  and  pathetic  ballads  have  been  pushed  out  of  the  pro- 
gramme by  the  idiotic  vulgarities  of  the  music  halls,  which  directly 
prepare  the  audience  for  the  pot-house,  on  evenings  when  the 
school-room  is  closed. 

If  you  say.  People  won't  come  to  anything  else,  I  answer  that 
then  I  would  sooner  give  them  nothing  at  all,  than  deprave  my 
position  as  a  Christian  minister  by  sanctioning  such  vulgarities. 

But  I  believe  that  the  audience  is  made  by  the  entertainment. 
I  don't  believe  there  is  any  parish  in  which  if  a  Boom  were 
opened,  bright  and  warm,  on  a  Saturday  night,  some  good  short 
readings,  given  in  a  clear  voice,  even  without  dramatic  effect — 
interspersed  with  three  or  four  good  ballads,  and  it  may  be  an 
instrumental  piece  or  two — closing  with  the  evening  hymn,  and 
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taking,  care  that  nothing  in  the  conTse  of  the  eyeoing  made  thik 
closing  nnsuitable,  I  think  there  are  few  town  parishes  where  a 
good  andience  would  not  be  gathered  in  time,  and  held  together 
and  educated  up  to  higher  readings  and  better  mnsic,  if  those 
who  directed  the  entertainment  had  ftoili  and  fiwnTMwa  to  bear 
the  lack  of  immediate  success,  and  had  tact  and  genial  commeii 
sense  in  managing  the  audience  and  the  performers. 

At  any  rate,  I  say  that  if  you  have  done  that,  you  have  taken 
away  all  excuse  from  the  younger  people  of  the  parish  if  they  seek 
vicious  amusement. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Satwrday  night  is  of  course  an  incon- 
venient one  for  the  Clergy;  but  for  myself  it  is  the  only  one 
in  the  week  that  I  should  Uiink  it  worth  while  to  spend  on  such  a 
purpose,  because  it  is  the  night  when  working  folk  look  for  special 
relaxation ;  it  is  the  publican's  great  night — (a  sure  test  for  our 
purpose) — and,  moreover,  I  am  persuaded  that  in  many  cases  a 
Saturday  night  well  spent  leads  to  a  Sunday  well  spent  aJso. 

Scotkmd  is  specially  credited  with  what  are  called  Sabbatarian 
views,  and  therefore  I  am  glad  to  quote  Dr.  Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh, 
in  reply  to  those  who  feel  that  Saturday  night  is  **  the  preparation 
for  the  Sunday,"  and  in  some  sense  to  be  held  sacred. 

Dr.  Guthrie  says : — '^  The  men  and  women  who  earn  their 
honest  bread  honourably  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  have  no  room 
for  pianos  and  organs  in  their  humble  homes,  nor  can  they  afford 
the  time  or  the  money  for  forenoon  concerts;  and  their  only 
evening  for  relaxation  is  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Get  them 
another.  I  should  approve  of  t/ia^ ;  but  let  us  rejoice  in  everything 
that  gives  them  a  share  (after  all  it  is  a  scanty  one)  in  the  benefit 
which  their  more  fortunate,  not  more  deserving,  neighbours  possess." 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  all  who 
care  for  the  pure  recreation  of  the  people  will  encourage  munc,  I 
was  interested  to  hear  lately  of  a  concert  in  Birmingham,  the 
whole  hall  being  filled  with  performers — who  paid  entrance  money 
for  the  pleasure  of  singing  together — without  having  any  listeners, 
for  whom  there  was  no  room. 

Town  parishes  and  schools  will  find  choral  singing  classes,  brass 
bands,  hand-bellringers,  and  even  the  drum  and  fife  band,  useful 
and  valuable,  giving  pleasure  not  only  to  the  performers  themselves, 
but  to  their  neighbours  in  the  streets,  or  in  the  school-room  on 
festal  evenings. 

There  is  one  other  recreation,  akin  to  Penny  Headings,  which  I 
think  might  well  be  more  systematically  encouraged  by  Church- 
men, that  is  Oratory,  as  distinguished  from  instructive  or  scientific 
lectures. 

In  America,  I  believe  that  public  speaking,  apart  from  the 
interests  of  political  parties,  seems  much  more  used  as  a  recreation 
than  with  us.  The  names  of  Gough,  and  Ward  Beecher,  and 
others,  are  to  them  synonymous  with  an  evening  of  intellectual 
Becreation* 
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The  worldng-meii's  meeting  of  this  yery  Congress  is  a  move- 
ment in  this  Section,  as  it  is  to  give  the  men  an  opportunity  to. 
hear  the  most  eloquent  speakers  of  the  Church — to  their  profit 
doubtless,  but  also  to  their  pleasure  and  Becreation. 

Among  us  there  are  a  few  professional  orators,  who  draw  together 
large  audiences  in  our  town?,  and  who  speak  on  social  as  well  as  poli- 
tical or  historical  questions.  The  attraction  is' the  oratory,  rather 
than  the  opinions ;  and  I  think  that  some  Diocesan  Public  Orators, 
ready  to  give  an  evening's  good  speaking  in  any  Hall  or  School- 
room of  the  parish,  would  often  afford  a  wholesome  addition  to  the 
recreations  of  the  people. 

-  I  have  one  last  practical  suggestion,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
fence  oneself  from  being  misunderstood  in  the  few  minutes 
remaining. 

Ought  not,  might  not,  the  Church,  at  any  rate  in  towns,  be  a 
scene  of  high  recreation  ? 

When  the  tavern  door  is  never  shut,  the  publican's  gas  ever 
flaring,  and  his  fire  blazing  cheerily ;  while  the  publican's  pulpit 
is  always  preaching,  and  his  seats  seldom  empty,  —  why  are 
Churches  so  often  closed  ? 

Is  not  the  hearty  week-night  service,  in  the  bright  courts  of 
Ood's  house,  with  common  prayer,  with  stirring  songs  of  praise, 
the  truest  recreation  and  refreshment  for  jaded,  over-worked  bodies 
and  brains  ? 

Is  it  wholly  visionary  and  fanatical  to  talk  of  the  Church  being 
a  place  of  which  people  may  still  say,  as  of  old,  ''  I  was  glad  when 
they  said  unto  me.  Let  us  go  into  tiie  House  of  the  Lord  "? 

I  do  not  undervalue  preaching.  It  is  a  glory  of  our  Church 
that  she  is  a  preaching  Church.  Yet,  I  think  that  services  apart 
from  sennons,  with  a  ritual  comely  and  devout,  without  being 
novel,  theatrical,  or  sensational,  would  be  to  very  many  of  the 
people  a  most  real  recreation. 

Many,  doubtless,  have  seen  the  thorough  enjoyment  with  which 
congregations  little  used  to  Church  have  joined  in  those  Harvest 
festivals,  which  are  a  happy  feature  of  our  revived  spiritual  life. 

It  may  be  objected  that  you  should  not  provide  services  for  those 
who  do  not  know  or  care  abont  God. 

I  answer,  Surely  all  those  who  have  passed  through  our  schools — 
and  the  mass  of  the  labouring  poor  have — should  know  enough  of 
Ood  to  come  into  His  House  and  learn  to  love  Him. 

I  am  well  aware  that  sermons,  not  services,  are  our  best  instru- 
ments for  evangelizing  the  wandered  and  ignorant ;  yet  I  do  believe 
many  a  backslidden  soul  might  be  won  back  by  the  associations 
of  such  singing  of  old  Hymns  in  the  accustomed  Holy  Place. 

I  admit  that  there  is  danger  of  a  superstitious  and  careless  use  of 
services  for  the  sake  of  the  beauty  of  the  sight,  or  the  sympathetic 
heartiness  of  the  song ;  but  I  hold  that  this  is  a  less  danger  than 
that  the  souls  of  thousands  should  be  ruined  and  wrecked  in  the 
flaunting  gin  shops  and  music  halls,  while,  within  a  stone-throw. 
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the  Cbnroh  stands,  cold,  locked,  tmlighted,  only  sending  out  ita 
life-boat,  as  it  were,  on  Sundays,  or  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,  when  the  clients  of  gin  shop  and  mnsic  hall  are  in 
their  shops  and  factories,  earning  the  wages  that  they  will  spend 
in  these  ghastly  semblances  of  recreation. 

For  the  young  who  are  trying  to  serve  God  amid  manifold 
temptations,  and  who  have  all  the  spirit  and  sympathies  of  yoaUi 
stirring  within  them,  I  think  it  would  be  worth  a  trial  to  see 
whether  real  recreation  of  the  people  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Church  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  School  Boom  and  Lecture  Boom. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Bitual  Commissioners  seem  likely 
to  give  an  authorized  liberty  in  the  use  of  shortened  daily  serrices; 
and  I  hope  that  in  many  town  parishes  this  will  lead  to  attractiTe, 
hearty,  simple  Week-night  Services,  being  added  to  the  possible 
recreations  of  the  people. 

Finally — few  of  the  town  Clergy  ought  to  have  time  for  mneh 
interference  with  mere  secular  forms  of  amusement.  I  wish  the 
Church  Laymen  would  '^tackle"  them,  though  it  is  a  difficult  and 
thankless  task,  as  the  demand  creates  the  supply.  But  I  sorely 
think  that  it  is  bounden  on  us,  as  religious  teachers,  to  daim  the 
right  of  the  religious  to  recreation !  If  Laymen  fail  to  purify  the  ordi- 
nary sources  of  secular  amusement,  so  that  we  can  point  our  young 
folk  to  them  and  say,  '*  There  is  a  place  where  you  may  go  withoat 
danger  of  contamination," — then  I  think  we  must,  if  we  have 
strength  and  spirits,  which  all  have  not,  provide,  through  onr 
Church-helpers,  some  form  of  recreation,  which  shall  offer  an 
antidote,  if  we  cannot  dissipate  the  poison  of  vicious  pastimes, 
and  in  so  doing  I  believe  we  shall  add  reality  to  our  teaching,  by 
proving  that  in  our  eye  there  is  no  divorce  between  religion  and 
recreation,  but  that,  even  in  this  nineteenth  century,  "Light  is 
still  sown  for  the  Righteous,  and  Gladness  for  the  upright  in 
heart." 


The  Bev.  J.  C.  Chambers  read  the  following  Paper : — 

We  may  ask  ourselves,  as  persons  to  whom  a  certain  important 
position  in  society  has  been  assigned,  whether  we  trouble  our  heads 
at  all  about  the  Amusements  of  the  People  ?  We,  no  doubt,  all  of  us 
have  borne  our  parts  in  the  religious  or  secular  education  of  those 
with  whom  we  have  had  to  do ;  but  what  have  we  done  to  teach 
them  how  to  amuse  themselves  with  propriety  and  innocence? 
Heathen  Governments  have  provided  their  subjects  wiih  games 
and  spectacles,  as  the  Colosseum  at  Bome,  and  the  Amphitheatre 
of  Nismes  still  testify :  Christian  Princes  have  entertained  their 
people  with  jousts  and  tournaments,  pageants  and  processions,  all 
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as  a  mere  matter  of  state  policy.  We  may  inquire,  therefore, 
whether  it  is  not  high  time  for  onr  rulers  to  pay  some  attention  to 
this  matter.  Commons  and  waste  land  have  been  inclosed, 
without  any  regard  to  the  recreation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  And  if,  in  the  towns,  squares  and  gardens  have  been 
formed,  it  has  been  more  for  air  than  for  amusement.  In  like 
manner  with  our  children  and  domestics ;  there  is  ample  room  for 
paying  more  attention  to  their  pleasures  and  enjoyments.  Nothing 
casts  a  gleam  of  sunshine  upon  the  gloom  of  declining  years  of 
sadness,  so  much  as  the  recollections  of  the  early  dawn  of  a  bright, 
happy  home.  As  to  the  latter,  it  often  is  a  subject  of  astonish- 
ment, how  many  servants  of  all  work  exist  in  their  soli- 
tary confinement  to  a  basement  floor,  without  any  excitement 
beyond  a  chat  with  the  tradesman's  boy,  or  that  great  benefactor  of 
the  species,  the  postman.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  should  be 
the  chief  supporters  of  those  cheap  serials,  which  continually  hold 
up  the  chance  of  some  well-dressed  admirer,  who  will  turn  out  to 
be  a  lord  in  disguise,  coming  to  make  tibe  poor  and  yirtuous 
maiden  his  bride. 

I  verily  believe  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  persons,  who  theore- 
tically set  their  faces  against  any  amusement  beyond  that  of  a 
grim  joke,  or  at  least  barely  tolerate  it.  They  do  not  seem  to 
believe  that  amusement  is  as  necessary  to  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind as  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  or  medicine.  Some  are  wholly 
immersed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  in  the 
momentous,  irreparable,  and  engrossing  business  of  salvation. 
Some,  like  St.  Bernard,  pass  by  the  most  beautiful  scenery,  uncon- 
scious of  its  charms ;  or,  like  St.  Jerome,  flee  from  the  attractions 
of  the  town  to  the  wilderness,  for  safety  against  temptations.  While 
even  convents  and  monasteries  have  their  recreation  times,  some 
are  found  there  more  sublime  than  their  fellows,  unwilling  to  abstract 
even  these  hours  of  relaxation  from  the  overwhelming  thought  of 
eternity.  Nay  more;  a  student  and  a  statesman,  devoted  to  intel- 
lectual culture  and  historical  researches,  who  has  not  many  years 
since  passed  away  from  us,  said  that  he  thought  life  would  be  happier 
if  there  were  no  holidays.  Hence  the  devotees  of  some  religious 
schools  have  little  idea  of  pleasure,  beyond  the  groove  in  which 
their  particular  tendencies  run.  The  High  Churchman  has  little 
enjoyment  beyond  a  choral  service  or  a  grand  function.  Those 
who  claim  the  title  of  Evangelical,  find  their  relaxations  in  teas  or 
bees,  in  Missionary  or  Dorcas  meetings.  Foreign  travel,  or  a 
month  at  the  sea-side,  is  oftener  excused  as  a  necessity  for  an 
overworked  brain  or  body,  than  admitted  as  a  pleasant  variety. 

Now,  I  am  as  convinced  as  any  one  that  sorrow  is  better  than 
laughter,  and  that  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than 
to  the  house  of  feasting.  Sonie  of  us  may  have  had  practically  to 
lealize  the  wisdom  of  Job's  precaution,  when  he  offered  sacrifices 
in  behalf  of  his  children,  lest  haply  in  their  joy  and  gladness  they 
sinned,  and  were  cut  off  in  the  midst  thereof.     None  of  us  forget 
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thai  our  Ghreat  Master  aild  Pattern  te  nevwr  Moordei  to  have 
smiledi  whilst  remombraiise  is  made  of  his  tean.  Yet,  as  we  isad 
of  His  sitting  down  at  feasts  with  publicans  aod  sinnersi  the  meti 
ascetic  and  ecstatic  may  learn  a  lesson  at  least  of  toleration  and  of 
condescension  to  the  weakness  of  others,  who  find  life  too  dreary 
and  sad  withont  some  vicissitade  of  diversion.  And  though  He 
predicted  of  the  children  of  the  brideohamber  that  they  should 
fast  so  long  as  the  bridegroom  should  be  absent,  yet  the  Ghnroh 
has,  in  tenderness  to  her  children,  prescribed  a  limit  to  their 
monming  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Qaadragesimal  Fast. 

We  assume,  then,  that  we  are  allowed  to  view  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  as  endorsing  the  idea  that  amusement  ought  to  be  to 
the  life  of  man  what  salt  is  to  food.    As  without  salt  food  is  insipid, 
while  the  excessire  use  of  it  renders  food  unpleasant,  so  we  may 
say  that  amusement  in  moderation  is  necessary  to  most  men,  bat 
in  excess  is  injurious  to  all.     And  as  all  food  does  not  require  the 
same  seasoning,  so  mankind  need,  some  more,  some  less  relaxation, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  occupations,  and  to  their  greater 
or  less  tendency  to  melancholy.    Hence  it  is  so  difficult  to  draw  a 
very  rigid  line  between  the  pleasures  of  the  religious  and  the  non- 
religious,  of  the  conyerted  and  of  the  unoonrerted.    I  understand 
perfectly  the  assumption — ^if  a  certein  number  of  people  aim  at  a 
higher  steto  of  perfection  than  that  to  which  ordinary  christiaas 
are  called,  that  they  should  voluntarily  abstain  from  many  plea- 
sures in    which  the  most  of  mankind  indulge.      But  I  do  not 
understand  why  they  are  to  call  upon  all  men  and  women,  without 
exception,    to    abnegate    all    pleasure    in    like    manner.      It  is 
a*  species    of   levelling    up,  which,  when  pressed  too  severely 
makes  men  hypocrites  and  unreal.    And  it  is  certain  that  the 
separation  of  s^oub  christians  from  ordinary  society  and  ordi- 
nary  amusemente  has  by  no  means  tended  to  elevate  and  improve 
society  and  its  amusements.      Thus  it  is  averred,   concerning 
our  theatres,  that  the  best  and  purest  dramas  fail  to  attract  an 
audience ;  while  the  Normas,  the  Don  Giovannis,  the  TUgolettos, 
the  Traviates,  the  Lucrezia  Borgias,  the  Fausts,  the  Sonnambalas, 
and  the  Formosas,  with  all  their  gilded  loathsomeness  of  sin,  com- 
mand crowds*     And  we  may  observe  that  it  is  only  since  the 
theatres  have  been  put    under   ban    by   religious   people,    that 
managers  have  been  permitted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  open 
their  doors  to  the  public  even  in  Holy  Week. 

It  may  be  questioned  how  far  it  is  not  selfish  or  cowardly,  as 
well  as  unadvisable,  to  aim  at  the  extinction  of  certein  amusemente, 
because  of  certein  drawbacks  atteched  to  them,  until  we  have 
quite  convinced  ourselves  of  the  impossibility  of  exercising  any 
direction  or  control  in  regard  to  them.  To  look  solely  at  certain 
evils  with  which  they  are  fraught,  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  eveiy 
thing  in  this  world  tends  to  deteriorate.  The  good  Abbot  was 
convinced  of  this  fact,  in  regard  to  the  Monastery  which  he  was 
building,  when  he  professed  his  contentment  if  it  should  last  dzty 
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years,  for  in  that  period  of  time,  said  he,  the  best  things  wonld 
decay  and  spoil.    And  there  is  nothing  more  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint and    dennnciation,  than    the    Gamival  on    the  part  of 
mediaBval  preachers,  on  account  of  the  Bacchanalia  or  Saturnalia, 
which  seemed  in  it  to  be  reproduced.    Persons  have  been  amongst 
ourselves  mored,  like  Blackburn  in  his  Confessional,  to  hold  that 
"  the  festivals  of  Christmas  and  the  like,  had  better  be  abolished 
from  our  Kalendar,  than  that  the  brutal,  paganish,  profane,  and 
therefore  wicked  pastimes  and  disorders  should  have  any  connection 
with  these  events."    All  the  more  that  we  isolate  ourselves  from  the 
world,  and  fail  to  impart  a  tone  to  what  is  going  on  around  us,  the 
fiftster  will  decay  and  corruption  proceed.     Our  theatricals  are  but 
Miracle  or  Mystery  plays,  and  Moralities  in  decline,  and  the  players 
are  no   longer  ecclesiastics,  and  the  stage  no  longer  a  Church. 
Even  our  Punch  carried  away  by  the  devil  is  but  a  relic  of  the 
old  Moralities,  whose  object  was  to  point  out  that  the  iniquity  or 
the  evil  always  meets  at  last  with  the  doom  it  deserved.    Cards 
are  said  to  have  owed  their  origin  to  the  desire  of  amusing  an 
insane  French  king;  and  it  would  scarcely  have  been  conceived  that 
Bowling  Alleys  became  such  nurseries  of  vice  as  to  have  been 
suppressed  accordingly.     Minstrels  and  gleemen  were  among  the 
humanizing  elements  in  early  English  times,  but  we  find  them  in 
the  sixteenth  century  put  down  by  statute  as  rogues,  vagabonds, 
and  sturdy  beggars.    And  if  we  turn  to  literature  and  intellectual 
culture,  as  developed  in  this  nineteenth  century,  we   may  ask, 
with  no  small  regret,  whether  any  deeper  gulph  of  wickedness 
remains  unfathomed  and  unstirred  by  poets  and  novelists  ?    Our 
journals  cannot  be  trusted  to  the  promiscuous  reading  of  our 
households,   lest   our    daughters  be  bemired   by    some  literary 
scavenger.    Imperfect  as  we  ourselves  are,  we  must  not  be  impa- 
tient  with  the  imperfections   which  are  exhibited  in  the  modes 
wherein    our   fellows  chase  away    the  carking    anxieties   which 
corrode  the  brightness  of  humanity. 

But  the  tendency  of  our  religious  schools  is  to  narrow  the  stream 
of  our  relaxations ;  and  while  it  is  said  that  Beligion  never^was 
intended  to  make  our  pleasures  less,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
we  have  fewer  means  of  diversion  endorsed  as  proper  and  cor- 
rect for  Christians,  than  our  forefathers.  What  has  become 
of  all  those  which  Burton,  in  his  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy," 
rehearses  in  the  seventeenth  century?  For  Londoners,  '' pageants 
or  sights,  as  at  a  coronation  or  wedding,  a  reception  of  a 
prince  or  ambassador,  with  masks,  shows  and  fireworks."  For 
country  folks,  **  May-games,  feasts,  fairs  and  wakes,  and  Whit- 
sun  ales;  ringing,  bowling,  shooting,  playing  with  keel-pins, 
tronks,  coits,  pitching  of  bars,  hurling,  wrestling,  leaping, 
running,  fencing,  mustering,  swimming,  playing  with  wasters, 
foils,  footballs,  balloons,  running  at  the  quintain."  Where  are 
''  the  rope-dancers,  the  jugglers,  the  singing,  the  daninng,  the 
idle  games,  jests,  riddles,  catches,  cross-purposes,  questions  and 
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commands,  and  merry  tales  ?"  **  Miwy  things/'  says  he,  ''are  to 
be  winked  at,  lest  the  people  should  do  worse."  As  for  the  Clergy, 
can  it  be  with  any  face  pretended  that  playing  croqnet  is  more 
pions  than  hunting,  shooting  or  fishing?  —  a  cry  got  up  in  the 
middle  ages  against  the  inferior  Clergy,  because  their  recreations 
trenched  upon  those  of  the  squirearchy ;  or  that  for  their  people 
going  to  see  the  races  is  less  religious  than  outing  in  yans  to  play 
kiss-in-the-ring,  with  the  chance  of  a  battle  royal  about  sweet- 
hearts before  the  day  is  over.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that 
their  outing  in  yans  is  often  a  great  encouragement  to  impro- 
yidence,  accomplished  as  it  is  in  many  cases  only  by  the  aid  of  the 
pawnbroker,  and  with  the  prospect  of  starvation  before  the  end 
of  the  week.  As  to  dancing,  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  *'  expel 
nature  with  a  fork,"  as  extirpate  the  innate  readiness  of  tiie 
London  girl  to  rise  up  at  the  sound  of  the  organ  in  the  street.  In 
this  respect  there  is  little  change  from  the  twelfth  century,  when 
the  damsels  in  the  city  spent  the  eyenings  of  holydays  in  dancing 
before  their  master's  doors.  Stow  laments  the  abolition  of  this 
open  pastime,  which  he  remembers  to  haye  seen  practised  in  his 
youth,  and  considered  not  only  as  innocent  in  itself,  but  also  **  as 
a  preyentiye  to  worse  deeds  within  doors."  As  the  London  girl 
grows  up,  there  is  no  provision  made  for  a  harmless  and  open 
indulgence  of  her  predilections  ;  there  is  only  the  threepenny-hop 
of  the  cheap  dancing  academy  and  saloon.  Few,  I  imagine,  will 
^ay  that  they  prefer  seeing  the  public-house  thronged  with  drinkers, 
to  the  yillage-green  with  cricketers,  even  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
or  the  gin  palaces  open  in  the  towns  while  picture  galleries  are 
closed.  Where  there  is  so  little  absolutely  and  exclnsiyely  good  in 
this  world,  we  cannot  afford  to  do  more  than  consider  what  is 
relatively  best  and  most  beneficial. 

English  amusements  have  been  from  time  to  time  the  subject 
of  legislation.     At  one  time,  as  under  the  later  Edwards  and 
Henry  VJLLl.,  the  object  was  to  discourage  all  that  had  no  relation 
to  the  martial  spirit,   which  it  was  the  object  of  the  State  to 
encourage.      Gambling  with  dice  or  cards  has  been  prohibited,  as 
well  as  such  barbarous  diversions  as  bull-baiting  and  cockfighting. 
But  the  only  statutable  encouragement  to  such  diversions  as  were 
not  unlawful  by  reason  of  the  knavery  or  cruelty  which  accom- 
panied them,  is  to  be  found  in  the  much-abused  "Book  of  Sports." 
There  we  find  some  provision  attempted  to  be  made  for  popular 
recreations,  while  at  the  same  time  due  regard  was  to  be  had  to 
days  and  hours  of   Divine  Service.      Meanwhile  our  historical 
writers  cease  not  to  revile  the  "  Book  of  Sports,"  but  they  are  unable 
to    inform  us  what  improvements  have  followed  upon   its   sup- 
pression.     At  present  there  appears  to  be  no  other  alternative 
oflfered  to  towns-people  but  Bailway  excursions,  or  lying  in  bed 

!^^  S^Tr^^iZZ^7^f  ""^'^  It  is  certainly  singular  that  while 
the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace  is  closed  on  Sundays,  it  is  speciaUy 
opened  for  a  pseudo-religious  service  on  Good  Friday. 
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We  have  before  us  the  fact,  that  a  large  proportion  of  Christians 
in  the  present  day,  have  no  taste  for  any  absorbing  and  exclnsively 
religions  system.  They  are  not,  as  the  Jonmeyman  Engineer 
assnres  ns,  ''  actively  or  avowedly  irreUgions ;  they  neither  ques- 
tion  nor  deride  the  teaching  of  religion,  and  shew  no  special 
lack  of  the  charity,  brotherly  regard,  and  toleration  which  are  the 
prominent  characteristics  of  all  trae  religion."  It  mast  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  working  classes  have  no  other  day  for  social 
gatherings  but  Sanday.  It  is  the  only  day  on  which  they  can 
enjoy  bands  of  mnsic  in  the  park ;  it  is  the  only  day  on  which 
picture-galleries  and  mnseams  could  be  visited  by  them ;  it  is  the 
only  day  (except  to  such  as  are  able  to  be  votaries  of  Saint 
Monday)  for  outings  to  the  sea  or  to  the  country.  A  wet  Sunday 
is  their  diief  opportunity  for  such  correspondence  as  they  have  on 
hand,  always  requiring  of  them,  in  most  cases,  great  exertion.  If 
this  class  is  to  be  gained  over,  it  will  not  be  by  ignoring,  isolating,  or 
anathematizing.  They  may  be  won  over  by  something  more 
refining,  more  elevating,  and  more  spiritualizing,  but  they  will 
not  be  driven  into  it  by  sour  austerity  and  unsympathizing  disdain. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  grave  question  how  far  the  Clergy  can  be  said 
to  discharge  their  obligations  faithfully  in  this  respect,  if  they  do 
not  interest  themselves  in  the  recreations  of  their  people,  and  try, 
as  far  as  may  be,  to  regulate  and  direct  them.  Parson  Killjoy,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  have  more  influence  with  his  men  and  lads,  if 
he  were  known  to  countenance  their  cricketing  and  boat-racing, 
their  wrestling,  and  their  racing,  their  glees  and  their  theatricals, 
and  if  he  were  not  entirely  taken  up  with  the  idea  of  cramming 
them  with  goody  tracts  and  books.  All  that  tends  to  health  of 
mind  and  ^>dy  is  a  handmaid  to  moral  and  religious  culture. 
Even  mere  athletic  diversions  may  impart  a  salutary  tone  to 
moral  constitutions,  which  else  become  morbid  and  depraved.  It 
is  not  always  the  sedentary  quiet  student  that  takes  a  wholesome 
view  of  morals  and  religion. 

In  our  parishes,  there  are  men  and  lads,  who  have  little  oppor- 
tunity for  amusing  themselves  in  ways  more  or  less  unexcep- 
tionable. Of  the  six  modes  of  diversion  which  have  prevailed,  two 
are,  of  course,  undeserving  of  toleration — those  which  encourage 
barbarity,  and  those  which  are  closely  connected  with  gambling, 
and  were  called  by  John  of  Salisbury,  long  ago, ''  the  damnable  ajrt 
of  dice-playing."  Four  sorts  of  amusements  may  be  usefully 
accepted — Martial,  Athletic,  Sedentary,  and  Childish.  For  the 
two  first,  and  the  last  in  part,  we  should  require  a  piece  of  land  at 
our  disposal,  and  for  all,  a  house,  or  part  of  one.  To  this 
end  it  is  desirable  to  form  a  club,  witii  honorary  members,  to  assist 
in  providing  the  necessary  funds.  The  Martial  element  would 
develop  into  Rifle  and  DriU  grounds.  Even  school-boys,  it  has 
been  suggested,  might  profitably  be  exercised  in  this  way.  The 
ithletio  might  rival  the  Turner  Societies  abroad  with  gymnastics, 
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and  have  its  cricket  and  foot-ball,  itg  wrestlmg  and  leaping,  its 
running  and  quoits.  The  club-room,  in  winter  time  eBpecially, 
with  a  fairly  Belected  library  of  books  and  journals  and  magazines, 
games  of  skill  or  chance,  might  bring  its  comforts  of  fire  and  light  to 
rival  the  *'  tree  and  easy  "  of  the  public-house,  especially  if  classes 
were  added  for  instruction  and  improvement.  Now  and  then  penny 
readings  would  be  introduced,  which  have  been  found  to  be  v^y 
successful  in  their  attractions.  Glee  clubs,  or  dramatic  entertain- 
ments, or  acting  charades,  together  with  some  musical  instrumen- 
tal performances^  would  enhance  the  character  of  the  amusement. 
Such  diversions  would  in  time  assimilate  themselves  to  those  in 
Germany,  where  a  number  of  people  thrown  together,  readily 
improvise  a  dance  or  music  or  singing,  and  make  a  pleasant  even- 
ing, without  excesses  of  any  kind  being  the  result.  Drum  and  fife 
and  even  brass  bands  would  form  a  department  of  themselves,  and 
take  with  many  lads,  whose  tastes  lie  less  in  reading  or  study.  If  to 
these  we  add  a  smoking-room,  and  a  cup  of  cofiee  or  tea  by  tariff, 
together  with  other  refreshments,  we  should  establish  a  formidable 
rival  to  the  tap-room  and  gin-palace  parlour. 

To  these  suggestions  I  would  add,  that  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  cultivate  plants  and  flowers,  as  promoting  habits  of  care 
and  love  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to  keep  birds  and  animals, 
as  promoting  kindness  and  affectionateness.  Annual  exhibitions 
have  been  found  useful  in  stimulating  a  friendly  rivalry,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  that  prizes  be  costly  and  expensive,  in  order  to  excite 
greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the  exhibitors. 

Finally,  I  would  urge  that  it  is  not  by  setting  our  faces  against 
the  Recreations  of  the  people  that  we  can  hope  to  raise  the  standard 
of  them ;  where  we  tlunk  them  dangerous  to  virtue  or  morality, 
we  should  show  them  a  more  excellent  way.  Let  us  at  least 
convince  them  that  our  objection  is  not  to  the  use,  but  to  the 
abuse*  By  gathering  our  people  together,  showing  our  sym- 
pathy with  them  in  their  joy,  as  weU  as  in  their  sorrow,  sug- 
gesting harmless  and  pleasant  amusement,  bringing  people  together 
who  have  been  estranged,  making  their  boys  and  girls  happy, 
and  the  elder  folks  more  contented,  we  shall  do  something  to 
bring  back  the  times  when  our  country  was  known,  not  as  the 
land  of  gloom,  and  care,  and  money  getting,  but  as  ^'  meny 
England."  Then  the  ale-house  and  the  gin-palace  will  cease  to 
be  the  only  bright  and  eomfortaUe  places  of  recreation ;  the  skittle 
ground  and  the  parlour;  the  village  green,  and  the  town  parks 
will  be  the  resort  of  cricketers,  ball-players,  wrestlers,  leapers, 
and  runners ;  the  rivers  will  be  studded  with  boaters,  swimmers, 
and  fishers;  the  malls  and  the  butts  will  regain  their  clients. 
The  parish  club  will  be  the  centre  from  which  all  plans  of  recrea- 
tion will  proceed,  whether  excursions  by  land  or  by  water,  cricket 
or  shooting  matches.  When  winter  comes  on,  the  dub-room, 
with  its  cheerfiil  fire  and  light,  boobs  and  papers^  games  and 
other  like  diversions,  balls  and  teas,  penny  readings  and  lectures, 
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will  help  to  dme  away  the  demons  of  yioe  and  melaneholy,  which 
prowl  around  the  family  one-room  in  the  town,  or  the  dull  rheu- 
matic cottage  in  the  country. 


DISCUSSION. 

Jambs  Gbofpsb,  Esq.,  said  z—Ii  has  been  said  of  old  that  *  the  end  of  labour  is 
to  gain  leisure ;'  and  it  is  sometimes  well  to  remember  this,  for  it  is  possible  that 
the  pressure  of  onr  bodily  needs,  as  well  as  the  acknowledged  danger  of  our  idle 
hours,  make  us  think  too  muoh  of  labour  as  in  itself  a  good,  and  think  too  little  of 
the  leisure,  and  of  its  necessity  as  well  as  its  advantage.  We  should  no  dopbt 
keep  men  from  many  outward  offences  if  we  could  m^e  their  work  and  their  sleep 
fill  up  their  whole  time.  But,  except  as  machines,  such  workers  would  be  of  little 
Yalue  to  others,  and  their  lives  would  pass  away  with  little  profit  to  thei^selves.  A 
man's  real  nature  is  formed  and  exhibited  much  more  19  his  time  of  recreatioui 
than  in  his  time  of  labour.  At  work  he  learns  but  little  of  himself,  and  has  cpm- 
paratively  but  little  exposure  or  responsibility  (I  speak  of  the  mass  of  our  popula- 
tion). The  sense  of  responsibility,  the  opportunity  for  self-control,  comes  with  the 
time  of  leisure,  as  well  as  the  choice  of  friendships  and  of  pursuits.  It  is  evident 
that  the  spare  time  of  the  people  is  the  time  when  those  who  love  them  can  mos^ 
influence  them,  and  our  object  to-day  must  be  to  gain  from  each  other's  experience 
some  fresh  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  employing  spare  time  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a 
recreation,  and  at  the  same  time  some  sort  of  oultivt^tion  too ;  and  I  think,  indeed» 
that  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the  subject  of  recreation  at  a  Con- 
gress such  as  this,  unless  we  take  into  account  that  every  hour  which  is  made 
more  pure,  more  healthy,  more  elevated  in  its  occupation,  is  an  hour  in  which 
man  is  drawn  so  mudi  the  nearer  to  God  ;  and  so,  while  we  speak  of  recreation 
to-day,  we  mean  recreation  which  is  hallowed  by  some  true  benefit  either  to  min.d 
or  body. 

We  of  more  leisurely  lives  wotdd  do  well  to  ppnsider  the  effect  of  the  ez^eme 
dullness  and  monotony  of  life  of  many  of  those  around  us.  How  much  there  is  in 
the  lives  of  most  labouring  men  to  depress  and  to  irritate  them ;  how  much  the 
same  scenes,  the  same  associations,  the  same  faces  recurring  endlessly,  to  a  man 
who  has  no  freshening  intercourse  with  books  or  with  nature,  lower  his  level  ol 
ideas,  and  in  some  sort  his  moral  nature. 

We  must  remember  also  that  with  each  of  us  there  is  need  of  good  habit  and 
arrangement,  to  make  the  employment  of  our  spare  time  of  value  to  us,  and  that 
one  of  the  saddest  effects  of  a  life  of  constant  drudgery  is  that  the  reaction  from 
it  only  makes  the  coarse  nature  of  the  man  more  prominent^  and  that  thus  his 
reereation  proves  an  injury  to  him  instead  of  a  blessing. 

Out  age  seems  espedaUy  to  have  adopted  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  recreation. 
Short  hours  are  demanded,  and  gradually  gained,  in  every  branch  of  labour.  Even 
in  France  an  a^tation  for  more  leisure  is  just  now  on  foot,  and  the  Sunday 
holiday,  which  has  never  yet  been  the  rule  in  that  country,  is  claimed  for  work- 
men, shop-boys  and  mechanics.  The  claimants  in  Havre  urge,  in  words  which 
seem  strange  to  us  here,  not  the  Divine  argument  for  Sabbath  rest,  but  that,  as 
they  say,  **  work  on  the  seventh  day  is  anti-sooial  in  its  essence,  and  opposed  to 
the  constant  aspirations  of  man  towards  liberty."    Also— and  the  way  of  putting 
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it  is  original  ftt  least — that  the  Sunday  rest  is  "  based  on  demoeratie  prinoiples, 
and  that  the  olaimants  will  devote  their  day  to  amxuBements  purely  instnietiTe 
and  moralizing." 

It  is  suggested  in  Francei  and  seems  not  improbable, — and  it  gives,  I  think,  a 
valnable  lesson  to  some  of  onr  advocates  for  change  in  England, — that  in  the  end 
employers  will  bargain  separately  with  their  workmen,  allowing  each  man  who  most 
have  his  day's  rest  to  take  it  on  such  day  of  the  week  as  he  can  best  be  spared.  It 
is  easy  to  conceive  how  long  such  a  bargain  wonld  remain  in  force. 

In  England  nnder  the  new  Factory  Act,  only  now  jost  come  into  force,  five  fall 
holidays  in  the  year  are  made  compulsory,  in  all  places  where  the  work  of  women 
and  children  is  needed,  and  at  the  same  time  each  day's  work  is  limited  to  ten 
hours,  and  each  week's  work  to  five  days  and  a  half. 

The  effect  of  snch  a  law  is  gradually  to  spread  itself  over  all  brandies  of 
labour,  even  where  there  is  no  actual  connection  with  the  Factory  Act ;  and  if 
all  this  free  time  is  to  be  made  a  blessing  to  the  people  some  actual  training  in 
recreation  is  essential,  as  well  as  much  guidance  and  companionship  on  the  part 
of  those  who  love  them  and  wish  to  do  them  good;  and  then  it  is  easy  to 
dee  that  all  recreations  of  this  sort  must  have  frequent  variety  to  recommend  it 
A  very  little  too  much  of  the  element  of  instruction  takes  away  its  character,  and 
so  the  friend  who  expects  much  evident  result  wUl  be  disappointed.  He  must 
have  much  forbearance,  he  must  be  one  who  '*  hopeth  all  things,'*  and  he  must 
have  the  zeal  and  the  flow  of  spirits  which  infect  others  with  their  own  nature,  and 
which  have  the  blessed  power  of  drawing  their  own  fresh  supply  from  contact  with 
the  very  life  they  have  created.  Others  will  describe,  with  more  experience  than  I, 
tiie  best  means  of  recreation  for  our  large  masses,  and  so  in  the  little  I  shall  say, 
which  is'not  general  in  its  application,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  subjects 
of  Excursion  Trains,  Evening  Beadings,  and  Music.  And  first  I  wish  to  speak  about 
railway  excursions. 

Excursions  seem  to  all  of  us  now-a-days  a  needful  part  of  our  recreation,  and  whils 
we  who  have  more  time  take  wider  journeys,  the  poor  man  enjoys  his  trip  and  its 
variety  just  as  truly  as  we  can  do,  at  any  rate  he  thinks  so.  I  live  where  thousands 
of  people  pass  before  my  eyes  in  excursion  trains  every  summer,  and  though  the 
dose,  etaSj  railway  carriage  may  seem  a  strange  way  of  enjoyment,  yet  I  am 
sure  the  excursionist  gains  something  by  his  change,  and  I  very  strongly  stand 
up  for  its  advantage. 

Acquaintance  with  nature  even  under  such  droumstanoes  is  something  for  a 
man's  mind— is  better  than  none  at  all.  The  saddest  pictures  which  our  sensa- 
tional writers  bring  before  us  are  those  of  young  creatures  whose  experience  has 
been  only  of  the  street  and  the  din  and  the  crowd,  and  to  whom  all  other  unages 
are  vague  conceptions.  It  must  raise  sudi  a  one  to  know  even  by  passing  expe- 
rience, what  it  is  to  **  lie  in  green  pastures"  and  to  be  **  led  beside  the  still  waters." 
It  must  help  his  conceptions  of  the  power  of  Gk)d,  and  of  man's  weakness,  to  have 
seen  even  for  an  hour  "  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring,"  or  to  have  found  himself  in 
the  presence  of  the  everlasting  Mils.  Every  movement  of  nature,  from  the  springing 
of  the  seed  to  the  falling  of  the  leaf,  is  a  novelty  and  a  refreshment  to  those  whose 
daily  life  is  spent  only  among  men  and  their  works,  and  may  be  made  attractive  to 
them  by  a  word  of  comment  from  a  friend,  even  if  it  fail  to  bring  its  own  interest 
before  them.  These  are  not  imaginary  results,  but  such  ideas  do  impress  them- 
selves on  the  simplest  minds,  and  do  widen  the  field  from  which  the  moral  teaoher 
may  draw  his  lesson. 

Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  blind  these  higher  perceptions,  and  it  is  too  common  to 
cany  in  the  excursion  train  the  associations  of  the  street  or  the  alley.    But  is  not 
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ttdfl  the  very  place  where  the  people's  friend  may  step  in  to  their  help  ?  Any  orga- 
nization for  the  trip  is  an  immeasurable  help  to  the  ignorant  exeursionist ;  even 
disensaion  of  it  does  something.  Left  to  himself,  the  oheap-tripper  too  often 
loonges  about  the  plaoes  where  he  leaves  his  oonveyance,  or  drifts  into  some  pnb- 
lie-honse.  But  with  some  little  organization,  still  better  when,  as  is  often  done,  the 
clergyman  or  teacher  accompanies  the  trip,  real  pleasure  and  real  success  attend 
it.  Let  me  mention  here  the  kindly  thoaght  of  a  gentleman  at  Windermere, 
who  has  printed  a  penny  guide  for  such  excursionists,  in  which  their  day  ib  mapped 
out  for  them  in  a  simple  and  effective  way,  and  thus  time  saved  and  trouble  spared 
to  the  excursionist  or  to  his  adviser ;  and  let  me  recall  the  remembrance  of  the  kind, 
loving  attendance  of  teachers  or  clergymen  who  seem  to  throw  themselves  fully  into 
tiie  holiday,  and  make  the  cheap  nulway  trip  or  the  holiday  pleasure  van  a  time 
for  exercising  true  christian  self-devotion. 

But  these  forms  of  recreation,  much  as  they  afford  room  for  guidance  and  self- 
devotion  on  the  part  of  leaders,  are  comparatively  simple,  and  can  but  be  rare  in 
their  recurrence. 

A  far  more  difficult  form  of  recreation  is  in  the  evening  gatherings,  and  the 
indncement  which  can  be  given  to  the  unoccupied  and  the  thoughtless  to  attend 
meetings  where  amusement  is  meant  to  bring  some  elevation  with  it.  For  some 
years  past,  most  parishes,  in  town  or  country,  have  had  their  penny  readings  and 
musical  entertainments  ;  and  a  whole  shelf  full  of  books  of  selections  for  such 
readings  might  be  brought  together,  to  show  the  demand  which  has  been  felt  and 
the  sort  of  supply  which  has  been  provided.  I  dare  say  most  of  those  present  have 
had  some  experience  of  these  readings,  and  it  is  well  if  they  have  not  ended 
their  acquaintance  with  them  in  weariness  and  distaste. 

There  is  trouble  in  selection  of  pieces,  and  disappointment  sometimes  in  the 
want  of  attention  and  appreciation,  but  the  main  difficulty  is  in  the  management. 
I  believe  it  vain  to  attempt  to  do  good  by  such  readings,  except  where  the  power 
of  censorship  over  both  readers  and  subjects  is  in  one  hand.  Any  committee 
will  become  lax,  and  look  rather  to  filling  the  room  than  to  benefiting  the 
audience  ;  and  the  taste  for  coarse  humour  lowers  more  and  more  the  character  of 
tiie  performance,  till  the  unhappy  chairman,  sitting  all  the  time  in  misery,  either 
objects  to  the  matter  introduced,  and  so  damps  the  whole  entertainment,  or  goes 
away  iinth  the  feeling  that  he  has  tadtly  sanctioned  what  he  thoroughly  disapproved 
aU  the  time. 

'  This  is  especially  the  case  with  singing. — I  sometimes  think  that  there  is  a  sort 
of  sacrilege  in  mingling  music  with  comedy  at  all,  for  the  comic  song  seems  as  if  it 
could  not  steer  dear  of  vulgarity,  even  if  it  escape  irreverence  and  coarseness ; 
and  there  is  sure  to  be  a  comic  song  suggested,  and  too  often  a  series  of  such, 
growing  less  and  lei^  bearable  each  time.  I  believe  myself  that  no  one  should 
adventure  upon  a  penny  reading  unless  he  or  the  clergyman  of  the  place  has  full 
management  of  the  undertaking ;  and  that  a  young  clergyman  will  do  well  to  resist 
all  compromise  on  this  point. 

I  know  of  one  town  where  the  penny  readings  developed  into  a  periodical  drama- 
tie  entertainment,  ill  performed  but  sufficiently  attractive,  where  would-be  actors, 
dreesed  up  for  tixe  night,  recited  extracts  from  plays  on  an  extemporized  stage. 

But  with  tiiis  proviso  as  to  management,  I  think  everything  is  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  endeavour  to  make  readings  and  music  popular,  and  that  it  is 
really  worth  the  trouble.  There  is  trouble  and  difficulty  in  the  selection  of  pieces, 
as  well  as  in  the  control  of  the  meeting ;  and  I  want  very  much,  for  my  oiwli 
'.  sake  as  yrell  as  for  thi^t  of  others,  to  invite  suggestions  from  all  present  aJB  to 
booktf  and  extracts  suited  for  public  reading.    Great  variety  is,  no  doubt,  a  help, 
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but  it  18  Bometixiies  poesible  to  give  one  lengthened  reading,  and  lor  sneh  I  have 
foud  maoh  satud action  in  the  following,  whieh  I  name,  not  as  ezhaoituig  the  psb- 
Jeet,  but  as  speeunens  of  what  I  mean,  and  as  a  eoct  «!  stepiung-Btone  fraan  the 
jnmble  of  anordinaiy  penny  reading  to  the  inBtnustion  ol  a  more  lengUmed  book. 

Myers's  admirable  Life  of  Columbtu 

The  Siege  of  Cawnpore,  by  Treyelyan. 

The  Story  of  a  Life-boat  off  Margate. 

The  Wreck  of  the  ••  London.*' 

SmUes's  Biography  of  James  Nasmyth, 

Dickens*  description  of  London  Life  in  **  Household  Words,** 

As  well  as  many  pieces  from  Mr.  Clarice's  Parish  Magazine,  espeoudly  his  his  tory  of 
Admiral  Hawkins  and  the  slave  trade.  These  are,  as  I  have  said,  bat  a  few  speci- 
mens, and  might  be  greatly  multiplied,  esp^ally  where  shorter  readings  are 
desired ;  and  I  believe  that  to  hear  such  reading,  people  wiU  come,  and  that  they 
will  gain  profit  as  well  as  pleasure.  Only  we  must  expect,  and  this  it  is  important 
to  acknowledge,  that  there  will  be  variation  both  in  the  attendance  and  the  atten- 
tion. They  come  for  recreation,  and  only  a  few  will  regularly  attend  for  long 
together.  The  reading  mnst  be  simple,  and  must  recommend  itself  readily  to  the 
feelings ;  and  there  must  be  that  about  it  whieh  makes  attention  certain,  and  which 
does  not  throw  the  man  altogether  out,  if  some  passing  cirounstanoe  for  a  time 
distracts  his  mind. 

I  have  alluded  to  music,  and  would  onoe  more  turn  to  it.  To  my  own  mind  it  is 
of  all  mental  recreation  the  best  and  safest.  I  am  more  and  more  struck  with  the 
way  in  which  mnsic  recommends  itself,  and  with  its  good  influence  both  on  young 
and  old.  It  seems  to  me  specially  to  folfil  the  necessary  conditions  of  real  recrea- 
tion, for  it  brings  a  change  of  occupations,  while  it  at  the  same  time  rofreahes  the 
mind,  and  brings  it  into  contact  with  the  conceptions  of  higher  and  more  cultiTated 
spirits. 

I  have  seen  its  influence  on  roug^  boys  gathered  into  a  band,  when  even  the 
least  considerate  of  observers  noticed  its  good  effect,  and  where  the  effect  remained 
long  after  the  boy  changed  his  place  and  left  the  band.  I  know  too  how  village 
workmen,  both  mannfactnring  and  agricultural,  will  gather  together  for  musical 
meetings,  and  will  keep  up  their  practice  and  find  in  it  a  thorough  recreation.  Bnt 
here,  as  in  other  forms  of  wholesome  recreation,  a  leader  is  required,  and  if  poe- 
sible a  leader  with  much  more  knowledge  and  refinement  than  the  rest  of  the  band. 
The  actual  teaching  may  be  commonly  obtained  by  some  slight  payment,  bat 
there  needs  some  intelligent  mind  to  give  a  direction  and  a  zest  to  the  pursuit; 
and  I  believe  that,  of  all  fonns  of  intercourse  between  the  educated  and  the  igno- 
rant, this  will  be  found  the  most  ready  and  the  most  welcome. 

Time  warns  me  to  conclude,  and  I  would  only  say  further,  how  much  I  feel  thit 
all  the  means  of  recreation,  and  all  the  secondary  advantages  which  we  may  aflbid 
to  those  who  depend  on  us  in  any  way  for  their  guidance,  are  as  nothing  without 
the  ennobling  and  elevating  influence  of  faith  in  another  and  a  better  life,  both  as 
hoped  for  in  the  future  and  as  experienced  now.  And  that  I  think  we  ought,  in 
dealing  with  our  poorer  and  more  ignorant  neighbours,  to  count  upon  their  percep- 
tions of  a  higher  nature,  and  to  make  each  recreation  we  provide  as  ap  alternative  to 
their  daily  routine  contribute  in  some  way  to  their  ideal  of  happiness. 

For  in  truth,  the  lowest  do  not  think  their  dirt  and  squalor  the  right  and 
natural  state  for  human  beings.  They  do  not  think  their  broken  joyless  Uvea  the 
life  for  which  they  were  created  or  intended.  There  seems  always  in  the  loweei 
minds  some  ideal  to  which  we  may  appeal,  some  ideal  of  happiness  and  beauty  and 
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is  Eke  tlie  tmung-fork  by  whioh  we  set  a  mnsioal  uiBtniment.  The 
uwfcanixiient  xxu^  be  out  of  tone— -it  maybe  lowered  in  tone— it  may  seem  impossible 
to  raise  it,  but  still  the  standard  of  zi^i  is  admitted,  and  each  admiztare  with 
what  is  high  and  loving  in  man  or  in  natore— each  pore  form  of  enjoyment,  each 
tnie  time  of  rest,  helps  to  bring  the  standard  nearer,  and  to  make  men  believe 
more  in  the  posaibiU^  of  being  tbemselyes  partakers,  in  what  is  pore  and  what 
is  holy. 

Oaptain  Hbnbt  Tothbsb: — ^Having  spent  my  Hfe  in  the  marine  serrioe  of 
Bngiand,  I  think  this  is  the  right  time,  especially  in  socb  a  port  as  Liverpool,  to 
say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  recreations  of  seamen.    And  the  first  thing,  my 
Lord,  I  would  ask  for  is,  that  they  may  have  a  time  of  recreation ;  that  is  their 
Sundays.    It  is  oastomary  on  shore,  to  give  the  workman  half  of  Satorday  and  the 
whole  of  Sunday.    It  is  necessary  that  seamen  shonld  work  part  of  Sunday ;  but 
it  is  a  vezy  common  thing  for  them  to  be  kept  employed  during  the  whole,  or  a  large 
part  of  Sunday,  at  mmeceasaiy  work.    Now,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  aromid  me 
may  have  some  influence,  in  inducing  shipowners  to  request  their  commanders  to 
give  the  men  under  them  as  much  of  Sunday  as  they  possibly  can,  and  I  hope  they 
will  use  it.  Having  commanded  a  ship  for  many  years,  I  am  able  to  say,  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  give  them  the  greater  part  of  the  day.    On  my  voyages  to  India,  I  have 
made  it  a  practice  to  give  my  men  the  Sunday-^I  cannot  call  to  mind  more  than 
one  or  two  occasions  when  they  have  been  deprived  of  it — and  I  mftiwfaM'n  that 
it  is  a  great  benefit  to  them.    Our  friends  in  England  hardly  know  the  nature  of 
their  amusements  in  foreign  ports.    I  will  take  the  port  of  Calcutta,  with  which  I 
am  well  acquainted.    In  that  port  there  are  usually  from  two  to  three  thousand 
seamen.    Now,  all  of  you  know  that  a  ship  is  not  a  place  for  recreation.    The  fore- 
castle of  a  ship  which  has  to  pass  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  not  the  place  in 
whioh  to  enjoy  recreation  in  a  tropical  climate.  The  men  go  ashore,  and  seek  recrea- 
tion in  the  haunts  of  vice  in  Flag-street  and  Ghunam  Gully.  It  is  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  landsmen  to  suppose  that  the  Sailors*  Home  provides  for  their  wants  in  the 
matter  of  recreation.   The  Sailors'  Home  is  for  the  few  men  who  live  on  shore,  and 
a  veacy  good  institution  it  is ;  but  what  I  wish  to  see  is  an  institution  where  steady 
marzied  men,  and  young  lads  who  have  left  home  for  the  first  time,  may  go  and  sit 
down  and  enjoy  themselves.    Lord  Lawrence  gave  a  play-ground  for  the  seamen  in 
Calcutta,  and  he  said  he  saw  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  an  institute  for 
them  also.  If  an  institute  had  been  provided,  it  would  have  been  a  splendid  example 
for  other  foreign  ports.  A  play-ground  without  a  good  building,  Ib  not  of  much  use, 
though  I  have  seen  the  seamen  enjoying  many  a  game  of  foot-ball  and  cricket  there. 
A  movement  was  commenced  for  the  building  of  an  institute,  but  the  ^olone  pre-- 
vented  its  being  carried  out.    I  left  Calcutta,  and  soon  after  my  arrival  in  England 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  very  good  man,  a  friend  of  mine,  in  which  he  said,  "  Ton 
have  set  the  stone  rolling,  we  have  changed  its  course.*'    He  had  got  them  to  devote 
the  money  which  had  been  collected,  for  the  building  of  a  new  Sailors'  Home  in  place 
of  the  old  one.    Can  it  be  Tvrong  to  ask  the  Ctovemment  to  grant  a  piece  of  ground, 
and  to  place  upon  it  a  building  where  our  seamen,  who  are  the  veins  and  arteries 
of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  India,  can  obtain  ratioiuJ  amusement  ?  Having 
a  large  ship  and  a  large  saloon,  I  lighted  the  saloon  up  ia  the  evenings  during  our 
stay  at  Calcutta,  and  threw  it  open  as  an  evening  school ;  and  out  of  thirty  men 
ej^t  came  to  my  evening  class,  after  a  hard  day's  work  in  the  tropics,  to  learn 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  navigation.    Many  persons  say  '*  Sailors  are  such 
queer  creatures  we  can  do  nothing  for  them  ;'*  but  having  spent  thirty-three  years 
■BMrqrrt  tbam»  I  know  they  aw  just  as  good  as  people  on  shore.    I  have  in  my 
pocket  two  letters  from  the  boatswain's  mates  of  a  ship  just  arrived  at  Southampton, 
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in  wMoh  they  express  their  entire  oonourrenoe  in  my  yiews,  m  pabliehed  in  a  little 
pamphlet  entitled  *'  SailoTS'  wants  and  how  to  meet  them."  Th^  ask  espeoially 
for  their  Sunday.  They  say,  **  Why  should  we  be  kept  washing  decks,  equaling 
yards,  and  pnttiDg  the  ship  in  order  on  Snnday,  when  the  working  man  on  shrae  gets 
half  the  Saturday  and  has  nothing  to  do  on  Sunday?*'  I  must  say  that  there  are 
some  shipowners  who  are  excellent  men  ;  and  in  that  very  pamphlet  I  mention  one 
belonging  to  Glasgow,  who  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  he  was  desirous  to  afford  his  men 
recreation,  but  his  great  difficulty  was  to  get  his  commanders  to  enter  into  the  subject 
t  think,  if  we  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  we  may  get  both  shipowners  and  com* 
manders  to  do  more  for  the  recreation  and  improvement  of  seamen ;  and  I  am  son 
the  men  will  thoroughly  appreciate  our  efforts  in  their  behalf.  They  are  yery  honest 
spoken ;  and  to  those  commanders  who  take  an  interest  in  them  they  say,  "  U  you 
consider  what  we  haye  to  meet  at  both  ends  of  our  yoyage,  what  is  the  use  of 
preaching  to  us  in  the  middle  ?"  The  proyision  of  suitable  recreation,  woiking 
with  religion  and  up  to  religion,  would,  therefore,  I  think  be  a  great  boon  to  oar 
seamen. 

Jahbs  Fort  Watson,  Esq.  (Secretary  to  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  and 
Band  of  Hope  Society.)—!  shall  begin  my  remarks  by  mAlriT^g  a  statement  of  what 
1  think  I  have  proved,  by  twenty  years'  parochial  experience  amongst  the  woridng 
classes  in  large  towns.  And  that  is,  that  it  is  my  candid  opinion  that  tiiousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  who  are  baptised  and  confirmed  in  the  Church 
of  England,  have  been  entirely  lost  to  her,  in  consequence  oi  the  Clergy  not  taking 
up  the  recreation  of  the  people  and  putting  it  upon  a  pure  basis.  I  think  the  Bev. 
Erskine  Clarke,  in  his  parochial  experience  will  have  been  often  asked  the 
question  —  "  What  becomes  of  our  senior  scholars  in  our  Sunday  Schools  ?  What 
becomes  of  our  young  men  and  young  women  who  have  been  taken  to  the  font 
and  baptised,  and  have  been  taken  before  the  Bishop  to  be  confirmed,  and  yet 
when  tiiey  come  to  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  pass  away  from  under  the  eje 
of  the  Clergyman  and  the  Sunday  School  superintendent  ?"  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  in  past  years,  and  is  said  at  the  present  time,  about  reaching  working  men  and 
women — ^the  husbands  and  wives ;  but  I  maintain  that  if  we,  as  a  Church,  intend 
to  hold  our  way,  we  must  direct  our  attention  to  the  young  men,  who  will  in  a  very 
short  time  become  the  fathers,  and  the  young  women,  who  will  in  a  short  time 
become  the  mothers.  I  think  that  one  of  the  most  important  movements  of  the 
present  day  would  be  one  which  would  enlist  into  the  service  of  the  Church,  in 
some  way  or  other,  the  rising  generation — the  thousands  of  young  men  in  our  large 
towns  from  the  age  of  fourteen  up  to  twenty.  Take  a  parish  in  Liverpool  contain- 
ing 10,000  souls.  In  that  parish  there  will  be  500  youths  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  twenty.  Does  the  parochial  Clergyman  know  the  &00  youths  ?  They 
go  into  offices  as  Clerks,  or  they  go  into  shops,  and  they  come  into  oontaet  with 
young  men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  singing  saloons,  and  other  wmiUi'  pUuKs 
of  amusement;  and  you  would  be  astonished  to  hear  them  talk  about  Dick 
Turpin  and  highway  robbers,  and  about  theatres  and  places  of  that  description. 
What  are  the  Clergy  doing  for  that  class  ?  One  of  the  most  important  practical 
suggestions  arising  out  of  the  question  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  Youth's 
Institute  in  every  parish  of  10,000  souls.  It  is  my  conviction  that  no  parish  can  be 
thoroughly  and  systematically  and  effectually  worked,  unless  there  is  some  such  insti- 
tute established  in  connection  with  the  Church.  It  has  been  stated  by  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Clarke  that  it  is  very  important  to  have  the  Churches  open  during  the  day.  I 
grant  that  it  is  exceedingly  important  to  have  services  during  the  week,  and  to 
preach  to  the  people ;  but  the  people  want  something  besides  preaching  after  they 
return  from  their  daily  work,  and  if  there  is  no  other  place  to  go  to,  they  will  go  to 
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tbe  pabHe  house,  whioh,  in  a  oortain  8enM«  does  meet  a  want.  Then  I  maintain 
70a  ought  not  to  ha^e  simply  a  national  sdbooL  Some  people  say  Working  Men*B 
Inetitixtes  have  failed;  and  I  will  tell  yon  why.  A  nmnber  of  phUanthropio  men 
say,  *'  We  will  have  an  Institute  ;*'  and  they  convert  an  infant  school  into  an  Insti- 
tnte—a  dark,  wretched,  miserable  looking  place,  with  one  gas-light  in  it.  Well,  a 
man  goes  there  with  his  white  linen  jacket  on,  and  he  puts  his  sleeve  on  an  ink  pot 
in  one  of  the  desks,  and  gets  it  covered  with  ink ;  and  his  wife  hates  the  Institate. 
Yoa  must  have  a  separate  building,  well  lighted,  well  aired,  and  well  seated,  and 
make  the  working  man  comfortable.  I  think  Mr.  Clarke  paid  a  great  tribute  to 
the  temperance  movement.  If  the  National  Church  had  taken  up  the  question  of 
temperance  twenty  years  ago,  we  should  not  have  had  the  drunkenness  we  have  in 
Liverpool.  It  is  a  great  natioiuJ  question,  and  the  natioiuJ  Clergy  ought  to  take 
it  up,  and  stand  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle.  I  am  an  advocate  for  Bands  of 
Hope ;  and  I  think  we  can  never  prosper  unless  we  have  an  Institute  next  door 
to  the  Church. 

Thx  Bsv.  John  Boott,  (Viear  of  St.  MaryU,  Hull,  and  PreHdent  of  the  HuU 
Church  Institute : — The  last  speaker  made  a  very  important  remark,  and  asked 
one  or  two  important  questions.  The  one  which  struck  me  most  was,  **  What 
are  we  doing  for  the  young  people— those  boys  and  girls  who,  after  being  in  our 
day  and  Sunday  schools,  and  after  being  confirmed,  are  slipping  away  from  us 
altogether?"  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  give  you  some  idea  of  what  bas  been  done, 
and  may  be  done  t>y  better  and  cleverer  persons  than  myself,  in  the  work  of 
endeavouring  to  keep  a  hold  on  those  young  people.  This  is  a  work  which  I  think 
should  be  taken  up  by  the  laity  rather  than  by  the  clergy.  I  will  speak  presently 
of  the  way  in  which  a  clergyman  can  join  in  the  recreations  of  the  people — a  subject 
which  has  not  been  much  touched  upon  yet ;  but  now  I  would  q>eak  more  of  what 
the  laity  can  do,  if  they  will,  towards  taking  care  of  those  who  are  leaving  our 
sehoolfl.  In  my  parish  we  have  converted  one  school-room— not  a  dirty,  dingy,  infimt 
school,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  large,  handsome  boys*  national  school,  as  big  as  this 
room,  with  an  open  roof — ^into  a  gymnasium,  for  the  use  of  the  boys  at  night.  I 
know  there  is  some  objection  to  gymnasiums ;  but  the  reason  we  have  done  it  is, 
that  at  every  music  hall  in  HuU  there  are  acrobatic  perfoimances,  which  attract 
large  numbers  of  young  people,  and  who  are  thus  drawn  by  those  performances  to 
scenes  of  debauchexy.  Tou  may  think  we  are  training  these  boys  to  have  a  liking 
for  these  places ;  I  think  not ;  I  think  we  are  really  keeping  them  away  from  such 
places.  I  happen  to  have  among  my  Church  Work  Associates  a  layman,  who 
has  devoted  himself  entirely  to  this  sort  of  work,  and  he  has  fitted  up  our 
school-room  with  trapezes  and  bars ;  and  I  believe  he  has  even,  when  I  have  not 
been  there,  gone  as  far  as  boxing  gloves.  The  efFect  of  this  is  that  on  winter  nights 
—on  alternate  nights  with  the  night  school—  you  may  see  fifty  or  tixty  boys  in 
the  room  in  all  attitudes,  spending  the  whole  evening  in  the  place.  We  keep  this 
stziotly  in  connection  with  our  Sunday  school.  We  never  allow  non-members  of 
Sunday  school  to  be  members  of  the  recreation  club ;  so  that  by  that  means  we  keep 
them,  and  teach  them  something  better  than  gymnastics,  on  Sundays.  I  think 
ip^Tn^AhiTig  of  the  same  sort  should  be  done  for  girls.  Do  not,  however,  misunder- 
stand me.  They  might,  I  think,  have  some  work  given  them  to  do  for  some  parti- 
cular mission,  or  something  of  that  sort,  during  which  time  some  one  might  read  to 
them,  and  the  evening  might  be  concluded  with  gymnastics  of  a  very  mild  type,  in 
the  shape  of  skipping-ropes,  or  playing  **  puss-in-the-comer,*'  and  they  might  have 
a  little  quiet  dance  by  themselves — by  themselves,  mind  t  This  I  think  might 
really  be,  put  into  practice  with  a  little  care.  I  should  like  to  speak  briefly  of  the 
way  clergymen  might  join  in  the  different  recreations  of  the  people ;  and  first  I  will 
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take  up  the  imbjeet  of  ezonrsionB.    They  are  a  neoeesity  f6r  cm  town  people,  bred  in 
alleys   and  living  there  in  rooms   in  which  they  ean  hardly  breathe.   Ws 
have    had   two    this    year,    in    one    of    whioh    the    dergy    took    a    mora 
special    part  ;    the  other   was   confined  to   the    laity.      Having    a    nmnber 
of  people  associated   together   for    Church   work,   we   have   been    enabled  to 
hand   over    to   a   committee    of   them   the   whole    management  of  anything 
of  this  sort ;  and  the  other  day  we  took  our  Snnday  schools  and  the  parents  and 
teachers,  to  the  nnmber  of  five  hmidred,  by  a  special  train  some  distance  into  tbe 
comitiy  on  to  the  hills,  and  brotxght  them  back  without  a  mishap,  flniwhing  up  witk 
a  tea-party.    Every  particle  of  the  work,  to  every  little  matter  of  detail,  even  to 
collecting  the  money  for  it,  was  done  by  lay  helpers.    There  was  not  a  sin^e  dip 
or  mishap ;  nothing  had  been  mismanaged,  and  nothing  was  left  undone.    People 
had  been  told  off  to  attend  to  different  parts  of  the  work,  and  they  had  done  it 
well.    We  have,  as  I  have  mentioned,  a  Church  Work  Association,  wtdch.  also 
went  an  excursion.    We  thought  that  this  excursion  should  be  rather  more  of  a 
religiooB   character,   if   possible,    than   the   School   excursion.      We   therefon 
arranged  to  go  to  a  place  where  we  could  have  the  use  of  the  Pariah  Church  ol 
the  village,  at  the  end  of  the  day;  and  by  leave  of  the  Clergyman,  we  woe 
enabled,  before  coming  back  to  the  train  at  night,  to  use  the  Church  for  Evening 
Prayer.    One  very  energetic  associate  himself  took  all  the  surplices  for  the  ohcnr, 
and  we  took  our  psalters,  and  we  were  enabled  to  give  this  little  village,  with  ils 
beautiful,  restored  Church,  a  full  choral  service ;  which  was  not  only  vexy  mueh 
appreciated  by  the  people  of  the  village,  who  came  in  to  hear  it,  and  not  onij 
excessively  delightful  to  our  own  people,  who  engaged  in  it»  but  also  veiy  agreeable 
to  the  Vicar  of  the  Parish,  who  helped  us  in  the  service,  and  said  kind  words  of 
welcome,  and  wished  us  to  come  again.     Some  people  may  doubt  as  to  the 
expediency  of  ending  in  that  way  a  day  devoted  to  pleasure.    Some  said,  befoie  we 
went,  when  the  idea  was  suggested  to  them,  "  How  veiy  nice,"  and  others  aaid 
**  How  very  funny ;  *'  whilst  others  said,  how  vexy  unpleasant  it  would  be.    Well, 
I  think  the  unpleasant  people  did  not  come,  and  the  funny  people  agreed  witti 
those  who  thought  it  was  very  nice ;  and  those  who  thought  it  would  be  niee 
thought  it  was  very  pleasant.    The  result  has  been  that  we  have  had  a  request 
that  we  shall  never  have  another  excursion  without  being  able  to  get  the  use  of  a 
Church,  in  which  to  have  a  service  at  the  end  of  the  day.    I  must  apologise  f6r 
apparent  egotism  in  my  remarks,  but  I  thought  practical  experience  might  help 
those  who  are  feeling  their  way  to  something  of  the  kind  better  than  anything  else. 
The  Bev.  Williah  Glaister. — My  Lord,  it  was  with  no  slight  feeling  of 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  that  I  observed  that  the  Becreations  of  the  People  was  one 
of  the  subjects  appointed  for  discussion  at  this  year's  Church  Congrees.    I  oonsider 
it  a  liberal  and  timely  concession  to  the  taste  and  requirements  of  the  age ;  and 
I  believe  that  a  large  number  of  the  younger  Clergy  have  shared  this  pleasme 
with  me,  for  I  feel  persuaded  that  my  senior  and  elder  brethren,  whom  I  see  armmd 
me,  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  we  juniors — the  Curates  of  the  day — irho 
are  most  concerned  and  most  personally  interested  in  the  amusement  and  reoreft- 
tions  of  the  people.    U  the  seniors  devise  recreations,  we  juniors  have  to  eany 
out  their  plans.    I  speak  then,  my  Lord,  as  a  junior,  as  a  Curate,  and  so  enve 
your  indulgence  and  forbearance.    Now,  my  sympathies  are  with  the  young,  and 
it  is  about  their  amusements,  and  in  their  behalf,  that  I  now  address  you.    Old 
people  can  amuse  themselves,  or  have  other  interests  to  occupy  them,  but  yomg 
people  must  be  amused ;  and  I  suppose,  my  Lord,  that  as  I  fnd  this  subjeet 
down  on  your  Programme,  you  uphold  the  principle  that  it  is  one  ci  the  dirties 
of  every  Clergyman,  if  not  actively  to  engage  in,  at  least  aotively  to  intex^et 
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binueU,  in  All  the  gsmee,  8p<Mi8,  amuBemenis,  and  reereatioiifl  of  hid  Parishioners. 
I  hail  this  prinoiplo  with  nncpilklifled  delight.     Kothxcig  to  mj  mind  is  more 
ii^rafioiiu  to  the  welfaire  and  well-being  of  a  parish  than  ftn  obsiraotiYe  poHoy 
on  the  part  of  the  Clergy  with  regard  to  the  people^s  amusements.    Kow,  I  don't 
thizik  there  Is  any  reoreation  that  is  popular  among  ns  as  EngUshmen  that  is  bad 
in  itself ;  and  there  are  Tory  few  whioh,  if  properly  direoted,  are  not  ^ery  good* 
The  eril  is  this,  that  the  amusements  of  the  young  people  of  the  middle  and 
low«r  classes  are  not  soffieiently  oonntenanoed  t>y  their  sodal  superiors.    They  are 
ignored  by  them,  they  are  left  too  much  to  themselves,  and  so  their  amusements 
either  ran  into  riot  or  beoome  tasteless  and  insipid.    I  will  tell  you  what  they 
toe  lake.    They  are  like  a  pie  without  any  salt  or  seasoning;  and,  my  Lord,  I  hold 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  those  people,  who  think  they  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  to  throw 
in  their  seasoning  into  this  humble  pie*    Now,  nmusements  are  either  out-door  in 
rammer,  or  in-door  in  winter ;  and  I  think  it  to  be  the  test  of  a  good  out-door 
amnsement,  that  it  be  manly,  healthy,  and  invigorating.     There  is  no  game 
ci  any  sort  or  deeeription  which  fulfils  these  conditions  like  oriokei     The  best 
loeal  Board  of  Health  is  a  erioket  ground,  and  the  best  moral  dub  a  Cricket  Club, 
ten  times  better  than  all  those  clubs  which  call  themselyes  "  Toung  Men's  Christian 
AsBoeiations,"  and^  the  Hke,  which  are  not  rery  invigorating,  either  to  the  mind 
or  muscle ;  in  fact,  on  the  contrary,  rather  debilitating.     We  have  got  one 
Christian  Association,  which  U  a  good  one — the  Church — and  we  have  no  need  of 
any  more  of  that  sort.    My  Lord,  the  time  allotted  to  me  will  not  allow  of  my 
pointing  out  to  you  how  the  salt  of  good  manners,  good  morals,  and  erexy  manly 
virtue  is  to  be  found  in  the  cricket  field,  and  gives  a  tone  to  every  good  cricketer ; 
but  this  I  will  say,  that  I  fully  believe  that  the  county  to  which  I  belong — Not- 
tinghamshire— is  largely  indebted  for  its  high  standard  of  morality  to  its  nume- 
rous cricket  clubs,  and  the  great  interest  taken  in  cricket  in  that  county  by  all 
dasses.    Well,  you  will  say,  **  Cricket  is  a  good  school  for  boys  and  men,  but  what 
about  the  girls ;  they  can't  play  at  cricket."    Then,  I  tell  you,  I  have  seen  them 
play,  and  not  badly  either;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  don't  think  we  want  to  offer  any 
inducement  to  girls  to  leave  their  homes  more  than  is  necessary.  We  must  bring  their 
amusements  to  them  in  the  shape  of  books  or  otherwise ;  but  I  will  say  this  much, 
that  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  discountenance,  nay  more,  I  will  say  I  sincerely 
advocate,  that  good  old  custom  of  a  country  dance  on  the  village  green  or  cricket  field. 
I  know  a  great  many  people  have  the  strongest  objections  to  dancing,  and  hate  it 
with  a  will ;  but  I  can  tell  them  that  nothing  can  be  more  unresonable.    Just  look 
at  the  counter  attractions  they  set  up  instead — Drop  Handkerchief,  Kiss  in  the 
Ring,  d^c,  &c.    Bahl    I  can't  bear  to  speak  of  them,  and  call  them  innocent, 
forsooth  I    Why,  only  look  at  the  riot  in  these  games,  the  shoving  and  pushing, 
the  kissing  and  squeezing.    It  is  the  lowest  of  the  low ;  but  I  never  saw  anything 
except  the  greatest  decorum  prevail  whenever  the  simplest  folks  began  to  dance. 
The  reason  is  this,  that  in  dancing  they  have  a  model  in  their  betters,  and  they 
endeavour  to  imitate  it,  and  dance  in  the  same  way ;  but  where  the  proper  model 
18  to  be  found  for  the  decorous  playing  of  "  Kiss  in  the  Ring,"  I  never  could 
discover.     Perhaps   some  of  the  advocates    for   these   counter-attractions   will 
be  able  to  teU  me.     Now  those  monster  galas,  which  are  so  common  in  some 
of  our  large  towns,  I  detest  and  abominate.     They  do  an  immense  deal  of 
mischief,  and  their  effect  upon  society  is  altogether  pernicious ;  but  if  you  wotild 
only  have  an  annual  dance  at  home,  on  your  own  cricket  grounds,  I  am  sure  your 
pec^  would  never  care  to  go  to  these  monster  galas,  or  to  endure  the  over- 
erpwding,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger,  of  those  Excursion  Trains,  which  bring 
them  back  at  a  very  late  hour  of  the  night,  if  ever  they  get  home  at  alL 
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All  the  mario  of  the  ooimtiy  is  in  the  North.  Again,  I  think  it  of  Taiy  gmt 
importance,  as  bearing  npon  the  peereation  of  the  people,  and  espeeially  of  gifli, 
that  erezy  county,  or  diTiaion  of  a  county,  ehonld  hare  a  Book-EEawking  Soeiflty, 
The  bookBeller'8  ahop  is  the  rich  man's  shop.  The  poor  man  never  enters  oob. 
There  is  a  sort  of  aristocratic  flaYonr  about  it  which  he  doesn't  like  to  fMC.  If 
fk  good  book-hawker  goes  round  to  the  villages  and  farm  houses,  the  sale  of  boob 
is  very  great.  People  will  readily  buy  books,  when  brought  to  their  homes,  vfao 
would  nerer  think  of  entering  a  bookseller's  shop.  I  don't  think  the  good,  dieap 
literature  of  the  day  has  reached  the  homes  of  the  poor.  The  publishers  of  taahj 
periodicals  have  got  their  works  into  circulation,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  get  the 
"better  class  of  magazines  circulated  amongst  the  poor.  There  are  many  instmetife 
and  entertuning  magazines,  which  poor  people  would  be  ready  and  wiUing  to 
give  their  money  for,  if  thoy  could  get  them  without  gcang  into  a  bookseller's  ahop 
for  them.  The  delight  of  a  poor  man,  if  you  will  lend  him  a  book,  is  veiy  grail 
He  will  read  it  over  and  over  again.  Book-Hawking  Societies  are  vexy  snoeenfal 
in  the  South.  There  is  a  society  in  the  South  East  of  Sussex  which,  I  beUere^ 
sells  nearly  £800  worth  of  books  every  year  by  means  of  two  hawkers,  and  tha 
books  are  almost  entirely  bought  by  the  labouring  poor.  There  is  a  society  in  ths 
North  of  Lincolnshire,  which  sells  from  £400  to  £600  worth  of  books  in  a  year ;  and 
I  think,  if  every  county  had  one  of  these  societies,  great  advantage  would  reeoli 
Of  course,  there  must  be  a  Committee  of  Laymen  and  Clergy  to  select  the  boob; 
and,  if  the  societies  are  properly  managed,  they  are  self-supporting. 

The  Yen.  Abohdxaooh  Embbt  : — ^I  take  a  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  recrea- 
tions of  the  people.  Before  going  into  it,  however,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
persuaded  that  in  future  Congresses,  we  shall  have  more  of  these  sectional  meetings. 
It  cannot  but  be  perceived  that  in  this  sectional  meeting  we  get  more  disenasLoo 
than  in  the  large  meetings  in  the  other  room.  I  am  not  against  large  meet- 
ings ;  I  think  it  is  essential  to  have  a  large  meeting  every  day ;  but  when  an 
immense  number  of  intelligent  persons  come  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
with  their  varied  experiences,  you  want  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say,  and  they 
are  afraid  to  get  up  in  the  large  meeting,  whilst  they  are  not  afraid  to  get  up  here. 
The  fact  is,  I  should  be  frightened  to  get  np  in  the  great  hall,  but  I  am  glad  to 
speak  here.  I  should  like  to  talk  about  the  way  to  make  the  commons  useful  for 
recreation,  about  theatres,  and  about  acting  charades,  which  good  people  who  wonH 
go  to  theatres  indulge  in ;  and  I  should  like  to  talk  about  music,  and  vindicate  the 
south ;  and  about  glee  singing ;  but  I  must  keep  mjself  to  one  or  two  particular 
points  which  have  come  within  my  experience.  I  may  say  that  I  think  recreation 
is  a  most  religious  question ;  and  I  think  the  reason  why  so  many  of  our  people 
don't  attend  our  public  religious  services  is,  that  we  don't  consider  sufficiently  the 
recreations  of  the  people.  We  go  about  with  long  faces,  making  religion  look  miser- 
able, and  so  our  working  classes,  who  are  confined  all  the  week  long,  say,  "We  cant 
go  and  be  made  miserable  on  Sundays ;"  whereas  if  we  did  our  best  to  show  them 
that  we  took  as  much  interest  in^  pleasure  as  they  could  wish  to  do,  and  that  we 
wished  to  consult  their  best  interests  on  the  week  day,  by  promoting  recreatum, 
they  would  say,  '*  What  fine  feUows  these  parsons  are ;  what  a  fine,  social,  happy 
religion  that  Christian  religion  is ;  we  will  not  give  all  our  time  on  week  days  to 
work  and  on  Sundays  to  miserable  pleasure,  but  we  will  give  some  portion  to  Ood, 
who  has  put  over  us  a  set  of  teachers  who  think  of  our  bodies  as  well  as  of  our  soola.'* 
Mr.  Clarke  has  defined  recreation  as  something  very  different  from  pastime ;  and 
in  speaking  ol  the  people  as  being  the  rank  and  file  of  labour's  army,  he  bxou^ 
to  my  mind  a  movement  in  which  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  which 
I  think  has  provided  a  most  recreative  amusement  for  our  people,  namely,  the 
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Bifle  morement.  It  may  seam  rather  eozions  thai  a  olergyman  should  take  mueh 
interest  in  that  moYement.  People  may  say  at  first  sight — "  Why,  it  is  oonneeted 
with  war,  and  a  clergyman  is  supposed  to  he  an  adyoeate  of  peace ;"  but  I  maintain 

that  this  Bifle  movement — ^whidh  at  Cambridge  began  in  my  rooms  in  1869 ^has 

had  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  people,  producing  for  them  real  pleasure, 
bringing  together  all  classes  of  the  community,  softening  dass  differences,  and 
affording  healthy  amusement  to  the  young,  whilst  wiser  and  older  people  have  taken 
a  great  interest  in  it.  It  has  produced  happiness  in  this  country,  and  I  believe  it  has 
siso  secured  peace  to  it.  Ten  years  ago,  one  was  ashamed  to  hear  people  talking  in 
this  way ;  **  What  a  dreadful  thing  it  would  be  if  the  French  came  into  this  country. 
The  French  would  come  in  at  one  side  of  London,  and  the  guards  would  run  out  at 
the  other ;"  and  if  somebody  abroad  said  something  or.other,  down  went  the  stocks 
and  many  of  us  lost  money.  But  the  moment  we  got  the  Bifle  movement,  and 
strangers  began  to  see  we  could  defend  ourselves,  eveiybody  said,  **What  a  fine-hearted 
people  they  are ;  we  will  not  go  and  attack  them."  A  clergyman,  therefore,  has  a 
perfect  right  to  speak  of  the  Bifle  movement  as  a  peace  movement.  But  he  has 
also  a  right  to  speak  about  it  as  a  re<neation.  I  don't  think  any  movement  during  the 
last  ten  years  has  had  more  effect  in  improving  the  morals  of  the  people.  It  has 
improved  the  morals  of  our  University  men,  drawing  them  away  from  biUiaid-rooms 
and  other  places  which  did  them  no  good.  You  want  your  young  men  to  give  a 
good  portion  of  their  time  to  study,  and  a  portion  to  out-door  exercises,  to  keep  their 
bodies  fresh  and  vigorous  for  study.  The  Bifle  movement  does  this ;  and  it  has 
also  caused  a  great  increase — ^perhaps  in  our  Universities  to  a  large  extent — ^in 
the  practice  of  other  out-door  exercises,  such  as  jumping,  foot-races,  cricketing, 
boating,  and  so  on.  What  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  tiy  and  encourage  all  these 
things,  but  to  take  care  that  they  don't  run  into  excess.  I  was  going  to  give  a 
little  history  of  the  Bifle  movement,  but  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  not  have  time  to  do 
that.  Don't  let  this  Bifle  movement  fail.  From  time  to  time  the  Government  are 
trying  to  bring  back  a  little  of  the  red-tape  system ;  they  sometimes  try  to  exercise 
rather  a  false  economy ;  and  they  are  sometimes  inclined  to  make  the  movement 
not  a  pleasure  but  a  burden,  by  increasing  too  much  the  discipline.  Now,  I  say  let 
clergymen  speak  to  the  great  military  authorities  of  this  kingdom,  and  say  to  them, 
"  I>on't  you  ruin  a  movement  which  has  had  great  effect  in  supporting  the  country, 
and  giving  it  a  high  tone  with  respect  to  other  countries.  Don't  you,  by  making  it 
too  much  of  a  discipline  for  people,  make  it  a  burden,  and  so  ruin  it."  Look  at  our 
country  parishes,  and  see  how  very  often  our  country  rustics  are  dull  and  stupid, 
and^I  am  sorry  to  say  too  often — ^fnll  of  vice.  That  is  partly  due  to  their  bad 
accommodation,  to  the  miserable  dwellings  in  which  th^  live,  and  to  other  influ- 
ences ;  but  it  is  also  due  very  much  to  their  not  having  some  amusement  which  would 
bring  them  socially  together ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  better  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  country  than  to  encourage  the  Bifle  movement  amongst  our  rustics. 
There  is  another  matter  in  connection  with  the  Bifle  movement.  When  we 
started  the  movement  in  Cambridge,  one  very  good  man  supported  us  for  a 
time;  but  after  a  while  we  said,  "We  want  some  music"  —  Southerns  like 
music,  too — and  we  went  to  him  and  said,  "  We  want  money  for  a  band." 
He  replied,  "No.  Tou  are  stupid  people.  I  thought  the  Bifle  move- 
ment a  capital  thing,  but  these  brass  bands  are  ridiculous,  and  I  wiU  not  help 
you  at  all."  Now,  these  bands  are  most  important  as  means  of  recreation  for 
the  people.  There  is  a  certain  churchwarden  in  my  Archdeaconry  who  has  reformed 
bis  village,  by  forming  the  boys  of  the  village  into  a  band.  It  was  a  most  depraved 
Tillage.  The  poor  boys  had  no  amusement ;  they  were  not  brought  together  under 
good  social  influences,  but  th^  went  about  by  themselves,  ragged  and  dirty  and 
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worse,  and  this  good  man— who  is  a  fine,  hearty,  spirited  yeoman,  and  Tetymnawal, 
though  a  Southerner— determined  he  would  organise  a  hand  for  their  amnaement. 
Well,  he  ooUeoted  a  small  sum  of  money  and  raised  a  hand ;  and  he  haa  now  twenty 
or  thirty  hoys  who  practise,  and  occasionally  go  about  to  the  neighbouring  Tillagei 
showing  their  skill ;  and  he  says,  the  alteration  in  the  tone  and  manners  of  thoe 
boys,  the  respect  which  they  show  to  their  superiors,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
th^  do  their  work,  is  remarkable  when  contrasted  with  their  former  behft^oor. 
Therefore,  I  say,  let  clergy  and  laity  all  through  the  country  try  to  keep  na  this 
Bifle  movement,  and  have  plenty  of  music  connected  therewith.    I  peas  from  the 
Rifle  movement  to  another  movement  in  which  I  have  taken  some  interest ;  that 
is  Choral  Festivals.    I  maintain  that  Choral  Festivals  have  a  moat  important 
bearing  upon  the  social  happiness  of  the  people.    The  moment  I  became  Arch- 
deacon of  Ely,  I  called  together  the  clergy  of  my  Archdeaconry,  and  I  induced  them 
to  start  Choral  Festivals.    A  few  of  the  clergy  objected ;  but  it  ia  rather  a  good 
thing  that  we  should  have  a  few  narrow-minded  men,  for  I  do  believe  their  opposi- 
tion is  a  wonderfal  help.    The  majority  of  the  clergy  of  my  Archdeaconry  agreed 
to  have  them ;  but  one  of  them — a  very  good  and  excellent  man — was  kind  enough, 
on  the  Sunday  before  we  were  to  have  our  Choral  Festival,  to  denounce  from  his 
pulpit  the  Dean  of  Ely  and  myself,   who   were   to   be  the   preaehers   on   the 
occasion.    What  was  the  grand  result  ?    Our  church  was  overflowing.    We  have 
never  had  such  an  offertory  since.  Of  course,  the  good  man  never  preached  against 
us  again.    And  what  has  been  the  effect  of  these  Choral  Festivals  ?  Why,  they  have 
joined  together  the  deigy  and  the  laity.  They  have  brought  out  money— which  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  do  sometimes — from  the  farmers*  purses.  And  they  have  done 
something  else.    Farmers,  somehow — ^I  believe  farming  has  something  to  do  with 
it— don't  like  to  give  money,  but  they  are  veiy  often  willing  to  give  materials;  and 
we  see  at  our  Festivals  the  farmers*  waggons  coming  in,  full  of  their  lahourera  and 
poor  people,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  of  the  wives  as  well  as  the  men ;  and  thus  theee 
festivals,  socially,  have  had  a  most  important  bearing  in  smoothing  the  way  and 
reconciling  the  majority  to  labour  heartily,  according  to  God*8  dispensation,  for 
those  whom,  in  His  Providence,  He  has  put  over  them  in  the  world,  and  in  making 
farmers  regard  their  labourers  as  human  beings  like  themselves,  one  with  them  in 
Christ,  brethren  whom  Christ  loves  and  whom  he  came  to  redeem,  and  to  save, 
and  to  elevate.     They  have  also  had  a  most  important  influence — in  my  ArA- 
deaconry,  at  any  rate — ^in  joining  together  clergymen  of  all  shades  of  opinion. 
These  are  very  important  points— the  gathering  together  of  the  laity  with  the  clergy, 
the  softening  of  class  differences,  the  promotion  of  a  musical  taste,  and  the  stirring 
up  of  a  deeper  interest  in  religious  worship  and  religious  praise.    The  people  have 
gone  away  from  our  Festivals  back  to  their  villages,  and,  becoming  ashamed  of  their 
miserable  tunes,  they  have  insisted  on  the  introduction  of  choral  musio  into  their 
Church  services.    Every  now  and  then  they  have  had  an  anthem,  and,  even  in 
churches  where  the  clergyman  did  not  like  to  introduce  monotone,  they  had  said 
sometimes,  "  Don*t  you  think  we  might  imitate  the  Choral  Festival,  and  some 
Sunday  evening  have  one  for  ourselves  f**    Therefore,  I  say,  let  the  Clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  take  an  interest  in  what  may  be  called  social  recreations,  such 
as  the  rifle  corps,  cricket  dubs,  boating  Clubs,  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  let 
them  also  take  a  great  interest  in  the  more  religious  recreative  amusements,  such 
as  Choral  Festivals.    One  word,  in  conclusion,  as  to  our  Universities.    I  tmst  the 
people  of  England  will  take  care  that  what  has  been  the  glory  of  this  land— the 
fine,  open,  honest,  reUgious,  and  social  feeUng  of  the  Universities— is  not  nar- 
rowed down.    It  will  be  makmg  them  the  very  pest  of  the  land.    We  don't  want  to 
have  them  mere  places  of  secular  education ;  but  we  don't  want  to  have  them  made 
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plaoes  of  ednoation  where  onr  young  men  are  to  be  diyided  from  one  another — 
Baptists  from  WeeloTans,  and  Wesleyans  from  Ohnroh  of  England  men — aoqniring 
all  sorts  of  diflerenoes  of  feeling,  and  then  going  down  into  their  parishes  or  ohapek 
or  distriots,  and  carrying  their  miserable  differences  with  them.  No ;  if  we  are  to  haye 
an  expansion  of  onr  Uniyersities,  don't,  I  say,  let  us  break  up  onr  present  system. 
Let  OB  keep  all  our  men  together  as  mnoh  as  possible  in  edncation,  social  and 
xelic^oiis.  I  belieye  that  in  that  way  yon  will  perhaps  diminish  your  great  differ- 
ences, and,  at  any  rate,  yon  will  haye  your  clergy  in  fatnre,  what  they  haye  been 
in  the  past,  the  great  leaders  of  the  social  as  weU  as  the  religions  moyements 
of  the  land. 

The  Bey.  Jamxs  InynvB :— ^When  I  came  here,  I  had  no  thought  or  intention  of 
saying  a  word  npon  the  subject  which  has  been  brought  before  you,  but  I  found  the 
sentiments  expressed  so  entirely  in  accordance  with  those  I  haye  long  entertained, 
snd  which  I  haye  seen  practically  carried  out  to  some  extent,  that  I  was  induced  to 
send  up  my  card,  in  the  hope  that  the  testimony  of  an  aged  man,  who  has  grown  grey 
and  blind  in  the  sendee  of  Christ,  maybe  of  some  use  to  my  younger  brethren.  There 
is  one  thing  which  we  should  all  guard  against,  and  it  is  this.    We  hear  sentiments 
expressed  which  we  approye,  perhaps  admire ;  we  hear  plans  detailed  which  we 
think  exceedingly  good ;  we  hear  men  telling  how  they  haye  succeeded  in  their 
plans,  and  we  cheer  them ;  but  then,  too  often,  we  go  away  and  do  nothing  our- 
selyes.    Will  you  pardon  me  for  saying  that  the  Clergy  haye  a  great  deal  to  answer 
for,  especially  in  large  towns,  for  the  known  loss  of  the  working  classes  to  the 
Church.     We  must   take   other  steps   than   we   haye  done  heretofore.     I  am 
glad  to  hear  recreation  and  amusement  spoken  of   as  things  to  be  considered^ 
as   religious.     I  haye  always   thought   them   so.     I  haye  taught  my  young 
people — and   I   haye  had   a  number  of   young   people   under  my   care — to 
regard  amusements  as  part  of  their  religion,  and  to  show  by  their  conduct  whilst 
engaged  in  amusements,  the  power  of  religion  upon  them ;  and  it  has  giyen  them  a 
refinement  which  nothing  else  could  possibly  haye  giyen  them.     Bear  with  me 
whilst  I  state  to  you  briefly  what  I  haye  done  in  my  own  parish.  I  approye  entirely 
of  haying  a  place  for  amusement — a  place  where  our  working  people  can  meet  any 
day  of  the  week,  and  any  hour  of  the  day ;  but  we  haye  not  always  the  means  of 
getting  such  a  place,  and  therefore  we  must  make  the  best  of  what  we  haye.    I  was 
sorry  to  hear  infant  schools  spoken  of  as  dark  and  dingy  and  dirty  places.    I  hope 
that  is  a  libel.    I  know  my  own  schools  are  kept  perfectly  clean.    It  is  true  that  a 
drop  of  ink  may  be  spilt  on  the  desk ;  but  if  a  man  stained  his  white  jacket  with 
it,  U  he  would  only  come  up  and  tell  me,  I  would  say  to  him,  **  Just  go  to  James 
GaskeU,  he  has  got  some  stuff  which  wiU  take  it  out,  and  he  will  take  it  out  for 
yon  in  a  minute."    I  try  to  keep  all  my  young  people  under  my  immediate  care. 
They  are  my  children.    They  feel  that  I  haye  been  to  them  a  father,  and  they  loye 
me  as  a  father.     At  thirteen  years  of  age,  I  take   all  the   children   of  the 
Sunday  Schools — perhaps  we  haye  a  thousand  Sunday  Scholars — and  I  form 
them  into  classes  for  religious  instruction.     They  come  once  a  week  at  first, 
afterwards  once  a  fortnight ;  after  confirmation,  once  a  month.     I  keep  them 
from  the  first.     I  am  afraid  that  unless  I  do  that  they  will  go  to  the  bad ;  but 
by  ti^ViTig  care  of  them  I  yery  seldom  lose  any.  No  one  is  confirmed  who  does  not 
intend  to  become  a  communicant,  and  who  does  not  promise  that  he  will  regularly 
meet  me  once  a  fortnight,  or  once  a  month,  according  as  I  can  find  time  for  the 
purpose.    All  the  young  people  under  instruction  for  confirmation  haye  certain 
holidays ;  and  on  those  days  we  haye  tea  and  dancing.    On  New  Tear's  Day,  the 
Sunday  School  teachers,  all  the  communicants  who  care  to  come,  and  all  who  haye 
been  under  instruction  for  twelye  months,  haye  a  tea  party  of  their  own,  with 
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dancing  and  singing  after  it.    In  the  early  part  of  the  day  we  have  Holy  Com- 
monion,  and  a  oonaiderable  number  of  onr  young  people  always  oome  to  Holj 
Oommonion.    In  faet,  all  our  amusements  are  associated  with  religion.    We  bave 
no  day  of  amnsement  without  religious  services.    Well,  I  mentioned  that  we  bad 
a  party  for  our  young  people  training  for  confirmation.    Easter  Monday  is  their 
day.    All  those  who  are  communicants  are  allowed  to  come  to  it,  if  they  like.  We 
have  large  parties  on  these  occasions.    The  room  we  have  in  connection  with  the 
Parish  Church  will  hold  several  hundreds ;  and  there  are  two  schools,  not  quite  bo 
large,  in  different  parts  of  the  parish,  where  the  same  thing  is  going  on.    Then,  at 
Midsummer,  we  collect  all  the  children  of  our  schools,  and  they  have  tea  in  the 
school,  and  various  amusements  in  the  fields ;  and  after  that  they  come  back  to  the 
school,  and  have  dancing  till  a  rather  late  hour.    Some  may  perhaps  condemn  the 
late  hour;  but  I  have  indulged  them  in  the  wish  to  stay   together,  for  one 
reason,  out   of  many,    that   I   am    sure   that,   if   they   tire  themselves  with 
dancing  in  the  school,  they  will  not  care  to  go  to  the  public  house.    It  is  t 
great  grievance  to  any  of  them  to  be  refused  admittance  to  these  parties.    We 
have  no  excommunication  now  in  the  Church  as  a  necessary  part  of  our  disciplinft, 
but  I  find  that  excommunication  from  our  social  party  answers  aU  the  purposes 
of  excommunication  by  the  Church.    One  of  our  rules  is  that  no  one  of  our  yomig 
people  shaU  enter  a  public  house  on  any  accoimt  whatever.    If  any  of  them 
do,  and  don*t  give  up  the  practice  when  told  of  it,  they  are  at  once  informed  that 
they  don*t  any  longer  belong  to  us ;  and  in  most  cases  that  is  an  effectual  cheek. 
As  regards  the  Temperance  movement,  I  don*t  think  I  should  enter  upon  it.    I 
have  taken  a  ^ider  view — and  I  wish  all  would  take  this  view — ^that  we  should  tiy 
to  get  our  young  people  to  keep  out  of  the  public  house ;  and  I  think,  if  we  conld 
succeed  in  that,  Temperance  would  be  promoted  to  a  vast  extent.    There  are 
many  men,  young  and  old,  who  will  not  take  the  pledge,  nor  give  up  their  glass  of 
beer ;  but  if  you  get  those  men  practically  to  pledge  themselves  not  to  enter  a 
public  house,  I  think  you  have  done  a  great  work  towards  reforming  the  people,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  towards  preventing  them  falling  under  the  curse  of  that 
dreadful  vice,  drunkenness.  As  regards  dandog,  somebody  said  he  would  have  girls 
dance  by  themselves.    I  wo  foruld  not  care  a  girl  who  would  dance  by  herself ;  and 
I  should  be  ashamed  of  a  young  man  who  would  sit  by  and  see  two  girls  dancing 
together.    I  was  some  time  before  I  agreed  with  dancing.  I  had  had  no  experience : 
but  when  I  first  xmdertook  to  look  after  young  people,  I  found  that  the  amuse- 
ments which  were  common  were  so  very  rough  and  unpleasant,  that  I  resolved 
that  I  would  try  dancing ;  and  when  I  found  young  men  sitting  whilst  the  girls 
were  dancing,  I  would  turn  round  to  them  and  say,  '*  Why,  you  young  fellows,  do 
you  allow  those  girls  to  dance  alone  ?    Get  up  each  of  you,  and  go  and  find  a  gid 
to  dance  with  you."    Ab  regards  the  kind  of  dance,  there  are  some  which  reaUy 
appear  to  me  indecent,  and  I  have  prohibited  them.     I  said,  "  Ton  must  have 
country  dances,  and  nothing  else."    They  seem  instinctively  to  know  how  to  dance 
a  country  dance.    I  think  there  is  a  round  dance,  of  the  polka  kind,  which  does 
not  seem  so  objectionable,  and  therefore  my  veto  against  that  has  been  removed. 
What  I  want  very  much  is  that  all  my  brethren  would  take  their  young  people 
under  their  care,  and  give  them  amusement  in  various  ways.    For  I  might  have 
mentioned  more  amusements  than  I  have.    Once  a  month,  in  the  winter  months, 
we  have  play  acting,  to  a  certain  extent.    We  take  pieces  from  Shakespeare,  and 
other  proper  authors ;  and  they  are  very  well  acted,  remarkably  well  acted.    These 
amusements  are  interspersed  with  singing.    As  regards  bands,  I  think  that  where 
they  can  be  had  they  are  very  excellent  indeed ;  but  where  you  can*t  get  a  band 
you  should  take  your  young  people  and  make  them  sing.    I  take  them  and  make 
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ihem  sing  in  dmroh.  Our  semoes  are  all  Choral,  and  in  this  way  we  are  able  to 
take  up  a  number  of  the  yonng  people  of  both  sexes,  and  to  keep  tiiem  from  many 
of  the  evils  to  which  yonng  people  are  exposed.  Bat  the  secret  of  all  success  is 
this — jjigx  the  Clergyman  becomes  the  father  of  his  people,  and  loves  them  as  if 
they  were  his  own  children.  And  if  he  does  so,  his  love  will  be  reqnited  a  thousand 
fokL  I  never  knew,  nntil  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  parish,  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  my  sight,  how  much  love  there  was  in  the  hearts  of  working  men  and 
working  women,  and  in  the  hearts  of  yoong  women  and  boys  of  the  working 
classes.  Sorely,  if  we  will  only  do  what  we  onght,  Gbd  will  bless  onr  labours, 
and  we  shall  soon  cease  to  lament  that  so  many  of  our  people  are  lost  to  religion 
and  to  the  Chnrch. 

The  Bev.  T.  Gbiffiths  : — An  coming  from  the  far  end  of  England,  I  wish  to  say 
a  few  words  on  behalf  of  our  southern  work,  as  well  as  our  southern  amusements. 
I  may  say  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  that  I  have  heard  to-day 
the  feelings  that  have  been  enunciated,  and  the  truth  expressed  boldly  —  that 
religion  and  melancholy  are  not  synonymous  terms.  I  think  it  is  quite  time  we 
should  believe  that,  and  preach  it,  and  teach  it  to  our  people.  I  think  the  Clergy, 
as  a  rule,  are  tolerably  awake  to  the  necessity  of  encouraging  the  recreations  of 
the  people.  ^The  great  hindrance  which  they  have,  I  think,  consists  too  often  in 
a  clique  among  their  people,  who  look  with  gloomy  views  upon  any  effort  on  the 
CIergyman*s  part  to  encourage  recreation  in  others ;  and  it  is  a  great  advantage 
when  a  Clergyman  can  feel  that  his  people  look  upon  him  as  doing  his  duty,  as 
much  when  encouraging  cricket  clubs,  and  singing  classes,  and  penny  readings,  as 
when  engaged  in  what  appears  to  be  his  more  definite  duty,  of  preaching  on 
Sunday,  and  visiting  during  the  week.  With  regard  io  penny  readings,  the  great 
difficulty  we  have  always  found  has  been  the  necessity  of  bringing  into  those  read- 
ings a  certain  number  of  people,  lest  they  may  be  offended.  Tou  have  to  ask 
this  person  to  sing,  and  that  person  to  read ;  otherwise  their  friends  are  offended 
and  won't  support  the  institute.  I  quite  agree  that  there  should  be  one  person — 
if  possible  the  Clergyman — ^who  should  decide  who  should  read,  and  what  should 
be  read.  I  believe  the  introduction  of  comic  songs,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  vulgar 
without  wit,  is  destroying  our  penny  readings.  I  can  only  express  my  thankfulness 
at  hearing  such  principles  enunciated  as  I  have  heard  to-day,  and  supported  by  so 
large  and  influential  a  meeting.  I  am  delighted  that  the  Clergy,  young  and  old — 
and,  no  doubt,  the  hardest  work  will  &11  upon  the  Curates  —  can  go  forth  in  their 
mission  of  encoxuraging  the  recreations  of  the  people,  and  feel  that  they  vrill  be 
backed  up  thoroughly  by  the  Laity  In  doing  so. 

The  Yen.  Gbo.  A.  Dbmisom,  {Archdeacon  of  Taunton) :— I  was  very  glad  to  hear 
my  reverend  brother  from  the  county  of  Nottingham,  because  I  was  a  county  of 
Nottingham  man  myself.  I  was  bom  north  of  the  Trent,  though  I  have  lived  a 
great  portion  of  my  time  in  the  south.  But  he  didn't  say  quite  enough  for  the  county 
of  Nottingham  people,  because  everybody  knows  that  they  are  all  bom  with  bats 
in  their  hands.  With  regard  to  what  he  said  about  Music,  I  am  sure  he  has  never 
been  in  the  south,  at  least,  if  he  included  the  south-west,  because  there  is  not  a 
more  musical  people  in  the  world ;  and  if  he  will  come  down  and  see  me,  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  show  him  that  he  is  a  little  wrong  in  that  particular.  Let  me 
say  a  word  for  what  I  have  not  heard  anything  said  about  among  the  recreations  of 
the  people — Harvest  Homes,  with  which  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do.  It  fell  to 
my  lot  to  be  the  first  man  who  set  harvest  homes  going  in  the  south-west  of 
TB«gUfiii,  thirteen  years  ago,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  they  have  come  very  much 
into  Togae.  I  have  heard  it  said  it  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  get  money  out  of  the 
fttimeiB.    I  have  no  difftonlty  at  all.    This  year  we  raised  £140,  to  oany  on  our 
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harrest  home,  and  I  have  got  a  balance  in  band.    What  do  I  do  ?    Of  eoone  I 
do  as  has  been  excellently  said  by  my  reverend  friend  who  has  just  addressed  tis  with 
so  mnch  feeling :  I  have  everything  associated  with  religion.    I  begin  in  the  morn- 
ing -with  matins  and  holy  communion;  and,  having  had  my  matin  service,  I  make 
my  own  harvest  service,  because  I  have  a  distinct  ri^t  to  do  it,  so  long  la  I 
take  it  out  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  Bible.    Well,  I  don*t  allow  anybody  to  preadli 
more  than  twenty  minutes.    When  I  ask  the  Bishop  to  preach,  I  say,  "ICnd  I 
must  have  you  out  of  the  pulpit  in  twenty  minutes;"    and  I  never  allow  the 
service  to  occupy  more  than  an  hour,  singing  and  all  together.    Then  we  hsTe  a 
large  tent,  decorated,  and  after  our  dinner  and  our  tea,  in  which  eveiy  parisluoiier 
shares, — for  we  don*t  excommunicate  any,  unless  they  are  so  badly  oondueted  Uiat 
they  excommunicate  themselves,— we  do  in  the  evening,  what  I  am  happy  to  hear  so 
much  said  for — ^we  dance ;  and  the  other  day,  I  stood  at  the  side  of  the  tent,  and  saw 
a  hundred  and  fifty  couple  dance  in  a  country  dance.    I  did  not  dance  myself,  beeaose 
I  did  not  know  but  perhaps  it  might  have  done  some  mischief,  but  I  really  shonld 
have  been  very  glad  to  do  so.    I  get  a  great  many  letters  about  harvest  homes, 
and  do  aU  I  can  to  tell  people  what  we  do;  and  I  had  a  letter  this  morning  from  a 
gentleman  who  has  just  had  one  in  the  north,  and  he  says  —  **  I  am  so  much 
obliged  to  you,  because  I  have  had  one  according  to  your  plan  as  mufih  as  I  could, 
and  it  has  been  very  successful.'*    I  think  of  all  recreations,  nothing  is  more 
legitimate  than  the  Harvest  Home.     It  is  the  ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  the 
year.    It  is  the  one  thing  in  which  all  people  —  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor—  are 
most  deeply  interested,  and  at  such  a  time  they  can  oome  together  and  share 
in  the  expression  of  thankfulness,  in  a  manner  which  perhaps  nothing  else  could 
give  occasion  for.  I  have  no  difficulty  with  them.    There  may  be  a  thousand  people 
dancing  in  my  tent  at  ten  o'clock,  and  at  twenty  minutes  past  there  will  not  be 
a  soul  left ;  because  when  I  choose  to  think  it  is  time  to  break  up,  I  say — *'  Kow  we 
will  all  go  home,"  and  we  go.    It  can  be  done,  if  people  will  take  it  in  hand  and 
look  after  it  themselves.    In  1882,  when  I  began  my  Onrate's  life,  the  first  thing  I 
did  was  to  regulate  cricket  for  my  parishioners  between  the  services  on  Sundiy* 
I  said — "  Mind,  I  will  have  no  cricket  before  morning  service,  I  wiU  have  no 
cricket  during  service,  I  will  have  no  cricket  till  after  the  services;  and  I  will 
be  there  and  will  look  after  it  myself;"  and  I  must  say  that  I  never  saw  anything 
which  had  a  better  effect,  which  did  more  to  bind  the  people  together,  and  keep  them 
out  of  the  public  house.    In  the  South  of  England,  we  are  not  as  they  are  in 
Nottinghamshire :  we  are  not  bom  with  bats  in  our  hands.    We  dont  know  mudi 
about  cricket,  though  it  is  getting  on  there  now ;  but  we  have  our  games  and  oor 
amusements ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  harvest  homes  making  a  wider  spread 
in  the  North  of  England,  than  at  present.    I  was  anxious  to  express  my  greet 
delist  that  so  much  has  been  said  in  defence  of  what  many  of  my  brethren  seem 
to  think  a  very  great  fault— dancing.    One  reads,  you  know,  in  Hol^  Scripture  about 
singing  and  dancing,  but  you  never  hear  of  singing  without  dandng;  and  why 
people  should  like  singing,  and  be  so  horrified  about  dancing,  I,  for  one,  was  never 
able  to  understand. 

The  Bev.  Nsvison  LoBAixni  :— I  think  no  one  who  knows  any  thing  about  the 
subject  can  for  one  moment  doubt  that  the  clerical  profession  is  a  very  busy  and  t 
very  industrious  one ;  and  I  hope  we  are  altogether  past  the  time  when  En^^ 
clergymen  vrill  feel  inclined  to  be  less  energetic,  less  industrious,  less  interested  in 
everything  calculated  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  people.  If,  however, 
we  are  to  undertake  the  very  varied,  and  in  some  instances  novel  duties,  tKM  it 
this  Congress  it  is  proposed,  with  remarkable  generosity,  should  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Clergy,  then  I  can  only  say.  Clerical  Education  must  be  oonduoted  on  s 
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much  inder  bads,  einoe  the  energies  of  the  Clergy  are  to  range  over  a  mnoh  wider 
domain  of  life. . 

'Whatever  may  be  eaid,  howeyer,  my  Lord  Bishop,  as  to  the  necessity  of  expe- 
diency of  the  Clergy  adopting  some  of  those  schemes  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
promote  the  eflElciency  of  Chnroh  work,  I  do  think  it  is  inomnbent  upon  u»-  clergy 
and  laity,  the  whole  Christian  Church — ^to  take  a  deeper  and  more  practical  interest 
in  the  amosements  and  recreations  of  the  people.  The  remarks  that  have  been 
made  hitherto,  however,  have  dealt  chiefly  with  recreations  that  can  be  adopted 
in  the  ooontzy ;  whilst  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great  difficulty  is  to  provide  suitable 
amusements  and  recreations  for  our  great  town  parishes  and  districts.  Where  you 
have  green  fields  and  ample  space,  you  have  great  natural  advantages ;  but  with 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand  people  crowded  into  a  very  limited  area,  it  is  a  most  difficult 
thing  to  provide  suitable  recreation.  Yet  I  do  hold,  and  have  long  held,  and  taught 
from  my  pulpit,  and  I  take  the  opportunity  whenever  a  suitable  one  presents  itself, 
to  urge  that  it  is  our  duty  as  Clergy,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  great  body  of  the 
laity  also,  who  are  interested  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people,  to  endeavour  to 
do  all  that  is  in  their  power  to  promote  popular  amusement  and  recreation,  not  look- 
ing upon  these  as  something  divided  from  religion,  but  as  part  of  our  whole  religious 
work,  and,  therefore,  a  part  of  our  regular  Church  machinery.  Oar  Cottage  Lectures, 
Mothers*  Meetings,  Penny  Banks,  and  such  agencies  form  part  of  the  machinery 
for  effective  Church  work,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  connect  with  these,  as  part  of 
our  regular  parochial  machinery,  some  suitable  arrangements  for  the  recreations  of 
the  people ;  that,  truly  comprehending  the  width  and  compass  of  our  Christian  work, 
we  should  at  least  endeavour,  with  energetic  vigour,  to  gain  a  new  influence  over 
public  amusements,  and  give  to  them,  by  kindly  sympathy  and  encouragement,  a 
higher  and  more  serviceable  character. 

We  have  heard  some  remarks  this  morning,  my  Lord  Bishop,  that  seemed,  in 
their  tone,  somewhat  depreoiative  of  gymnastics  as  a  healthy  recreation.  Now,  if 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  I  think  these  remarks  arose  out  of  a  misunderstand* 
ing  of  the  character  and  aim  of  well-conducted  gymnastics,  which  are  not,  as 
was  implied,  to  teach  people  to  stand  on  their  heads  and  hang  from  their  heels ; 
but  to  stand  on  their  feet  with  more  firmness,  and  to  use  their  heads  and  hands 
with  more  vigour.  And  in  our  great  crowded  towns,  where  there  is  so  little  room 
for  healthful  exercises,  and  thousands  of  our  people  are  engaged  in  sedentary 
occupations,  this  work  of  physical  education  deserves  and  demands  more  attention 
and  encouragement  from  enlightened  Christian  people ;  and  I  don't  know  any  one 
way  in  which  the  innocent,  happy,  healthful,  profitable  recreation  and  amusement 
of  the  people  could  be  more  effectively  promoted  than  by  the  multiplication  of 
gymnasia.  I  wish  one  could  be  so  provided  in  every  parochial  district— or  by  the 
combination  of  two  or  three  neighlouring  diBtricts— for  the  free,  or  at  any  rate  the 
cheap  use  of  residents,  and  under  the  control  of  a  mixed  committee  of  Clergy  and 
laity.  And  I  venture  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  visitors  to  the  Congress, 
and  especially  the  clergy,  an  institution  which  we  have  in  this  town  for  popular 
amusement  and  recreation,  rivalled  by  few,  I  am  sure  surpassed  by  no  similar 
institution  in  Europe.  I  allude  to  the  gymnasium  in  Myrtle  Street.  Any  evening 
of  the  week  yon  may  see  there  hundreds  of  young  men  enjoying  a  real  recreation ; 
an  amusement  furnishing  innooent  employment  for  the  time  being,  and  at  the  same 
time  supplying  stores  of  healthful  vigour  for  future  work.  As  Christian  philan- 
thropists, we  cannot  fail  to  feel  interested  in  such  recreation,  especially  when  we 
remember  how  much  not  only  the  intellectual  energies,  but  also  the  moral  tone, 
dependa  npon  a  sound  and  vigorous  physical  health. 

But  now,  my  Lord  Bishop^  I  must  be  permitted  most  respectfully,  but  most 
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emphatioaUy,  to  dissent  from  the  remarks  of  the  Yenerable  Archdeaeon  DeniBOiii 
with  regard  to  orioket  on  the  Lord's  Day.    I  frankly  confess  snoh  a  proposal  shoda 
my  moral  sense,  and  offers  violenoe  to  what  I  conoeiTe  to  be  a  christian  biBtiset 
With  all  my  thorongh-going  interest  in  the  amusements  and  recreations  ol  the 
people,— and  I  don't  think  the  Christian  Ghnrch  will  ever  nndentand  her  rnuskn 
and  fulfil  it  perfectly,  nntil  she  interests  herself  far  more  in  these  reoreationB  than 
she  has  hitherto  done,— I  do  yet  hold  that  with  most  determined  front  we  should 
preserve  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  Day,  as  a  sacred  tmst  committed  to  ns  by  Our 
Divine  Blaster  Himself,  and  to  be  dntifnlly  reserved  for  the  sacred  purposes  of  rest, 
and  the  spiritual  improvement  and  cultivation  of  that  higher  life  that  is  within  us. 
But,  if  we  are  gomg  to  do  that,  we  must  do  it  by  showing  that  it  is  not  done  from 
an  ascetic  and  puritanical  interpretation  of  religion,  but  that  we  can  sympatiuse 
with  the  social  needs  of  working  people  in  great  towns,  and  are  disposed  to  promote 
in  every  lawful  way  their  recreations.    Therefore,  let  us  encourage  the  half  holiday 
moTcment,  not  only  by  supporting  the  agency  which  seeks  to  further  it,  not  only 
by  talking  about  it,  but  by  refraining  from  shopping  and  occupying  those  who 
would  otherwise  haye  a  half  holiday ;  thus  showing  that,  whilst  we  will  not,  may 
not,  spare  one  hour  from  the  higher  duties  which  ought  to  occupy  us  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  we  will  yet  endeavour  to  secure  the  half  holiday  on  the  Saturday,  and  to 
further  all  reasonable  amusements.    But  the  whole  responsibility  of  this  work  can- 
not be  put  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Clergy.    If  these  things  are  do  be  done,  th^ 
must  be  done  with  the  help  of  the  laity.    The  Clergy  are  a  busy  people ;  but  if  we 
are  going  to  take  up  all  the  work  you  are  cutting  out  for  us,  we  shall  be  a  mueh 
more  busy  people  in  the  future  than  we  have  been  in  the  past.    We  must  be 
Admirable  Criohtons  indeed  if  we  compass  all  the  variety  of  work  that  is  proposed 
If  we  are  to  do  anything  successfully,  it  must  be  by  the  hearty,  even-handed,  united 
co-operation  of  the  clergy  and  laity. 

I  believe,  if  the  Clergy  will  only  impress  upon  the  people  that  it  is  their  duty— 
the  duty  of  all  those  who  have  means  and  opportunity — ^to  make  provision  for  the 
proper  and  legitimate  recreation  of  the  people,  they  will  come  out  to  the  help  of  the 
Clergy,  and  we  will  show  that  our  religion  is  a  many-sided  and  most  joyous  religion. 
Did  not  our  Master  say,  "  These  ^rords  hare  I  spoken  to  you,  that  my  joy  might  be 
in  you,  and  that  your  joy  might  be  full "  ?  The  man  who  causes  religion  to  be  con- 
sidered a  gloomy,  monotonous,  burdensome  thing  is  doing  damage  and  dishononr 
to  religion ;  but  the  man  who  gives,  by  his  life  and  conduct,  the  true  impressioo 
that  Christianity  can  alone  make  this  life  pure  and  bright,  and  the  next  life  joyous 
for  ever,  is  doing  a  great  work,  for  the  glory  of  his  Divine  Master  and  the  good  of 
his  fellow  men. 

Thb  Chaibkan  '.—With  regard  to  the  connection  between  religion  andreereatioB, 
I  would  just  quote  a  passage  from  one  of  the  prophets,  in  which  the  prosperity 
which  Qod  would  giye  His  beloved  dty  is  thus  described : — '*  the  dty  shall  be  fall 
of  boys  and  of  girls  playing  in  the  streets  thereof."  So  that  we  see  that  it  is  when 
there  is  that  healthy  recreation  on  the  part  of  the  people,  that  there  is  tme  pros- 
perity in  a  dty  or  a  nation. 
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THE    BIGHT   REV.   PRESIDENT    TOOK   THE    CHAIB   AT    2    O'CLOCK. 

EDUCATION  (INCLUDING  SUNDAY  SCHOOLSr). 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Pfoulkes  read  the  following  Paper : — 

Sunday  Schools  are  often  spoken  of  as  ''  necessary  evils" — ^which 
means  that  they  would  be  unnecessary  if  parents  would  only  do 
their  duty  to  their  children  on  Sundays.  I  prefer  looking  upon  them 
as  an  expansion  of  the  old  system  of  catechetical  instruction, 
required  by  the  Church  on  all  Sundays  and  holy  days,  which  thus 
brought  all  the  children  of  every  parish  under  the  instruction  of 
the  Curate,  and  enabled  him  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  properly 
grounded  in  the  Christian  faith  by  their  parents  and  teachers* 

No  doubt,  in  their  earliest  days,  Sunday  Schools  were  chiefly 
valued  for  teaching  reading,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of 
daily  schools.  But  in  the  present  day,  when  there  is  a  manifest 
tendency  in  our  daily  schools  to  become  secular,  almost  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  Government  Inspection,  they  are  no  less 
needful  now  for  maintaining  the  truth  of  the  Gospel;  and,  if 
rightly  used,  may  secure  the  education  of  our  children  in  *'  the 
fiuth  once  delivered  to  the  Saints." 

This  then  should  be  our  aim,  in  the  use  and  management  of 
Sunday  Schools  now.  I  cannot  say  they  have  accomplished  this 
purpose ;  on  the  contrary  I  fear  that  they  have  grievously  fjEuled. 
I  have  seen  it  stated  in  the  public  papers,  that  the  Chaplain  of 
Manchester  gaol  has  reported,  that  ''  of  700  Protestant  criminals 
in  that  gaol,  81  had  been  Sunday  School  teachers ;  and  out  of  649 
criminals,  698  had  been  in  Sunday  Schools  as  scholars,  on  an 
average  of  six  or  seven  years  each. 

Among  the  causes  of  this  fiEdlure,  I  would  enumerate  the 
following : — 

!•  The  want  of  a  good  system  of  religious  instruction. 

2.  A  want  of  discipline. 

8.  Difficulty  of  obtaining  efficient  teachers. 

4.  That  no  test  was  applied  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  teach- 
ing given. 

6.  Parents  sent  their  children  to  Sunday  Schools,  more  for  the 
sake  of  getting  them  out  of  the  way^  than  for  the  sake  of  Christian 
ieachinff. 

6.  The  schools  were  allowed  to  become  substitutes  for  Divine 
worship ;  and  where  the  children  were  taken  to  Church,  they  were 
not  sufficiently  instructed  how  to  worship,  and  the  service  was 
made  a  burden  to  them. 
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The  system  proposed  in  this  paper  aims  at  a  remedy  for  these 
and  other  defects  rand  has  been  found  to  have  these  advant^— 

1.  It  secures  lessons  weU  learnt,  and  learnt  at  home ;  and  eon- 
veys  to  every  child  a  large  amount  of  religious  instruction. 

2.  It  is  successful  in  the  hands  of  very  moderate  teachers,  ana 
thereby  obviates  one  of  our  greatest  difficulties.  j.    -  v 

3.  It  acts  powerfully  on  the  chUdren  themselves  for  discipline, 
and  as  a  stimulus  to  learning,  while  it  is  less  wearisome  to  them 

than  5ther  school  systems. 

4.  It  draws  in  the  parents  to  co-operate  with  the  teachers. 

5.  It  brings  every  child  under  special  examination,  at  certem 
fixed  times ;  and  so  tests  the  child's  knowledge,  and  also  tne 
efficiency  or  neglect  of  its  teacher. 

The  system,  then,  is  one  of  lessons  and  rewards,  ^^^^y  F^^ 
think  the  latter  objectionable ;  but  surely  the  principle  is  admitted 
in  all  our  highest  schools,  and  even  the  Universities ;  in  some 
cases  the  reward  representing  merely  an  honorary  distinction,  as 
Classes ;  in  others  having  a  real  money  value,  as  Scholarships,  ^w 
we  have  a  greater  authority  to  appeal  to  than  these ;  for  if  tfia 
Ahnighty  has  been  pleased  to  set  before  us  the  rewards  of  a 
future  state,  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion  and  obedience,  it  cannot  be 
wrong  to  offer  to  our  poorer  brethren  some  trifling  pecuniary 
advantage  in  return  for  their  co-operation  in  the  great  work  of 
Christian  education.  ^ 

1.  As  to  the  Lessons.  A  graduated  system  of  religious  instruction 
is  provided,  which  all  are  required  to  go  through,  irrespective  of 
their  attainments  in  secular  knowledge.     This  begins  vrith  private 
prayers  for  morning,  noon,  night,  and  Sunday ;  grace  before  and 
after  meals  ;  prayers  before  and  after  Service ;  instruction  in  the 
simplest  truths  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  rises  up  to  the  more 
difficult  books  used  by  the  higher  classes,  e.  jr.,  Catechisms  on  the 
Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  explanation   of  the  Church  Catechifim, 
with  special  preparation  of  candidates  for  confirmation;  and  books 
for  adults.     This  supplies  a  regular  system  of  religions  instruction, 
and  is  found  much  less  wearisome  to"  the  children  than  the  usuftl 
routine  of  Sunday  Schools,  as  they  are  chiefly  occupied  in  looking 
over  lessons,  while  others  are  saying  them,  and  receiving  an  addi- 
tional stimulus,  every  now  and  then,  from  every  fresh  ticket  gained. 
2.  As  to  Teachers.     Each  class  is  provided  with  a  bag  contain- 
ing one  of  each  of  the  books  used  by  the  class,  with  a  card  detail- 
ing all  needful  information  for  the  teacher,  as  to  their  use.    So 
that  any  one  that  can  read  (or  even  a  stranger  put  in  charge  of  a 
class  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  teacher,)  may  easily  know  how 
to  teach  it ;  his  chief  duty  being  to  hear  the  lessons  that  have  been 
learnt,  and  to  fix  new  lessons  for  the  next  Sunday;  an  eflMent 
teiwber  will  see  that  each  lesson  is  thoroughly  understood. 
i?.^.^lT^*  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  *>y  ^^ch  the  reward  is  earaed. 
Sm^*  r"^""  ^^"  ^^•^^^  »  *i*«*  is  given.     In  some  cas«B  » 
ticket  IS  taken  away,  if  no  lesson  is  learnt.     Tickets  for  attend- 
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ance  are  given  only  to  serrant  hoys  and  girls,  and  very  little 
children.  A  certain  number  of  tickets,  varying  in  the  different 
classes  according  to  the  number  of  lessons  that  can  be  learnt, 
entitles  a  child  to  a  reward.  But  this  again  is  so  regulated  that 
no  child  can  earn  a  reward  oftener  than  twice  a  year;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  child  is  a  year,  or  several  years,  in  earning  a  reward, 
he  is  able  to  secure  it  as  soon  as  he  gets  the  required  number  of 
tickets,  and  when  so  obtained,  it  often  gives  a  new  life  to  the 
child's  exertions,  and  acts  beneficially  also  upon  its  parents. 

For  bad  conduct  in  Church  or  school,  or  for  absence  from  either, 
tickets  are  taken  away.  This  promotes  very  effective  discipHne. 
I  may  here  say  that  all  are  required  to  attend  Church  once  a 
Sunday,  and  if  possible  to  be  with  their  parents  while  there.  In 
the  morning,  all  the  younger  children  are  sent  out  of  Church  under 
the  charge  of  a  monitor,  at  the  end  of  the  Litany,  only  the  elder 
ones  remaining  for  the  Communion  Service.  They  are  also 
required  to  attend  the  evening  service,  if  living  within  a  moderate 
distance,  but  often  more  attend  than  are  required  to  do  so. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  rewards  given,  much  must  depend  on  the 
funds  that  can  be  obtained  for  them.  They  are  given  in  books  or 
clothing.  The  latter  of  course  has  a  special  value  in  the  eyes  of 
the  parents,  who  are  thus  drawn  to  take  an  interest  in  the  lessons 
to  be  learnt  at  home,  as  well  as  to  attend  to  the  child's  daily 
prayers,  and  its  general  good  conduct. 

The  interest  thus  created  in  these  home  lessons  and  prayers  has 
been  found  to  act  beneficially  on  other  members  of  the  family,  e.  g., 
an  elder  girl,  not  in  the  Sunday  School,  has  been  known  to  learn 
daily  prayers  by  hearing  her  brothers  and  sisters  learning  theirs. 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  cost  of  such  rewards  would  be  too 
great  for  many  parishes,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  there  are 
few  parishes  where  there  are  not  some  Christmas  charities ;  and  if 
the  portion  of  these  intended  to  assist  parents  with  families,  were 
allowed  to  pass  to  them  through  this  channel,  it  would  probably 
supply  all  that  was  wanted,  with  this  additional  advantage,  that  the 
parents  would  be  required  to  do  something  in  return  for  those  gifts 
of  clothing;  and  that  something  would  be,  what  is  often  otherwise 
neglected,  the  doing  of  their  part  towards  securing  a  religious 
education  for  their  children. 

It  was  from  this  source  that  the  first  rewards  in  clothii^  were 
given.  A  lady,  who  previously  had  clothed  six  poor  children 
annually,  gave  the  value  of  that  clothing  in  rewards  in  the  Sunday 
school,  when  the  system  was  first  begun. 

6.  Two  other  auxiliaries  must  be  noticed,  which  add  greatly  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  system.  Once  a  month  the  conduct  of  every 
child  is  publicly  reviewed,  when  notice  is  taken  of  all  bad 
marks  that  have  been  placed  against  its  name,  for  bad  conduct  in 
school  or  Church,  or  absence  from  either,  and  tickets  are  accord- 
ingly taken  away,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  delinquents,  and  often 
to  the  amusement  of  the  rest,  who  then  also  learn  how  transgres- 
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sions  of  yarions  kinds  are  not  snffered  to  pass  nnnotioed.  It  is 
remarkable  how  this  part  of  the  system  has  been  found  to  act  moBi 
beneficially,  in  keeping  the  children  from  sednctiye  attractions,  in 
the  way  of  excursion  trains  on  Good  Friday,  or  camp  meetings  and 
other  excitements  on  Sundays,  and  has  added  beyond  expectation  to 
the  steady  working  of  the  school. 

The  other  important  aid  to  the  efficiency  of  this  system  is^  that 
whenever  a  child  has  obtained  its  full  number  of  tickets  for  a 
reward,  and  comes  on  some  fixed  day  in  the  week  to  receive  it,  it  is 
examined  carefully  as  to  its  progress  since  it  has  been  in  the  schoo!, 
or  since  it  last  obtained  a  reward.  This  is  done  by  the  Clergyman, 
or  some  one  appointed  by  him.  The  examination  has  special 
reference  to  the  knowledge  of  the  catechism,  daily  prayers,  prayers 
before  and  after  Service,  and,  in  the  case  of  very  little  chilcben,  to 
the  repetition  of  hymns.  If  the  child  fails,  it  is  sent  home,  and 
the  reward  deferred  till  these  are  releamt.  Thus  every  child  is 
individually  brought  under  examination  at  fixed  intervals,  and  its 
progress  noted,  while  at  the  same  time  the  examiner  is  able  also  to 
test  the  amount  of  attention  that  has  been  bestowed  on  the  child 
by  its  teacher;  so  that  the  efficiency  of  the  latter,  or  the  contrary, 
is  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Clergyman  in  a  way  that  is 
most  serviceable  to  him. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  add,  that  the  above  systen  has 
been  at  work  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  in  different  places, 
and  with  equal  success ;  it  has  thus  been  proved  by  experience  to  be 
as  efficacious  as  a  system  of  religious  instruction,  as  it  is  also  a 
most  ready  means  of  inculcating  sound  Church  principles,  in  a 
way  best  suited  to  the  capacity  and  apprehension  of  the  children. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Babby  read  the  following  Paper : — 

I  use  these  words,  because  in  them  I  would  bespeak  new  and 
special  attention  to  a  subject  by  no  means  new — I  mean  the  sab- 
ject  of  National  Education. 

I  hold  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  occupy  the  time  of  his  fellow- 
men — certainly  not  of  such  a  meeting  as  the  present — ^without 
having  something  to  bring  forward,  new  in  itself,  new  in  its  cir- 
cumstances, or  new  to  his  hearers.  Our  Congresses  may  do  the 
greatest  service.  Powerless  to  act,  they  may  be  powerful  to  sug- 
gest ;  powerless  to  supply  the  place  of  a  regular  Church  assembly, 
tiiey  may  be  powerful  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  Church's  fntuie 
self-government ;  but  it  is  on  one  condition  only  that  they  can  be  so. 
We  must  come  together,  not  to  strengthen  foregone  conclusions, 
not  to  repeat  worn-out  cries,  not  to  dwell  on  that  which  is  ideal, 
theoretic^,  or  obsolete,  but  to  connect  the  new  with  the  old,  to 
deal  with  the  real  difficulties,  the  special  emergencies  of  our  time. 
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It  is  not  likely  that  what  I  have  to  advance  is  new  in  itself,  or 
new  to  my  hearers,  bat  I  believe  that  it  does  fulfil  the  other 
reqoirements.  It  is  made  new  by  change  of  circumstances ;  it  is 
directed  to  what  is,  if  not  the  greatest,  at  least  the  most  pressing 
question  of  the  day. 

We  are  undoubtedly  at  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  National  Edu- 
cation— and  I  rejoice  to  believe  that  it  is  so,  for  a  crisis  is  wanted. 
Two  great  forces  have  been  at  work  in  the  field — the  force  of 
Toluntary  exertion,  almost  entirely  Christian,  and  mainly  belonging 
to  the  Church,  and  the  power  of  Government  in  encouragement, 
inspection,  and  control. 

They  have  been  at  work  in  what  we,  most  of  us,  believe  to  be  the 
right  principle.  Education  is,  ex  vi  terminorum,  a  spiritual  work. 
It  is  right  for  the  spiritual  agency  to  be  the  real  worker  in  it ;  it 
is  right  for  that  body,  which  disclaims  all  pretensions  to  spiritual 
agency,  to  act  simply  in  removing  external  obstacles,  supplying 
material  power,  controlling,  and,  as  it  were,  banking  in  the  stream, 
that  it  may  flow  rapidly  and  deeply,  and  so  fertilize  instead  of 
inundating.  The  spiritual  power  has  suppUed  the  soul  of  Education, 
the  temporal  power  has  given  it  body,  with  all  the  limitation  and 
all  the  solidity  that  belong  to  body.  It  is  but  fifty-eight  years 
since  the  National  Society  was  first  founded.  It  is  but  thirty-eight 
years  since  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
formed.  The  results  are  simply  marvellous — sufficient  to  show 
thorough  vitality  in  the  agency ;  sufficient  (I  think)  to  show  right 
principle  and  sound  common  sense  in  the  system.  * 

But  still,  great  as  the  results  are,  they  are  plainly  insufficient — 
insufficient  in  their  collected  sum,  still  more  insufficient  by  the 
partiality  of  their  action.  I  cannot,  and  probably  I  need  not,  go 
about  to  prove  this  insufficiency.  The  experience  of  all  who  hear 
me  will  bear  out  the  statement.  The  certainty  that  some  great 
Educational  measure  will  mark  the  next  Session  of  Parliament 
shews  that  the  countiy  demands  some  completer  system,  and  that  its 
rulers  are  prepared  to  meet  the  demand.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
State  took  its  first  great  step ;  in  ten  years  the  number  of  scholars 
in  Church  schools  alone  was  more  than  doubled  ;  in  the  next  ten 
years,  the  number  was  increased  only  88  per  cent. ;  in  the  last 
ten  years  only  about  88  per  cent,  again.  The  proportionate 
increase  is  stationary;  the  population  is  rapidly  increasing;  the 
necessity  cannot  be  overtaken  by  our  present  machinery.  The 
time  is  come  for  another  great  effort.  The  time  (that  is)  is  one 
of  Educational  Crisis. 

Times  of  crisis  are,  as  the  very  name  tells  us,  times  of  division — 
division  and  distinction  of  principles — division  (I  fear  also)  of 
persons  and  of  parties.  Such  a  time  is  this.  Two  great  prin- 
ciples are  already  raising  their  heads  in  another  struggle  of  their 
long  antagonism ;  they  are  already  gathering  round  them  two  great 
rivd  camps  of  those  who  care  for  Education.  The  question  simply 
is  between  Secular  Education,  and  Religious  Education.    The  two 
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camps  ai^  those  of  the  Secular  and  what  is  called  "Denomina' 
tional "  Edncators. 

I  speak  of  two  camps  only,  for  I  fear  that  they  represent  the 
only  two  practicable  altematiyes.  It  is  felt  that,  as  a  National 
system,  what  is  called  ''  General  or  Unsectarian  BeUgions  Educa- 
tion'' is  impossible.  It  may  exist  in  a  certain  section  of  schools, 
good  and  even  excellent  schools,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Denominational  System ;  but  alone  it  will  prove  a  mere  stepping- 
stone  to  Secularism.  One  by  one,  all  distinctive  features  will 
be  objected  to,  till  the  result  is  a  mere  capiU  morUium,  not 
worth  fighting  for ;  or  even  a  sham,  which  it  is  better  to  sweep 
away  at  once.  It  is,  I  think,  our  shame — it  is  certainly  our 
misery — that  it  should  be  so.  But  it  is  so.  Our  enemies  know 
it,  and  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  because  it  is  painful  to  open 
them. 

I  repeat  then,  with  firm  but  sorrowful  conviction,  that  the 
issue  is  simply  between  Secular  and  Denominational  Education. 
The  State  will  certainly  give  more  motive  power ;  probably  it  will 
strengthen  local  influence,  and  increase  local  burdens  ;  still  more 
probably,  it  will  introduce  compulsion  (not,  I  suppose,  direct,  but 
indirect,  and  yet  efficient  compulsion)  to  bring  children  to  School. 
The  question  to  be  tried  is  this — Is  this  new  power  consistent 
with  our  present  system  ?  or  must  we  sweep  all  that  exists 
away  ? — *'  make  a  solitude,  and  call  it  peace  ?" — get  rid  of  the  great 
problem,  by  cutting  what  we  cannot  untie  ? 

The  answer,  which  the  people  of  England  will  return  to  that 
question,  depends  mainly  on  the  attitude  which  the  Clergy  and 
other  Ministers  of  Beligion,  but  the  Clergy  especially,  assume 
towards  it.  Let  them  refuse  to  recognise  the  need  of  modification, 
and  the  whole  system  will  be  swept  away ;  the  machinery  will  fly 
under  the  gi*eater  power,  because  no  safety  valves  are  opened. 
Let  them  accept  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  make  the  system 
conform  to  them,  and  I  believe  it  will  last  for  years,  perhaps 
for  generations. 

We  (I  speak  as  a  warm  adherent  of  the  present  system) — we 
have  two  enormous  advantages,  if  we  only  know  how  to  use  them. 
We  have  the  advantage  of  possessing  the  ground.  A  gigantic 
fabric  has  grown  up,  gradually,  and  therefore  firmly ;  it  is  instinct 
with  life, — life  from  the  spirit  of  duty  and  of  charity,  —  life  from 
that  higher  influence,  in  which  alone  duty  and  charity  can  live. 
The  public  faith  is  in  great  measure  pledged  to  it;  the  power, 
which  sustains  it  is  a  wide-spreading  and  deep-reaching  power. 
It  is  impossible  that  English  statesmen  will  depart  from  the  one 
precedent,  which  has  made  our  Constitution  stable  and  energetic, 
while  so  many  ideal  Constitutions  have  been  torn  to  pieces,  or 
have  perished  by  want  of  inner  vitality.  It  is  impossible  that, 
unless  we  drive  them  to  it,  they  will  in  a  mere  passion  for 
symmetry,  or  mere  petulant  anger  at  difficulties,  destroy  that  which 
has  proved  its  power,  to  set  up  that  which  is  as  yet  unknown  and 
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fimtasiio.  Possession  is,  as  was  once  said  of  nobility^  a  cypher, 
if  it  exist  alone ;  but  it  gives  ten-fold  value  and  power  to  any 
real  figures  with  which  it  is  associated. 

But,  behind  this  advantage,  there  is  another,  greater  in  itself,  and, 
though  less  capable  of  demonstrative  proof,  equally  true,  I  think, 
in  point  of  &ci,  I  believe  that  the  people  of  England,  when  the 
question  is  put  to  them,  will  choose  (as  they  have  chosen  before) 
Beligious,  and  not  Secular  Education.  I  do  not  undervalue  the 
strength  of  the  hostile  forces.  There  is  a  party,  a  small,  compact 
and  determined  party,  of  Secularists  on  principle.  There  is  a 
larger  body,  especially  of  Statesmen,  who  are  so  wearied  out 
wi&  our  religious  strifes  and  divisions,  that  they  throw  up  the 
attempt  to  maintain  religion  in  utter  despair.  There  is  abroad, 
we  cannot  deny  it,  a  temper  of  doubt  and  perplexity  as  to  religious 
creeds,  and  of  discontent  at  the  comparative  weakness  of  religious 
powers  which  once  shook  the  world.  But,  under  all,  and  through 
all,  I  still  believe  that  the  public  opinion  of  England  is  religious 
at  its  core.  Nay,  I  trace  rehgious  aspirations  and  feelings  even 
in  those  who  are  still  seeking  a  creed. 

The  experiment  of  Secular  Education  has  been  tried  in  the 
United  States  under  the. most  favourable  circumstances — ^favour- 
able, because  the  schools  are  excellent,  and  the  people  more  alive 
than  we  are  to  the  value  of  Education — favourable,  because  in 
America  the  reading  of  a  fragment  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the 
utterance  of  a  short  prayer  at  the  opening  of  school,  do  much  to 
cloak,  something,  perhaps,  to  leaven.  Secularism.  But  what  is  the 
result  ?  Mr.  Eraser's  able  and  most  candid  report  will  testify,  that 
there  is  a  great,  a  growing,  soon  probably  to  be  an  overwhelming 
feeling,  that  at  any  cost,  even  of  sectarian  bitterness,  definite 
religious  training  must  be  had ;  and  yet  in  America  there  is  no 
National  Church.  There  are  no  traditions  of  authority ;  there  is 
endless  diversity  of  creeds ;  there  is  an  inordinate  love  of  indivi- 
dual liberty.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  public  opinion  of  England 
is  less  religious,  with  so  many  chastening  influences  which  America 
knows  not  of.  I  am  still  convinced  that  when  the  veils  of  sub- 
terfuge are  stripped  off — when  it  is  shown  that,  in  spite  of  home 
influences  and  extra  religious  lessons  out  of  school,  non-religious 
education  is  (what  our  own  language  tells  us  it  is)  eventually 
^*  irreligious;"  the  mind  of  England  will  pronounce  itself,  and  refuse 
to  accept  the  lifeless  symmetry  of  a  secular  system,  for  ilie  vitality, 
irregular  and  restless  though  it  be,  of  Beligious  truth. 

These  are  priceless  advantages.  What  is  needful  to  enable  us 
to  use  them  ?  What  is  the  one  condition  on  which  our  machinery 
will  stand,  and  our  system  live  ? 

It  is  the  recognition,  ex  animo,  liberally  and  not  grudgingly, 
of  religious  liberty ;  it  is  the  acceptance,  almost  the  welcoming,  of 
a  real ''  Conscience  Clause."  Let  us  accept  it  now,  the  time  may 
come  when  we  shall  sue  for  it  in  vain.  The  agitation  on  the  sub- 
ject has  done  some  service  in  one  important  respect.   It  has  rightly 
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claimed  to  have  the  clause  made  definite  and  practicable,  lest  wbai 
is  liberty  to  the  tanght  shonld  become  a  bondage  to  the  teacher. 
But  otherwise,  I  confess  that  I  cannot  look  without  deep  regret  <m 
the  attitude  which  so  many  of  the  Clergy  haye  assumed  on  this 
great  question. 

Consider  what  the  Conscience  Clause  is  in  that  last  Bill,  which, 
I  suppose,  embodies  the  principle  of  legislation  for  the  future  hy 
the  present  Government.  I  mean  the  Endowed  Schools'  Bill 
(section  15).  It  provides*  (in  day  schools  only)  that  any  parent 
may  claim  '*  exemption  of  his  child  from  religious  lessons,  from 
prayer  and  religious  worship,"  if  he  will ;  it  provides  against  any 
treacherous  (for  I  hold  it  to  be  a  treacherous)  attempt  to  ^^  teach 
systematically  and  persistently,"  through  other  lessons,  any  reli- 
gious doctrine  from  which  exemption  has  been  claimed.  The 
provision  does  not  fetter  the  freedom  of  religious  teaching ;  it  does 
not  interfere  with  that  religious  tone  and  atmosphere  of  a  school, 
which  teaches  even  more  efficiently  than  direct  instruction ;  it  is, 
what  it  claims  to  be,  a  protection  only  for  religious  liberty. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  say  that  its  necessity  is  not  an  evil.  Un- 
happy, indeed,  it  is  to  reproduce  in  school  the  divisions,  which 
are  our  curse  out  of  it.  True  it  is  that  the  exemption,  even  of 
one  single  child,  throws  a  shadow  over  religious  teaching,  and 
raises  perplexity  in  every  mind.  All  this  we  grant ;  but  I  contend 
that  the  Conscience  Clause  does  not  create  those  evils.  They 
exist,  and  it  does  nothing  but  recognise  these  existing  beta. 

There  was  a  time,  when  Church  and  State  were  co-extensive — 
the  same  body  of  individuals  under  different  names,  bound 
together  in  the  one  case  by  a  temporal,  in  the  other  by  a  spiritoal 
bond.  Then  a  Conscience  Clause  would  have  been  monstrous, 
because  then  it  would  have  been  absurd. 

There  was  a  time,  later  still,  when  the  Church,  as  established, 
and  considered  as  distinct  from  the  State,  was  alone  recognised 
by  the  State;  when  those  without  its  pale  were  held  to  have 
no  rights  and  no  legal  religious  existence.  Then  a  Conscience 
Clause  would  have  been,  not  monstrous,  but  inconsistent  and 
impossible. 

But  those  times  exist  no  longer.  The  Church  is,  doubtless,  the 
stronghold  and  centre  of  all  the  Christianity  of  England ;  but  it  does 
not  embrace  the  whole  body  of  Christians.  It  is  the  only  body  to 
which  the  State  gives  privilege,  but  it  is  not  the  only  body  which 
the  State  recognises.  One  by  one,  all  secondary  aids  are  being 
stripped  off  from  it ;  it  is  left  more  and  more  to  rely  on  its  own 
intrinsic  life,  on  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  free,  unfettered  teaching 
of  the  Truth,  without  the  means,  and,  I  trust,  without  the  wiU, 
to  constrain  the  religious  liberty  of  others.  And  this  is  the 
position  which  the  Conscience  Clause  recognises..  It  says  practi- 
cally, "  Teach  what  you  will,  offer  it  to  all,  press  it  upon  all,  but 
force  it  upon  none."  If  it  says  this,  we  cannot,  we  ought  not  to 
reject  it. 
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Nay,  I  will  go  a  step  farther,  and  say  that,  granting  the  existing 
state  of  religions  division  and  secnlarism,  we  ought  to  be  glad 
that  such  a  clause  is  asked  for.  We  haye  a  right  to  suppose  that 
the  mass  of  those  who  dissent  from  the  Church  dissent  for 
conscientious  reasons.  It  were  as  shallow  as  malignant  to  doubt 
it.  We  are  bound  to  suppose  that  those  who  claim  secular 
instruction  hold,  however  unhappily,  that  it  is  the  best  for  their 
children.  This  being  so,  ought  we  not,  if  we  prize  conscientious- 
ness and  truth  above  all  things,  actually  to  desire  that  they 
should  be  shewn  by  the  parents  for  their  children ;  that  men  should 
say,  ''  This  is,  I  think,  not  true ;  and  I  will  not,  for  any  bribe  of 
good  general  instruction,  have  it  taught,  in  God's  name,  to  my 
child"  ? 

But,  let  us  accept  the  necessity  heartily  and  honestly,  and  we 
shall  not  find  in  it  all  the  evil  which  we  fear.     It  is  the  right  of 
exemption,,  which  is  everything ;  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  be 
exercised.    I  have  said,  and  I  believe  all  experience  bears  me  out, 
that  the  attempt  to  cull  out  an  eclectic  system  of  religious  truths, 
which  will  satisfy  all,  is  hopelessly  vain.    But  I  do  believe  neverthe- 
less, that  in  the  religious  teaching  of  the  great  mass  of  Christians,  — 
such  religious  teaching,  I  mean,  as  belongs  to  a  school, — there  is 
very  much  in  common,  though  it  cannot,  in  any  case,  be  torn  out 
and  separated  from  its  context.    I  believe  that  the  teaching  of  our 
Church  in  particular,  as  it  speaks  to  the  young,  is  broad  enough, 
and  moderate  enough,  to  be  accepted  by  very  many,  who  unhappily 
stand  without ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  in  her  prayers,  no  one  who 
calls  himself  a  Christian  need  refuse  to  joiik    And  this  being  so, 
I  cannot  doubt  that,  with  the  protection  of  a  Conscience  Clause, 
ready  to  be  invoked,  if  schools  are  made,  what  they  ought  not  to 
be  made,  places  of  religious  propagandism,  the  great  mass  of  our 
religious-minded  parents  will  accept  the  simple  teaching  of  our 
Church   Schools.      I   speak  not  wholly  on  theory  ;   for  it  was 
my  lot,  some  years  ago,  to  preside  over  an  old  Endowed  School  in 
the  North.     I  found  two  duties  imposed  on  us  by  its  founder,  — 
the  duty  of  Church   teaching,   and   the  duty   of  extending  the 
benefits  of  the  school  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.      I 
ventured  to  invent  a  Conscience  Clause  of  our  own,  long  before 
the  very  name  was  known ;  and  the  result  was  that  we  had  more 
than  a  hundred  Dissenters  in  the  school  (some  of  our  best  boys 
among  them),  and  hardly  5  per  cent,  of  these  took  advantage  of 
the  Clause,  without  which,  nevertheless,  I  believe,  very  few  of  them 
would  have  been  there.     There  is  no  reason  why  this  experience 
should  be  singular.   Probably,  there  are  many  here,  who  will  testify 
that  it  is  not. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain,  and  we  have  it  on  the  highest 
authority,  that  the  recognition  of  religious  liberty  is  the  one  con- 
dition of  denominational  education.      Rejoice  at  it,   or  sorrow 
over  it,  as  we  will,  the  fact  remains. 
We  must  expect  that  in  the  future,  aid  will  be  given  to  schools 
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wholly  secular,  and  will  be  given,  as  it  is  given  now,  to  schools  of 
general  undenominational  religious  teaching.  Be  it  so ;  we  need 
not  fear  this,  if  the  old  system  is  still  retained,  and  aid  fidrly  giYon 
to  schools  denominational, — ^that  is,  mainly  to  Church  schools. 

If  we  believe  that  in  our  schools  we  haive  a  bond  of  unity,  not 
elsewhere  found ;  that  we  have  a  religious  tone,  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult otherwise  to  secure;  that  we  have  the  power  of  teaching  as  we 
best  know  how  the  Truth  which  can  overcome  the  world ;  then  we 
need  not  fear  the  rivalry  of  other  and  less  perfect  systems.  Only 
let  us  be  wise  in  time ;  settle  the  question  now,  when  everything 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  will  be  settled  fairly. 

I  rejoice  to  see  that  there  is  spreading  far  and  wide,  a  resolution 
so  to  settle  it.  In  opposition  to  the  Secular  Education  League, 
there  is  growing  up  in  Manchester  a  National  Educational  Union 
on  these  very  terms,  which  I  have  ventured  to  sketch  out,  and  all 
information  with  reference  to  which  will  be  given  by  th^  Secretaiy 
(Bev.  W.  Stanyer,  116,  Gheetham  Hill,  Manchester).  I  trust  that 
I  shall  not  be  going  beyond  my  rightful  province  if  I  venture  to 
urge  its  claims  to  the  attention  of  all  who  love  education,  who  love 
freedom,  but  who  love  still  better  the  true  faith  of  Christ. 

It  is  because  I  feel  that  the  crisis  is  a  great  one,  and  fear  that,  in 
mistaken  zeal  for  truth,  and  reluctance  to  face  the  real  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  we  may  make  it  a  fatal  one,  that  I  have 
ventured,  as  one  whose  life  and  thoughts  have  been  given  to  reUgiouB 
education,  to  lay  these  few  thoughts  before  you.  ''  I  speak  as  unto 
wise  men,  judge  ye  what  I  say." 


The  Bev.  James  Babdsley,  of  St.  Anne's,  Manchester,  read  the 
following  Paper : — 

The  great  pressing  question  of  the  day  is.  Whether  the  present 
Denominational  System  of  Education  in  England  shall  be  sup- 
plemented or  superseded ;  and  as  certain  statistics  in  Manchester 
have  given  a  great  impulse  to  the  agitation,  we  will,  for  a  moment^ 
examine  the  foundation  upon  which  they  rest* 

It  has  been  asserted  that  there  are  more  than  60,000  children 
in  Manchester,  whose  education  is  neglected.  This  conclusion  has 
been  arrived  at  in  the  following  manner.  They  say  there  are 
more  than  90,000  children  in  that  city,  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  twelve,  needing  education;  and  as  there  are  only  41,000  found 
in  school,  it  is  inferred  that  the  education  of  the  other  60,000  is 
wholly  neglected.  A  very  little  reflection  will  show  that  there  lurks 
in  these  statements  most  transparent  fallacies.  In  the  first  plaoe, 
there  will  be  thousands  of  children,  whose  education  doetf  not 
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eommence  ftt  three  years  old,  yet  of  whom  it  cannot  be  truly 
predicated  that  their  education  is  neglected ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  thousands,  whose  School  Education  is  concluded 
before  the  age  of  twelve,  who  cannot  be  put  in  the  same  category. 

This  calculation  sets  out  with  this  assumption,  that  the  term  of 
School  teaching  for  every  child  is  nine  years;  whereas,  with  respect 
to  the  children  brought  up  in  National  and  British  Schools,  it  is 
uniyersally  admitted  that  their  term  of  education,  on  an  average, 
extends  only,  in  round  numbers,  to  four  years  and  a  half.  This 
one  consideration,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  disperses*one-half  of 
this  50,000.  Moreover,  this  calculation  took  no  note  of  numbers 
of  children  that  must  be  absent  from  school  from  sickness  in 
fiunilies,  and  other  domestic  emergencies.  It  took  no  note  of  the 
Upper  and  Middle  classes,  who  for  the  most  part  are  educated  in 
Boarding  Schools,  which  schools,  I  need  hardly  say,  are  not  likely  to 
be  found  in  a  great  workshop  like  Manchester.  Lastly,  it  gave  the 
number  of  private  schools,  without  adequate  examination ;  for 
example,  it  credited  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour*s  with  one  private 
school,  while  the  Directory  for  1864  gave  the  number  of  eleven. 
The  experience  of  Clergymen  in  other  parishes  enables  them  to 
affirm  iJiat  the  number  of  private  schools  had  been  greatly  under- 
rated. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  considerations,  and  others  might  be 
easily  adduced,  that  these  Manchester  statistics,  got  up,  I  admit, 
from  the  purest  motives  and  best  aims,  are  so  grossly  inaccurate, 
as  to  render  them  absolutely  worthless.  Yet  they  have  been 
transcribed  into  every  newspaper  in  the  Kingdom,  and  quoted 
upon  every  platform ;  and,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  have  had  a 
perceptible  influence  upon  the  Educational  agitation  of  the  day.  A 
Right  Honorable  Gentleman,  at  a  meeting  in  Stockport,  not 
three  years  ago,  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  ''  In  Manchester,  half  the 
children  of  the  working  men  are  receiving  what  may  be  called  no 
education  whatever ;  there  is  no  regular  provision  for  schools,  and 
teachers,  and  school  materials."  "No  regular  provision  for 
schools  and  teachers,  and  school  materials !  **  Besides  the  Non- 
conformists, who  have  numerous  schools  efficiently  carried  on,  the 
Church  of  England  alone,  in  the  old  parish  of  Manchester,  has 
seventy-five  commodious  schools  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  con- 
ducted, almost  in  every  case,  by  certificated  Teachers,  and  assisted  by 
a  large  staff  of  Pupil-teachers.  If  the  information  of  this  Cabinet 
Minister  upon  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church  were  as  accurate  as 
upon  the  subject  of  Education,  no  wonder  that  that  institution 
was  condemned. 

The  Eev.  Joseph  Nunn,  the  Vicar  of  St.  Thomas's,  who  has 
given  much  time  and  thought  to  the  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject in  Manchester,  gives  iJie  number  of  neglected  children  in 
our  city  at  from  10  to  15,000,  and  his  statement  is  confirmed  by 
the  judgment  of  persons  of  equal  experience.  But  it  is  important 
to  remark  that  even  these  children  are  in  the  streets,  not  because 
there  is  no  room  in  the  school  to  receive  them,  but  because  their 
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parents  neglect  to  send  them.     There  is  accommodation  in  eristing 
schools  for  double  this  number.  ^ 

No  doubt,  there  are  various  reasons  to  be  assigned  for  thw 
neglect,  but  the  principal  and  prevalent  cause,  unquestionably,  is 
the  intemperance  of  the  parents ;  it  is  that  which  wastes  school- 
pence,  and  pawns  school  clothes.  With  respect  to  the  1,000 
children  in  St.  Anne's  Sunday  Evening  Bagged  School,  during  the 
winter  months,  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  Superintendent  and 
Teachers  justifies  me  in  saying,  that  it  is  the  presence  of  so  many 
drinking  places,  and  the  existence  of  so  much  drinking,  which 
create  the  necessity  for  Bagged  Schools. 

It  is  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents,  which  has  decided 
multitudes,  who  take  an  interest  in  this  great  question,  to  espouse 
compulsory  education.     This  feature  in  the  question  has  not  now 
to  be  introduced  into  England  for  the  first  time ;  there  are  already 
eight  acts  on  the  Statute  Book,  beginning  with  the  Factory  Act  of 
1844,  and  ending  with  the  Workshop  Begulation  Act  of  1867, 
every  one  of  which  contains  indirect  compulsion.     Indeed,  there 
is  hardly  now  a  form  of  industrial  employment  that  does  not  come 
within  its  reach,  so  that  what  is  so  urgently  needed  at  the  present 
time,  is  not  merely  new  legislation  in   this  direction,   but  the 
stringent  enforcement  of  laws  already  in  existence.     If  the  Bench 
of  Magistrates,  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  other  officials  who  have 
to  do  with  the  administration  of  law,  will  only  rigidly  carry  out  the 
Labour  and  Vagrant  Acts,  the  moral  nuisance  which  now  disfigures 
our  streets  will  be  almost  entirely  cleansed.     Perhaps  this  prin- 
ciple might  be  extended  so  far  with  advantage,  that  every  young 
person  shall  possess  a  certain  amount  of  education,  to  render  him 
eligible  for  employment.      Such  a  provision  as  this,   cautiously 
introduced,  and  gently  carried  out,  would  be  an  immense  advan- 
tage to  all  parties  concerned.    In  the  meantime,  the  Clergy,  if 
united  and  earnest,  can  do  much  to  promote  the  solution  of  the 
Educational  problem.     This  is  not  tiie  time  to  assume  the  attitude, 
as  though  our  schools  were  mainly  designed  to  be  nets  to  catch  the 
children  of  Nonconformists. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  with  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  that  we 
should  have  an  universal  Conscience  Clause,  but  I  am  prepared 
to  say  that  we  should  have  a  comprehensive  Conscience  Clause. 
If  in  our  schools  we  can  secure,  in  its  integrity.  Church  teaching 
for  Church  children,  we  ought  be  entirely  satisfied,  and  ready  to 
BQake  use  of  our  schools  to  forward  the  great  work  of  general 
education.  ^  ^ 

^r.^^1  ^-^t  T?  *^^  *^**  ^®  ^^  °ot  anxious  to  embrace  every 
a^r^tTn  7^  ^1?^*  ^^'^^  Formularies,  incomparable  as  they 
S!\iw«f  /  ''Y^^''  f  Nonconformists,  we  should  maintain  with 
rSise  to  cSvf.^^^^^^^  the  supremacy  of  Holy  Scripture;  we  should 
sSd  re?Ird  ?/  Y^rd  <)f  God  in  its  entirety  in  our  schools,  and 
SSon  ^  Th?  ^'-  ^^^  mdiBpensable  basis  of  all  safe  and  s^und 
eaucauon.     The  social  condition  of  America,  as  portrayed  by  its 
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own  citizens,  with  its  system  of  mere  secnlar  teaching,  onght  to  be 
a  lesson  to  warn  as,  not  an  example  to  invite  ns. 

The  whole  history  of  education  in  every  country  goes  to  show 
that  to  attempt  to  teach  public  morals  without  christian  motives,  is 
like  attempting  to  plant  trees  with  their  roots  upwards.^  In 
enumerating  the  educational  agencies  which  are  at  work  in  this 
country,  whoever  should  omit  to  particularize  the  Sunday  school, 
would  be  Uke  the  astronomer  who  broke  his  telescope  into  two  pieces 
while  investigating  the  laws  of  the  starry  heavens. 

It  is  a  great  fact  that  England  has  in  its  Sunday  schools  three 
millions  of  children.  The  influence  which  this  must  exert,  in  the 
formation  of  the  spiritual  character  of  the  rising  generation,  cannot 
be  exaggerated.  It  was  Archbishop  Sumner  who  said,  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  while  Bishop  of  Chester,  that  Sunday  schools 
'^  formed  the  spiritual  salt  of  Manchester.'*  I  have  always  thought 
it  a  singular  Providential  coincidence,  that  the  origin  of  Sunday 
schools,  and  the  invention  of  machinery  in  Lancashire,  should  have 
been  synchronical ;  and  that,  while  its  inhabitants  were  increasing 
three  and  four,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  five  or  six  times  over, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century,  that  the  doors  of  the 
Sunday  school  should  have  been,  in  this  emergency,  thrown  wide 
to  receive  this  teeming  population. 

'  It  is  not  speaking  too  strongly  to  say  that  the  Church  in  Lanca- 
shire, amongst  the  working  classes,  has  not  much  to  show  inde- 
pendent of  the  Sunday  school.  The  answer  to  an  inquiry  addressed 
by  myself  to  a  great  number  of  Clergymen  four  years  ago,  as  to 
what  proportion  of  their  communicants,  who  were  of  the  working 
classes,  had  been  brought  to  the  Lord's  table  through  the  agency  of 
the  Sunday  school ;  the  answers  showed  an  average  of  78  per  cent. 
It  is  not  my  statement,  but  that  of  the  Commissioners  on  Education 
and  the  Inspectors  of  Schools,  that  the  strength  of  the  Church  in  a 
parish  is  generally  to  be  estimated  by  the  extent  of  the  Sunday  school. 
They  almost  invariably  assert  that  the  day  school  rarely  changes 
the  religious  profession  of  a  child,  and  that  it  is  the  Sunday  school 
that  fixes  the  creed  and  stereotypes  the  religious  character.  If  this 
be  so,  and  it  cannot  I  think  be  successfally  denied,  it  is  a  grave 
consideration  for  Churchmen  to  reflect,  that,  while  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  76  per  cent,  of  day  scholars  are  in  church  schools, 
yet  56  per  cent,  of  Sunday  scholars  are  to  be  found  in  the  schools 
of  Dissenters ;  and  that,  though  the  population  is  rapidly  increasing, 
yet  it  appears,  from  the  careful  and  elaborate  tables  of  the  National 
Society,  the  number  of  scholars  in  church  schools  during  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  stationary.  This  is  a  grave  and  significant 
ts^i.  One  great  reason  amongst  others  is,  that  many  clergymen 
amongst  us  have  disparaged,  if  not  discouraged,  the  Sunday  school. 
By  all  means  let  everything  be  done  really  to  improve  these  institu- 
tions, and  to  place  them  in  closer  union  with  the  Church ;  but  I 
am  sure,  from  personal  observation,  that  they  have  been  canvassed 
in  no  friendly  spirit,  and  asraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  most  incongru* 
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ons  and  ill-considered  statiBticB.  If  the  Church  is  to  be  tried  by  the 
the  same  test,  Sunday  schools  have  not  done  anything  nor  has  the 
Church.     It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  nearly  one-half  of  the 
worshipping  population  of  this  county  is  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Church ;  so  that,  if  the  Church  is  to  be  tested  by  the  same  role  as 
the  school,  they  will  both  haye  to  be  thrown  into  the  same  graye. 
There  is  doubtless  a  tendency  in  young  Clergymen,   when  first 
ordained — we  have  all  felt  it  in  ourselyes — ^to  seek  to  govern  rather 
by  the  authority  of  office  than  by  the  influence  of  character ;  and 
because  they  have  sometimes  found  in  Sunday  School  Teachers  an 
unwillingness  to  receive  their  utterances  upon  all  subjects  as  the 
perfection  of  wisdom,  they  have  been  betrayed  inadvertently  into 
disparaging  the  institution  itself.    A  Clergyman  who  was  at  Oxford 
with  my  sixth  son,  showing  thereby  that  he  is  no  patriarch,  asserted 
at  a  metropolitan  meeting,  ''that  it  is  the  glorious  prerogative 
of  the  laity  to  listen  and  to  obey."      I  hope  that  the  day  is  veij 
tax  distant  when  Laymen  will  not  respect  the  well-considered  opi- 
nions of  the  Clergy,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  day  is  very  remote  when 
they  will  receive  their  ipse  dixit  with  cringing  and  unreasonable  8e^ 
vility.     There  is  nothing  that  matures  and  developes  the  character 
of  the  laity ;  there  is  notiiing  that  gives  them  more  wholesome  and 
useful  employment,  than  Sabbath  School  teaching.    If  Dissent  has 
sometimes  ministered  to  the  lower  part  of  our  nature  by  giving  its 
adherents  too  much  to  do,  the  Church  has  always,  in  my  opinion, 
erred  in  giving  its  people  too  little  to  do.     I  read  in  a  Blackbom 
paper,  three  weeks  ago,  of  a  gathering  of  eight  hundred  Church  of 
England  Sunday  School  Teachers,  assembled  to  listen  to  an  address 
from  Mr.  Heald,  of  the  Church  of  England  Sunday  School  Union. 
Eight  hundred  Church  of  England  teachers  in  one  town  !     What  a 
blessed  instrumentality ;  what  a  power  for  good ;  what  a  buttress 
for  the  Church  ?    We  have  in  this  pregnant  fact,  without  doubt, 
the  secret  of  that  enthusiastic  maintenance  of  Church  and  State 
which  has  so  distinguished  Blackburn,  even  amongst  the  Lancashire 
towns. 

If  I  have  spoken  with  too  much  earnestness,  and  vnth  an 
apparent  optimism,  of  Sunday  Schools,  it  is  not  only  because  from 
personal  observation  I  see  their  immense  value  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  country,  but  because  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  what  I 
am  in  time  as  a  man  and  a  minister,  and  what  I  hope  for  in 
eternity,  through  the  infinite  mercy  and  merits  of  my  Saviour,  I 
owe  to  the  patient,  the  persevering,  and  prayerful  labour  of  a 
humble,  but  now  sainted  Sunday  School  Teacher. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Alderman  Hubbaok  :— The  subject  of  Education  embraoee  an  extenaive  awa. 
It  is  not  my  intention,  in  the  remarks  which  I  purpose  making,  to  toncih  upoa 
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nuMfie  than  a  mere  seotion,  thon^  a  Teiy  important  one,  of  that  area.    I  pregome 
tkai  it  IB  in  coneeqneiioe  of  the  interest  which  1  have  shown  for  some  years  in 
respeoi  to  tlie  edaoation  of  the  neglected  dhildren  oi  IdveiiMol,  that  I  have  been 
invited  by  the  committee  of  the  Church  Congress,  to  join  in  this  division  of  their 
dboisnons.    My  reaarks,  tiMMfore,  will  be  confined  to  that  which  is  known  as 
elementaiy  education  only.    To  any  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  lower 
Btmta  of  the  soetoky  in  which  ire  Hve,  a  striking  feature  of  its  cimdition  most  seem 
te  be  that  of  dq[>lorable  ignsnmce,  and  the  eflects  arising  from  such  ignorance. 
All  the  returns  which  have  been  issued  from  the  various  institntionB  of  the  comitiy, 
whether  the  police-court,  the  prison,  or  the  workhouse,  show  that  the   great 
majority  ai  those  who  aie  kroug^  to  erime  and  povar^  are  mieducated.    I  shall 
not  tMnii>le  yoa  with  statistics,  for,  as  a  role,  I  believe  very  little  dependence  cab 
be  placed  a|Km  figiues.    Barely,  however,  irrespeetive  of  all  figures,  every  reflect- 
ing penon  must  be  aware  that  there  is  a  mass  ol  ignorance  existing  in  the  country 
wbi^  is  a  disgrace  to  the  age  we  dive  in,  and  the  eonstitutioa  ujider  which  we  are 
govGEsed.    VnoLea  eooh  ignoranee,  and  its  effects,  are  brought  palpably  before  as, 
we  cannot  but  as  Christians  exclaim,  *'  Our  people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge." 
By  elementary  education  I  mean  the  ability  to  read  with  ease  and  intelligence,  to 
write  with  some  degree  «f  facility,  and  to  know  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetia. 
Ccmpled,  however,  with  such  aeqwicemefita,  I  maintain  that  to  fit  children,  as  they 
groiw  np,  to  lead  a  proper  life,  they  must  at  the  same  time  have  a  moral  and 
religious  training — be  taught  to  fear  and  love  Qod,  to  love  their  fellow-creatnres, 
and  to  be  schooled  in  industrious  and  deanly  habits.    Now,  does  anyone  suppose 
that  if  ail  our  people,  before  they  had  reached  the  age  ol  manhood  and  womanhood, 
had  possessed  such  knowledge  and  training  as  I  have  here  indicated,  there  would 
be  so  muoh  crime,  drunkenness,  poverty,  and  early  deaAh  as  now  overshadows  the 
land  f    Unhesitatingly  I  say.  Impossible  I 

Ijet  me  now,  in  the  first  instance,  direct  your  attsnticm  to  what  I 
watider  to  be  the  causes  of  the  existing  ignorance :  and,  secondly,  what, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  we  oiaght  to  do  to  cure  it.  Ist.  The  chief  cause  of 
the  ignorance  I  believe  to  be  the  ahnost  total  indifference  which  has  long  existed, 
abd  even  now  exists,  among  the  majority  of  educated  people  in  respect  to 
the  sad  condition  of  their  uaeducated  brethren.  They  have  hitherto  too  often 
looked  upon  their  condition  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  by  sooh  indifference  have 
i^rtoally  said,  "  Am  I  my  bDother*s  keeper  ?  '*  Many  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that,  having  had  excelleat  sesvants  totally  uneducated,  education  is,  therefore,  not 
regcMte  for  good  conduct ;  and,  consequently,  there  is  no  necessity  to  make  any 
effort  to  extend  it,  under  the  idea  that  by  doing  so  you  will  make  people  better. 
How  any  one  professing  to  be  a  Christian,  and  enjoying  all  the  mental  gratification 
which  is  derived  from  being  able  to  read  and  to  write,  can  hold  such  views,  is  a 
mystery  to  me.  '*  Whoso  hath  this  world's  good,  and  seeth  his  beother  have  need, 
and  shutteth  up  hss  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  &t  God  in  him  T' 
Although  this  passage  from  Holy  Writ  seems  to  allude  to  man's  physical  wants 
only,  I  do  think  it  may  be  applied  also  te  his  mental  reqniarements.  Why,  what 
is  tiie  first  emotiDn  of  a  Christian  convert?  Is  it  not  a  strong  desire  to  convey  the 
truth  to  others,  and  to  share  with  them  the  blessings  of  every  kind  which  he  or 
she  enjoys.  Would  that  every  individual  who  now  hears  me  did  but  ask  himself  or 
herself,  "  What  have  I  done,  and  what  am  I  doing,  towards  the  education  of  the 
ignorant  7"  I  ask  then,  Is  it  not  possible,  irrespective  of  party  or  creed,  by  a 
united  effort  to  remove,  or  at  all  events  to  lessen  materially,  the  ignorance  which 
exists?  To  effect  such  an  object  the  work,  however,  must  be  undertaken  in  a 
thorough  spirit-^that  is,  the  mind  of  the  nation-  will  have  to  be  made  up  that  at  aH 
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ooBts,  and  at  all  hazardB,  the  rising  generation  shall,  for  the  fatnre,  be  properly 
instmoted  in  their  dnty  to  Qod  and  man.  All  narrow,  bigoted,  and  sectarian  pco- 
oliTitieB  most  be  giyen  up ;  onr  individual  responsibility  must  be  folly  realized ; 
and  eyery  one  interested  in  the  snbjeot  ought  to  unite  and  oall  upon  the  LegialA- 
tore  to  assist  us  in  grappling  with  this  vital  snbjeot — and  this,  too,  without 
delay. 

Another  oanse  of  the  existing  ignorance  I  can  traoe  not  so  mnoih  to  the  want  of 
schools,  as  to  the  many  inefficient  masters  and  mistresses,  and,  oonseqnently,  to  the 
imperfect  mode  in  which  too  often  instraction  is  imparted  to  children.  Schools,  to 
be  of  real  practical  ose,  most  be  made  attraotiye.  All  who  haye  taken  any  intereet 
in,  and  watched  the  progress  of,  elementaiy  schools  cannot  but  be  aware  that  tiie 
education  of  many  children,  either  from  their  irregular  attendance,  or  from  the 
want  of  aptitude  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  for  the  duties  they  haye  undertaken, 
has  failed  to  realize  the  results  expected.  How  often  do  children  attend  schools 
for  a  short  period,  make  some  progress  in  learning,  leave,  and  after  an  absenee 
return  almost  as  ignorant  as  on  the  first  day  they  entered,  the  whole  of  the  prenoas 
instruction  which  they  had  received  being  lost. 

I  now  approach  the  second  division  of  the  subject— What  shall  be  done  to 
cure  the  ignorance  ?  Belieye  me,  I  offer  my  views  on  this  head  with  the  greatest 
diffidence,  knowing  right  well  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  task. 

First  of  all,  I  contend  that  it  is  the  duty  of  eyeiy  enlightened  (Jovemment  to 
see  that  its  people  are  properly  educated.  Schools  should  be  provided,  and 
made  in  their  management  thoroughly  efficient.  If  children  will  not  attend,  we 
must  go  into  the  highways  and  byways  and  compel  them  to  come  in.  Oompulsoiy 
education,  the  principle  of  which  has  been  already  established  in  the  lodostiial 
Schools,  Factory,  and  Workshop  Acts,  ought  to  be  extended.  To  bring  about  a 
system  of  elementary  education  in  eyeiy  respect  suitable  for  the  wants  of  the 
country,  first  and  foremost,  there  ought  to  be  appointed  a  qualified  and  responaihle 
Minister  of  State,  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  should  be  considared 
to  haye  charge  of,  and  be  responsible  for,  the  education  of  the  people.  From  his 
office  the  machinery  for  the  work  required  would  be  directed.  The  country  would  have 
to  be  divided  into  districts,  with  a  head  inspector  in  each,  together  with  a  board  of 
education  elected  by  the  ratepayers— with  sub-inspectors  of  various  grades,  aoooid- 
ing  to  the  requirements  of  the  population.  Let  me  suppose  such  machinery  started. 
The  first  duty  to  be  undertaken  would  be  to  visit  eyeiy  existing  elementary  school, 
report  upon  its  efficiency  and  future  requirements — and  also  as  to  the  necessi^  of 
additional  school  accommodation  for  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood.  Such  a 
report  would  be  inyaluable,  and  form  the  basis  of  future  action.  The  business  of 
the  State  Education  Department  ought  to  be,  to  see  that  the  education  of  eveiy 
child  throughout  the  kingdom  is  looked  after  and  cared  for.  So  long  as  parents 
attend  themselves  to  the  education  of  their  children,  no  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  Goyeniment  is  required ;  but  there  is  a  stratum  of  society  where  dark 
and  degrading  ignorance  prevails.  It  is  to  that  dismal  portfon  of  the  community  I 
would  urge  the  attention  of  every  thoughtful  man  and  woman.  What  is  to 
become  of  the  mass  of  neglected  little  ones  which  crowd  our  streets,  if  not  now 
looked  after?  Wretchedness,  crime,  and  poverty  must  be  their  portion  to  the  end 
of  their  days.  I  maintain,  therefore,  against  all  cavilling,  that  the  duty  of  the 
Gk)vemmeiit  is  to  step  in,  and  at  all  costs  see  that  such  children  are  looked  after, 
and  educated ;  enforcing  from  the  parents  or  guardians,  if  able  to  pay,  a  portion  of 
the  expenses  for  their  education  and  maintenance.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
management  of  existing  schools,  in  respect  to  their  connection  with  the  various 
religious  bodies  should  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible.    I  am  strong  in 
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fayour  of  the  Denominational  sjBtem,  but  I  wonld  make  seonlar  knowledge  the 
sole  test  upon  which  QoYexnment  aid  is  granted. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  now  three  dasses  of  Inspeotors — the  Chnroh  of 
England,  the  Nonoonfoimist,  and  the  Roman  Catholic.  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
bat  one  class.  At  present  no  Government  aid  is  given  to  any  school  miless  it  is 
in  oonneetion  with  a  religions  body.  The  Conscience  Clause  is  required  to  be 
adopted  in  all  Protestant,  but  not  ia  Roman  Catholic  schools.  How  much  simpler 
it  wonld  be  were  the  Government  to  leave  the  religious  teaching  of  each  school  to 
the  managers  only,  her  Majesty's  Inspector  looking  after  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaehers,  and  the  result  of  their  labours  in  respect  to  secular  knowledge,  regularity 
of  attendance,  and  cleanliness  of  habits  among  the  children. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  in  respect  to  the  observations  I  have 
now  made.  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  any  system  of  purely  secular  teaching. 
On  the  contrary,  I  firmly  believe  that,  to  fit  children  for  their  duties  in  life,  and  to 
enable  them  to  withstand  the  temptations  which  surround  them  from  day  to  day, 
they  must  be  religiously  instructed.  Seeing,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
order  and  enforce  this  religious  teaching  by  putting  forward  one  particular  creed 
only,  there  ought  to  be  no  objection  to  leaving  each  religious  body  to  carry  out 
in  the  school  which  it  may  have  established,  and  with  which  it  is  connected,  its 
own  mode  of  instruction.  Depend  upon  it,  this  necessary  teaching  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  faithfully  inculcated  through  a  committee  of  management,  and  by 
masters  and  mistresses  belonging  to  a  known  religious  body,  than  when  left  to 
any  kind  of  latitudiuarian  board,  having  no  clearly  defined  faith  or  fixed  religious 
mode  of  warship.  Thus  much  in  respect  to  malriTig  the  existing  schools  as 
efficient  as  possible.  When  done,  the  inspector  of  the  district  should  report  what 
additional  school  accommodation  is  requirid  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  intimating 
that,  should  the  various  religious  bodies  connected  with  the  existing  schools  be 
unprepared  to  supply  what  more  are  required,  he  wiU,  after  a  certain  date,  caU 
upon  the  Board  of  Education  to  provide  the  want  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers, 
supplemented,  of  course,  with  the  usual  Government  aid.  Schools,  thus  established, 
I  see  no  objection  to  being  purely  secular,  open  to  all  sects — proper  arrange- 
ments being  made  for  religious  teaching  being  imparted  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  various  denominational  bodies  with  the  Board.  By  some  such  course  as 
this,  school  accommodation  would  in  time  be  provided  for  aU,  and  a  wholesome 
rivalry  established  between  what  might  be  styled  the  Denominational  and  the 
Open  School ;  and  depend  upon  it,  which  ever  was  best  managed,  to  that  school 
the  majority  of  children  would  ultimately  go. 

Now  comes  a  difficult  point.  What,  you  will  ask  me,  do  you  purpose  doing  to 
ensure  the  attendance  of  children  at  either  one  school  or  the  other  ?  My  plan  is 
this.  In  connection  with  the  Inspectors,  I  would  have  in  every  district  what  has 
been  styled  a  *'  boys*  beadle,**  that  is,  a  person  who  will  look  after  the  attendance 
of  children  at  school.  Parents  should  be  made  liable  to  a  fine  if  it  can  be  proved 
that  their  children,  while  in  good  health,  do  not  attend  a  school  which  they 
shall  name,  a  certain  number  of  hours  per  week.  When  parents  are  notoriously 
wicked  and  improvident,  then  the  children  should  be  taken  from  them,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Industrial  Schools'  Act,  and  the  parents,  as  at  present,  made  to 
contribute,  according  to  their  means,  something  towards  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
Industrial  schools  should  be  largely  increased.  I  fear,  however,  this  will  not  be 
done  so  long  as  it  is  optional  on  the  part  of  the  community,  whether  additional 
schools  shall  be  built  or  not.  When  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of 
a  district  is  obtained,  it  ought  then  to  become  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  to  compel 
the  authorities  to  provide  the  necessary  accommodation. 
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One  word  as  to  what  I  deem  to  be  the  elements  of  a  Buooessfol  elementaiy 
school,  and  the  sonroes  from  which  means  for  its  support  should  be  deri^vd. 
The  Tolnntary  principle  should  be  maintained,  and,  as  far  as  praefcicable,  some 
industrial  oocapation  should  be  introduced  whenever  possible.  No  school  shoidd 
be  of  saoh  an  extent  as  would  preyent  the  master  or  mistress  from  indiTidnalizing 
each  child.  As  a  role,  large  elementary  schools  are  not  so  efficient  as  those  wbich 
do  not  contain  more  than  150  or  200  children  nnder  each  head  teacher.  Hitheiia 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  have  had  no  provision  made  for  them  in  their 
old  age.  A  snperannnation  allowance  onght  to  be  provided.  No  higher  oeonpar 
tion  exists  in  respect  of  the  fatnre  of  the  comitry,  than  that  of  educating  and 
training  the  yonng.  The  present  salary  of  teachers  precludes  all  chance  of  their 
saving.  As  age  advances,  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  suck  people  are  per- 
formed must,  of  necessity,  be  materially  affected  if  they  have  nothing  but  the 
workhouse  to  contemplate  as  a  rest  from  their  labours.  A  system  of  superamiaft- 
tion  allowance,  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  all  the  principal  State  departmenta, 
ought  to  be  extended  to  the  masters  and  miBtresses  of  all  schools  which  are  aided 
by  grants  from  (Government.  At  present,  the  majority  of  elementary  soboote, 
which  are  under  Government  Inspectors,  are  maintained  from  three  sources — from 
Government,  one-third ;  voluntaiy  contributions,  about  one-third ;  and  ddldtoi^ 
pence,  about  one-third.  This  I  think  a  very  ^r  division;  but,  unfortunately,  there 
are  many  schools  which  are  not  reoeiving  Government  aid.  There  onght,  therefovBy 
to  be  a  greater  elasticity  given  in  respect  to  the  modeof  making  the  grants,  aothal 
aU  may  be  embraced  and  encouraged  to  work  up  to  the  eemmon  end.  The  open 
schools  which  may  be  required  to  be  established,  after  being  buiK  by  the  rate- 
payers, if  not  supported  sufficiently  from  the  three  sources  I  have  referred  to, 
would,  of  course,  have  to  be  supplemented  by  rates. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that,  although  feeling  deeply  sensible  of  the 
weakness  with  which  I  have  advocated  the  cause  of  Elementary  Edneatioii,  I 
connot  but  express  my  opinion  that,  among  the  various  subjects  which  maybe 
discussed  at  this  congress,  none  ought  to  hold  a  higher  position  in  the  thoughts 
of  Churchmen  and  Christians  of  every  denomination  than  that  of  the  training  off 
the  young.  In  fact,  everything  connected  with  the  future  progress,  position,  and 
prosperity  of  this  country  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  rising  generation  are  instructed. 

The  Bev.  Chablbb  Pbbxs  (Incumbent  of  Riehmond,  Victoria): — My  apology 
for  presuming  to  address  this  large  assembly  must  be  the  fact,  that  I  have  spent 
many  years  of  my  life  amidst  circumstances  very  much  of  the  nature  to  which 
some  of  the  addresses  this  afternoon  have  pointed.  I  would  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject  of  Day  Schools,  and  chiefly  because  we  have  had  to  pass  through 
the  precise  kind  of  battle  that  seems  now  to  be  threatening  you  in  the 
home  country.  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  about  a  part  of  the  world  where 
some  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years  ago  only  fourteen  Christian  souls  were 
found.  It  has  been  a  country  of  rapid  development,  and  on  the  great  subject 
of  education  every  system  has  been  tried  that  our  means  rendered  possible. 
To  some  extent  we  have  succeeded,  but  our  work  is  by  no  means  perfect; 
neither,  perhaps,  shall  we  be  allowed  long  to  retain  the  ground  at  precept 
occupied.  For  some  years  we  worked  with  two  systems — ^what  is  known  to  yov 
at  home  as  the  Irish  National  System,  and  what  is  known  as  the  Denomi- 
national System.  These  worked  side  by  side  for  several  years,  and  the  effect  ww 
the  multiplication  of  small  schools  at  a  very  great  cost  to  the  State,  giving  a  mom 
or  less  imperfect  education  because  of  their  nnmber,  and  of  the  email  Bise  of  the 
schools  themselves.  A  few  years  back  the  two  oonflieting  systems  were  got  rid  of  and 
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oomhined  in  one,  whieh  we — I  speak  now  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Ohiurah— «re  for  the 
present  satisfied  with  and  th«nkfal  for.     We  haTe  a  kind  of  Oonsdenoe  Glanse, 
and,  indeed,  have  had  for  some  years  previous  to  the  amalgamation  to  which  I  have 
just  referred.    Onr  clause  nins  somewhat  to  this  effect :  **No  child  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  any  religions  instruction  to  which  the  parents  object.**    We  have 
worked  on  that  for  some  years ;  and  I  desire  to  say  to  my  clerical  brethren  that 
there  is  not  so  mnch  to  fear  from  a  clause  of  that  kind  as  some  persons  may  think 
who    have   not   tried  it.      Perhaps  I  shall  be  allowed  to  avoid  giving  names, 
beeanse  I  don't  forget  that  whatever  is  said  here  flies  very   rapidly    to  the 
oolonies ;   but  I  will  speak  of  a  school  which  last  year  contained  a  thousand  chil- 
dren, and  has  contained  a  number  somewhat  approaching  that  for  several  years; 
and  I  can  state  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  in  that  school,  in  eighteen 
years,  we  have  not  had  eighteen  cases  of  objection  on  the  ground  of  the  clause 
I  have  just  quoted.    There  are  children  of  aU  denominations  to  be  found  in 
that  school,  chiefly,  I  believe,  because  it  is  the  best  school  in   the  locality. 
It  is  not  the  only  school,  but  it  is   by  far   the  largest,    because  Tery  great 
eare  is  taken  in  the  appointment  of    teachers,  who  are  thorou^^y   efficient; 
and  what  there  may  be  of  objection  on  the  part  of  parents  on  religious  grounds 
they  gladfy  waive  for  the  sake  of  having  their  children  under  the  influence 
of  good  and  moral  teachers,  and  having  them  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  subjects 
ia  which  they  are  taught.    We  are  somewhat  in  advance — if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  BO  without  any  pride  in  the  matter — of  the  English  standard  of  education. 
The  inspection  is  with  us  carried  on  by  the  officers  of  the  government.    We  inspect 
them  for  our  own  satisfiustion,  but  we  don't  inspect  them  officially.    Our  children 
are  examined  in  flve  subjects — reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  and  arith- 
metic ;  and  the  government  capitation  grant  is  paid  on  each  one  of  those  flve  sub- 
jects.   The  teachers  receive  a  much  larger  sum  for  the  children  than  the  teachers 
at  home  do.    For  instance,  the  school  I  have  been  speaking  of  would  probably 
yield — including  the  fees  paid  by  the  children  and  the  government  grants,  in  the 
way  of  stipend,  capitation,  and  allowances  for  destitute  children — about  £1,800, 
to  be  divided  among  eleven  teachers.    The  head  master  would  get  about  £860,  the 
head  mistress  of  the  girls'  school  about  £260,  and  the  head  mistress  of  the  infant 
sehool  about  £200;  the  remainder  being  divided,  rateably,  among  the  assistants. 
With  regard  to  destitute  children  —in  order  that  there  may  be  no  excuse  on  the 
part  of  parents  for  keeping  their  children  from  school,  the  government  of  the 
oountiy  pay  a  reduced  rate — about  half  the  ordinary  rate — for  the  education  of  aU 
children  certified  by  a  magistrate  or  clergyman  to  be  destitute.    This  renders  it 
important  for  the  teachers  to  look  after  those  children :  they  get  something  for  them. 
In  our  country,  Sunday  schools  are  not  a  social  evil,  but  an  incalculable  social  bless- 
ing; and  I  don't  exaggerate  when  I  say  that,  whereas,  as  I  have  said,  there  were, 
thirty-five  years  back,  only  fourteen  souls  in  the  whole  country,  we  could  now,  from 
one  of  the  principal  towns  with  its  suburbs,  fill  this  hall,  and  fill  it  well,  with 
Sunday  scholars  of  the  Church  of  England.    There  are  many  reasons  why  the 
Sunday  school  is  not  merely  a  requisite  but  a  necessary  there.    The  oirenmstanees 
of  colonies  are  peculiar.  The  colonists  would  give  attention  to  their  children — ^but 
in  many  instances  they  can't,  because  they  are  scattered  far  and  wide— and  it  is  a 
great  comfort  and  blessing  to  them  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  Sunday 
sohooL    I  woTdd  say,  before  I  sit  down,  that  if  we  don't  appreciate  Sunday  schools 
those  outside  the  Church  do.     If  we  allow  our  children  to  slip  through  our  hands, 
there  are  others  waiting  outside  the  Church  who  know  the  value  and  the  power  of 
Sunday  sdiods,  and  will  gladly  take  up  our  children  in  their  aims  and  run  away 
with  them  from  ua.  Idon't  speak  of  a  matter  of  theory,  but  of  what  I  have aeen  and 
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known.  The  quoBtion  is  asked— "What  good  do  they  do?"  I  know  one,  not  a 
▼ezy  old  one,  from  which  three  Ministers  have  gone  out — and  able  ones — into  our 
ministry.  By  all  means,  and  especially  if  yon  are  likely  to  have  your  edncfttion 
seenlarised,  attach  valne  to  yoor  Sunday  schools.  If  they  are  too  low  for  the 
middle  classes  to  take  advantage  of  them,  raise  them  up.  Ton  can  haye  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  sonnd  scriptural  teaching  of  our  holy  and  beloved  Chnroh.  Pardon 
me  if  I  attempt  to  say  one  word  to  strengthen  the  admirable  paper  read  by  Dr. 
Barry.  His  anticipations  and  his  fears  are  both  well-grounded ;  and  if  the  wise 
words  he  uttered  to  this  meeting  to-day  are  allowed  to  have  that  weight  whieh,  I 
say  from  experience,  they  are  entitled  to,  the  education  of  this  country  will  be 
retained  where  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  and  where  I  trust  it  will  be  to  a  very  large 
extent — in  the  hands  of  her  Church. 

The  Bev.  Hbnbt  Mbtnsll  (of  DentUme) :— My  lord,  it  has  been  pnblidy  said, 
by  one  who  ought  to  know,  that  Church  Congresses  in  general,  and  the  Liverpool 
Church  Congress  in  particular,  are  things  filled  to  the  brim  with  imrealitieB.    I 
trust  that  during  the  ten  minutes  allowed  me  I  shall  not  deal  with  an  unreality. 
I  wish  to  speak  to  you  of  the  real  work  that  has  been  done  by  a  real  man,  and  I 
want  to  ask  you  to  join  with  us  in  doing  that  work.    The  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
when  first  he  propounded  his  scheme  for  those  Diocesan  Church  Conferences, 
which  have  been  held  with  such  success  at  Lichfield  and  Stafford,  was  met  by  an 
opposer,  who  put  to  him  the  following  question —  **What  is  there  for  Church 
Conferences  to  do?  "    "What  is  there,*'  he  answered,  "to  do  I    There  is  half  oar 
population  to  be  won  back  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers."    That  is  our  work,  and  that 
work  must  be  done  at  once.    Now,  how  has  this  come  to  pass?    How  is  it  that  our 
Church  has  alienated  from  her  the  love  of  these  thousands  of  her  children? 
Because  they  are  sheep  scattered  as  having  no  shepherd.     The  great  commission 
was  given  to  the  Church,  to  feed  the  sheep  and  to  feed  the  lambs.  This  oommisaiQn 
the  Chnroh  has  to  some  extent  neglected.    She  has  not  fed  the  lambs.    It  is  with 
that  point  I  am  concerned  now.    The  strength  of  Dissent  lies  with  what  are 
called  the  middle  classes.    Those  classes  have  been  neglected  by  the  Church.    For 
the  aristocHM^  of  England  she  has  provided  schools  and  colleges.    The  education 
of  the  children  of  the  upper  classes  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  upper  classes,  the  aristocnu^,  are.  on  the  whole,  attached  to 
the  Church  of  England.     During  the  last  twenty  years,  with  the  help  of  the 
National  Society  and  other  voluntaiy  agencies,  the  Church  of  England  has  done  a 
great  work  towards  the  education  of  the  poor;   and  the  poor,  I  believe — and  I 
thank  Qod  for  it — are  fast  returning  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers;    but  the 
Church  of  England  has  done  little  or  nothing  for  that  vast  class,  and  that  most 
important  class — ^that  back-bone  of  England,  which  lies  between  the  very  rich  and 
the  very  poor.    She  has  taken  from  them  their  schools :  she  has  not  supplied  them 
with  other  schools.    Hence  it  is  that  they  are  alienated  from  us.  Now  we  all  begin 
to  feel  that  it  is  so,  and  we  begin  to  oast  about  for  a  remedy.    But  there  is  one 
man  who  felt  this  twenty  years  ago,  and  found  a  remedy;    and  now,  the  letl 
work  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  is  the  educational  effort  that  is  being  nt»An 
by  St.  Nicolas*  College,  and  the  real  man  of  whom  I  want  to  speak  is  Mr.  Wood- 
ard,  the  Provost    of    that    College.     Mr.  Woodard  had  charge  of  a  parish  in 
London,  St.  Peter*B-in-the-East,  at  the  time  of  the  great  chartist  troubles ;  and 
going  about  amongst  his  parishioners,  he  found  them  almost  to  a  man  disaffeeted 
to  Church  and  State.     They  were  middle-class  men— small  tradesmen,  im»X\ 
merchants,  and  others.    He  asked  them  their  grievance,  and  they  named  several; 
and  one  which  struck  him  as  a  real  one,  was,  that  the  aristocracy  had  stokn  from 
them  their  schools,  and  they  had  no  public  schools,  worth  calling  sueh,  to  whieh 
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th^   oould    send  their  children.      And,  like  «  real  nun,  haying  heard   the 
grieTaxice,  he  set  to  work  to  find  a  remedy.    He  went  to  Sussex,  and  began  by 
educating  a  few  boys  in  his  own  dining  room ;    and  now  he  receiyes  £40,000  a  year 
in  aobool  fees.    He  has  gathered  ronnd  him  a  number  of  men  interested  in  this 
question  of  middle-class  education,  and  has  founded  a  college,  which  owns  some 
hnndreds  of  acres  of  land,  and  buildings  and  property  to  the  value  of  £160,000. 
That  property  and  those  buildings  are  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  three  of  whom  are 
present  at  this  Congress ;  and  to  show  what  the  teaching  at  these  schools  will  be,  I 
need  only  name  two  of  them — Mr.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope.    There 
are  schools  for  each  grade  of  society.     His  theory  is,  that  society  may  be  diyided 
into   upper,  upper-middle,  and  lower-middle;  and  he  has  provided  magnificent 
bnilfiingH  for  each  grade.    First,  there  is  an  upper  school,  at  Lancing,  where  the 
sons  of  gentlemen  are  educated  at  a  cost  of  £56  to  £86  a  year;   next  comes  a 
middle  school,  at  Hurstpierpoint,  where  a  thorough  public  school  education  is 
given  to  more  than  800  boys,  at  a  cost  of  37  to  80  guineas ;  and  then  he  has  a 
lower-middle  school  at  New  Shoreham,  where  nearly  400  boys,  sons  of  tradesmen, 
small  fonners,  mechanics  and  others  of  limited  means,  are  boarded  and  educated  at 
14  guineas  a  year.    How  it  is  done  is  a  marvel,  but  it  is  done,  and  made  to  pay. 
Seeing  these  great  works  going  on  in  Sussex,  we  in  the  Midland  and  Northern 
Counties  turned  our  eyes  to  him,  and  wished  that  he  would  come  and  do  for  us 
what  he  has  done  for  that  part  of  England.    I  need  not  enter  into  details  as  to 
how  he  was  invited,  or  state  who  made  that  liberal  offer  which  brought  him 
amongst  us.    It  would  pain  one  in  this  room,  probably,  if  I  were  to  do  so.    Suffice 
it  to  say,  there  is  now  rising  at  Denstone,  in  Staffordshire,  a  noble  pile  of  buildings, 
which  will  be  a  sister  school  to  Hurstpierpoint  in  Sussex.    It  will  be  a  public  school 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  strict  connection  with  the  Church  of  England ;  for 
it  is,  perhaps,  a  distinctive  feature  of  Mr.  Woodard's  scheme  that  each  school  has  a 
Chaplain,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  boys  are  Christian  boys ;   and  the  result 
is  that  Mr.  Woodard,  year  by  year,  is  turning  out  noble-hearted  young  fellows,  all 
that  we  could  wish  to  see — Christian  gentlemen  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  and 
thorough  Churchmen.    I  say  this  with  confidence,  that  from  no  schools  in  England 
have  so  few  young  men  gone  over  from  the  ranks  of  the  Church  to  the  ranks  of 
either  Borne  or  IMssent,  as  from  Mr.  Woodard*s  scheme,  simply  for  this  reason, 
that  they  have  been  well-grounded  and  trained  in  the  principles  of  .the  Church  of 
England.    This  is  what  we  wish  to  do  at  Denstone;  and  I  ask  you  to  help  us.    If 
you  will  send  me  back  to  Denstone  with  £6,000  in  my  pockets,  we  can  go  on  building 
that  portion  of  the  school  which  remains  to  be  built  before  we  can  accommodate 
200  boys.     All  that  we  are  building  at  present  is  a  wing  for  200  boys,  not  for  the 
total  of  400 ;  and  we  want  to  sign  a  contract  at  Christmas  for  another  wing,  of  what 
will  be  called  Lonsdale  Buildings,  in  memory  of  that  large-hearted  man  the  late 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  whose  last  public  utterance  was  on  behalf  this  school.  I  appeal 
to  you  to  help  us;  and  if  you  will  do  so,  I  challenge  the  Archdeacon  of  Taunton, 
or  any  other  man,  to  say  that  this  Liverpool  Church  Congress  is  an  unreality.    At 
any  rate,  you  will  have  done  one  thing  that  is  real,  tangible,  practical  and  <id  rem. 
GxoBAB  Wabinoton,  Esq. : — I  should  not  have  ventured  to  trouble  the  meeting 
with  any  remarks  this  afternoon,  but  for  the  opening  paper.  I  speak  before  you  simply 
as  a  Sunday  school  teacher,  and  as  having  been  connected  with  Sunday  school  work 
for  sixteen  years.  I  confess,  when  I  heard  of  Sunday  schools  as  described  to  us  by 
the  Archdeacon  of  Montgomery,  I  almost  failed  to  recognize  the  thing  I  had  known 
for  sixteen  years.    In  the  school  which  I  heard  described,  however  excellent  it 
might  be  in  some  respects  —  and  I  apprehend  there  were  points  in  it  from  which 
ordinary  Sunday  schools  might  take  example  —  I  failed  to  see  a  single  distinctive 
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element  of  a  good  SnndAy  echool.    I  wotdd  not  hBTe  Tentnied  to  make  00  bold  s 
statement,  if  I  had  not  had  the  actual  experience  of  a  teacher  in  a  Sunday  school. 
which  perhaps  enables  me  to  do  so.    The  scheme  sketched  before  as  lacked  this 
above  all  things — ^that  it  gave  to  the  teachers  no  opportontity  of  getting  a  peTBotial 
inflnence  over  the  children  committed  to  them,  as  the  teachers  in  ordinary  Simday 
schools  nnqnestionably  haye.    Any  one  who  has  been  engaged  practically  in  zeal^ 
teaching,  and  not  simply  reading  lessons,  will  know  the  kind  of  influence  which  is 
obtained  over  the  children— how  they  flock  ronnd  yon,  how  they  love  yon ;  and  that 
that  inflnence  does  not  end  when  their  school  days  are  over,  bat  that  it  lasts  Texy 
far  into  life.    If  there  is  one  thing  I  shoald  look  upon  as  more  essential  than 
another  in  these  days,  it  is  that  those  interested  in  Charoh  work,  and  the  upper 
classes  especially,  should  get  a  personal  hold  upon  the  poor  children  aronnd  them. 
It  is  not  enough  that  we  should  teach  them  wholesome  doctrine :  that  is  not 
enough ;  but  we  want  so  to  bind  class  and  class  that  they  shall  be  a  real  whole.     I 
do  think  Sunday  schools  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  that  direction.    But,  tlken, 
secondly,  I  failed  to  see  where  these  children  were  to  get  an  intelligent  apprehen- 
sion of  the  truths  they  were  taught,  if  they  were  simply  to  learn  so  many  leseooa 
by  heart,  and  to  go  to  school  and  say  them.  I  remember,  in  my  own  young  dajs,  I 
used  to  leam  things  by  heart,  and  I  know  I   understood  very  little  abont  them ; 
and  I  suppose  I  was  not  an  exceptional  boy  for  dulness.    Therefore,  it  may  be 
reasonably  imagined  that,  if  learning  by  heart  in  my  own  case  did  not  give  me 
much  insight  into  Theology,  or  Scripture,  or  anything  else,  it  will  not  be  likely 
to  give  much  to  the  poor  children  who  attend  our  schools.    What  we  want  is  to 
teach  them  so  intelligently  the  things  they  are  taught,  that  they  will  really  nnder- 
stand  them  and  take  them  home  to  their  hearts  ;  and  I  doubt  whether  any  system 
of  learning  by  heart  wiU  do  that  effectually.    But  I  would  not  have  it  thought  for 
an  instant  that,  in  the  scheme  sketched  to  us,  there  was  no  element  of  good.  Tbere 
was  one  element  which  I  may  select  out  of  the  rest  as  especially  worthy  of  imita- 
tion ;  that  was,  the  doing  away  with  the  compulsory  attendance  at  Church  of  the 
children  as  a  body.    It  was  my  ill-fortrme  for  several  years  to  have  to  mind 
children  in  Church ;  and  I  can  venture  to  say  that,  both  for  children  and  teachers, 
a  more  irksome  occupation  than  such  attendance  at  Church  cannot  very  well  be 
imagined.    If  we  wish  really  to  attach  the  children  of  the  lower  classes  to  the 
Church  of  England,  we  must  do  away  at  once  with  the  system  of  children's  galleries — 
of  long  rows  of  children  kept  in  awe  and  silence,  attending  a  service  under  the 
most  uncomfortable  circumstances  possible,  the  service  in  itself  unsuitable  to  them, 
dragging  out  the  weary  hours,  counting  the  stained  glass  windows  in  the  Church,  ox 
perhaps  counting  the  words  in  one  part  of  the  Prayer  Book.    This  :s  the  kind  of 
training  we  give  them,  and  how  can  we  expect  they  will  do  anything  else,  when 
they  get  old  enough,  but  give  up  Church  at  the  same  time  that  they  give  up  school. 
Most  assuredly,  if  we  want  our  Sunday  scholars  to  go  to  Church,  there  is  but  one 
principle  on  which  we  should  allow  them  to  go,  that  is,  with  their  parents.    If  that 
were  insisted  upon,  and  schools  refused  to  take  the  children  at  all,  but  leaving  that 
for  the  parents  to  do,  I  believe  that  in  a  great  many  instances  they  would  be  taken, 
and  parents  would  go  to  Church  who  don't  go  now.    But  we  must  not  stop  there  if 
we  want  our  children  to  be  intelligent  worshippers.     We  must  train  them  in  intel- 
ligent worship.      "But,"  it  may  be  said,  "  surely  you  would  not  have  all  these 
children  attending  no  Church  up  to  the  time  when  they  shall  beoome  intelligent 
worshippers  ?"    Assuredly  not.    Let  them  have  such  a  service  up  to  that  time  as 
they  can  enter  into.     Then  you  will  not  only  have  taught  them  what  is  the  higher 
worship  they  are  to  have  through  life,  but  you  will  have  trained  them  into  the  spirit 
of  worship  in  their  earliest  childhood.    We  don't  want  to  have  merely  a  ooUection 
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of  prayers  from  tb0  Prayer  Book,  bvi  we  want  prayen  of  whieh  the  ehildren  oaa 
understand  eyeiy  word,  whidh  they  can  enter  into,  and  whieh  will  express  their 
own  childish  wants  and  feelings.  Then  I  think  the  dhildren  will  be  found  to  have 
got  as  intelligent  an  idea  of  pablio  worship  as  can  be  given  in  any  other  way. 

Earl  NbiiSoh  :— My  Lord  and  fellow  Chnrdunen,  I  wish  very  shortly  to  bring 
baek  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  great  educational  crisis,  referred  to  in  the 
paper  read  by  Dr.  Barry.    It  is,  indeed,  a  great  educational  crisis ;  and  we  must 
not  be  content,  as  a  Church,  in  congratulating  ourselyes  upon  what  we  haye  already 
done,  but  we  must  be  prepared  to  acknowledge  deficiencies ;  and  be  prepared,  if  we 
ore  really,  as  we  ought  to  be,  the  national  Church  of  this  country,  to  take  a 
prominent  lead  in  dealing  with  those  deficiencies.    I  don*t  expect  to  haye  ^  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  not  haye — the  sympathies  of  many  with  whom  I  frequently  act,  but  it 
la  my  duty  to  express  what  I  fervently  belieye  to  be  the  case ;  and  I  would  say  that  I 
consider  the  Endowed  Sehools*  Bill,  which  I  supported  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
be  a  bill  which  will  be  fraught  with  very  great  blessLogs.    I  mention  this,  because 
nothing  has  been  said  about  middle-class  education.     I  mention  this  because, 
in  showing  you  what  I  think  that  bill  will  do,  I  shall  show  you,  more  dearly  than  I 
oould  in  any  other  way,  what  many  of  the  deficiencies  of  our  education  are.    Now, 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  I  am  delighted  at  it,  that  Mr.  Woodard  has  done  a  great 
work,  and  I  hope  his  great  work  will  go  on.    But  there  are  besides,  those  old 
Endowed  Schools,  the  reports  made  upon  which  no  one  can  read  without  being  per- 
fectly certain  that  they  are  failing  greatly,  the  mass  of  them,  from  the  great  duty 
that  they  ought  efficiently  to  perform.    I  see  too,  through  that  bill,  the  means  of 
giying  a  real  education  to  the  lower  classes  of  our  people,  for  I  do  not,  and  I  camiot, 
consider  the  elementaiy  education  of  our  parish  schools  a  real,  a  proper,  and  a  fall 
education  of  the  lower  classes  of  our  people.    I  think  we  are  bound  to  give  them  an 
oppoituniiy,  when  their  talents  enable  them  to  do  so,  to  rise  through  our  middle- 
class  schools, — aye,  if  need  be,  by  means  of  scholarships, — up  to  the  very  Uniyer- 
Bities  themselves.    I  believe  that  has  been  the  idea  of  education  in  times  long 
passed.  I  believe  it  is  a  heritage  which  has  been  taken  away  from  our  lower  classes, 
and  I  do  believe  that,  through  the  means  of  this  Endowed  Schools  Bill — if  we 
GhuTcdmien  and  Cleigymen  in  every  parish  are  careful  to  see  that  it  is  faithfully 
carried  out  —  great  atonement  may  be  made.    Many  of  those  small  charities 
which  are  now  uselessly — if  not  worse  than  uselessly — spent,  if  they  are  turned 
into  scholarships  to  lead  to  the  middle-dass  schools,  and  so  on  to  the  Uni- 
versities,  will  give  a  stimulus  to  education  in  every  parish,  and  will  do  for  the 
working  classes  what  has  never  been  done  for  many  years  —  will  give  them  the 
ehance  of  rising  out  of  their  dass.    But  this  is  to  be  supplemented  by  a  bill  that 
we  know  will  be  brought  before  us  on  the  great  question  of  elementary  education 
itself,  which  is  a  great  question,  though  we  want  to  supplement  it  in  many  ways. 
I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  and  I  wish  to  tell  you  this  fact  fearlessly,  though 
I  did  not  always  think  so,  that  the  question  is  one  between  secular  education  and 
religious  or  denominational  education.    And  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  perfectly 
impossible  for  us  to  defend  denominational  education,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  a  general  Conscience  Clause.    I  want  to  say  to  you  shortly  why  I  consider  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Church  wilHnc^y  to  accept  a  general  Conscience  Clause.    In  the 
first  place,  the  very  fact  of  its  generality  takes  away  a  great  deal  of  the  invidious- 
ness  of  it.    In  the  next  place,  it  does  distinctly  take  care  of  the  children  of  the 
Church  in  places  where  we  may  not  be  able  to  have  Church  schools ;  and  in  Chxuch 
schools  themselves  it  distinctly  takes  care  of  the  denominational  education  of  parti- 
cular schools.    What  it  says  is  this :  "  We  will  allow  you  to  take  the  children  of 
others  who  differ  from  you,  if  you  wiU  undertake  not  to  instruct  them  in  your 
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peenliar  zeUgioii,  their  parents  objeetixig  thereto  ;**  and  I  pat  it  to  jon— What  wonld 
the  first  MiBflionariea  of  Christianity  ha^e  said  if  a  heathen  sorereign  had  told  tham 
*  *Toa  may  teaoh  yoor  own  children  whatever  you  like,  and  I  will  take  eaze  they  are 
not  pereecnted.  I  will  do  more.  I  will  allow  heathen  children  to  oome  to  yon,  if 
yon  will  not  force  yonr  religion  npon  them,  if  their  parents  say  yon  are  not  to  do 
BO  "  ?  I  say  that  any  Christian  Chnroh  would  thank  Gk>d  and  go  into  this  iroA. 
Now,  if  it  be  true — and  I  think,  from  my  experience,  that  it  is  really  tnie — that  we 
mnst  have  Denominational  Education,  as  the  great  national  system  with  a  Conscience 
Clause,  or  secular  education,  I  think  no  Churchman  ought  to  hesitate  for  a  moEuent 
as  to  what  course  he  ought  to  pursue  under  the  present  crisis ;  and  I  would  say  ttiis 
further,  that  we  should  be  shrinking  from  our  duty  as  a  Chxuoh  if — suppodng  the 
country  decides  on  a  national  education  on  the  denominational  aystem,  with  a 
Conscience  Clause  — we  withdrew  from  that;  because  it  is  our  dufy  to  go  on  sad 
do  what  we  can  for  the  maintenance  of  the  faith  of  the  countiy.  And  we  must  do 
it.  If  we  cannot  do  it  exactly  in  our  own  way,  we  must  do  it  in  the  way  it  is 
permitted  us  to  do  it.  And  if  what  I  have  told  you  would  be  a  blessing  in  the  case 
of  heathen  children,  how  should  it  be  reckoned  not  a  blessing,  but  a  curse  to  os, 
when  the  children  we  are  asked  to  receive  are,  in  many  cases,  the  children  of 
Nonconformists,  many  of  whom  do  not  differ  from  us  so  much  as  they  are 
supposed  to  do,  and  only  began  to  differ  from  us  through  State  interference  end 
State  compulsion. 

The  Bev.  Canon  Tbbvob:  ^I  listened,  as  an  old  member  of   the  Congress, 
with  very  great  interest  and  hope,  to  the  opening  remarks  of  my  friend  Dr.  Bsny. 
He  promised  us  he  would  not  take  up  our  time  with  anything  ^ich  was  not 
either  new  in  itself,  new  under  the  circumstances,  or  new  to  us ;  and,  as  I  knew 
that  no  man  was  better  able  to  fulfil  such  a  promise  than  Mr.  Bany,  I  did  listen 
with  some  very  great  hope  and  interest.    Judge,  then,  my  Lord,  of  my  extreme 
dismay,  when,  after  aU,  nothing  was  produced  to  us,  but  that  old  worn-out, 
crotchety  expedient,  which  I  myself  have  routed  a  dozen  times,   at  as  many 
meetings,  in  different  parts  of  the  countiy;  which  has  been  cooked  up,  over  and 
over  again,  in  Downing-street,  and  has  never  yet  been  brought  into  a  state  to  keep 
its  place  on  any  honest  man's  table.    The  Conscience  Clause  new  I    I  wonder  what 
the  noble  lord,  who  has  just  sat  down,  and  my  reverend  friend,  have  done  with 
Archdeacon  Denison  to-day.    Have  they  carried  him  into  the  centre  of  Africa,  to 
prevent  his  appearance  this  morning?    Have  they  left  it  to  me,  once  more,  to  tell 
this  meeting  that  Denominational  Education,  coupled  with  a  Conscience  Clause, 
is  the  very  merest  sham  and  absurdity  which  the  world  ever  heard  of  ?    I  will 
show  it  to  you  in  a  few  moments.     I  have  shown  it  so  often,  I  thought  really  the 
thing  was  done  with.    The  State  will  let  us  take  the  children  of  Dissenters,  if  we 
will  promise  not  to  teaoh  them  our  religion.    Do  we  want  to  take  the  children  of 
Dissenters  7    Have  we  been  going  about  the  country,  asking  for  dissenting  children 
to  come  to  us  ?    Do  we  want  to  interfere  with  their  children  7    Do  we  want  to 
interfere  with  their  liberty  7    What  do  they  mean  by  liberty  7    Liberty  seems  to 
be,  for  a  man  to  do  what  be  likes  with  himself.    The  parent  can  send  his  children 
to  whatever  schools  he  likes ;  but  if  he  wants  liberty  to  bring  his  child  to  my 
school,  and  compel  me  to  come  to  terms  with  the  child,  it  seems  to  me  something 
like  the  inverse  of  that  glorious  prerogative  which  we  have  heard  of,  that  a  Layman 
is  to  listen,  and  to  obey.     Under  this  new  teaching,  the  glorious  prerogatiTe 
of  the  Parish  Clergyman  will  be  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the  drunken 
cobblers  of   his    parish,  and   to    obey.      Now,  I   tell  you,  and    I   will   prove 
to  you,  that  the    Consdenoe  Clause  is,  in  itself,  either  a  sham,  or  a  dizeet 
negative  of  denominational  teaching.     What  does  this  Conscience  Clause  mesn 
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to   bxing  to  jon?    Does  it  mean  to  protect  the  dissentbig  dhild*B  religion, 

or  does  it  not  mean  to  do  so  ?     All  the  argument  I  have  heud  on  the  Bubjeot 

is  this:  it  is  but  a  yerj  little  oonoeseion  to  make,  and  it  will  not  prevent  yon 

from  maintaining  yonr  Ghnrch  Bohool.    The  Church  atmosphere,  which  my  friend 

Dr.  Barry  said  Ib  of  more  importance  than  any  special  rules,  shall  be  observed. 

The     entire   authority,    character,    and  infloence    of  the    school    shall  remain 

imionehed.    Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  yon  have  gone  and  entrapped  the  child  of  a 

Diasenter  into  a  school,  which  is  thus  to  be  pervaded  at  every  comer  and  torn  with 

Ghnreh  influence;  deluded  him  by  the  notion  that  he  had  a  protection  in  the 

GooBeience  Clause  ?   I  really  think  that  this  is  so  mean  and  dishonest  a  proposition, 

thai  I  am  prompted  to  protect  my  friends  here  against  their  own  arguments.    I  do 

not  believe  that  they  think  it  to  be  a  sham.    I  believe  they  are  honest  enough  to 

Buppoee  that  the  Conscience  Clause  will  acoompUsh  its  purpose,  will  protect  the 

child  of  the  Dissenter,  and  preserve  him  from  being  instructed  in  principles  against 

whieh  his  father  protests.  Then,  if  it  does  do  so,  I  have  every  right  to  continue  my 

oppoflition  to  the  Conscience  Clause,  for  if  the  Conscience  Clause  will  protect  the 

Dissenter,  it  will  therefore  destroy  the  Church  character  of  the  school.    It  wiU 

poiBon  at  the  fountain  the  Church  authority.    At  every  comer  and  turn,  there  will 

arise  the  question,  whether  or  no  these  protected  children  have  not  a  right  to  be 

considered  in  such  and  such  a  matter.    And  I  myself  do  hold  and  firmly  believe 

that  no  Clergyman  can  assent  to  the  Conscience  Clause  in  his  own  school,  without 

TnftlriTig  a  complete  surrender  of  the  whole^  principle  upon  which  he  maintains  his 

position  in  the  parish ;  without  imposing  upon  himself  a  fetter  in  every  high  exposition 

of  Church  authority  or  Church  doctrine,  whether  from  the  pulpit,  or  from  anywhere 

else ;  and,  I  may  add  farther,  without  opening  a  rift  in  the  Church  system,  which 

will  go  on  steadily  widening  and  widening,  until  it  has  destroyed  the  entire 

remnant  that  is  left  to  us  in  the  Church  of  England.     I  will  add  but  one  word 

more.    I  agree  with  Archdeacon  Denison  that  the  Church  Establishment  is  gone.   I 

believe  that  before  long  we  shall  have  to  quit,  as  another  branch  of  the  Establishment 

has  quitted  before  us ;  and  this  I  will  say  to  my  noble  friend,  and  to  Dr.  Barry,  that 

I  do  wish,  when  the  time  comes  that  we  are  to  give  up  our  post,  we  may  march  out 

at  the  front  door  with  our  colours  flying,  and  our  creed  unchanged,  as  the  Irish 

Church  has  done,  and  not  have  to  be  turned  out  ignominiously  at  the  back  door, 

after  having  descended  from  our  proper  position  in  the  union  of  the  Church  and 

State,  to  take  up  the  office  of  a  turnspit  in  the  kitchen,  for  some  sordid  end  of 

legislation.    As  for  secular  education,  give  it  me  in  preference  by  far. 

J.  Q.  HuBBABD,  Esq.: — I  hardly  expected  to  be  called  upon  so  immediately 
after  the  exceedingly  animated  and  able  address  of  Canon  Trevor,  whose  inability 
to  remain  silent,  after  the  speeches  he  had  heard,  I  can  easily  understand.  No 
one  more  heartily  than  myself  cheered  those  portions  of  Dr.  Barry's  speech,  in 
which  he  insisted  on  the  preservation  of  the  Denominational  System ;  but  when 
he  proposes,  as  the  great  panacea  of  aU  our  difficulties,  to  introduce  a  Conscience 
Clause  into  our  schools,  I  ask.  What  Conseienoe  Clause  ?  A  Conscience  Clause 
for  whom?  Is  it  to  be  a  protection  to  the  conscience  of  the  dissenting  child, 
but  a  burden  upon  the  conscience  of  his  teachers,  and  of  the  Clergy,  who  pro- 
mote the  school.  I  cannot  think  that  a  Conscience  Clause  such  as  he  has 
named  to  us  is  one  which  will  fulfil  all  the  objects  that  we  ought  to  have  in 
view,  if  we  seek  by  it  to  satisfy  the  assailants  of  the  established  system  of 
the  Church.  For,  recollect  that  this  movement,  this  demand  upon  the  Church 
for  the  surrender  of  a  portion  of  her  discipline,  is  not  made  by  the  friends  of 
religion.  It  is  not  made  by  the  friends  of  Religious  Education ;  it  is  made 
under  the  influence  of  secularism ;  and  it  is  because  statesmen  are  not  strong 
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enough,  beoaoae  sUtesmen  are  not  bold  eoongti,  be^nte  pnblie  men  are  nci  tm* 
to  their  professions,  that  they  are  obliged  to  oatoh  at  any  straw,  whiob  would  givt 
OS  the  appearance  of  saving  our  position  as  an  EstabUshed  Ghnrdb.    My  Load*  I 
have  always  regretted  that  some  enthusiastic,  but,  as  J  think,  ill  judging  men,  hftTS 
paraded  before  the  world  their  desire  to  exclude  from  their  sohools  all  who  would 
not  come  with  the  cross  o   baptism  on  their  brow,  and  submit  themaelTes  oaten- 
sibly  to  the  entire  teaching  of  the  Church.     It  is  my  itehng  that  no  Pariib 
Clergyman  has  a  right  to  shut  his  door  against  any  child  who  comes ;  and  it  is  wj 
opi  ion  that,  if  a  Clergyman  knows  that  a  child  is  unbaptised,  he  should  not  pal 
him  into  a  difficulty,  by  forcing  upon  him  instruction  in  the  Catechism,  wbicb 
would  be,  in  his  case,  an  entirely  inapplicable  mode  of  teaching,  but  should  let  bim 
share  in  the  religious  education  of  the  school,  and  let  him  take  hiB  own  ooiir«e 
hereafter,  with  regard  to  being  or  not  being  in  entire  communion  with  the  ByaftOBi 
of  religion  in  this  country.    But  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  Consoienae  Clanift. 
I  entirely  agree  with  the  definition  of  a  Consoienee  Olaute  put  forth  hy  Mx. 
Gladstone,  when  he  said  ~  '*  Liberty  of  teaching,  liberty  of  withdrawaL"    WelL 
even  that  is  a  concession  in  this  respect — the  moment  you  giye  a  parent  th*  rig^ 
of  Intezrention,  you  impair  your  discipline.     But  I  will  admit   tiust  i<^  ^^ 
sake  of  unanimity  of  action,  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  influence  of  the  Churob* 
I  am  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  discipline  being  endangered.     I  say  the   liak, 
because  I  believe,  in  truth,  there  is  very  little  risk  run.    We  have  heard  to-di^* 
and  we  have  known  it  long  since,  that,  whether  you  have  a  Conscience  Clause,  or 
not,  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  parents  of  children  in  our  sohools  will  never 
ask  whether  they  are  Church  Schools  or  not,  and  will  never  think  of  interferingi 
and  saying,  **  Don't  teach  my  child  this  lesson  or  that  leason.**    All  th^  want  is  a 
good  education,  and  they  are  quite  willing  to  take  their  chance  with  zegaid 
to  religious  teaching.     That  has  been  effectually  proved ;  and,  therefore,  with 
regard  to  action  on  this  question,  it  is  really  a  matter  unimportant  in  its  reenHa, 
whether  there  be  a  Conscience  Clause,  or  not.    But  it  is  a  very  different  thing 
to  say  that  the  Conscience  Clause  itself  is  unimportant.    The  Consoienee  danae, 
as  it  has  been  forced  hitherto  upon  our  Church  Schools,  means  this :  Yon  shall  not 
only  exempt  the  child  from  learning  any  defined  religious  leason,  if  his  peients 
.  object  to  it,  but  you  shall  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  permit  him  to  know  the 
doctrinal  teaching  of  the  Church.    That  is  to  say,  that  in  the  child's  pieaenee, 
the  Master  ought  not  to  utter  a  word  which  can  conflict  with  the  ign  renee 
or  prejudice  of  the  parent.     He  must  not  openly,  in  the  school,  declare  that 
there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  who  punishes  untruth  and  dishonesty,  lor  fear  this 
child  should  take  to  his  father  the  relation  of  a  belief  in  which  his  peient 
himstlf  has  no  confidence  whatever.    I  heard  somebody  say,  No.    Mr.  Lingen 
himself  admitted  that  that  was  the  logical  conclusion  from  the  interpretation 
of  the  Conscience  Clause  of  the  Privy  Council.    I  wUl  willingly  accept  and 
recommend,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  any  clause  which,  while  it  does  aeoue 
the  religious  Uberty  of  the  parents  and  of  the  children,  does  not  expose  the 
consciences  of  the  Teachers  and  Clergy  to  a  most  serious  insult  and  injury.    What 
is  education  without  the  religious  element  ?    Why,  there  is  no  genuine  religioiis 
Dissenter,  who  will  not  M  once  say,  **  Education  without  religion  is  a  tK^»*g 
which  we  don't  want,  and  would  rather  not  have."    Well,  if  that  is  the  ease,  just 
see  how  the  Conscience  Clause,  as  it  has  been  attempted,  acts  upon  the  system. 
I  have  said  that  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  paient  is,   of  coarse,  in 
theoiy,  an  infraction  of  discipline ;  but,  if  you  choose  to  run  the  visk,  slight  as 
I  believe  it  to  be,  snd  give  the  parent  the  right  of  withdrawing  the  child  fgqm  aay 
lesson  he  pleases,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  to  such  a  Consoieiioe  Oianse  I  hftve  po 
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objeotioiu  I  am  sure  the  child  will  very  nrely  be  withdrawn  from  any  lefl- 
flon.  One  parent  may  have  a  spite  agunst  aBtronomy,  and  say,  /*  Yon  shall  not 
teaeh  my  child  astronomy  ;'*  and  another  may  say,  "  Don*t  teach  my  child  arith- 
metic;" but  if  yon  leave  it  entirely  open,  although  yon  nm  a  veiy  slight 
infinitesimal  risk,  of  injuring  the  discipline,  yon  don't  incur  the  most  serious 
risk  of  putting  high-principled  conscientious  English  Clergymen  — the  promoters, 
as  in  most  cases  th^  are,  of  our  parish  schools — into  the  painful  position  of 
being  obliged  to  say,  "  To  continue  my  school,  and  to  obtain  the  funds,  without 
which  it  will  entirely  fail,  I  am  required  to  engage  myself,  by  the  demand  of  a 
parent,  to  strike  out  of  the  education,  which  I  offer  to  his  child,  its  paramount  — 
its  essential  element — religious  instruction.  I  may  exact  ^m  him  the  study  of 
all  knowledge,  except  the  knowledge  of  Gk>d."  This  is  a  question  for  the  Clergy  of 
oar  land.  It  is  not  a  question  for  the  House  of  Lords ;  it  is  not  a  question  for 
Prime  Biinisters.  We  know  that -policy  will  carry  people  a  very  long  way;  and 
for  my  part,  I  have  ceased  to  have  any  confidence  in  princes,  or  in  statesmen. 
But  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  high-minded,  resolute  character  and  integrity 
of  our  English  Clergy,  and  of  the  Laity,  who  know  them  so  well  that  they  will 
stand  by  them  to  the  last.  The  decision  of  this  question  is  in  their  hands.  No 
Government  can  secularise  the  education  of  the  people,  unless  the  Clergy  abdicate 
their  position  and  responsibility.  What  we  should  be  willing  to  accept  is,  a  Con- 
sdenoe  Clause  in  its  true  interpretation.  That  which  we  resolutely  repel  and  reject 
is,  the  Godless  Clause  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coundl. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Ely  . — I  did  not  intend  to  speak  on  this  occasion,  but  I  have 
made  inquiry  whether,  at  the  opening  of  the  Congress  this  afternoon,  the  subject  of 
Sunday  schools  had  been  treated,  and,  having  heard  that  it  had  not,  I  determined 
to  make  some  few  remarks  if  I  might ;  but  as  I  came  into  the  room  I  discovered 
that  Mr.  Bardsley  was  treating  the  subject,  and  treating  it  most  admirably.  Still, 
I  had  sent  in,  rather  rashly,  my  card,  and  therefore  I  must,  as  in  dnij  bound, 
inflict  a  few  words  upon  you.  J  wish  to  speak  upon  two  points,  and  to  bring  the 
mind  back  a  Uttle  from  this  dreadful  Conscience  Clause.  I  wish  to  speak  upon 
middle-class  education  first.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Church  of  England  has 
hitherto  neglected  middle-class  education.  Her  energies  have  been  directed,  and 
rightly  directed,  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  class.  She  has  bestowed  a  large  amount 
of  her  wealth,  energy,  and  talent  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  dase.  And  certainly 
our  Nonoonformist  friends  have  been  quite  willing  that  she  should  do  so ;  for  the 
Church  of  England  has  had  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  grants  of  the  govern- 
ment to  meet  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  country  in  the  matter  of  national  school 
education.  But  middle-class  education,  I  say,  has  hitherto  been  very  much 
neglected.  Our  grammar  schools  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  till  now,  at  last, 
a  Boyal  Commission  has  had  to  be  issued.  If  I  wanted  an  argument  for  more 
Bishops,  one  of  my  arguments  would  be  that  they  have  had  so  much  work  to  do, 
that  they  hiive  not  properly,  in  times  past,  done  their  duty  as  visitors  of  grammar 
schools.  Then,  again,  we  have  neglected  our  Cathedral  schools.  Our  Deans  and 
Chapters,  in  past  days,  don*t  seem  to  me  to  have  done  their  duty  in  that  matter ; 
but,  now,  thanks  to  the  new  process,  by  which  that  most  injurious  system  of  fines  is 
done  away,  I  think  the  time  has  come,  when,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners,  many  of  our  Cathedral  schools  may  be  revived.  There  is 
a  third  class  of  schools,  and  tiiat  is  the  voluntary  middle-class  schools,  which  now — 
aU  honour  to  them — many  of  our  Churchmen  are  trying  to  establish.  All  honour 
to  Mr.  Woodard,  whp  has  done  so  much  for  all  the  middle-classes  in  the  matter  of 
schools,  in  his  great  chain  of  schools.  All  honour  to  those  who,  perhaps  a  little 
unfairly,  arrogate  to  themselvei  the  title  of  EvangeUcal;  sU  honour  to  that  great 
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party  in  the  Clmroh  of  EngLand,  who  have  at  lagt  oome  forward  to  imitate  Me: 
Woodard,  and  to  raise  a  large  fond  to  establish  middle -class  education  ;  and,  thank 
God,  there  is  a  good  school  at  Trent,  and  other  schools  abont  to  be  established  by 
them.    Don't  let  ns  quarrel  about  this  wretched  Conscience  Clause.    Excuse  the 
phrase.    For  years,  from  my  youth,  I  have  been  in  favour  of  some  claase  of  the 
kind,  and  I  have  Ustened  to  Archdeacon  Denison  and  Canon  Trevor,  and  read  the 
evidence  they  have  given  —  especially  that  of  Archdeacon  Denison;  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Hubbard,  and  read  his  papers,  and  I  always  thought  they  were  going  upon 
theory  and  not  investigating  practice.   I  have  asked  from  school  to  school  thiough- 
out  the  country.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  Conscience  Clause  ?   (Mr.  Hubbard : — ^Nooe 
at  aU.)   Then  why  should  we  complain  of  it  f  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Lingen  has  stated 
this  and  that,   and  that  Earl  Granville  has  contradicted  Mr.   Ttingen.     Sad 
Granville  has  said  that  Mr.  Lingen  went  beyond  what  he  ought,  and  stated  what 
was  not  quite  correct ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  the  idea  always  has  been, — 
I  don't  know  that  the  words  of  the  Conscience  Clause  were  so  good  as  they  mi^t 
have  been,  — but  the  idea  has  always  been  that  if  a  Dissenting  parent  of  a  child — 
or  may  be,  not  a  Dissenting  parent,  but  a  Church  parent — oppose  a  particular 
religious  lesson,  the  child  shall  be  withdrawn  from  that  lesson.    I  have  known 
Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  say  they  don't  like  the  catechism,  and  I  can 
conceive  it  possible,  though  not  very  probable,  that  some  Church  of  England 
parent,  under  the  influence  of  such  a  Clergyman,  would  ask  to  have  the  ehild 
withdrawn  from  the  catechism  teaching.    Now  I  oome  to  Sunday  schoola.    I  \nm 
delighted  with  Mr.  Bardsley's  paper,  and  his  out-and-out  advocacy  of  Sonday 
schools.    Of  course,  there  are  difficulties  in  Sunday  schools,  practical  defects  here 
and  there,  but  I  maintain  they  are  an  infinite  benefit  to  this  country.     They 
supplement  the  teaching  in  our  national  schools,  and  give  religious  teaching 
and  other  teaching  to  those  poor  children,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  cannot 
go  to  week  day  schools.    Let  the  wisdom  and  earnestness  of  our  Nonconformist 
friends  teach  ns  in  this  matter.    They  perhaps  very  often  take  advantage  of  ns. 
They  hnve  said  practically,  and  sometimes  in  so  many  words,  "  Let  the  Glergj 
spend  their  money  on  the  day  schools,  and  we  will  follow  out  the  religious  *»«^>*iTig 
in  our  Sunday  schools."    Never  mind  that.    I  don't  like  it ;  but  never  mind  it. 
But  let  us  learn  by  them.    Don't  let  us  throw  our  children  into  their  hands ;  bnt 
let  both  country  Clergy  and  town  Clergy  determine  that,  as  they  have  been  foremost 
in  national  week-day  education,  they  will  be  foremost  also  in  Sunday  edneatioD. 
And  now,  what  is  the  reason  of  our  comparative  weakness  in  Sunday  schools,  as 
Mr.  Bardsley  has  put  it  before  us  ?    I  maintain  it  is  from  the  want  of  union 
amongst  us,  and  a  Church  authority  properly  to  arrange  Sunday  schools.  We  have 
been  going  on  in  the  Church  of  England  in  parties,  and  one  party  has  one  set  of 
views,  and  another  party  has  another  set  of  views,  and  they  will  not  meet  together 
under  their  Bishop,  Archdeacon,  or  rural  Dean,  compare  their  views,  and  originate 
a  thorough  and  hearty  system  for  the  whole  management  of  Sunday  schools.  That 
is  the  reason.    Then  what  should  Church  of  England  people  do,  especially  the 
Clergy?    Let  them  come  together,  and  try  to  improve  Sunday  schools.     Let  them 
consider  what  the  defects  are,  and  try  to  cure  them.    Archdeacon  Denison  spoke  a 
little  disparagingly  about  the  Ely  Diocesan  Conferences,  and  said  he  wanted  Synoda. 
I  am  sure  if  a  Synod  is  to  say  and  has  to  say  to  Clergymen,  "  Ton  ihall  do  this 
and  that,"  it  will  soon  come  to  an  end ;  but  if  you  get  a  Conference  and  say,  **  We 
recommend  the  Clergy  to  consider  this  and  that,"  the  Clergy  are  wiUing  to  say, 
**  If  you  recommend  what  is  right  and  proper,  according  to  our  view,  we  uKa^n  be 
very  happy  to  follow  it."    And  that  was  the  result  in  the  Diocese  of  Ely.   Last 
year  one  of  the  Bishop's  suggestions  was  to  consider  the  desirability  of  Sunday 
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Bohools — their  adyantagee  and  defects;  Clergy  and  Laity  met  and  discnssed  the 
whole  question.  And  what  was  the  result  ?  The  whole  feeling  was  in  fayonr  of 
Sunday  schools.  Whilst,  like  sensible  people,  they  acknowledged  that  there  were 
some  disadvantages  —  that  sometimes  parental  authority  is  weakened,  and  some- 
times, because  of  practical  defects,  there  is  a  little  distaste  for  these  seryioes  —  yet 
all  the  Diocese  was  of  one  opinion,  that  Sunday  schools  were  most  important. 
Then  they  gave  a  series  of  recommendations  to  separate  the  elder  children  into 
yarious  classes,  Bible,  Oonfirmation,  and  Communicant  classes,  and  various 
others ;  and  I  was  able  to  tabulate  from  them  foarteen  most  valuable  suggestions, 
which  I  am  happy  to  say  the  press  has  in  part  put  before  the  public,  and  I  shall 
be  happy  to  put  them  before  the  public  again.  But  we  did  one  other  thing — and 
that  shows  the  practical  working  of  our  Archidiaconal  Conferences — we  appointed 
a  Committee.  Now,  there  is  a  value  in  a  Committee.  Set  a  Committee  to  work, 
and  I  maintain  that  generally  some  good  comes  from  it.  It  was  resolved,  "  That 
a  Committee  be  formed,  to  act  in  connection  with  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  to  be  the  channel  of  communication  between  the  Clergy  and 
the  Society,  and  to  diffuse  the  information  which  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  can  supply  about  Sunday  schools."  Therefore  I  hope  that,  in  the 
Diooese  of  Ely  at  any  rate,  we  shall  put  ourselves  in  connection  with  the  ^od  old 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  and  draw  up  a  set  of  good  rules  for  the  management 
of  our  schools.  But  this  I  will  say  in  conclusion,  whether  you  like  to  join  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society  or  not,  go  on  and  try  to  do  your  best  to  perfect 
Sunday  schools,  and  go  on  to  middle-class  education  also. 

Chablbs  Hiooins,  Esq. : — I  am  thankful  to  you  for  allowing  me  to  say  one  or 
two  words  for  the  poor  children  who  want  education,  in  our  poor  agricultural 
villages  all  over  England ;  and  being  well  acquainted  with  them,  as  T  am,  having 
held  office  as  a  Sunday  school  teacher  myself  for  nearly  forty-five  years,  I  wish 
most  earnestly  and  anxiously  to  press  upon  this  great  assembly,  the  vast  import- 
ance —  at  all  events  in  our  poor  agricultural  villages  —  of  Sunday  schools.    If  you 
want  to  educate  your  poor  children  in  the  agricultural  portions  of  England,  and  in 
the  poor  villages  thereof,  you  must  do  it  mainly  through  your  Sunday  schools.    In 
the  village  in  which  I  live,  we  have  in  our  Sunday  school  one  hundred  and  fifty 
children,  many  of  them  children  of  Dissenters,  who  there  obtain  an  education 
which  they  would  not  get  but  for  the  Sunday  school.    It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
a  number  of  the  children  brought  up  in  our  Sunday  schools,  fail  to  continue  veiy 
earnest  living  members  of  the  Church  in  after  ]ife.    This  is  a  source  of  great 
regret.    I  know  the  Clergy  largely  lament  it ;  and  I  would  venture  to  suggest  two 
things  which  I  think  would  remedy  the  evil.    If  the  Clergy  get  together  their 
teachers  at  periodical  teachers*  meetings,  so  as  to  interest  them  in  what  they  have 
to  teach  the  children,  I  feel  sure  that  this  would  be  a  great  means  of  union  between 
the  teachers.    They  would  teach  on  a  better  principle ;  they  would  themselves 
know  better  what  to  do ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  they  would  upon  the  whole,  much 
more  interest  the  children  brought  under  their  charge  and  care.    Then,  I  think  it 
exceedingly  important  also  that  the  children  themselves  should  be  taught  a  great 
deal  more  in  accordance  with  the  Church's  system^    Now  I  don't  at  all  mean  to 
imply  that  the  Clergy  fail  in  this  matter.    Far  from  it.    But  I  do  see  around  me 
a  very  great  deal  of  want  of  method  in  the  way  in  which  Sunday  schools  are 
tanght;  and  I  do  most  strongly  and  earnestly  feel  that  if  the  children  of  our 
Sunday  schools  were  taught  the  meaning  of  our  serrices,  if  they  were  taught  in 
accordance  with  the  Church  prayer  book,  you  would  have  them  deeply  attached  to 
the  Church,  and  you  would  not  have  so  many  of  them  running  away  from  it — 
I  will  not  say  when  they  come  to  yean  of  discretion — ^but  when  they  can  choose 
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for  themaelvefl.  In  the  centre  of  Enghmd,  amongBt  our  poor  agncnltoral  POP^ 
tionn,  if  you  wish  to  keep  the  people  in  attachment  to  the  Chnwh.  let  a  S™  ^^ 
be  kept  up  on  the  Sunday  BohoolB,  and  take  care  that  y<>"_^^^,?^^^ 
earnestly,  faithfully,  lovingly,  carefully,  and  continually,  according  to  the  Clmitai 

"^rBey.  Joseph  JoM>AN:-Itis  not  my  desire  to  gay  one  word  furth«  aboat 
the  education  of  children.    I  feel  at  this  late  hour  it  would  be  undesiTable,  as  it 
certainly  is.  after  the  speeches  we  have  heard,  unnecessary ;  but  there  is  one  po^ 
connected  with  the  early  training  of  our  youths,  which  I  think  has  not  been  n«^ 
as  it  deserves.    Most  Clergymen  wiU  bear  me  out  when  I  say.  *^»*  **  *^\*f^  J" 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  the  youths  of  both  sexes  begin  to  blush  ^^^  !>«.  "™^^ 
at  having  to  sit  in  classes  like  the  Uttle  children  in  our  schools ;  a^d  it  ^Btotte 
question  of  how  to  deal  with  them,  and  how  to  retain  them  at  that  most  ^V^^ 
period  of  their  Uves,  that  I  have  a  desire  to  call  your  attention  for  a  mom^ 
At  that  particular  period  of  life,  their  minds  are  quite  as  pUable  as  when  t^ 
were  chUdren,  and  there  is  also  another  fact,  that  you  have  an  0PP*»*™"^^ 
to  you  then  which  never  before  presented  itseU  in  their  Hves,  and  will  soon  be  lort 
if  it  is  not  used  to  lead  them,  and  I  think  to  make  them,  firm  members  of  o^ 
Church.   In  our  first  class  at  the  Sunday  school  we  are  enabled  to  glean  out,  at  tte 
ordinary  Confirmations,  many  boys  and  girls  who  are  fit  to  receive  that  holy  rite ; 
and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  the  Clergyman  to  bring  up  the  older  children  ^  M 
Sunday  school  to  receive  that  rite  at  the  hands  of  the  Bishop.    But  how  w  he  to 
retain  them  afterwards,  during  those  two  or  three  years  when  they  certainly  are 
not  able  to  look  after  themselves,  with  much  greater  abiHty  than  they  weir©  as 
children,  but  when  the  temptations  of  the  world  will  be  increasing  upon  them  ten- 
fold?   At  that  particular  period  of  life,  I  believe,  speaking  from  my  own  expe- 
rience, in  a  large  "  black  country  "  parish,  there  is  a. larger  aniount  of  recruiting 
into  the  ranks  of  dissent,  than  at  any  other  period,  and  a  still  larger  lecnriting  into 
the  ranks  of  unbelief  altogether.    I  think  there  is  not  sufficient  attention  paid  to 
the  importance  of  youths'  classes.  I  do  not  refer  to  what  now  exists  to  some  extent 
—the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations— throughout  the  country ;  but  I  ahonld 
desire  to  see,  under  the  recognition  of  our  Bishops,  and  as  much  an  organized  part  of 
our  Diocesan  arrangements  as  the  school  itself,  senior  blasses,  examined  by  our  rural 
Beans  or  others,  and  prizes  awarded,  not  very  numerous,  but  more  valuable  intrin- 
sicaJly  and  individually;  so  that  until  those  who  are  youths  arrive  at  the  age  of  man- 
hood and  Womanhood,  they  may  be  still  led  on,  long  after  they  have  left  the  Sonday 
school,  by  the  hand  of  the  Clergyman  of  the  parish.  Clergymen  present  may  say  it  is 
impossible,  it  would  double  our  work,  and  we  have  enough  to  do  at  present. 
Granted ;  but  we  have  adopted  a  plan  in  my  own  parish,  which  I  believe  migbt  be 
carried  out,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  carried  out  in  many  others,  and  ought 
to  be  still  more  generally  adopted.    Tou  have,  generally  speaking,  in  manufac- 
turing districts,  most  of  your  Sunday  school  teachers  gathered  out  from  the  schools 
themselves.    They  become  first  class  boys  or  girls,  and  then,  vrith  as'  much  judg- 
ment as  you  can,  you  select  the  best  ones  to  be  your  teachers;  but  in  order  to 
catty  on  this  work  to  which  I  refer,  you  ought  to  ask  the  most  educated  people 
socially  to  undertake  the  helping  of  you  in  this  work ;  and  if  this  were  reoognized 
by  our  Bishops  officially,  and  made  a  part  of  the  Diocesan  work,  I  am  quite  sure 
we  Bhould  hear,  in  a  few  years,  very  much  less  of  the  drawing  away  of  our  younger 
members  of  the  Church  to  dissent,  and  nothing  at  all  of,  what  is  ten-fold  worse, 
the  neglect  of  religion  altogether.    Oh,  what  an  important  period  of  life  it  is  to 

w!!?^^!*  ^T\  ^}^  "^  ^^  P^^^'  «^*  Satan  can  possibly  gather  together  is 
being  concentrated,  to  win  what  he  considers  to  be  the  mort  valuable  period  of  la^ 
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tor  th6  fthild  oftniiot  do  aiaoh  to  8«rre  him,  nor  wiU  the  old  mut  UY6  lotig  to  serve 
him.  Bat  if  he  oan  get  the  youth  into  his  lervioe,  jnst  before  he  has  quite  made 
his  plane  and  arrangements,  he  has  aohiered  a  great  triumph.  Let  us  then  look  to 
this  poSnti  and  I  am  very  sure  that  great  suocees  will  attend  our  efforts,  and  many 
of  oar  young  men,  who  now,  after  having  been  confirmed,  and,  tad  to  say,  after 
having  taken  their  first  Communion,  aye,  and  young  women  too,  are  found  to  be 
cold  and  careless,  and  then  negligent  altogether,  will  be  saved. 

Riosuo)  EsKBiooB,  Esq.: — ^^My  Lord,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  stand  before 
you  as  an  experienced,  or  rather  an  old  teacher,  having  been  occupied  in  Sunday 
schools  for  the  last  forty  years.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  Con- 
scienoe  clause,  and  about  Downing  Street  and  St.  Stephen's ;  but  we  must  all 
look  at  home.  England  at  this  time  expects  every  man  will  do  his  duty ;  and  in 
the  present  state  of  our  Church,  my  Lord,  it  is  quite  right,  t  fully  agree  with 
my  friend,  Mr.  Higgins.  The  reverend  gentlemen  in  this  room  will  excuse  me  if  t 
speak  rather  plainly  to  them.  Let  eirery  Incumbent  call  together  the  Laymeft 
under  his  charge,  and  see  what  assistance  he  can  get  from  them ;  and  let  the 
Ca'ratea  have  their  hearts  in  the  right  place.  Take  the  charge  of  your  schools  out 
of  the  hands  of  your  schoolmasters,  give  these  holidays,  and  let  them  have  rest  on 
the  seventh  day  —  the  Sabbath  day»  Let  the  Sunday  school  be  entirely  seporatted 
from  the  day  school.  (Hve  your  schools  into  the  hands  of  a  Layman  whom  you  oan 
trost  as  a  superintendent,  and  he  will  find  you  teachers.  The  working  oUsses  will 
help  you.  The  working  man  is  now  going  to  do  his  duty.  Never  fear.  The  great 
obstade  has  not  been  alluded  to  by  any  of  the  preceding  speakers.  I  will  just 
say  a  word,  and  I  will  leave  it  to  you.  Bemove  the  great  obstacle,  and  Sunday 
schoolB  will  do  a  greater  work  than  they  ever  have  done;  and  that  obstacle 
ia  intoxicating  drinks.  You,  Clergymen,  help  the  Laymen  of  this  country,  at  this 
important  crisis,  to  remove  that  obstacle,  and  then  your  schools  and  your  Church 
will  prosper. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  %ih   OCTOlSER,    1869. 

THE  ItloaT  B^V.  THE  BISHOP  OF  OHESTEB  tOOK  THE  CHAIB,  IN  THE 

LABOE  HALL,  AT  7  O'CLOCK. 

CHURCH  WORK  AMONG  SEAMEN. 

Earl  Nelson  read  the  following  Paper : — 

I  do  tiot  ftuppose  there  is  any  class,  whose  6Kim^«  fot  good  or 
for  evil  can  have  a  much  larger  influence  on  the  great  work  of 
extending  the  Kingdom  of  onr  Blessed  Lord  on  earth,  than  that  of 
the  sailors  and  merchiuit  seamen  of  Qreat  Britain*  Onr  flag  is 
borne  into  every  sea ;  onr  merchantmen — great  and  small  ^trade 
in  «very  port  of  the  world,  and  spread  our  wealUi  and  power,  for 
good  or  evil.  It  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  the  gravest  impor- 
tance, how  best  to  torn  an  influence — ^now  unhappily  too  great  a 
hindrance — ^into  an  all-sufficient  means  for  the  propagation  of  the 
faith. 
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The  history  of  Christiamty  shows  us  that  there  is  every  reason 
why  rightly-directed  efforts  to  this  end  should  be  eminently 
snccessfah  Our  Blessed  Lord  lived  among  the  sailors  of  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias.  It  was  His  pleasure  from  such  as  these  to  choose 
His  friends;  from  such  as  tibese  to  select  His  Apostles.  Nearly  all 
the  imagery  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  exemplification  of  the 
highest  teachings  and  the  highest  workings  of  Christianity,  is 
taken  from  objects  with  which  sailors  are  familiar  in  their  daily 
experiences.  Whilst  the  Psalmist,  in  his  graphic  description 
(Psalm  cvii.  23-82)  of  these  daily  experiences,  not  only  gives  in 
figure  a  beautiful  epitome  of  a  Christian's  whole  course  of  life,  he 
also  clearly  shows  us  why  sailors  do  become  so  susceptible  of 
receiving  the  truth,  why  our  Lord,  during  His  walk  on  earth,  was 
so  particularly  drawn  towards  them. 

And  in  our  own  day,  though  their  feelings  may  ebb  and  flow 
almost  as  rapidly  as  the  elements  on  which  they  dwell,  may  we 
not  see,  in  the  openness  and  simplicity  of  their  character,  a 
pliability  which,  if  rightly  handled,  may  be  turned  to  good  ?  And 
may  we  not  gather  from  this,  a  call  to  a  more  earnest  endeavonr, 
to  confirm  and  consolidate  those  religious  impressions,  which 
the  accidents  of  their  every-day  life  so  frequently  bring  to  the 
surface  for  a  time  ?  The  very  duties  also  of  their  profession 
at  once  teach  and  enforce  the  great  Christian  virtues  of  manliness, 
patience,  and  self-denial.  And  yet — in  the  face  of  all  these  con- 
siderations— how  great  is  our  present  failure.  Surely  our  Church 
is  right  in  theory,  in  recognizing  her  sailors  and  merchant  seamen 
as  an  essential  part,  and  not  as  an  extraneous  portion,  of  Christ's 
body  ;  and  we  are  miserably  wrong  in  practice,  for  allowing  a  duty 
so  obvious  to  be  so  neglected.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  well  to  bring 
briefly  under  your  notice  the  different  agencies  by  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  perform  this  obvious  duty  to  our  seafaring  popula- 
tion, and  to  note  the  chief  causes  of  their  comparative  failure. 
And  first,  let  us  consider  what  is  done  by  way  of  provision  for  the 
religious  life  of  our  sailors. 

According  to  the  navy  estimates  for  1869-70,  the  State  pays 
£85,864,  and  £8,000  to  other  religious  denominations — 

Chaplains  on  fuU  pay £21,748 

Dockyard 2,980 

On  half  pay 10,691 

£86,864 

The  returns  of  December,  1868,  showed  that  there  were  168 
Clergymen,  of  whom  92  were  employed,  viz. — 70  with  ships 
afloat,  4  in  hospital,  1  in  naval  prison,  5  in  marine  barracks, 
8  in  dockyards,  and  4  as  naval  instructors  only.  Of  the  unem- 
ployed, 26  were  on  the  active  list,  and  45  on  half  pay,  making  a 
total  of  168.  And  according  to  the  navy  estimates  of  1869-70, 
above  quoted,  these  are  to  minister  to — 
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87,676  seamen  afloat, 
4,000  boys  afloat, 
8,000  boys  training, 
8,000  marines  afloat, 
6,000  marines  on  shore, 
4,826  coastguard. 

68,000 

From  these  we  must  deduct  those  of  other  denominations ;  and 
coastguards,  and  men  who  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  different 
parishes.  What  a  waste  of  means  from  an  utter  want  of  method 
and  arrangement  is  here  apparent!  But  this  is  not  all ;  these  168 
Clergymen,  and  those,  say  48,000  Churchmen  in  the  navy, 
from  being  left  without  any  Church  Organization,  fall  entirely 
into  the  control  of  the  Civil  Power ;  and  the  consequence  from 
such  a  state  of  things  is  a  standing  warning  against  the  evils  of  a 
pure  Erastianism.  For,  although  we  can  trace  a  compulsory 
Sunday  service  from  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  such  has  been 
enjoyed  ever  since,  by  the  first  article  of  war ;  and  though  dailj 
prayer,  morning  and  evening,  was  at  one  time  general,  and  a 
morning  daily  service  is  now  revived  under  the  order  of  August  1st, 
1861 ;  the  consequences  have  been  little  better  than  a  sham, 
except  here  and  there,  when,  by  God's  blessing,  the  Christian 
earnestness  of  some  good  officer  has  given  life  to  the  dead  form. 
For,  I  have  it  under  tibe  testimony  of  some  of  the  first  Admirals  of 
the  day,  that  the  official  services  are  regarded  more  as  a  matter 
of  police,  and  that  there  has  ever  been  a  strong  antipathy  on  the 
part  of  the  officers,  as  a  rule,  to  any  voluntary  religious  worship, 
or  to  the  encouragement  of  any  real  religious  life  among  the  crew. 
I  need  not  go  into  details  to  show  the  consequences  of  such  a  state 
of  things ;  for,  in  an  address  to  his  sailors  some  time  back,  an 
Admiral  remarked,  with  regret,  that  the  arrival  of  his  fleet  at  a 
port  was  looked  upon  as  a  curse,  and  its  removal  as  a  blessing. 
Surely  such  a  state  of  things  ought  not  to  be.  The  Chaplain 
cannot  be  blamed  for  it;  he  is  entirely  under  the  Commander. 
There  is  no  private  room  for  himself  or  for  his  people,  and  unless 
the  officer  is  a  religious  man,  and  prepared  to  work  with  him,  he 
is  well  nigh  powerless  for  good.  Then  there  are  many  ships 
without  any  Chaplain  at  all ;  out  of  292  ships  in  commission,  70 
are  with  Chaplains,  and  222  without. 

Some  holy  men  among  the  officers,  shocked  at  this  state  of 
things,  have  tried  to  remedy  it,  by  forming  a  Boyal  Naval  Scripture 
Headers'  Society;  and  it  is  stated  that,  since  its  foundation  in  1860, 
the  moral  state  of  the  sailors  has  greatly  improved,  as  shewn  by 
increasing  habits  of  private  prayer,  voluntary  gatherings  of  devout 
men,  and  more  frequent  administration  of  and  attendance  at  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  I  do  not  doubt  this.  Any  form  of  voluntary 
effort  would  tell  by  the  side  of  such  unmitigated  Erastianism ;  for, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  influencesi  the  turning  of  the  Chaplain 
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into  a  state  ofiBlcer  must  greatly  militate  against  any  real  spiritual 
relations  between  him  and  the  sailors  committed  to  his  charge. 
And,  after  all,  the  income  of  this  society  is  but  £1,500  a  year,  a 
third  of  which  is  obtained  from  ships'  offertories  and  naval  officers. 
But  then  we  have  the  whole  mercantile  marine.  What  are  we 
doing  to  minister  to  these?  There  is  a  society  for  Chnrch 
Missions  to  seamen.  It  supports  two  or  three  Clergymen,  here 
and  at  other  large  ports,  who  visit  among  the  ships  in  harbour. 
The  S.  P.  G.  has,  under  a  distinct  organization,  a  Chaplain  to 
visit  emigrant  ships  at  this  port.  And  if  I  add  St.  Andrew's 
Waterside  Mission,  Gravesend,  I  can  still  only  describe  all  these 
as  weakly  supported  desultory  efforts,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  work  to  be  covered,  and  which  would,  at  once,  have  a 
four-fold  power  for  good,  if  embodied  and  combined  together  ad 
an  essential  part  of  our  Church's  regular  organization. 

The  first  great  mistake,  (for  it  would  be  too  great  a  bull  to  class 
almost  entire  neglect  of  our  seafaring  population  among  a  series 
of  mistakes,)  arises  from  looking  upon  them  as  a  distinct  class,  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a  distinct  way,  as  something  extraneous,  and  not 
as  an  essential  portion  of  Christ's  body,  and  the  work  among 
them,  an  essential  part  of  the  Church's  Parochial  and  Diocesan 
labours.  Wherever  the  seamen  touch  land,  they  ought  to  meet  the 
Clergyman — not  in  the  form  of  this  society  or  that — but  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Priest  who  has  the  cure  of  souls  in 
that  parish  to  which  they  come :  each  must  be  taught  that  the 
Church  is  his  Church,  always  open  for  his  private  and  public  wor- 
ship—that the  Parish  Priest  is  his  Mend.  At  Yarmouth^  at 
Cromer,  at  Bridport,  and  at  many  other  places,  I  believe  this  is 
being  done.  The  Church  services  are  influenced  by  the  sailor's  life, 
and  some  of  the  warmest  services  are  thanksgivings  for  their 
return,  intercessions  on  their  departure,  or  in  the  midst  of  their 
dangers.  The  Gravesend  Mission,  too,  is  specially  connected  with 
Parochial  and  Episcopal  Organization.  There  is  nothing  that 
will  gain  a  sailor's  heart  more  than  the  removal  of  that  feeling 
of  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  Church,  which  our  treatment  of 
him  hitherto  has  engendered.  In  every  port  in  this  country,  in 
every  port  abroad  where  resident  English  have  a  Chaplain,  the 
work  of  the  English  Clergy  should  be  among  British  seamen.  We 
ought  to  have  a  Gravesend  Waterside  Mission  everywhere.  Exist- 
ing societies  might  do  much  in  supplying  an  extra  Curate  to  seaport 
towns,  but  it  is  essential  that  all  should  be  done  as  a  part  of  the 
Church's  Organization. 

The  second  great  mistake  is  our  having  attempted  to  carry  out 
any  branch  of  the  Church's  work  without  a  head.  How  would 
you  like  a  Chaplain  to  command  a  ship,  or  a  Bishop  at  the  head 
of  the  Admiralty  ?  And  yet  this,  reversed,  is  what  you  are 
attempting.  For  tiie  Chaplains  afloat,  and  for  the  sailors  afloat,  there 
must  be  a  Bishop ;  for  our  Church  is  episcopal,  an^.  Bishops 
are  its  chief  officers.    Bodies  of  men  cannot  work  without  a  head, 
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any  more  than  a  single  body  can.  No  wonder  there  are  few 
applicants  for  Naval  Chaplaincies,  and  disputes  as  to  their  power, 
provision,  and  the  distribution  of  their  services.  No  wonder  there 
are  now  and  then  scandalous  disagreements  between  Captains  and 
Chaplains ;  and  no  regular  rules  as  to  places  set  apart  for  private 
and  public  prayers,  and  for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments. 
These  evils  must  continue,  till  there  is  a  special  shepherd  to 
organise,  and  to  supervise,  the  ministry  of  our  seafaring  popu- 
lation afloat ;  and  until,  when  ashore,  they  are  under  Parochial  and 
Diocesan  Organization.  I  am  convinced  there  is  a  fair  field  to 
work  in,  a  good  harvest  to  be  reaped.  There  are  many  earnest 
men,  ashore  and  afloat,  eager  to  help  in  the  ingathering.  There 
are,  however,  mighty  evils  to  be  overcome — increased  forty- fold  by 
our  past  neglect — but  God  will  give  us  the  victory,  if  we  work 
earnestly  in  His  Name,  as  His  united  people.  It  is  the  old  fable 
of  the  bundle  of  sticks  over  again — our  efforts  must  be  bound 
together  to  make  them  strong. 


The  Right  Bev.  Dr.  Byah,  (late  Bishop  of  Mwuritius,)  read  the 
following  Paper  :— 

Church  Work  among  Seamen. — Most  important  and  most 
interesting  work  it  is. 

Important,  from  the  large  section  of  our  population  which  it 
concerns,  from  the  wide  area  over  which  they  are  spread,  from 
the  influence  which  they  exercise,  from  the  duties  they  have  to 
discharge,  from  the  perils  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  because 
of  the  benefits  which  they  confer  on  every  dwelling  in  the  land, 
fit>m  the  Boyal  Palace  to  the  peasant's  cottage;  as  weU  as  from  the 
defence  which  they  have  long  been  to  these  realms,  through  the 
memory  of  their  victories  in  time  past,  and  their  readiness  to 
protect  their  country  and  its  interests  at  all  times. 

The  importance  of  the  work  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
summary  of  the  numbers  of  seamen : 

About  62,000  adults  employed  at  sea  in  the  British  Navy. 

About  800,000  British  Seamen  in  the  Mercantile  Marine. 

As  to  the  localities  in  which  their  work  is  carried  on — 

Qiue  regio  in  tenis  nostrsB  non  plena  laboriB? 

The  interesting  character  of  the  work  is  illustrated  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  which  is  found  in  the  records  of  the  early  Church. 
Amongst  the  many  contrasts  which  we  meet  with  in  comparing 
the  effects  of  Paganism  and  of  Christianity  in  the  Boman  Empire, 
few  present  more  salient  features  than  that  between  the  Heathen 
sailors  of  the  Alexandrian  com  fleet,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
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and  the  OhriBtian  saUors  of  a  com  fleet  from  the  same  port  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  former,  on  learning  that  the  Emperor  was 
in  his  ship  in  the  harhour  at  Puteoli,  as  they  sailed  in,  brought 
forth  garlands  and  incense  to  pay  him  divine  honours,  saying  that 
it  was  by  his  providence  that  their  voyages  were  made  safe,  and 
that  their  trade  was  prosperoas;  and  so  flattered  his  vanity  by 
this  idolatrous  homage,  that  he  distributed  a  large  sum  of  gold 
among  his  suite,  exacting  the  solemn  promise  i^at  they  would 
spend  it  in  purchases  of  Alexandrian  goods;  the  latter,  the 
Christian  sailors,  coming  in  a  body  to  receive  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  at  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople. 
The  sermon  which  he  addressed  to  them,  beginning  with  the  words, 
''  I  am  going  to  address  the  men  from  Egypt,"  contains  an  adapta- 
tion of  language, — without  which  addresses  to  seamen  are  not 
likely  to  be  of  much  practical  use, — and  a  skilful  application  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  met,  which  must  have  been  veiy 
gratifying  to  their  feelings,  as  well  as  calculated  to  arrest  their 
attention.  '' You,"  he  said  to  them,  ^' have  brought  us  the  good 
gifts  of  food,  to  supply  our  bodily  need ;  but  I  am  going  to  dis- 
tribute to  you  a  better  and  more  enduring  bread." 

And  then  he  expresses  the  pleasure  with  which  he  had  witnessed 
their  arrival  in  such  glowing  language  as  this ;  ''Most  pleasant  to 
the  eye  was  the  sight  which  I  witnessed  yesterday,  when  I  saw 
your  fleet  advancing;  when  the  .sea  was  like  a  forest  with  the 
masts  of  the  ships,  and  the  sails,  like  a  cloud  fabricated  with 
hands,  hid  the  water  from  the  view;  and  I  admired  the  beauty 
and  swiftness  of  the  ships  moving  on  as  in  some  graceful  pro- 
cession, while  a  fair  wind  swelled  the  canvass,  and  wafted  towards 
this  city  that  which  looked  like  a  city  in  the  sea."  He  then 
proceeds  to  show  how  much  more  beautiful  was  the  picture  which 
they  presented  in  that  Christian  assembly  ;  when,  after  having 
given  to  CsBsar  the  things  which  were  Cassar's,  in  delivering  the 
tribute  of  com,  they  were  come  to  give  to  God  the  things  which 
were  God's,  in  ofiering  reverent  and  holy  worship. 

Such  a  picture  of  the  bond  which  existed  between  Gregory 
Nazianzen  and  the  sailors  of  the  Alexandrian  com  fleet,  suggests 
very  pleasant  ideas  of  the  efficient  manner  in  which  Church  work 
among  seamen  was  carried  on  at  that  time.  And  we  have 
other  intimations  of  the  devout  and  pious  feeling  vrith  which  men 
then  went  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  occupied  their  business 
in  great  waters.  When  we  read  of  tiie  joyful  sounds,  of  the  holy 
songs,  which  marked  and  which  helped  the  efibrts  of  the  sailors, 
as  they  ruwed  in  concert,  thus  expressed  in  an  early  hymn,  ''The 
choras  of  the  coxswains,  bending  to  the  stroke,  while  the  shores 
re-echo  the  Hallelujah — 

*  Besponsantibtu  AUeliiia  ripis,* 

raises  to  Christ  the  exhorting  cry,  breathing  love  to  Him.    Thus— 
thus  should  they  sing  who  travel  by  land  or  by  sea." 
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This  Baggests  mention,  in  the  first  place,  of  efforts  made  on 
shore  in  connection  with  onr  harbonrs  and  large  roadsteads. 
A  good  work,  and  an  increasing  work,  is  being  done  in  this  way. 

1.  We  have  the  Thames  Church  Mission,  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  as  its  Patron,  and  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Westminster  as  Vice-Patrons. 

2.  Our  Missions  to  Seamen,  with  four  Archbishops  as  Vice- 
Patrons,  and  twenty-four  Bishops  as  Vice-Presidents. 

8.  St.  Andrew's  Waterside  Mission,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bochester. 

4.  The  Royal  Naval  Scripture  Readers*  Society. 

Then  in  many  places,  as  Great  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft,  where 
there  is  a  large  seafaring  population,  regular  Ministers,  with 
Churches,  with  all  their  appliances,  specially  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  of  definite  teaching  and  learning  in  religious  knowledge 
until  the  time  of  confirmation,  and  after  it;  while  occasions 
arise,  which  may  be  profitably  made  use  of  for  interesting  them  in 
the  work  of  the  Church  on  shore.  At  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  foundation  stone 
of  a  new  Church,  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
audience  was  a  large  number  of  lads  from  the  Training  Ship  at 
Spithead ;  and  at  Gorey,  in  the  Island  of  Jersey,  a  month  ago, 
no  fewer  than  fifty-one  boys  were  brought  to  be  confirmed,  from 
a  training  ship  in  that  harbour. 

Such  agencies  and  appliances  have  largely  and  widely  increased 
during  the  last  few  years,  while  the  erection  of  Sailors'  Homes  in 
different  parts,  at  home  and  abroad,  testifies  to  the  fact  that 
increased  attention  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  well-being  of  the 
sailor  is  accompanied  by  corresponding  care  for  his  bodily  comfort, 
and  his  temporal  interests. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  Floating  Churches  in  distant 
ports  is  a  mark  of  progress  full  of  encouragement.  This  is  the 
history  of  one  of  them.  Before  the  year  1855,  the  crew  of  any 
ship  entering  the  harbour  of  Port  Louis  were  without  any  supply 
of  the  public  means  of  grace  on  the  Sunday,  with  the  exception  of 
a  casual  invitation  to  some  ship  where  the  Bethel  Flag  was 
hoisted,  to  shew  that  a  service  would  be  held.  Through  God's 
blessing  on  the  zealous  efforts  of  one  who  began  as  a  Lay 
Missionary,  a  large  ship  was  eventually  secured,  part  of  which 
was  fitted  up  as  a  church,  the  stem  cabins  adapted  for  the 
minister's  residence,  and  a  reading  room  fitted  up  in  the  bows  of 
the  ship.  The  words  ''Mariners'  Church"  were  painted  up  in 
large  letters  on  the  side.  At  the  sailors'  request,  the  zealous 
missionary  was  made  into  a  regular  built  parson.  Two  services 
every  Sunday,  and  one  in  the  week,  were  well  attended,  because 
the  Clergyman  boarded  every  vessel  that  came  into  the  harbour ; 
because  he  was  unremitting  in  his  attention  to  the  sick  in  the 
hospital ;  and  because  the  services  were  conducted  with  earnestness 
and  fervour,  and  the  word  of  God  was  preached  to  them  with 
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faithfuliieBS  and  wisdom.    One  proof  of  the  efficiency  and  suoeess 
of  the  work  was  found  in  the  grant  of  j61,000,  made  by  the 
Government    towards    the    expenses    of   the    Floating    Ghorch. 
Another  proof  is  in  the  messages  sent  to  me  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Dock  in  which  the  ship  was  repaired ;  740  dollars  acquitted, 
because  of  the   services  rendered  to   the  cause  of  order,  &o.,  in 
the  harbour.    And  another  proof  is  the  establishment  of  a  Sailors' 
Home,  the  first  money  for  which  was  the  proceeds  of  a  Lecture, 
given  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  on  his  travels  in  Africa.     He  knew  the 
sailor,  and  was  grateful  to  him,  and  at  once  overcame  the  reluo- 
tance  which  he  felt  to  give  an  account  of  his  adventures,  when  he 
heard  that  such  an  object  as  a  Sailors'  Home  was  in  contemplation. 

I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  seaman,  as  he 
sails  from  one  port  to  another,  will  be  as  sure  to  find  a  Seaman's 
Church  in  every  British  harbour,  as  the  English  labourer  is  sure 
of  finding  a  Parish  Church  in  every  village  to  which  he  goes  at 
home. 

It  is  obvious  that  one  essential  requisite,  for  anythii^g  like  a 
satisfactory  extension  of  Church  work  among  seamen,  is  the  securing 
the  co-operation  of  the  commanders  of  the  ships  in  our  mercantile 
marine.  In  many  of  those  magnificent  lines  of  packets  which 
form  such  a  wonderful  feature  of  the  navigation  of  the  present 
day,  this  is  done.  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  order  and  regularity 
with  which  it  is  carried  out  in  the  vessels  of  the  P.  and  0.  Com- 
pany, because  I  have  often  taken  it  up  just  as  it  was  arranged  for 
the  captain  if  no  Clergyman  had  been  on  board.  But  in  respect 
of  many  individual  ships,  there  is  still  large  room  for  improvement 
in  this  respect.  I  knew  a  case  where  the  captain  of  a  ship 
declined  rather  bluntly  to  hold  any  services  on  board,  when  the 
matter  was  pressed  on  his  notice  before  he  left  the  harbour.  On 
his  return  he  visited  the  Chaplain,  and  told  him  of  the  solemn 
intervention  of  Divine  Providence,  by  which  he  had  been  led  to 
alter  bis  determination.  One  of  the  crew  died  rather  suddenly,  and 
it  was  his  duty,  as  captain  of  the  ship,  to  read  the  Burial  Service 
over  him.  The  thought  came  with  power  to  his  mind,  that  he  had 
refused  the  Clergyman's  request  that  he  would  hold  services  with 
the  living,  but  now  he  was  compelled  to  have  a  service  over  the 
dead;  and  it  led  him  to  undertake  the  duty,  which  was  thus 
enforced  by  the  call  of  God  in  Providence,  added  to  the  exhorta- 
tion of  His  ministering  servant. 

The  suggestions  which  commend  themselves  to  my  own  judg- 
ment are  these, — 

1.  That  the  Church's  work  among  seamen  be  regarded,  as  far 
as  practicable,  in  connection  with  Diocesan  or  Parochial  arrange- 
ments. As  far  back  as  November  1854,  the  obligations  under 
which  the  Church  on  shore  is  bound  to  care  for  the  Church  afloat, 
was  so  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind,  that  they  formed  the 
subject  of  the  first  appeal  which  I  made  on  behalf  of  the  Diocese  ef 
Mauritius.    And  no  part  of  my  work  met  with  a  more  hearty 
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response  than  that  among  the  sailors.  Oar  committees  were  com- 
posed of  the  Captains  of  ships  which  happened  to  be  in  port ;  of  a 
yery  floating  character,  but  very  practical  in  their  results ;  and 
when  it  was  seen  that  bona  fide  efforts  were  being  made  to  secure 
the  regular  ministrations  of  religion  to  the  sailors,  not  only  did 
the  Government  largely  subsidise  the  work,  as'I  have  mentioned,  but 
the  treasurer  of  a  committee  which  had  raised  a  small  sum  ot 
money  in  connection  with  most  praiseworthy  but  desultory  efforts 
by  other  religious  bodies,  came  and  placed  the  amount  in  my 
hands.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  vast  difference  between  the  occu^^ 
pations  of  a  Colonial  Bishop  and  those  of  a  Bishop  in  England ; 
but  I  feel  sure  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  counsel  and  personal 
supervision  at  times,  and  encouragement  in  their  ways  from  the 
heads  of  the  Church,  would  be  one  of  the  most  effective  means  for 
giving  a  practical  turn  to  the  interest  now  so  widely  felt  in  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  our  seamen. 

2.  The  second  point  which  strikes  me  is,  that  more  prominence 
should  be  given,  in  advocating  the  cause  of  missions  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  the  claims  of  the  Societies  which  are  at  work  in  this 
special  field.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  strongest 
guarantees  are  given  for  the  observance  of  due  order  and  discipline, 
of  economy  and  efficiency  in  their  operation,  by  the  names  which 
are  found  on  the  Usts  of  their  Committees,  and  especially  of  the 
working  members  of  them.  I  can  only  say,  for  my  own  part,  that 
it  has  been  quite  refreshing  to  meet  with  officers  of  high  rank  in 
the  Boyal  Navy,  and  with  those  who  have  served  for  many  years 
in  the  Mercantile  marine,  showing  so  much  earnest  and  anxious 
interest  in  the  cause  of  religion  amongst  seamen.  It  is  not 
enthusiastic  people,  who  have  romantic  ideas  about  the  sailor,  but 
those  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  his  company,  and  whose 
dearest  interests  have  been  bound  up  with  his,  who  are  found 
among  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  these  societies. 

The  secretaries,  and  other  representatives  of  these  societies,  are 
here,  and  can  supply  a  mass  of  useful  information,  showing  how 
great  the  need  is,  and  what  earnest  attempts  are  being  made  to 
supply  it. 

This  suggestion  is  strictly  in  harmony  with  the  previous  one  — 
for  all  that  any  Bishop  can  do  by  personal  attention  to  the  matter, 
must  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  be  connected  with  the 
efforts  of  these  societies. 

8.  A  third  suggestion  has  to  do  with  the  obligations  and  duties  of 
shipowners,  commanders  of  ships,  and  other  officers.  Our  manu- 
facturing districts  furnish  noble  examples  of  the  effect  of  a  sense 
of  responsibility  towards  those  employed  in  tJie  works  which  bring 
wealth  to  the  employers.  In  sevend  of  the  great  lines  of  packets 
and  passenger  slups,  the  same  result  may  be  seen.  But  as  the 
seafaring  man  is  more  out  of  sight  during  the  Sundays  of  the 
year,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  is  also  more  out  of  mind,  speaking 
generally;  and  unless  improvement  be  effeoted  here,  there  can  be  but 
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smaU  hope  of  progress  in  the  right  direction.    What  is  wanted  is 
not  merely  the  earnest  and  faithful  address  when  the  man  is  learag 
the  harbour,  to  which  he  will  not  return  for  many  months ;  but 
some  system  which  may  regularly  bring  the  subject  to  his  mind, 
and  habituate  him  to  think  of  it.     The  regular  services  on  a 
Sunday,  making  the  evening  one  voluntary ;  the  prayer  meeting  or 
the  Bible  class  once  or  twice  in  the  week— when  the  w«jther 
permits— the  regular  distribution  and  periodical  change  ot  booiffl 
and  pamphlets ;  such  plans  as  these  are  likely  to  keep  up  a  sense 
of  Divine  things  in  his  heart ;  and  for  all  such  work  the  services 
of  the  officers  of  the  ship  may  be  employed,  or  a  Scripture  reader, 
having  some  office  like  that  of  a  steward  on  board,  might  be 
secured.    Nor  is  it  a  matter  to  be  passed  over  in  this  connectaon- 
that  amongst  the  passengers  in  our  days  there  are  so  many  JiisliopB 
and  Clergy  connected  with  Colonial    Dioceses  and  Missionary 
Stations.    In  my  own  name,  and  that  of  my  successor  in  Mauritius, 
I  bear  grateful  testimony  to  the  comfort  with  which  such  ministra- 
tions are   conducted,  and  to  the  alacrity 'with  which  they  are 
attended,  when  such  arrangements  are  favoured   by  the  owners 
and  by  the  officers  of  ships.    And  this  leads  naturally  to  mother 
suggestion,  viz.,  that  some  place  should  be  set  apart  for  rebgious 
uses,  of  a -more  private   kind  than  the  places  of  pubhc  service : 
a  room,  where  a  man  could  read  a  good  book,  or  write  a  letter,  or 
hold  conversation  with  his  religious  teacher,  and  where  he  could 
kneel  to  pray  unmolested. 
One  fact  will  illustrate  and  enforce  what  I  mean,  better  than  any 

reasoning  on  the  point.  ^      j  j 

In  a  line  of  battle  ship,  channel  squadron,  1861,  thirty  attended 
communion ;  but  in  that  ship  a  place  was  set  apart,  where  the  men 
off  duty  met  and  prepared  for  this  service.  In  another  line  of 
battle  ship,  with  no  preparing  classes,  only  two  men  attended.  Both 
the  captain  and  chaplain  of  that  ship  were  very  solicitous  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  men. 

The  last  reflection  I  would  offer  is  this.  The  Church  provides, 
for  every  seaman  belonging  to  her  communion,  the  first  solemn 
service  and  the  last.  When  any  such  one  was  brought  to  baptism, 
grace  was  sought  for  him,  that  he  might  be  enabled  "  to  confess  the 
faith  of  Christ  crucified,  and  manfully  to  fight  under  His  banner 
against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil" ;  and  prayer  was  offered 
that  he  might  "so  pass  through  the  stormy  waves  of  this  trouble- 
some world,  as  finally  to  come  to  the  land  of  everlasting  life."  And 
over  every  such  one,  when  he  dies  in  his  own  element,  such  words 
as  these  are  said  (I  have  used  them  more  than  once  myself),  "  We 
commit  his  body  to  the  deep,  to  be  turned  into  corruption,  looking 
for  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  when  the  sea  shall  give  up  her 
dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

Can  anything  be  conceived  more  solemn  and  binding  than  the 
obligation  which  lies  upon  a  Church,  which  thus  begins  and  thus 
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ends  with  them,  to  use  every  effort  that  the  intermediate  stages 
should  correspond  to  such  a  beginning  and  snob,  an  ending  ? 


Henby  Duokwobth,  Esq.,  read  the  following  Paper : — 

I  propose  to  divide  this  paper  into  two  parts ;   the  first  dealing 

with  Church  work  in  the  Boyal  Navy;    and  the  second,  with 
Church  work  in  the  Mercantile  Marine. 

THE  BOYAL  NAVY. 

The  nnmber  of  men  voted  for  the  Service  for  1869-70  was 
68,000,  made  up  thus— 

Officers  and  deamen  of  the  Fleet  . .     88,480 

Coastguards  Afloat          . .  . .       8,926 

Boys  in  Fleet  ..      4,000 

Boys  in  Training  Ships  . .  8,000 

Indian  Troop  Ships  ...      1,270 

Blue  Jackets  Afloat        . .  44,676 

Marines              „            • .  • .      8,000 


62,676 
Marines  on  Shore  . .  6,000 

Goastgoard  on  Shore       . .  . .  4,826 

Total  •.  ••  ..    68,000 

Of  these,  rather  more  than  three-fourths  are  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  the  denominational  state  of  the  Navy  is 
more  correctly  shown  in  the  following  figures : — 


Ghnreh  of  England  . .  .  •  • .     76  per  cent* 

Ghnrch  of  Borne 

Presbyterians 

Wesleyans 

Other  Dissenten 


18       „ 
4        „ 


•  •       4 

100 

The  spiritual  necessities  of  this  large  body  of  men  are  partially 
ministered  to  by  Chaplains,  the  number  of  whom  on  the  active 
list  in  July  last  was  120.  Of  these  98  were  employed,  and  27 
unemployed. 

Of  the  above  98,  8  were  specially  appointed  to  the  Dockyards  at 
Sheemess,  Portsmouth,  Devonport,  Chatham,  Pembroke,  Bermuda 
and  Malta ;  5  to  the  Hospitals  at  Greenwich,  Haslar,  Plymouth, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Malta,  including  the  Naval  Prison  at  the  latter 
station ;  1  to  the  Boyal  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth ;  7  to  the 
Drill  and  Training  Ships  for  Cadets  and  Boys  ;  1  to  the  Naval 
Barracks  at  Sheemess ;  4  to  the  Marine  Barracks  at  Portsmouth, 
Plymouth  and  Deal ;  1  to  the  Boyal  Naval  Beserve  at  Sheemess^ 
making  a  total  of  27  for  service  on  shore  and  on  training  ships. 
The  remaining  66  were  attached  to  the  rated  ships  in  commission. 
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Besides  these  there  were,  in  July  last,  45  Chaplains  on  the  retired 
or  reserved  list. 

The  total  staff,  therefore,  numbers  165,  of  whom  only  98  are  at 
the  present  moment  in  active  service. 

Although  in  the  sister  service  the  Chaplains  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  one  responsible  chief,  no  such  office  as  that  of  Chaplain- 
General  exists  in  the  Navy.  Why  this  should  be  so,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  explain. 

Certainly,  during  the  last  few  years  the  Chaplain  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  the  Rev.  W.  Guise  Tucker,  has  been  inyested  with  very 
considerable  powers,  and  in  addition  to  his  salary,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  Dockyard  Chaplain,  he  receives  £150 •for 
performing,  as  Mr.  Corry  observed, — in  moving  the  estimate  last 
year, — the  duties  virtually  of  Chaplain  General  of  the  Navy. 

In  addition  to  his  ordinary  duties,  he  has 

1.  The  superintendence  of  the  issue  of  religious  books  to  the 
fleet. 

2.  Correspondence  with  Chaplains  who  may  wish  to  consult  him 
respecting  their  clerical  duties. 

8.  The  Examining  of  candidates  for  appointment  as  Chaplains 
when  sent  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

4.  Examining  and  commenting  on  the  Reports  of  the  several 
Commanders-in-Chief,  and  Senior  Officers,  on  the  performance  of 
the  Chaplains'  duties  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ships. 

In  the  French  Navy  there  is  a  Chaplain-Genend,  who  is  inyested 
with  all  the  powers  rightly  attaching  to  the  office.  He  is  entrusted, 
under  the  Minister  of  Marine,  with  the  direction  and  control  of  all 
matters  connected  with  religion  in  the  Service. 

In  the  Russian  Imperial  Navy  the  Chaplains  are  under  the 
controLof  the  so-called  Chief  Priest  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  who 
resides,  and  has  an  Ecclesiastical  Court,  at  St.  Peterburgh.  It 
is  his  duty  to  appoint  Chaplains  to  the  various  regiments,  and  to 
the  various  vessels  of  the  Imperial  Marine,  and  to  see  that  the 
Services  of  the  Church  are  carried  out,  and  that  religious  instruc- 
tion is  imparted  in  strict  conformity  with  the  doctrines  and 
practice  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

To  him  appeals  are  made  in  case  of  disagreement  between  the 
Chaplains  and  Commanders ;  the  general  rule,  and  a  very  wise  one 
it  is,  being  that  as  the  Chaplain  has  no  right  to  intrude  upon  the 
domain  of  the  Commander  of  a  yessel,  so  the  latter  has  no  right 
to  intrude  vnthin  the  acknowledged  Spiritual  sphere  of  the  Chap- 
lain. 

It  is  a  question  whether  some  such  arrangement  as  the  last- 
named  might  not  be  made  with  advantage  in  t^is  country,  and  the 
general  superintendence  of  Spiritual  affairs  in  the  Navy  and  Army 
be  entrusted  to  one  chief,  who  might  perhaps  be  a  Bishop.  But 
that  is  a  large  question  upon  which  I  will  not  enter.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  duties  of  the  two  offices  might  be  assimilated  as 
much  as  possible. 
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At  present,  the  Chaplain-Oeneral  of  the  Army  appears  to  be 
invested  with  an  excess  of  power,  whilst  his  colleague  in  the  Navy 
has  too  little.  A  little  levelling  np  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  and 
some  free  proning  in  that  of  the  former,  might  be  effected  with 
advantage. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1868,  the  ships  in  Commission  were — 


Sea-going  and  Gleneral  Service 

..     188 

Stationary  and  Special 

..       50 

Tenders 

41 

Coastguard  Ships 

11 

Tenders  and  Cxxdzers 

52 

292 

So  that  226  vessels,  or  considerably  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  of  the  ships  in  Commission,  were  entirely  without  the  minis- 
tration of  Chaplains. 

In  the  distribution  of  these  men,  ships,  and  Chaplains-^ 

The  China  Seas  have  25  vessels,  manned  by  2,750  men ;  and 
on  only  two  of  these  vessels  Chaplains  are  borne ! 

The  West  Coast  of  Africa  has  11  vessels,  and  1,000  men,  and 
only  two  of  the  ships  have  Chaplains. 

On  the  Pacifio  Ocean  there  are  10  vessels,  carrying  2,000  men 
and  five  Chaplains,  and  although  this  last  seems  to  be  a  better  pro- 
vision, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  Chaplains  are  of  little 
or  no  use  to  the  Chaplainless  vessels. 

I  merely  instance  these  as  examples.  Of  course  the  Mediter- 
ranean, East  Indian,  North  American,  Australian,  and  Cape 
Squadrons  are  similarly  situated  in  this  respect. 

The  Admiralty  has  indeed  virtually  admitted  this  to  be  an 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs,  though  the  prickings  of  conscience 
seem  only  to  have  been  felt  since  the  present  Administration  came 
into  power. 

In  December  last,  an  order  from  which  following  is  an  extract 
was  issued  : — ''  The  Lords  Commissioners,  having  had  under  their 
consideration  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  crews  of  H.  M's 
ships  not  bearing  a  Chaplain  labour,  are  pleased  to  order  that 
parcels  of  Religious  Tracts,  to  be  selected  by  the  Chaplain  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  shall  be  supplied  to  each  ship  not  bearing  a 
Chaplain ;  but  the  amount  is  not  to  exceed  25s.  per  100  men  of  the 
complement  of  ships  in  Commission.*' 

I  have  heard  this  order  described  as  ''one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant concessions  ever  made  by  the  Department,"  but  I  think  it 
rather  one  of  those  unhappy  makeshifts  of  which  the  history  of 
the  successive  Governments  of  this  country  affords  too  many 
examples. 

Whilst  millions  are  expended  on  the  most  elaborate  armaments 
and  engines  of  war,  which  are  no  sooner  constructed  than  we  vote 
some  of  them  useless,  and  the  best  of  them  imperfect,  we  grudge  a 
few  thousands  for  a  work  upon  which  after  all  the  real  efficiency  of 
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our  Navy  depends,  and  which  will  stand  the  test  of  all  time,  and 
the  utmost  adyance  of  science. 

A  second  aad  more  important  order,  dated  11th  Jane  last, 
instructs  Commanders,  that,  in  the  event  of  several  ships  being 
together,  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  best  possible  arrange- 
ments being  made  for  the  attendance  at  Divine  Service,  of  officers 
and  men  of  the  Church  of  England,  belonging  to  ships  which  bear 
no  Chaplain.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  but  that  it  is 
a  satisfactory  remedy  for  a  long  standing  grievance,  few,  I  think, 
will  be  prepared  to  admit. 

But  whilst  I  feel  very  strongly  that  every  vessel  of  war  oughty 
irrespective  of  her  size  and  complement,  to  carry  a  Chaplain 
when  sent  on  a  long  cruise,  or  to  any  foreign  or  distant  station, 
where  her  crew  is  likely  to  be  deprived  for  some  time  of  religious 
ministrations ;  I  would  almost  rather  that  things  remained  as  they 
are,  than  that  a  Chaplain  should  be  appointed  who  would  perform 
his  duties  in  the  mechanical,  lifeless,  and  perfunctory  manner  in 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  are  performed  in  too  many  of 
our  ships.  I  do  not  say  this  lightly.  I  have  enquired,  and  find  that, 
as  a  rule,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  morale  of  the  two  classes  of 
ships. 

Listen  to  the  testimony  of  one,  upon  whose  word  I  can  place  the 
most  implicit  reliance: — '^During  eighteen  years'  service  afloat,"  he 
writes,  '*  I  served  nine  years  in  Chaplainless  vessels  without  ever 
seeing  the  face  of  a  Clergyman  on  board,  and  nine  years  in  vessels 
bearing  Chaplains ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  Spiritual  affairs  were 
worse  in  one  class  of  ships  than  in  the  other.  I  was  never  per- 
sonally spoken  to  on  religious  matters  by  Chaplains,  though  I  was 
by  Laymen,  and  I  had  only  two  opportunities  of  receiving  Holy 
Communion  on  board." 

As  the  Remuneration  of  Chaplains  has  no  unimportant  bearing 
upon  the  question  before  us,  I  will  briefly  state  what  it  is. 

Full  Pay— 

On  Appointment  . .  £182  10  0  or  IDs.  Od.  per  daj. 

After   6  Tears  Service  . .  209  17  6  or  lis.  6d.     „ 

After  10           „  . .  268  10  0  or  14b.  Od.      „ 

After  16           „  . .  278  15  0  or  16b.  Od.      „ 

After  16           „  ..  292    0  0  or  168.  Od.      „ 

Hospital  Chaplains  receive  £800  per  annum,  and  half-pay, 
which  after  fifteen  years  is  10s.  6d.  per  day. 

Dockyard  Chaplains  receive  £850,  and  a  house,  and  £70  half- 

pay. 

The  Chaplain  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  who  (as  I  have  said),  is 
virtually  at  the  head  of  the  staff,  has  £500  per  annum,  with  half- 
pay  in  addition,  and  a  house  or  apartments. 

These  salaries  may  seem  to  compare  not  unfavourably  with  the 
stipends  of  the  majority  of  the  Parochial  Clergy,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  if  he  is  married,  which  he  generally  is,  a  NaTil 
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Chaplain  has,  in  addition  to  the  eicpenses  of  his  house  on  shore,  to 
keep  np  a  distinct  establishment  in  his  ship  abroad,  in  which 
respect  he  is  in  a  very  different  position  from  his  brother  Priest  in 
the  Russian  Service ;  who,  as  a  rule  is  not  allowed  to  pay  his  share 
of  mess  expenses,  these  being  defrayed  by  the  officers,  in  token  of 
their  veneration  for  their  Spiritual  Father. 

The  Russian  Naval  Chaplain,  I  may  observe,  is  generally  a  monk 
or  a  widower,  and  being  free  from  all  wordly  anxieties  can  devote 
himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  charge  committed  to  him  by  God. 

In  the  French  Navy,  by  a  decree  dated  5th  March,  1864,  the 
pay  of  Chaplains  was  fixed  at  the  following  rates  : — 

Chaplain  General   . .  8,000  to  10,000  francs  or  £340  to  £400 

Chaplain,  IstClasB..  8,000  francs       ..  or    120 

Chaplain,  2nd    „    . .  2,600    „  . .  or    100 

Chaplain,  8rd    „    . .  8,000    „  . .  or      80 

These  salaries,  I  am  informed,  are  to  be  augmented  shortly.  Of 
course,  French  Naval  Chaplains,  like  the  rest  of  the  Clergy  of  the 
Galilean  Church,  are  celibates.  Small  as  these  salaries  appear, 
when  compared  with  those  of  our  Chaplains,  the  latter  are  really 
hardly  better  off,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  stated. 

Again,  there  is  a  disproportion  in  the  remuneration  of  our  Army 
and  Naval  Chaplains  which,  I  think  calls  for  immediate  reform. 

An  Army  Chaplain,  with  the  expense  of  only  one  household, 
receives  £846  15s.  per  annum,  with  forage  for  a  horse,  while  a 
Naval  Chaplain  receives  £258  10s.  Again,  an  Army  Chaplain 
receives  £528  17s.  6d.,  against  £292  in  the  Navy. 

It  is  true  that  very  often,  in  addition  to  his  duties,  a  Naval  Chap- 
lain performs  those  of  Naval  instructor ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  the 
insufficiency  of  his  stipend  which  impels  him  to  undertake  an  office, 
the  duties  of  which,  if  properly  performed,  must  absorb  time  and 
attention  which  ought  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  his  Spiritual 
charge.  Certainly,  if  he  is  an  earnest  and  true-hearted  Priest,  he 
will,  in  his  capacity  of  Naval  Instructor,  have  better  opportunities 
than  he  would  perhaps  otherwise  possess,  of  reaching  and 
influencing  the  minds  of  the  midshipmen  under  his  care ;  and 
no  one  can  say  how  much  good  has  been,  and  is  being,  effected 
in  this  way.  Nevertheless,  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  two  offices  will  be  kept  entirely  distinct, 
and  held  by  separate  individuals;  for,  from  all  I  hear,  I  feel 
persuaded  that  the  existing  arrangement  helps  as  much  as  any  thing 
else  to  keep  reUgion  at  a  low  ebb  in  the  service.  When  this  is 
done,  I  hope  that  the  pay  of  Naval  Chaplains  will  at  least  be 
assimilated  to  that  of  Army  Chaplains ;  and  in  the  case 
of  those  who  are  Chaplains  only,  some  increase  ought  to  be 
made  at  once. 

The  next  and  the  most  important  point  to  be  considered,  is  the 
actual  Nature  of  the  Work  to  he  performed  by  a  Naval  Chaplain  on 
board  ship* 
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His  duties  consist  in  reading  daily,  certain  portions  of  the 
Prayer  Book.  These  Services  take  place  after  division  every 
morning  at  nine,  and  last  for  five  minutes,  the  men  standing 
throughout. 

On  Sunday,  after  division  and  inspection,  the  Church  is  "rigged," 
and  Matins  are  said,  with  Litany  or  the  Ante-Communion  Office, 
including  a  Sermon. 

In  the  afternoon,  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  there  is  Even- 
song, which  is  a  voluntary  service,  except  for  the  boys,  who  are 
obliged  to  be  present. 

The  sick  are  also  visited  by  the  Chaplain,  and  Prayers  are  read 
daily  to  them.  He  is  also  expected  to  superintend  the  seamen's 
schoolmaster  in  his  work.  And  this  is  all  which  the  regalations  of 
the  service  require  him  to  perform. 

There  is  nothing,  I  suppose,  which  has  led  to  the  decay  of 
religion  in  the  Navy  more  than  the  infrequency  of  Celebrations  of 
the  Holy  Communion. 

It  is  distressing  beyond  description  to  find  how  systematically 
this  Divine  Ordinance  is  neglected  in  many  ships;  and  how  that 
which  ought  to  be  the  great  central  act  of  the  Church's  worship 
has  degenerated  into  a  wretched  meagre  service,  which,  if  it  takes 
place  at  all,  is,  as  I  have  heard  it  described,  in  a  hole-and-corner 
way,  in  the  Captain's  cabin,  instead  of  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
ship's  company. 

Commander  Dawson,  in  reply  to  enquiries  on  this  subject, 
wrote  to  me  as  follows : — "  In  1864,  I  wrote  to  four  earnest  Chap- 
lains, none  very  low,  some  very  high,  who  had  each  served  about 
eleven  or  twelve  years  at  sea,  to  ask  how  often  they  had  celebrated 
the  Holy  Communion  in  that  time.  No.  1  had  never  done  so,  and 
I  don't  think  he  has  done  so  since.  No.  2,  a  warm  Sacramentarian, 
had  done  so  nominally  for  six  consecutive  months.  Take  these 
out,  and  he  had  never  done  so ;  but  including  these,  he  had  cele- 
brated Holy  Communion  once  every  two  years.  No.  3  had 
averaged  once  every  two  years.  No.  4,  who  thought  himself  a 
Naval  Church  wonder,  and  so  he  was  as  to  this  point,  had  cele- 
brated, publicly  and  privately,  twice  a  year.  That  there  has  been 
some  improvement  in  the  meantime  I  cannot  doubt,  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  confined  to  very  few  ships.  There  are  none  in  which 
Holy  Communion  is  celebrated  publicly  more  than  once  a  month, 
and  only  about  a  dozen  in  which  it  is  celebrated  once  a  month.  In 
two  or  Uiree  ships  there  are  weekly  celebrations  in  the  Chaplain's 
little  sleeping  cabin ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  once  every  four 
months,  or  twice  a  year  is  the  rule ;  and  I  regret  to  add  that  there 
are  many  ships  in  which  it  is  never  celebrated  at  all." 

How  can  we  expect  religion  in  the  Navy  to  be  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, when  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  prevails  ? 

In  the  Eussian  Navy,  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  celebrated  every 
Sunday  morning,  and  on  all  the  Church  Festivals. 

In  tiie  French  Navy,  it  is  celebrated  every  Sunday  and  on  all 
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the  principal  Festiyals  (of  Christmas,  the  Ascension,  the  Assump- 
tion, All  Saints'  Day,  All  Souls*  Day,  and  the  Feast  of  the  Circum- 
cision), and  the  most  absolute  silence  is  prescribed  on  board  during 
Divine  Serrice, 

If  celebrations  of  Holy  Communion  are  infrequent,  the  number 
of  Communicants  is  also  very  small.  This  is  nothing  more  than 
we  might  expect.  I  fear  it  is  small  too  in  those  ships  where  the 
GhaplainB  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  for  this  ordinance  its  due 
prominence. 

One  of  the  most  striving  and  energetic  Chaplains  in  the  Service 
vnrites  to  me  a6  follows  : — "  I  only  joined  this  ship  two-and-a-half 
months  ago.  We  have  a  Celebration  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the 
month,  and  there  were  I  think  eight  communicants  in  all.  I  have 
now  been  nearly  ten  years  in  the  sendee,  and  with  the  exception  of 
my  first  year,  I  have  always  had  a  Celebration,  with  Oflertory  from 
Communicants,  as  above,  and  also  on  a  few  of  the  greater 
Festivals  in  addition ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  number  of  Com- 
municants has  always  been  small,  compared  with  the  ships'  comple- 
ment. This  may  in  a  measure  be  owing  to  the  custom  of  paying 
off  the  ships  every  three  and  a-half  years ;  and  so  we.  Chaplains, 
after  such  occasions,  have  to  begin  our  work  afresh." 

But  I  am  afraid  there  are  other  and  deeper  reasons  than  these, 
and  the  chief  perhaps  is  that  extraordinary  idea  which  seems  to 
prevail  on  board  our  ships  of  war,  that  religion  is  out  of  place 
there;  by  which  is  meant  not  the  Parade  Services,  which  are  harm- 
less, but  private  Prayer,  the  reading  of  religious  books,  and 
attendance  at  Holy  Communion.  In  short,  one's  religion  on  board 
a  man-of-war  must  be  stamped  all  6ver  with  the  Lion  and  the 
Unicom,  but  on  no  account  with  the  Cross. 

This  union  of  religion  with  parades,  inspections,  discipline,  and 
etiquette,  is  I  am  persuaded  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  the 
conscientious  Chaplain  has  to  contend  wilhi.  Were  it  not  for  this, 
I  am  convinced  that  conmianders  would  permit  much  more  frequent 
celebrations  of  Holy  Communion  than  most  of  them  do.  As  it  is, 
this  compulsory  idea,  which  has  become  attached  to  religion  deters, 
many  from,  sanctioning  a  serrice  in  which  they  feel  they  cannot 
conscientiously  take  part  themselves.  Then,  although  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  "  rigging  "  a  pulpit  every  Sunday,  the  Holy  Table  is 
ignored — ^there  is  none ;  so  that  when  a  Celebration  does  take  place 
l£e  Captain's  cabin  is  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  his  dining-table. 
Hence,  seamen  who  go  aft  to  attend  this  Service  are  exposed  to  the 
taunt  that  they  are  going  not  to  the  Sariour's  Feast  but  to  the 
Captain's,  and  that  they  are  therefore  influenced  by  unworthy 
motives. 

The  remedy  for  this  evil,  and  it  has  been  frequently  urged  by 
those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  difBculties  surrounding  the 
question,  is,  for  the  Chaplain  to  proride  himself  with  a  portable 
Altar,  which  could  easily  be  set  up,  as  is  done  in  the  French  Navy, 
whenever  Divine  Service  is  performed. 
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It  is  mach  to  be  regretted  that  in  our  ships  of  war  there  are  no 
permanent  Chapels  in  which  early  Celebrations  conld  take  place, 
and  to  which  the  men  coald  retire  for  private  prayer  and  medita- 
tion. In  some  of  the  Russian  ships  there  are  such  Chapels.  In 
most  of  our  vessels  there  are,  of  course,  great  obstacles  to  such  an 
arrangement,  but  I  am  informed  that  in  some  our  new  iron-clads  it 
would  be  quite  feasible. 

The  want  of  a  suitable  place  of  retirement  for  prayer  and  medi* 
tation,  and  preparation  for  Holy  Communion,  is  deeply  felt  by 
earnest  and  devout  seamen.  One  of  them  recently  wrote  as  follows 
on  this  subject : — '^  I  have  oft  times  heard  many  complaints  on 
board  our  ships  of  war,  because  there  is  no  place  set  apart  for  reading 
the  Bible,  and  for  prayer,  during  the  men's  leisure  hours  below.  I 
used  to  say  my  prayers  any  where,  when  in  a  praying  frame  of  mind, 
viz. — at  the  mess-table,  in  the  forechains,  the  foretop,  in  the  boats 
amidships,  in  the  Chaplain's  cabin,  and  lastly  a  screen  was  rigged 
for  me  and  for  others,  who  became  bold  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
on  the  maindeck,  by  the  brave  old  Commodore  of  the  Cambrian." 
Whenever,  then,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  permanent  Chapel, 
there  ought  at  least  to  be  a  screened  compartment,  to  which  the 
men  may  resort  for  prayer,  and  in  which  the  Chaplain  might  hold 
Bible  and  Communicants'  classes. 

Chaplains  should  endeavour  to  have  an  early  Celebration  eveiy 
Sunday  morning,  if  possible  publicly,  but  if  this  is  not  permitted, 
then  in  their  own  cabins.  Baldness,  coldness,  formality,  and  unre- 
ality, must  be  battled  with  ceaselessly  and  remorselessly,  and  the 
services  made  as  cheerful,  inspiriting,  and  attractive  as  possible. 

In  general,  a  Chaplain  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  forming  a 
choir  of  men  and  boys  to  render  the  musical  part  of  the  service,  as 
is  done  in  the  French  and  Russian  Navies.  In  ships  which  cany 
marines,  the  choir  might  be  assisted  by  the  band,  and  in  other 
vessels  by  a  harmonium. 

All  this  wiU  do  much,  very  much,  but  it  will  not  do  all.  A 
Chaplain,  if  he  is  to  get  at  the  hearts  of  the  men,  must  mix  with 
tiiem  frequently,  speak  to  them  of  their  souls  and  of  Eternity,  and 
make  them  feel  thEtt  he  is  their  best  friend,  encouraging  them  to 
unburihen  themselves  to  him  in  their  time  of  trouble,  and  obtaiii 
that  comfort  which  he,  as  God's  minister,  is  alone  empowered  to 
bestow. 

As  it  is  at  present,  and  these  are  not  my  own  words,  but  those 
of  an  officer  of  many  years'  experience — "  The  men  look  upon  the 
Chaplain  as  a  Wardroom  officer,  rather  than  as  their  friend  and 
Pastor.  I  have  been,"  he  says,  "  with  Chaplains  who  could  hardly 
tell  you  the  names  of  a  dozen  men  after  having  been  with  them  for 
three  years.  I  do  not  believe,"  he  adds,  ''that  a  finer  field  in  the 
world  could  be  found  for  a  Priest  than  a  man-of-war.  But  then 
he  must  be  real,  thorough,  and  fiUed  with  earnest  zeal  for  the  love 
of  souls*    Happily,  seamen  see  through  humbug  and  unreality." 

Let  the  Executive,  and  the  commanders  of  ships,  give  to  Chap- 
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plains  greater  freedom  of  action,  and  accord  to  them  that  sympathy 
and  support  to  which  their  position  entitles  them,  and  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  inducing  ^e  best  sort  of  men  to  come  forward 
as  candidates  for  the  office. 

A  Chaplaincy  in  the  Imperial  Marine  is  regarded  by  the  French 
Clergy  as  one  of  the  most  honourable  positions  which  an  eccle- 
siastic can  hold,  and  the  demands  for  admission  are  always  very 
numerous. 

And  it  was  so  in  our  own  Navy  two  hundred  years  ago,  when 
such  men  as  Bishop  Ken  were  to  be  found  in  the  Service.  But  if 
there  was  a  Bishop  Ken,  there  was  also  a  Lord  Dartmouth,  who, 
when  appointed  Commander-in-chief  in  1688,  judging  that  all  the 
wished-for  qualifications  of  piety,  authority,  and  learning  met  in  Dr. 
Peachall,  Master  of  Magdalen  Cottage,  Cambridge,  wrote  to  him — 
''  I  think  it  of  the  highest  importance  to  have  the  ablest  and  the 
best  man  that  I  can  obtain  to  go  with  me,  both  for  the  service  of 
God,  and  the  good  government  of  the  Clergy  that  are  Chaplains  of 
the  Fleet." 

Inhere  is  another  point,  to  which  I  must  allude,  although  I  can 
do  so  only  very  briefly.  It  is  the  absence  of  any  special  provision 
for  the  Spiritual  wants  of  the  seamen  of  the  Boyal  Navy  in  port  or 
on  shore. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  at  all  the  principal 
naval  ports  in  the  Kingdom,  Harbour  Chaplains  and  Churches,  as 
is  the  case  in  Russia. 

Thus,  in  St  Petersburg  there  is  the  Naval  Cathedral  of  St. 
Nicholas,  built  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Admiralty,  as 
well  as  many  other  Naval  Churches.  The  same  at  Cronstadt  and 
the  Baltic  ports ;  also  at  Odessa,  Nicholaieff  and  the  other  Black 
Sea  Ports. 

The  Clergy  of  these  Churches  are  resident,  and  minister  to  all 
the  wants  of  the  Navy  when  on  shore. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  division  of  my  subject  without  notic- 
ing an  important  agency  which  has  sprung  up  during  the  last 
few  years,  in  connection  with  religious  work  in  the  Navy,  and 
which  helps  to  supply,  though  necessarily  very  imperfectly,  the 
want  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  It  is  the  Boyal  Naval  Scrip- 
ture Readers'  Society,  which  was  established  in  1860. 

I  cannot  of  course  enter  at  length  into  a  description  of  this 
Society's  operations,  or  its  history ;  but  its  principal  object  is,  in 
the  words  of  its  excellent  and  energetic  Secretary,  Commander 
Dawson,  to  supplement  and  assist,  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  the 
labours  of  the  Chaplains,  and  of  the  pious  officers  and  petty-officers 
in  ships  on  which  no  chaplain  is  borne ;  as  well  as  to  visit  the 
barracks,  hospitals  and  prisons.  At  present  there  are  only  fourteen 
of  these  readers,  who  are  stationed  at  Devonport,  Portsmouth, 
Greenwich,  Chatham,  Sheemess,  Deal,  Malta,  and  Hong  Kong. 
The  Society,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  had  considerable  difficulties  to 
contend  with  when  it  was  first  started ;  but  most  of  these  appear  to 
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have  been  overcome^  and  perhaps  the  only  one  now  remaining 
is  the  want  of  adequate  support. 

The  success  it  has  met  with  appears  to  be  great,  and  this  shows 
what  can  be  done  by  earnest  men  who  are  free  from  the  trammels 
which  impede  the  regular  Chaplain.  If  simple  Laymen  can  do 
so  much,  what  might  not  ordained  Priests  effect,  if  they  only  could 
and  would  make  use  of  the  same  means  of  reaching  and  inflaendng 
the  hearts  of  the  men  committed  to  their  care  ? 

Scripture  readers,  I  trust,  will  never  be  made  a  substitute  for 
Chaplains ;  and,  indeed,  considering  the  small  staff  employed  by 
the  Society,  their  labours  ought  to  be  exclusively  confined  to  the 
Chaplainless  vessels. 

Were  religion  in  the  Navy  in  a  different  state  from  what  it  is, 
one  might  perhaps  be  disposed  to  regard  with  some  jealousy  an 
institution  of  this  kind,  but  as  matters  are  at  present  we  ought  to 
feel  only  too  thankful  for  the  existence  of  such  an  agency,  which, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  is  managed  exclusively  by  Churchmen ; 
and  though  it  is  perhaps  rather  more  in  the  hands  of  one  party 
than  some  of  us  like,  the  Society  is  really  founded  on  no  narrow 
or  exclusive  basis,  and  I  believe  has  within  it  all  the  elements  of 
a  great  and  most  important  organization. 

MEBGANTILE  MABINE   SEBVICE. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject,  the  State  of 
Religion  in  the  Mercantile  Marine. 

If  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  seamen  of  the  Boyal  Navy  for 
the  protection  of  our  beloved  country  and  its  vast  Colonial  posses- 
sions, we  are  no  less  indebted  to  our  Merchant  Seamen  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  commercial  supremacy,  and  for  the  enormous 
wealth  which  has  sprung  from  it. 

The  grandeur  and  universality  of  oxa  commerce  is  too  wide  a 
subject  to  enter  upon  here,  but  I  cannot  resist  quoting  some  words 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
when  lately  discoursing  upon  this  theme  at  the  Trinity  House :  — 
'*  I  have  sometimes  imagined,"  he  said,  *'  what  a  scene  would  be 
presented,  if  any  man  could  from  a  height  survey  all  the  land  and 
waters  of  the  globe.  He  would  see  men  in  every  land  preparing 
something  to  find  its  way  to  this  country.  And  if  he  could  look 
over  the  waters,  he  would  see  ships,  driven  either  by  the  winds  or, 
what  is  more  potent,  by  steam,  bringing  from  thousands  of  sources 
the  produce  of  the  industry  of  man  in  every  country  of  the  world 
to  the  shores  of  this  country,  to  supply  the  necessities,  comforts, 
and  luxuries  of  the  different  classes  of  our  people." 

The  truth  of  this  beautifril  language  is  obvious,  but  how  little 
do  we  realize  that  any  obligation  rests  upon  us  to  the  brave  sailors 
who  man  those  ships,  and  are  ceaselessly  toiling  on  the  deep  in  our 
behalf.  We  profess,  indeed,  to  be  proud  of  our  sailors — there  is 
no  class  of  which  we  are  more  so ;  nevertheless  there  are  no  men 
for  whose  souls  and  bodies  so  Uttle  thought  is  taken.     Something 
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has  indeed  been  done  for  the  seaman  in  the  Boyal  Navy,  but  little 
or  nothing  for  his  brother  in  the  Merchant  Service.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  wrong  inflicted  on  snch  a  large  and  important  class  of  our 
fellow-countrymen,  the  question  is  one  which  seriously  affects  our 
national  character,  and  on  that  ground  alone  it  demands  our  most 
earnest  attention. 

In  very  many  cases,  as  I  perhaps  need  hardly  inform  you,  the 
British  sailor  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Missionary,  the  sole 
representative  of  our  nation  in  heathen  lands ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  advent  of  the  one  proves  as  often  a  curse  as 
that  of  the  other  does  a  blessing.  The  one  comes  as  an  ambassador 
for  Christ,  the  other  acts  too  frequently  as  if  he  were  the  ambassador 
for  Satan.  Can  we  wonder,  either,  that  that  the  poor  ignorant 
heathen  are  slow  to  accept  a  religion  which  seems  to  produce  such 
fruits  ?  There  is  no  greater  impediment  to  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  in  foreign  lands  than  the  inconsistent  lives  of  British 
settlers,  and  the  bad  example  of  our  sailors.  Missionaries  repeat* 
edly  tell  us  so  ;  and  we  who  are  resident  in  this  vast  port  know, 
from  all  we  see  and  hear,  that  there  must  be  truth  in  this  sad 
charge. 

It  is  indeed  time  that  some  great  and  national  effort  should  be 
made  to  raise  the  character  of  our  Merchant  Seamen. 

Some  little,  it  is  true,  has  been  done  in  the  larger  seaports  of 
the  Kingdom,  to  repair  the  neglect  of  past  years,  and  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  better  state  of  things  in  the  future ;  but  we  have 
not  as  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  any  great  and  comprehensive 
organization  which  shall  reach  the  masses  of  our  sailors.  So  far, 
we  have  only  been  scratching  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

The  longer  action  is  delayed,  the  greater  will  be  the  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  the  question,  for  the  Trade  of  the  country  grows 
steadily  year  by  year,  and  who  can  venture  to  predict  the  Umits 
which  it  is  destined  to  attain. 

In  1858,  the  total  tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
8,780,087  tons,  and  the  number  of  registered  seamen  in  the 
service,  172,525. 

In  1868,  the  tonnage  was  4,795,279,  and  the  total  number  of 
seamen,  184,727. 

Last  year,  the  tonnage  was  5,516,414 ;  seamen,  197,502. 
I  mentioned  just  now  that  some  little  had  been  done,  in  various 
seaports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  ameliorate  the  spiritual  condi- 
tion of  our  seamen. 

Foremost  among  the  very  few  Church  Societies,  which  are 
engaged  in  this  work,  is  the  Mission  to  Seamen,  a  society  esta- 
blished about  twelve  years  ago. 

This  society  labours  among  sailors  in  the  Boyal  Navy  and  the 
Fishermen  and  Watermen  around  our  coasts,  but  its  principal 
work  is  among  the  sailors  of  the  Mercantile  Marine. 

It  has  stations  at  all  the  principal  ports  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland,  and  employs  thirty-six  Chaplains  and  Scripture  Beaders. 
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Its  work,  as  sketched  out  in  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  is  to 
visit  the  seaman  in  his  own  home,  i.  e.,  on  board  his  ship,  at  the 
earliest  moment  after  the  yessel's  arrival  in  port ;  to  bring  before 
him  the  Gospel,  to  supply  him  with  the  Scriptures  and  tracts  ;  to 
direct  him  to  Sailors'  Homes,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  dangers  and 
temptations  by  which  he  will  be  assailed,  the  moment  he  sets  foot 
on  shore ;  to  visit  ships  on  their  leaving  port,  and  to  give  recom- 
mendations to  Chaplains  abroad. 

The  Liverpool  Branch,  known  as  the  Mersey  Mission  to  Seamen, 
is  the  only  Church  Society  at  work  among  the  vast  seafaring  popu- 
lation of  this  port. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  nature  and  extent  of  its 
operations.  This  task,  moreover,  will  be  far  better  and  more 
appropriately  performed,  by  Mr.  Bushell,  the  President  of  the 
Branch. 

Another,  and  although  at  present  small,  perhaps  the  most 
promising,  and  certainly  the  most  interesting  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  is  St.  Andrews'  Waterside  Mission  at  Gravesend. 

This  society  was  founded  some  twenty  years  ago,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Bochester,  who  was  greatly  interested 
in  it ;  and  his  successor,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  not  less  so. 

Its  primary  object  was  to  visit  the  large  Waterside  population, 
at  that  point  in  the  river,  but  gradually  it  has  extended  its  opera- 
ations  to  the  Merchant  Ships  sailing  from  London  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  which  generally  touch  at  Gravesend,  before  finaUy 
leaving  the  country.  Services  are  held  on  board  whenever  prac- 
ticable, and  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Hymn  Books  are  given  to 
those  desiring  them.  Lending  Libraries  are  also  gratuitously 
supplied. 

I  mention  this  Mission  with  the  greater  satisfaction,  because  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  eminently  a  Church  Society,  and  there  is 
this  peculiar  feature  about  it,  which  I  should  like  to  see  charac- 
terising all  Missions  to  Seamen,  that  it  works  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  Parochial  system;  indeed  it  is  regularly  attached  to  one 
of  the  Churches  of  the  town,  and  an  interest  is  thus  excited  in 
the  work  among  those  on  shore,  which  it  would  be  difficult 
othei'wise  to  arouse. 

In  a  town  like  Liverpool,  for  instance,  an  extension  of  the 
Waterside  Parishes  to  Uie  Docks,  and  one-half  of  the  river, 
Birkenhead  taking  the  other  half,  with  grants  in  aid  to  Clergymen 
and  Ordained  Headers  specially  appointed  for  the  visiting  of  ships, 
and  for  the  conduct  of  services  in  Mission  Chapels,  with  schools 
attached,  where  adults  and  the  children  of  seamen  could  receive 
instruction,  would,  I  am  convinced,  accomplish  far  more  than  any 
number  of  isolated  missions,  working  on  the  present  system. 

The  sailor,  on  andving  in  this  port,  sees  plenty  of  Church  spires 
and  towers  rising  into  the  sky,  and  apparently  inviting  him  to 
worship ;  but  on  landing  he  finds  the  doors  flll  dosed,  and  the 
only  special  provision  for  him  is  that  cheerless  looting  black  hulk 
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in   the  George's   Dock,    pretentioasly  labelled    the    ''Mariner's 
Chnrch/'  with  its  stereotyped  two  services  on  Sunday. 

I  sincerely  trust  and  pray  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
eyery  Church  along  the  line  of  docks  will  be,  what  at  present  it 
not,  a  real  Mariners'  Church,  where  the  seaman  may  betake 
himself  to  prayer  or  peaceful  meditation  at  any  moment  of  the 
day.  These  are  not  times  for  closed  Churches ;  there  never  have 
been,  and  never  will  be  such,  for  the  Church  is  ever  battling  with 
the  World,  and  her  temples,  like  those  of  Janus  of  old  in  time 
of  war,  ought  to  be  open  day  and  night. 

If  the  Church  is  asleep  here,  the  Nonconformists  are  not ;  and, 
with  their  Bethels,  Special  Services,  Lending  Libraries,  and 
Meetings,  are  putting  us  to  shame. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  enough  for  the  Church  to  look 
after  the  sailor  in  the  harbour  and  on  shore.  She  must  follow 
him  to  sea,  where,  after  all,  the  greater  part  of  his  life  is  passed ; 
and  this  is  a  matter  which  greatly  concerns  the  owners  and  masters 
of  ships. 

Owners,  if  so  disposed,  could  easily  insert  a  clause  in  the  articles, 
requiring  the  Master  to  read  the  Church  Service  regularly  every 
Sunday,  if  not  every  day;  and  of  course,  even  when  this  is 
not  stipulated  for,  Masters  are  always  perfectly  free  to  have  the 
services  if  they  like. 

Many,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  do  realize  their  responsibility,  and 
the  consequence  has  been  a  great  improvement  of  late  in  the 
observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  attendance  at  worship  ; 
but  there  are  still  far  too  many  vessels  in  which  the  day  is 
habitually  desecrated,  and  religion  ignored. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  it  is  just  in  ships  of  the  latter  class 
that  we  find  the  least  consideration  taken  for  the  bodies  as  well  as 
for  the  souls  of  the  men.  Not  so  remarkable  either,  for  whenever 
the  love  of  Christ  constrains  a  Master  or  an  Owner,  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  treat  his  men  otherwise  than  as  brothers. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  divided  ownership  of  vessels  is 
unfavourable  to  the  seamen  from  a  reUgious  point  of  view ;  for  we 
all  know  that,  when  responsibility  is  too  much  divided,  it  is  likely 
to  be  felt  by  none.  That  there  are  exceptions  I  know,  but  in  such 
cases  the  credit  belongs  solely  to  the  Master. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  trade  with  every  quarter  of  the 
Globe  is  at  present  undergoing  a  mighty  transformation,  through 
the  substitution  of  steam  for  sailing  vessels ;  and  the  effect  which 
this  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  seamen  morally  and  socially,  is  a 
very  interesting  and  important  question.  Until  I  began  to  think 
and  inquire  more  into  the  matter,  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  change  would  be  a  beneficial  one.  I  thought  that  short  voyages, 
and  consequently  more  frequent  visits  to  his  home  and  friends, 
would  exercise  a  humanizing  and  elevating  influence  upon  the 
seaman ;  but  Mr.  Walrond  (the  Secretary  of  the  London  Missions 
to  Seamen),  who  has  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of 
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those  most  competent  to  form  one,  tells  me  that  the  general 
impression  is,  that  whilst  in  the  best  lines  of  ocean  steamers  eyery- 
thing  seems  favourable  to  the  improvement  of  the  sailor,  it  is  not 
so  with  the  others,  and  in  short-voyage  steamers  everything  is 
unfavourable. 

In  the  Gunard  and  Inman  lines,  for  instance,  the  order  and  dis- 
cipline are  good  for  the  sailor,  and  both  his  position  and  character 
are  improved.  But  in  other  lines,  where  competition  is  keen,  the 
most  disastrous  results  are  seen.  Without  speedy  despatch, 
steamers  are  very  unprofitable ;  the  consequence  is,  the  men  are 
harassed  in  the  extreme.  The  steamer  comes  in,  and  the  work  of 
unloading  is  hardly  completed,  before  that  of  reloading  com- 
mences, and  the  vessel  is  off  to  sea  again. 

As  Sunday  is  the  favourite  day  for  despatching  steamers  to 
sea,  of  course  the  men  have  no  opportunity  of  engaging  in  public 
worEfhip,  and  they  are  too  busily  employed  while  in  port  for  the 
Mission  Clergy  and  Readers  to  approach  them. 

I  should  be  glad  if  time  permitted  me  tc  say  a  few  words  about 
sailors*  homes,  boarding  houses,  and  training  ships ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  touch  upon  these  subjects  now.  I  sincerely  trust  that 
enough  has  been  said  to  shew  that  religion  in  the  Boyal  Navy  and 
in  the  Mercantile  Marine  is  in  anything  but  a  satisfactory  state ; 
and  that  a  weighty  responsibility  rests  upon  every  member  of  the 
Church,  but  especially  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  other  vast 
seaports  in  the  kingdom. 

Let  us  be  up  and  doing,  and,  if  we  cannot  do  more,  let  us  at 
least  give  our  prayers.  Depend  upon  it,  many  a  rescued  soul  will 
thank  us  for  these,  in  that  bright  world  to  come,  where  ^' there 
shall  be  no  more  Sea." 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Chribtophbb  Bushell,  of  Liverpool,  gave  the  foUowing  details  of  what  was 
at  present  being  done  in  Liverpool,  to  give  the  sailors  frequenting  the  port  the 
benefit  of  religions  eervioes  and  instmotion.  The  Mariners'  Chnroh  Society  ms 
established  in  Liverpool,  in  1826,  for  the  promotion  of  the  religions  instmetion  of 
seamen,  agreeably  with  the  constitution  of  the  Established  Church.  A  vessel, 
granted  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  forms  a  floating  church,  moored  in  one  of 
the  central  docks,  on  board  which  Divine  ^rvioe  is  performed,  twice  each  Sunday, 
by  a  Clergyman  duly  licensed  by  the  Bishop.  Li  addition  to  this,  there  is  weekly 
service  in  the  schoolroom,  opposite  the  church,  many  of  the  pupils  of  the  school 
being  the  children  of  seamen  and  dock  gatemen.  The  room  is  open  as  a  zeading- 
room — with  fire,  light,  and  books  for  the  use  of  sailors  —  under  the  Bupeiin- 
iendence  of  one  of  the  Scripture  Headers  of  the  Mersey  Mission ;  through  whom 
several  hundred  tracts  and  books  have  been  distributed,  and  several  libraries  have 
been  lent  to  crews  during  the  past  year.     The  institution  is  supported  in  part 
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by  tjmaal  subecriptions  and  Yolimiary  oontribntianB,  which  amounted  last  year  to 
£140,  and  partly  by  pablio  grant,  its  total  annual  inoome  being,  in  1868,  £867. 
The  Mersey  Mission  Society  is  in  union  with  the  London  Missions  to  Seamen.  It 
was  founded  in  Liverpool  in  1867.  Its  work  is  to  visit  the  seaman  on  board  his  ship 
at  the  earliest  moment  after  the  vessel  enters  the  river ;  to  bring  before  him  the 
Gospel ;  to  supply  him  with  the  Scriptures  and  tracts ;  to  exhibit  an  interest  in  his 
temporal  welfare,  by  directing  him  to  our  Sailors'  Home,  with  all  its  advantages, 
to  point  out  respectable  lodging-houses ;  and  to  warn  him  of  the  temptations  by 
which  he  will  be  assailed  the  moment  he  sets  his  foot  on  shore ;  also,  to  visit  ships 
oa  their  leaving  port ;  to  distribute  the  Scriptures,  books,  and  tracts ;  and  to  give 
recommendations  to  Ohaplains  abroad.  For  the  fulfilment  of  these  duties,  the 
Society  employs  two  Chaplains,  who  are  duly  licensed  by  the  Bishop,  an  additional 
part  of  their  duty  being  to  conduct  the  Chapel  Services  at  the  Sailors'  Home.  For 
the  work  on  shore,  five  Scripture  Readers  are  employed  (one  being  paid  by  a  grant  from 
the  Liverpool  Scripture  Headers'  Society).  Three  of  these  devote  their  whole  time 
to  visiting  the  seamen's  boarding-houses,  which  are  above  seven  hundred  in  number. 
One  is  fully  occupied  in  visiting  the  seamen,  flatmen,  and  boatmen,  who  are  to  be 
found  in  great  numbers  at  the  various  smaU  ports  on  the  upper  Mersey ;  another's 
time  is  devoted  to  visiting  at  their  dwellings,  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  the 
ftoulies  of  the  seaman,  employed  by  one  of  our  great  steamship  owners,  by  whom 
the  amoant  of  the  Header's  salary  is  contributed.  The  salary .  of  a  fifth  reader, 
whose  time  has  been  chiefly  spent  in  visiting  sick  and  wounded  sailors  in  our 
infirmaries  and  hospitals,  has  also  been  generously  supplied  by  a  firm  of  ship- 
owners. The  income  of  the  society  was,  last  year,  £675,  of  which  sum  £567 
resulted  from  annual  subscriptions,  £18  from  a  collection  at  St.  Luke's  Church, 
and  £106  a  grant  from  the  Committee  of  the  Sailors'  Home,  for  the  services  of 
the  Chaplains  at  that  institution. 

Although  it  is  not  a  Church  of  England  Society,  it  would  be  impossible, 
in  detailing  the  various  agencies  employed  in  Liverpool  for  the  promotion 
of  the  spiritual  and  moral  good  of  our  seamen,  to  pass  over  in  silence 
the  zealous  labours  and  good  work  of  the  Seamen  and  Emigrants'  Friend 
Society  and  Bethel  Union.  This  society  has  been  established  forty-eight  years.  Its 
objeet  is  to  promote  the  present  comfort  and  future  happiness  of  seamen  and  their 
families,  and  departing  emigrants.  The  means  used  are,  (1)  By  promoting 
suitable  places  of  worship,  either  on  shore  or  afioat,  for  the  express  use  of  seamen 
and  emigrants,  and  others  connected  with  shipping ;  and  preaching,  and  holding 
religious  services  on  board  of  emigrant  ships  in  the  river.  (2)  By  promoting  the 
domestic,  the  social,  and  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God,  in  the  union  of  a 
ship's  crew  when  at  sea ;  and  of  various  captains  and  s'^amen  when  in  port,  in 
different  ships,  under  the  Bethel  Flag.  (8)  By  the  establishment  of  one  or  more 
day  and  Sunday  Schools  fos  the  children  of  seamen  and  others  connected  with 
shipping.  (4)  By  promoting  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  moral  and 
religious  tracts,  and  of  other  suitable  publications.  (5)  By  providing  or  recom- 
mending suitable  lodging-houses  for  sailors,  on  their  arrival  from  sea,  and 
encouraging  among  them  habits  of  economy  and  frugality.  (6)  By  active 
correspondence  with  the  friends  of  seamen  in  other  ports,  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
especially  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society,  in  London, — ^with  the  view 
to  the  promotion  of  the  same  object,  as  far  as  the  influence  of  the  society  may 
extend.  The  society's  income  was  last  year,  from  subscriptions  in  Liverpool,  £450 ; 
from  collections  and  subscriptions  in  inland  towns,  £282 ;  from  captains  and  crews, 
and  on  ships'  account  by  owners,  for  use  of  ships'  libraries,  £119 :  from  chapel 
oolleetions,  £190 — making  a  total  annual  inoome  of  £1,140.    I  record,  in  detail, 
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the  soTiroeB  from  whence  the  rerenae  of  this  aooiety  ia  deriyed,  in  order  to  point 
out  that  it  has  two  elements  of  strength,  in  which  the  Mersey  Mission  is  altogether 
wanting,  namely,  (1)  the  smn  deriyed  from  chapel  collections,  and  (2)  sahBcriptioiis 
in  inland  towns,  which  together  supply  an  annual  sum  to  the  Seamen's  Fneod 
Society  approaching  £500. 

ICr.  John  Maoorboob  (of  the  Eoh  Roy  eanoe)  :—'Duxiag  the  last  few  years  I 
haye  spent  much  time  with  the  sailors  of  England,  hoth  in  foreign  porta  and  at 
home ;  in  the  royal  na^y,  the  mercantile  marine ;  amongst  yachtsmen,  riyemien, 
and  bargees.    I  do  not  take  so  gloomy  a  view,  as  seems  to  pervade  some  of  tlie 
papers  that  have  been  read,  of  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  aailoiB. 
As  a  whole,  they  have  enormously  improved  during  the  last  ten  years;    and  I 
tliinir  that,  in  both  these  respects,  they  are  quite  equal  to  any  body  of  people  on 
shore.    If  we  look  at  the  remarkable  cruise  of  the  Naval  Besenre,  with  a  religioiiB 
Admiral  at  its  head,  who  encoTiraged  Christianity;    or  if  we  look  at  the  last 
emise  of  the  fleet,  with  ICr.  Ghilders,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,    at  its 
head,  and  with  the  same  good  feeling  prevalent  amongst  the  officers,  enabling  the 
men  to  read  and  pray,  and  to  profess  Christianity,  we  see  a  state  of  things  wfaieh 
could  not  have  been  found  twenty  years  ago.    Jack  always  finds  that  he  is  a  great 
favourite  at  home,  both  with  men  and  women ;  but  he  also  finds  that  nobody  is  so 
soon  forgotten  as  he  is,  after  he  has  gone  on  board  ship.    Tou  who  ronain  at 
home  should  try  to  send  him  some  proof  that  he  is  remembered  by  his  friends. 
Even  when  he  is  away,  you  might  keep  him  in  mind  of  home,  by  sending  him  some 
penny  publication,  which  is  sure  to  be  welcomed  and  read  aboard  ship.     One 
speaker  has  mentioned  the  subject  of  libraries.    We  have  supplied,  by  the  "Pure 
Literature  Society  **  in  London,  about  two  thousand  libraries,  each  of  the  value 
of  £5  to  £10 ;  many  of  these  libraries  are  afioat  on  the  ocean.    The  men  have  of 
late  had  an  opportunity  of  buying  the  books  afterwards,  if  they  like,  at  a  very  small 
price ;    and  the  consequence  is  that  a  vast  number  of  boxes  come  back  empky, 
but  the  money  for  the  books  comes  regularly.    I  remember,  when,  on  board  the 
Excellent,  it  was  impossible  for  a  prayer  meeting  to  assemble.    I  have  lived  to  see 
the  time  when  an  officer  can  regularly  assemble  a  prayer  meeting  of  the  men. 
That  is  a  great  thing — a  great  gain  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.    For  remember 
that  the  Excellent  gives  the  tone  to  the  whole  navy,  not  only  of  En^^and,  but  of 
all  the  world.    Take  such  ships  as  the  Cornwall,  which  is  to  London  what  the 
Akbar  is  to  Liverpool  —  a  Beformatory.    A  few  weeks  ago,  they  asked  me  to  take 
Evening  service.    I  had  to  read  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  boys,  who  listened 
reverently  all  the  time,  a  chapter  from  the  old  Testament,  quite  unsuitable  for 
such  an  occasion ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Church  is  hardly  elastic  enoo^ 
about  these  services.    It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  have  a  service  at  sea ;  and  it  ii  a 
difficult  thing  to  test  men*s  Christianity  by  the  number  of  times  they  come  to  the 
Communion  afloat.    Many  men  would  be  indignant  if  such  a  test  were  applied  to 
them.    But  I  have  seen,  after  a  whole  service  has  been  held  in  one  cabhi,  that 
the  men  have  gone  to  another  cabin  for  a  second  meeting,  where  we  could  all  sing 
together,  and  pray  and  read  together,  and  there  was  nobody  to  make  fun  of  it. 
The  day  when  fun  could  be  made  of  Divine  service  on  board  ship,  seems  to  have 
gone  by.     At  the  present  time,  a  gentieman,  of  judgment  and  knowledge,  has 
been  making  a  visitation  to  the  seaport  towns  of  England,  with  the  view  of  seeing  what 
the  seamen  read,  and  what  they  desire  to  read,  and  what  can  be  done  in  this  matter. 
The  report  of  what  he  has  gathered  in  the  way  of  information  on  this  subject  wiU 
be  published  shortly.    I  will  only  say  that  he,  and  myself,  and  others  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  supply  of  literature  to  Jack  is  far  behind  what  Jack  wants; 
but  that  the  shops  that  sell  things  about  the  docks,  and  in  such  neighbouriiocdB 
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for  Jabk*8  use,  are  disgastinglj  bad.  The  inTestigatioii  we  have  made  lately,  as  to 
sailors'  literature,  has  been  most  enconragiDg,  both  as  regards  the  periodicals,  and 
espeeially  with  reference  to  the  Gospel  itself.  In  conolnsion,  I  hope  no  English- 
man will  eTer  forget  our  English  seamen  all  OTer  the  world. 

Captain  Totkbke  : — The  Merchant  Shipping  Act  is  the  greatest  enemy  the 
seaman  has.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  law,  seamen 
are  kept  waiting  for  their  pay  three  days  after  the  termination  of  a  voyage.  They 
onght  to  be  able  to  reoeiye  a  portion  of  their  pay  as  soon  as  they  arrive  in  port,  in 
order  that  they  might  at  once  go  home ;  and  the  remainder  of  what  was  due  to 
them,  could  be  sent  after  them  by  poet.  Legislation,  to  proride  this  alteration, 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  religious  and  moral  acts  that  could  be  done  by  the 
eoontiy ;  and  we  must  have  it.  There  is  another  great  evil  and  ground  of  com- 
plaint, in  the  want  of  provision  at  the  shipping  offices  to  enable  the  sailor  to  buy 
an  annuity  for  his  wife,  or  to  make  provision  for  the  support  of  his  family  after  his 
own  death.  It  is  a  very  disgraceful  thing  that  many  shipowners  do  not  give 
monthly  notes  to  the  wives  of  the  seamen.  It  is  very  necessary  that  better  homes 
ahonld  be  provided  for  married  sailors.  If  such  buildings  were  erected — if  Alder- 
man Waterlow  would  start  a  scheme,  and  provide  homes  of  this  character,  they 
might  be  made  to  return  five  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay.  They  don*t  want  it  as  a 
oharity,  but  as  a  necessity,  which  will  be  profitable  to  those  who  undertake  it.  In 
addition  to  these  things,  there  is  a  strong  necessity  for  providing  recreation  for  our 
seamen,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Bev.  G.  E.  B.  Bobinson  {St.  Andrew*$  WaUnide  Mieiiorit  Oravesend)  :— 
The  particular  point  on  which  I  propose  to  touch,  is  the  application  of  our 
parochial  system  to  seamen.  Our  Church  is  justly  famous  among  the  Churches 
of  Christendom  for  hei  parochial  system.  According  to  this  theory  every  man  has 
some  person,  in  Holy  Orders,  on  whom  he  has  a  legal  claim  for  the  public  offices 
and  sacraments,  and  a  practical  claim  for  sympathy  and  support  in  sorrow.  Now, 
with  seamen,  this  system  is  altogether  powerless. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  large  men-of-war  in  which  you  have  a  Chaplain,  nor 
of  emigrant  ships,  to  which  a  Clergyman  is  attached  for  that  one  voyage. 
Here,  of  course,  you  get  the  parochial  system.  I  am  speaking  of  that  vast  mass 
of  vessels  wLich  are  continually  sailing  and  steaming  in  and  out  of  all  our  ports. 
An  endeavour  is  being  made  in  various  places,  by  devoted  men,  to  supply  this 
laok.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  one,  and,  therefore,  I  venture  to  speak 
of  that,  simply  because  I  know  it  best.  I  have  the  privilege  of  being  Honorary 
Seeretaiy  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Waterside  Mission. 

The  object  of  that  Society  is  to  visit  the  vast  mass  of  vessels  which  passes  np  and 
down  the  river,  from  the  East  end  of  London  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Almost  every  vessel  stops  at  Gravesend ;  for  a  variety  of  reasons  which  it  is 
eai7  to  imagine,— to  take  in  a  pilot,  to  get  something  still  wanting  in  the  stores, 
and  so  on.  They  stay  off  the  town  for  a  couple  of  hours,  sometimes  for  a  day,  or 
at  all  events  half  a  day.  From  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  there  is  generally  a 
pause,  during  which  tiiey  have  leisure  for  half  an  hour's  talk.  Here,  then,  is  the 
opening  I  speak  of,  for  applying  the  world  famed  parochial  system  of  our  Church 
to  ships.  Our  Missionaries  go  on  board,  and,  always  asking  leave  first  of  the 
eaptain  or  chief  officer,  go  forward  and  talk  to  the  men,  or  dive  into  the  forecastle 
and  *have  a  crack '  with  them  there.  Talking  freely  and  genially  to  them,  as  the 
village  Parson  talks  in  a  cottage,  each  ascertains,  by  the  tact  of  a  true  gentleman, 
how  far  the  way  is  open  for  direct  religious  conversation.  He  has  a  bag  full  of 
illustrated  papers  to  give  away,  illustrated  almanacks  to  put  on  the  cabm  walls, 
any  thing  to  open  the  way  to  the  heart.    Presently  he  finds  there  are  no  Bibles  in 
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the  foreoftBile ;  he  has  them  ready  to  give  (we  neyer  sell  anything).  Perhaps 
he  finds  an  opening  for  a  night  sohool  to  be  formed;  he  has  books  and  alatee 
ready  to  giTe  away.  Where  there  is  a  readiness  to'read,  he  pats  on  boaid  a  lending 
library.  W6  have  three  hmidred  sueh  libraries  floating  abont  the  world ;  each  of 
them  in  a  tidy  box,  nUder  lock  and  key,  with  thirty  books,  entertaining  as  well  as 
good  ones.  Wherever  he  oan,  he  induces  the  captain  to  hold  service  regolaily 
every  Snnday ;  giving  him  a  set  of  Hymn  Books,  and  Prayer  Books,  and  Bibles  far 
the  pmpose.  Sometimes  the  way  is  open  to  hold  a  short  service,  when  the  want 
is  felt,  and  it  is  evidently  acceptable.  There  is  a  great  talk  now-a-days  of  abort 
services.  I  wish  yon  could  witness  some  of  those  on  board  a  ship.  Short  and 
hearty — all  heart,  in&ot.  Let  me  describe  one.  There  was  an  emigrant  ship 
moored  within  one  hmidred  yards  of  my  Chnroh  at  Qravesend,  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing, a  short  time  ago.  I  pat  ofif,  with  a  Lay  Header,  abont  half-past  nine  in  the 
morning.  We  had  with  as  a  quantity  of  Hymn  Books,  Prayer  Books,  and  Bibles. 
We  gathered  the  crew  and  passengers  on  the  poop.  We  started  a  hymn,  and  I 
then  read  the  last  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  which,  yon  remember,  deseiibes 
the  Lord  Jesus  as  standing  on  the  shore,  after  His  resurrection,  while  they  were 
on  the  water.  And,  though  they  knew  Him  not,  yet  He  was  there  to  oheer  and 
teach  them.  You  can  fancy  how  I  applied  it  to  their  case.  I  saw  many  foUowingme 
with  open  Bible.  We  then  knelt  down  and  prayed  the  Litany  together,  all  reverently 
kneeling  around  me.  As  soon  as  it  was  over,  I  give  notice  that  I  was  about  to 
celebrate  the  Holy  Ck>mmunion  in  the  cabin  below —  (we  think  it  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  give  the  Communion,  where  it  is  welcome.)  I  had  brought  with  me  a 
small  pocket  Crommunion  Service,  such  as  is  commonly  used  for  the  Oommunioa 
of  the  sick.  I  supposed  that  we  should  have  four  or  five  Ck)mmunicants ;  but,  to 
my  surprise  and  delight,  but  embarrasment,  the  cabin  gradually  filled.  Thinking 
there  might  be  some  mistake,  I  went  to  each  and  asked,  "  Do  you  wish  to  com- 
municate,'* and  each  said  "  Tes."  I  immediately  thou^t  of  the  miracle — *  and  their 
net  brake' — for  I  had  no  proper  provision.  However,  I  did  my  best,  and  there,  in 
that  ship,  in  mid  stream — ^with  a  strangely  mixed  congregation;  some  very  gentle, 
and  some  very  simple ;  the  poor  and  the  rich  meeting  together,  as  th^  ou^t  to 
do — ^that  solemn  service  was  celebrated,  which,  by  His  command,  was  to  showf(»th 
His  death  tiU  He  come. 

Now,  I  would  ask  you,  Is  it  not  right  that  that  solemn  service  should  be 
offered  to  those  that  need  it  f  When  you  recall  the  way  in  which  Saint  Paul 
used  to  kneel  down  on  the  sea  shore,  and  break  bread  from  house  to  house, 
do  you  not  feel  that  such  work  is  the  duty  of  our  Church?  Is  there  not  an 
amount  of  heathenism,  floating  up  and  down  with  every  tide,  as  dangerous  to  oar 
(}hurch,  as  that  blazing  naphtha  which  floated  up  and  down  the  harbour  at  Bordeaux? 
Does  not  the  safe  part  of  our  Church  catch  fire  from  the  heathenism  which  floats 
in  this  way  all  round  her,  and  touches  her  at  a  thousand  points  ?  To  return,  then, 
let  us  do  our  beet  to  put  out  the  evil ;  and  to  do  this,  let  us  apply,  lovingly,  wad 
perseveringly,  and  daily,  the  infiuenoe  of  our  ministry ;  for,  let  me  remark,  it  is  not 
on  services  we  rely  to  do  our  work,  so  much  as  on  simple,  plain,  genial  talk  with 
Jack,  when  we  get  him  alone,  or  in  knots  of  two  or  three.  I  remember  taUdng  to  one 
A.  B.,  who  took  me  into  his  cabin,  and  took  out  of  his  trunk  an  old  well-thumbed 
Bible.  That  man  was  under  the  impression  (true  or  false)  that  he  was  the  only  God- 
fearing, Bible-reading  man  on  board.  It  mutt  have  done  him  good  to  have  had 
that  chat  with  me ;  I  know,  by  the  good  it  did  m«,  and  by  the  passing  of  the  electrie 
fluid  of  sympathy,  that  it  muit  have  done  him  good.  The  upshot  then  of  what  I 
have  to  say  is  this.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  our  parochial  system,  and  l  beUerve 
there  is,  and  I  believe  that,  if  ever  a  crisis  comes  to  our  Church,  the  way  we  have 
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worked  our  paroohml  Bystem,  has  bo  endettred  ns  to  the  people  of  England,  that  it 
will  stand  ns  in  good  stead.  If,  then,  there  is  any  tmth  in  our  parochial  system,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  apply  the  best  feature  of  that  system  to  onr  work  among 
seamen.  Let  the  kindly  loving-hearted  minister  of  Qod  stand  on  the  deck  among  the 
ooils  of  ropes,  or  sit  in  the  forecastle  on  an  old  box,  and  chat  in  a  kindly,  genial  way 
with  poor  Jack,  till  he  opens  his  heart.  Let  him  commend  religion  to  him  through 
kindly  sympathy.  Let  Qod's  minister  draw  the  sailor,  as  God  draws  us,  by  the 
oords  of  a  man,  and  the  homely  lesson  will  not  be  in  vain.  It  is  God's  own  way  of 
teaching.  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  eyery  oreatnre.  And 
let  me  add,  mider  this  head,  two  points — 

First,  the  Chitroh  of  England  and  her  ministers  are  well  fitted  for  this  work. 
Perhaps  I  (who  say  it)  should  not  say  it,  bat  the  high  spirit  and  the  keen  sensibility 
of  honour,  and  the  genial  nnwillingness  to  offend,  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
English  gentleman,  are  admirable  qualifications  for  missionary  work ;  and  the 
Kngtish  Clergyman  is  an  English  gentleman  to  begin  with.  And  then,  besides  this, 
there  is  a  certain  manliness  about  the  Christianity  of  the  Church  of  England 
which  is  Tery  charming.  '*  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp;  a  man's  a  man  for  a* 
that."  And  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  men  and  manly  men.  Long 
may  they  continue  so.  We  may  rail  at  our  faults  of  government  and  polity,  but 
as  long  as  our  Bishops  and  Clergy  are  true  men,  and  true  gentlemen,  our  Laity  will 
love  them  and  stand  by  them.  And  Jack  is  like  his  fellow  countrymen  in  this.  He 
loves  a  gentleman,  and  loves  a  man ;  and,  as  long  as  the  Church  of  England  has  true- 
hearted  gentlemen  in  her  service,  she  will  find  easy  access  to  his  heart.  But  there 
18  one  thing  she  must  do.  She  must  go  to  them.  She  has  not  done  it  as  she 
ought  to  have  done,  and  she  must  begin  in  earnest.  Thank  God,  she  is  doing  it 
now.  Among  the  cheering  signs  of  life  in  our  Church,  nothing  is  so  cheering  as 
this  passionate  yearning  to  be  seen  in  all  her  ministers  to  win  the  poor.  This  is  the 
sign  that  God  is  with  her.  She  is  not  only  pure  in  doctrine,  and  unassailable  in 
her  orders,  but  she  is  full  of  life  and  elasticity.  She  is  ready  to  meet  every 
emergency,  ready  to  go  out  into  the  highway,  and  pick  up  the  wounded  and  forsaken 
Bonl,  and  to  pour  into  its  wounds  the  oil  and  wine  of  God's  teaching.  It  always 
has  been  her  theory,  that  the  souls  on  board  a  ship  are  under  her  care,  as  Lord 
Kelson  has  just  said ;  **  She  prescribes  daily  prayer  on  board  a  ship  by  a  distinct 
rule  at  the  beginning  of  the  Service  at  Sea  in  the  Prayer  Book."  Now  at  last  her 
theoiy  is  being  carried  out  into  practice,  and  this  return  of  life  will  certainly 
bring  God's  blessing  with  it. 

But  my  second  point  is,  that  poor  Jack  is  as  ready  for  this  work  as  we  axe  fit  to 
do  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  sailor  should  not  be  a  God-feaiing  man. 
I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  Saviour's  consorting  with  those  who  passed  their 
days  on  the  water ;  but,  looldng  at  the  men  as  we  know  them,  and  at  their  life  in  a 
eommon  sense  point  of  view,  it  is  dear  that  there  need  be  nothing  in  a  seafaring 
life  to  hinder  piety,  but  actually  the  very  reverse.  A  shipwrecked  sailor  once  said  to 
a  Mend  of  mine,  "  It's  an  awful  thing,  Sir,  to  be  alone  with  God  Almighty  at  the  end 
of  a  bowsprit;"  and  what  a  man  feels  in  this  intense  way  in  the  solenm  hour  when  he 
is  slowly  waiting  for  death,  this  strong  sense  that  God  is  very  near  him,  is  often 
the  chronic  state  of  mind  of  the  sailor ;  yes,  of  the  sailor  even  who  drinks  himself 
drunk  in  port,  and  whose  mouth  is  not  very  clean  when  afloat  as  regards  oaths. 
We  are  a  strange  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  the  best  of  us  are  riddles  to  ourselves. 
Do  not  be  surprised  if  Jack  is  a  riddle.  Many  a  poor  sailor,  who  is  vezy  dark  in 
religious  knowledge,  thinks  very  often  of  God,  and  has  a  living  sense  of  his 
presence.  Ifany  of  you  who  listen  are  (as  I  am)  Clergymen.  Our  lives  have  been 
spent  in  study  and  prayer.    God  ought  to  be  always  before  us.    I  fear  it  is  trae 
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that  in  simple  plain  sense  of  His  presence,  they  often  surpass  ns.  When  we  an 
in  our  fragrant  drawing  room  or  comfortable  study,  does  not  poor  Jack,  on  his 
lonely  watch,  put  us  to  shame  by  his  pure  simple  sense  of  God^s  presence.  He  looks 
up  at  the  sky,  and  the  brilliant  tropical  stars,  and  he  feeU  what  we  only  ftnov, 
and  realizes,  by  strong  intuition,  what  we  only  hold  as  a  general  truth.  And  thia 
sense  of  Qod's  presence  is  the  foundation  of  aU  religion.  It  ia  one  of  the  most 
precious  parts  of  David's  Psalms.  And  if  the  sailor  has  this,  we  haye  but  to  per- 
severe, and  we  shall  find  him  eminently  ready  for  Christian  teaching.  I  say,  then, 
that  the  sailor  is  ready  for  what  we  are  discussing  to-night,  "the  Churches  woA 
among  Seamen.'* 

The  Bev.  T .  Edward  Mbbbdtth  {Chaplain  i2.  N.,  Vicar  of  Bvarleydam,  atid 
Chaplain  to  Lord  Comhermere) : — The  speakers,  who  have  gone  before  me,  have 
said  so  much,  and  so  well,  as  to  the  duties  of  the  Clergy,  and  the  attitode  of 
our  great  Societies,  that  I  think  I  shall  best  discharge  the  obligation  I  have 
undertaken,  by  confining  my  observations  to  the  work  the  Laity  should  do. 
First,  I  must  clear  the  groxmd  a  little,  though  ten  minutes,  to  a  subject  which 
could  not  be  exhausted  in  ten  hours,  gives  but  little  room  for  skirmishing.  We 
treat  of  Church  work.  What  do  we  understand  by  the  word  ?  State  it  in 
its  broadest  sense,  as  our  Article  does,  **  an  assembly  of  faithful  men,  in  which  thie 
pure  Word  of  Gk)d  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  are  duly  administered,'*  &o. 

Wherever  I  recognize  such  a  society  at  work,  I  see  Church  work  being  done,  and 
by  all  such,  Church  work  among  seamen  should  be  undertaken.  What,  then,  is 
the  object  we  have  in  view  ?  To  try  in  the  best  way  we  can  to  make  these  eeamen 
better  citizens  and  better  men. 

Two  questions  here  present  themselves — 

1.  Is  this  work  necessary  ? 

2.  Is  it  expedient  ? 

I  answer,  fearlessly  answer,  Tes,  to  both ;  for  the  Service  says  the  time  has  oome, 
and  the  public  voice  says  so  too.  There  has  been  a  great  change  of  late  yean  in 
men's  opinions — a  shaking  among  the  dry  bones,  significant  of  the  working  of  a 
mighty  power.  I  will  illustrate  my  meaning.  Forgive  me  if,  in  doing  so,  I  am 
obliged  to  introduce  myself.  Some  sixteen  years  ago,  it  was  my  lot  to  be  Chaplain 
in  a  Flagship,  on  a  far-off  station.  A  squadron  came  into  port,  whose  business  it 
was  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  shores  of  one  of  our  most  distant  oolonies. 
There  were  three  vessels,  with  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  ofi&cers,  and 
a  Post  Captain,  of  long  standing,  commanding.  The  probable  duration  of  the 
cruise  would  be  about  five  yeara.  I  happened  to  meet  this  captain  at  the  Admiral's 
table,  and,  in  speaking  of  the  work  before  him,  he  remarked  that  he  should  be 
v«y  short-handed,  but  that  he  had  done  his  beat  to  get  more  hands;  for,  when  the 
Admiralty  offered  him  a  Chaplain,  he  asked  for  an  abU-seaman  instead,  and  gat 
nim;  and  he  seemed  delighted  at  the  substitution!  But  now,  my  Lord,  yon  may 
wnsaok  the  whole  captains'  list,  and,  I  venture  to  say,  you  could  not  get  such  an 
opunon  expressed.    I  say,  then,  there  has  a  great  change  oome  over  the  mind  of 

uLaZ.*^;?^      ''''"*^^*^*^*^**^«»^^  Again,l8ay, 

oui^olwt^ V**^!"""^  '""^  ""^  ^  ^^  ^'  '<>'  ^«  P'«'«««  *o  evangelise-to  recognise 

anyTh^'IS;  i^i^^r V.  ^"  "'^*  *"  **^^  truth,  that  there  can  be  no  lifein 
mth  the  BiblHn  tl«   V*  ^^^^7  Church.    And  so  we  send  our  Missionaries, 

and  we  send  o^u^Z^t'  ^"^  ^"^  ^"^  P'^P*^  ^'  **^«  G~P«1  o'  Ohnsi ; 
to  the  people  the  ^^*^  "^^^  ^  "^^^  *^^  Missionary's  work,  and  to  show 
very  heathen  them^l^  i  ^"^    r  P"?'^**^  Christians,  more  brutalized  than  the 

™eivesl    My  Lord,  can  the  Gospel,  so  accompanied   and  bo 
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i&iutrated,  have  free  eeuree  f  Will  it  be  reoeived?  I  hftve  been  in  many  lands, 
and  I  fearlessly  assert  that  the  eyil  lives  of  professing  Gliristians  is  the  great 
hindranoe  to  the  reoeption  of  the  Gospel.  Take  a  lower  view.  Is  it  expedient 
that  we  should  try  to  remedy  this  ?  I  am  snre  that  it  is !  Look  at  your  riyer. 
I  see  there  the  Glarenee  and  the  Akbar,  filled  with  <'  jnyemle  offenders/*  as  the 
term  is,  being  trained  for  the  Mercantile  Marine.  Is  not  prevention  better  than 
enref  Aye,  and  cheaper  too?  Why  let  them  become' criminals ?  Why  not  look 
them  np,  and  train  them  for  yonr  purpose  (especially  the  children  of  yomr  seamen), 
before  they  have  left  the  path  of  honesty?  The  Old  Book  says,  "Train  up  a 
eiiild  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.'*  Act 
upon  this! 

Bnt  is  there  a  necessity  laid  upon  yon,  more  than  upon  others,  to  do  this?  Oan 
there  be  a  donbt  npon  this  subject?  Who  do  I  see  before  me?  The  merchant 
princes  of  this  great  port !  (I  would  there  were  more  of  them  present.)  Men  who 
have  risen  to  opulence,  and  to  distinction,  by  the  labours  of  these  very  sailors 
whose  degradation  we  lament  1  The  duty,  then,  is  clear,  and  it  is  pressing ;  and 
the  terrible  words  are  ringing  in  our  ears,  **  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of 
the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  did  it  not  to  Me,**  How,  then,  is  this  duty  to 
be  discharged?  What  do  I  ask  of  you?  Money,  and  more  than  money— I  want 
yowrselves.  Keep  as  much  as  possible  the  same  men  in  your  employ ;  encourage 
ihem  to  marry;  provide  a  seamen's  quarter  for  them,  their  wives,  and  families. 
Go  among  them  much  yourselves,  and  I  entreat  yonr  wives  and  daughters  to  go 
too.  Let  these  poor  sailors*  wives  (now  too  often  spoken  of  as  all  that  is  vile)  see 
the  unwonted,  but  healthful,  sight  of  a  virtuous  woman  at  their  doors ;  and  feel 
her  influence  in  their  homes  and  hearts ;  and  know,  from  her  own  gracious  lips, 
that  there  is  a  bond  of  union  between  them,  and  that,  for  the  future,  that  bond 
shaU  be  recognized,  and  its  obligations  faithfully  and  lovingly  discharged!  Oh, 
let  your  seamen  feel  that,  while  they  are  working,  and  perilling  their  lives,  to  fill 
yoxnr  warehouses,  and  build  your  mansions,  their  wives  and  little  ones  are,  and  will 
be,  cared  for  by  you  and  yours.  At  present,  no  one  knows  where  to  find  the  sailor, 
or  the  sailor's  wife  and  child.  Give  him  **  a  local  habitation,**  as  well  as  a  name, 
and  let  that  habitation  know  your  presence  and  feel  your  influence.  This  will 
involve  trouble,  and  it  will  be,  at  the  outset,  costly  too ;  but  cost/  when  was  that 
found  an  obstacle  to  a  good  work  in  Liverpool?  I  always  heard  of  you  as  the 
large-hearted  and  liberal,  even  among  the  merchant  princes  of  England;  and, 
when  among  you  (as  Ohaplain  of  the  Donegal),  I  found  that  the  report  was  true. 
Look  at  your  warehouses — ^your  public  buildings — ^this  magnificent  Hall,  which 
alone  has  cost  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  !  What  would  a  Seamen's  Quarter 
eost  ?  Whatever  it  cost,  it  would  pay  you  in  rent  a  good  interest  on  the  outlay ; 
and  the  blessings  of  the  whole  seafaring  community  would  stamp  the  work  as  a 
good  deed  done  to  them  and  theirs ! 

Now,  as  to  the  trouble.  For  the  shipowner,  and  his  wife,  to  get  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  seamen  he  employs,  and  their  wives  and  families,  will  be  a  very 
difficult  task!  WiU  it  ?  The  difficulty  (if  the  desire  be  present)  will  be,  I  expect, 
more  apparent  than  real.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  recognize  it  as  a  duty,  and  you 
will  then  call  to  mind  the  Englishman's  definition  of  **  difficulty^''*  viz. — something 
to  he  overcome.  One  word  about  your  Captains.  The  Conway  is  an  earnest  of 
what  you  hope  to  do.  I  say,  then,  see  that  they  be  men  of  character,  as  well  as 
men  of  skill.  Charge  them  that  there  be  daily  prayer  and  reading  of  God*s  Word 
on  board  your  ships.  For  years,  we  did  it  in  the  Kavy,  and  it  never  took  more 
than  six  minutes,  and  its  good  effect  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all.  See  that 
the  Lord's  Day  is  duly  observed.    Let  there  be  a  good  library  in  every  ship.    Look 
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anxioiuly  to  the  penonal  eomf ort  of  the  men ;  let  them  know,  and  see,  and  fed, 
that  you  really  oare  for  their  veil-doing  and  weU-beug ;  and  they  will  oome  to  see 
that  there  is  tmth  and  power  in  the  religion  whioh  so  oonstrains  you  to  do  at  you 
trou/d  he  done  by. 

I  said  I  woald  be  praotioal,  and  I  think  I  have  been.  I  have  given  yon  a  noble 
work  to  do— a  work  which,  if  done,  will  change  the  faoe  of  the  seafaring  popnbitifln, 
not  only  here^  bat  eyentoally  through  the  whole  oomitry.  It  will  take  from  tha 
name  of  sailor  its  evil  association,  and  from  yon  the  reproach  that  yon  nse  these 
men  to  fill  yonr  coffers,  and  to  establish  yonr  names,  and  then  leave  them  to  peritk 
in  the  heedUeenees  of  their  ways  /  Here,  then,  is  an  enemy  to  be  OYeroome  that 
is  worthy  of  your  steel.  Talk  not  of  difficulties,  but  band  yonrselyes  together, 
yon  hard-headed,  far-seeing,  practical,  wealthy  men.  Take  np  this  wosk  in 
earnest,  in  a  spirit  of  large-hearted,  comprehensiTe  charity,  and  I  wish  yon  good 
speed  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ! 

The  Bev.  G.  Y.  BLlgdona  {Chaplain  of  H.  JT.  8,  Agincowt)  said:— When  this 
subject  was  first  given  out,  there  was  a  flutter  amongst  us  who  are  in  the  Navy, 
whioh  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  expressed.  The  further  we  go  from 
home,  the  more  our  hearts  turn  back  to  you.  We  felt  that  we  must  let  the  Church 
at  home  know  our  views,  and  that  the  Ohureh,  at  home,  ashore,  and  afloat^  is  one 
and  indivisible. 

The  Bev.  Jakbs  Moboan  (Aisietant  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  Ckmreh 
Miseiom  to  Seamen) : — ^I  am  not  prepared  to  take  so  gloomy  a  view  of  the  sabjeet 
as  some  of  the  preceding  speakers.  If  the  Laity  would  come  forward  and  support 
us  as  they  ought  to  do,  we  should  be  able  to  carry  on  the  work.  I  maintain  that 
seamen  are  always  giving  themselves  for  our  advantage  rather  than  their  own. 
We  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  has  said,  it  was  the  vice  which 
is  sown  broadcast  by  the  British  sailor,  whioh  prevented  his  (Bishop  Selwyn's) 
usefulness  in  New  Zealand.  I  represent  the  only  Church  society  which  has  taken 
this  subject  under  its  care.  Having  myself  held  services  on  board  small  vessels 
and  large  vessels,  in  the  navy,  of  all  sorts,  I  am  able  to  say  that  the  men 
gladly  receive  our  ministrations.  But  without  your  assistance  we  cannot  do 
much,  and  we  ask  your  aid  in  this  matter.  Help  us  to  give  to  these  men,  who 
have  not  the  advantages  which  we  on  shore  enjoy,  a  larger  supply  of  those  minis- 
trations which  we  value,  and  they  value  also. 

The  Bev.  William  Matnabd  (of  the  Liverpool  Marinere'  Chwreh)  said:— I 
wish  to  offer  my  thanks  to  ICr.  Bushell,  for  his  kind  remarks  respecting  the  **  black 
hulk,"  which  is  called  the  Mariners'  Church,  and  lies  in  the  George's  Dock.  He 
has  given  you  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  affairs  there;  and  I  stand  her«  to  bear 
my  testimony  to  its  correctness,  with  deep  humility  when  I  look  inward,  hut  with 
unfeigned  thankfcOness  when  I  look  upward,  to  Him  who  has  said — "  My  woid 
shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shaU  accomplish  that  which  I  pleaae,  and 
shaU  prosper  m  the  thing  whereunto  I  sent  it."  The  Lord,  in  his  providence, 
has  phioed  that  vessel  there ;  and  it  is  my  consolation  to  feel  that,  when  the  Lord 
writeth  up  the  people  at  the  last,  he  will  be  able  to  say— •'This  and  that  man 
were  bom  there."  I  have  repeatedly  received  letters  from  capUins  and  seamen  on 
*^^y,T^*^**  ^'^*™^  testimony  to  the  comfort  derived  from  the  means  of  giaee 
which  they  enjoy  here.  One  seaman  said  to  me—"  I  never  spent  such  a  happy 
evening  in  all  my  Ufe;  and  I  trust  the  Word  of  God  spoken  to  me  here  will  never 
leave  my  heart  to  aU  eternity."  I  could  tell  you  many  instances  of  the  Loid's 
^^r*^^4.  .     **  ^^®  ^"^^  assembled  in  our  little  sanctuary.     I  may  mention 

Z^^L.  ?'^**  ^"^°P  ^'  ^^^'  ^'-  ^"^^^  V^^iML  me  to  n«,  a 
■peeun  prayer  at  each  service.      This  Captain  came  and  took  the  oommand  ol 
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a  flhip  from  Idveipool  to  Galeatta.  HIb  fint  arrangement  was  to  do  no  mmeoessaty 
work  on  Sunday,  and  not  to  leaye  port  on  that  day.  The  owner  of  the  ship  agreed 
that  he  should  have  his  way  in  this ;  and  he  said — **  I  intend  asking  my  seamen  to 
join  with  me,  before  leaving  the  port,  in  asking  the  blessing  of  God  npon  onr  voyage." 
The  owner  said  to  him — "  I  respect  yonr  motive,  bat — don*t  do  it.  Ton  will  lose 
all  authority  over  yonr  men.*'  The  Captain's  reply  was — "  It  is  that  I  may 
not  lose  that  anthority  that  I  ask  Gk)d's  blessing."  Well,  not  one  of  his  crew 
was  absent.  He  assembled  them  all  and  asked  God's  blessing;  and  God  answered 
him  in  the  most  remarkable  manner.  He  was  abont  to  sail  on  the  Friday,  and  on 
the  Smiday  previous  he  came  to  the  Church  and  asked  a  blessing ;  bnt  on  the 
Tuesday,  one  of  the  owners  came  to  him  and  said,  "  I  don't  know  whether  you 
have  anything  to  detain  you  on  shore,  but  we  are  very  anxious  to  get  the  ship  ofif 
to-day,"  (that  was  on  the  Tuesday.)  He  replied,  "I have  no  objection  to  go." 
The  erew  were  assembled,  the  steamer  came,  and,  until  they  reached  the  Bell  Buoy, 
the  pilot  had  command  of  the  ship.  Contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  port,  this  man  took 
the  ship  out  of  the  channel,  and  went  too  near  the  banks,  trying  to  make  a  short 
eat ;  and  the  wind  blew  them  on  the  banks.  The  captain  had  no  command,  and 
he  could  only  point  out  to  the  pilot  what  to  do.  They  were  thrown  on  the  banks ; 
and,  after  twenty-four  hours'  hard  labour,  the  ship  was  brought  back  to  Liver- 
pool sadly  damaged.  I  felt  that  there  must  be  a  *'  needs-be"  for  this,  or  that  God 
would  not  permit  this  to  happen  to  his  faithful  servant.  Look  on  God's  arm, 
which  was  around  him.  When  they  came  to  put  her  in  the  graving  dock,  they 
found  the  ship  had  the  dry  rot  in  her,  in  such  a  way  that  had  they  gone  to  sea 
they  must  have  gone  to  the  bottom. 


SECOND  SECTION. 

THE  YEN.  ABCHDEACON  POLLOCK  TOOK  THE  CHAIB,  IN  THE  SMALL 

CONCEBT  BOOM,  AT  7  O'CLOCK. 

THE  CAPABILITIES  OP  OUR  CATHEDRALS. 

The  Very  Reverend  J.  S.  Howson,  D.D,,  Dean  of  Chester, 
read  the  following  paper;  — 

In  estimating  the  capabilities  of  our  Cathedrals,  the  first  thing 
to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  no  two  of  them  are  alike.  There 
is  just  as  much  difference  in  their  social  and  religious  opportu- 
nities as  there  is  in  their  architectural  features.  In  both 
respects,  indeed,  a  generic  resemblance  is  found  among  them; 
but  whether  we  criticise  them  in  reference  to  the  impression 
which  they  make  on  the  eye,  or  in  respect  of  their  usefulness  as 
Church  institutions,  we  shall  be  quite  at  sea  unless  we  observe 
also  their  specific  varieties. 

Compare,  for  instance,  the  three  spires  of  Lichfield,  "  the  sisters 
of  the  vale,"  which  sometimes  catch  the  eye  of  men  of  business,  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  railway,  as  they  travel  from  the  North- West 
to  London,  with  the  four  towers  of  Exeter,  which  seem  just  now  to 
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have  BO  intimate  a  connection  with  some  of  the  most  animated  con- 
troversies of  the  modem  Ghnrch  of  England,  and  the  contrast  is 
obviously  great.  Or,  if  we  wish  to  draw  our  comparison  from  the 
interiors  of  our  Cathedrals,  we  may  place  in  startling  opposition 
the  long  nave  of  Winchester,  still  speaking  to  us  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  with  the  grand  octagon  of  Alan  of  Walsingham,  at  Ely; 
or,  again,  the  minute  and  elaborate  perpendicular  panelling  of 
Gloucester  with  the  severe  Norman  simpUcity  of  Durham.  Just 
80  it  is  easy — and  on  the  present  occasion  it  is  veiy  important — ^to 
draw  sharp  contrasts  among  the  Cathedrals  in  regard  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  constitution,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  their  human 
environment.  Canterbury  has  its  unique  institution  of  the  Six 
Preachers ;  St.  Asaph  has  its  four  Yicars  Choral,  who  do  the 
parochial  work  of  the  little  city  according  to  a  peculiar  system  of 
rotation.  The  Cathedral  of  Chichester  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  a 
rural  Diocese ;  that  of  Manchester  is  in  the  centre  of  a  huge  popu- 
lation. Christ  Church  is  in  the  midst  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  naturally  has  theological  professors  among  its  Canons.  St. 
David's  is  in  a  wild  and  impressive  solitude.  Wells  has  its  popu- 
lation of  7,000  ;  while  Bath,  in  the  same  Diocese,  has  its  50,000. 
Carlisle  and  Chester  are  well  placed  for  Diocesan  work,  in  regard 
both  to  the  railways  and  the  people.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that 
in  the  former  case  the  Cathedral  city  takes  the  lead  in  the  Diocese ; 
whilst,  as  to  any  subordination  of  the  largest  town  in  this  Diocese, 
probably  the  less  I  say  here  on  that  subject  the  better. 

In  the  midst  of  these  differences,  my  best  course  is  to  take  as  my 
starting  point  the  Cathedral  with  which  I  am  most  liEuniliar.  This 
method  is  most  in  harmony  with  the  occasion;  and  thus  too 
I  shall  be  most  likely  to  speak  with  intelligent  knowledge. 

I  propose  first  to  point  out  some  opportunities  of  useful  service 
which  our  Cathedral  possesses,  even  if  no  change  takes  place  in 
its  constitution,  and  secondly,  how  it  would  have  still  greater 
facilities  for  permanent  usefulness,  if  certain  reforms  were  begun 
and  accomplished. 

Two  general  remarks  must  be  made  here  in  passing.  The 
details  which  rise  out  of  them  must  in  a  slight  sketch  like  this  be 
omitted.  First  there  is  a  line  of  division,  which  runs  across  the 
whole  subject,  separating  between  Cathedrals  of  the  Old  Foundation 
and  Cathedrals  of  the  New.  To  the  former  belong  those  which 
have  ancient  statutes,  such  as  Lincoln,  York,  Hereford,  and 
Worcester.  The  others  are  Cathedrals  founded  by  Henry  VHI,, 
such  as  Peterborough  and  Bristol.  It  is  to  the  latter  class  that 
Chester  belongs.  The  other  remark  which  it  is  essential  to  make 
is  this,  that  Modem  Legislation  has  traversed  the  Statutes  of 
Cathedrals  in  all  directions.  Of  course  we  are  impelled  to  ask 
whether  this  Legislation  has  been  wise  on  the  one  hand,  or  com- 
plete on  the  other.  On  this  point  I  shall  beg  leave  to  make  a  remark 
before  I  end :  but,  in  enumerating  some  of  the  Capabilities  of  a 
Cathedral  as  they  have  come  before  my  notice,   I  shall  for  the 
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most  part  make  reference  to  oar  own  Statutes)  where  they  have 
not  been  repealed  by  Law. 

And  first  I  am  disposed  to  mention  a  characteristic  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, which  does  not  usually  attract  the  popular  attention.  The 
Motiber  Church  is  meant  to  be  a  place  of  most  diligent  Preaching. 
There  is  an  afiecting  passage  in  reference  to  this  subject  in  one  of  our 
Statutes.  The  sentence  is  to  this  effect:  "  Inasmuch  as  the  Word 
of  God  is  a  light  unto  our  feet  and  a  lantern  to  our  path,  we  do 
eharge  the  Dean,  nay,  by  the  mercies  of  God  we  do  intreat  him, 
that  he  be  diligent  in  preaching.*'  A  similar  injunction  is  given 
to  the  Canons.  There  is  also  a  distinct  provision  that  the  members 
of  the  Capitular  body  are  to  circulate,  from  the  Cathedral  as  a 
centre,  into  those  districts  where  sermons  are  wanted,  and  there  to 
preach.  Now  as  to  the  discharge  of  this  latter  function,  happily  a 
great  change  has  passed  over  the  pulpits  of  the  Church  of  England 
since  the  founding  of  EUng  Henry's  Cathedrals.  Every  village  has 
its  preacher  now,  as  well  as  its  pastor ;  and  for  the  most  part  more 
acceptable  to  the  people  than  an  itinerant  Dean  or  Canon  could  pos- 
sibly be.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  there  might  not  be  in  our 
Cathedrals  a  reservoir  of  Clerical  help,  so  to  speiJc,  for  parishes  in 
time  of  emergency.  But  this  I  remark  only  by  the  way.  A  large 
amount  of  preaching  in  the  Cathedrals  themselves  is  a  most  evident 
duty,  especially  when,  as  in  Chester,  they  are  within  reach  of  a  con- 
siderable population.  The  copious  spaces  in  our  Naves  are  an  invi- 
tation to  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  At  Chester  the  establishment  of 
Evening  Services  has  been  full  of  benefit  and  blessing  in  manifold 
ways,  and  I  believe  it  has  stimulated  religious  activity  within  the 
City  at  large.  It  does  not  become  me  to  criticise  other  Cathedrals, 
in  regard  to  what  is  done  or  not  done.  But  I  believe  that  a  bold 
course,  with  assiduous  preaching,  is  the  best.  In  one  Cathedral  it 
is  complained  that  the  experiment  was  lately  tried,  and  with  great 
success,  but' has  not  been  repeated.  In  another,  that  Evening 
Services  have  been  established  and  then  intermitted.  It  strikes 
me  that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  Metropolis,  if  the  services  at 
St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey  could  be  continued  through 
the  year.  As  to  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  preachers,  this  fear  I 
cannot  entertain  for  a  moment ;  and  here  I  most  gladly  seize  the 
occasion  afforded  me  for  thanking  the  Clergy  from  all  parts  of  this 
Diocese,  who  have  preached,  or  promised  to  preach,  at  our  Chester 
Evening  Worship.  They  are  perhaps  rendering  a  greater  service 
to  the  Church  then  they  imagine ;  for  not  only  have  they  thus  an 
opportunity  of  addressing  immense  congregations,  but  by  these 
visits  they  are  helping  to  develope  the  Diocesan  idea,  which  it  is 
now  most  essential  to  bring  into  a  reality. 

From  Preaching  I  turn  to  Prayer.  If  Cathedrals  are  places  of  public 
usefulness  on  Sundays,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  places 
of  quiet  worship  on  Week-days.  I  am  aware  that  many  good  men 
attach  but  a  very  slight  value  to  this  capability  of  these  institutions. 
Sometimes  even  very  rough  and  veiy  inconsiderate  things  are  said  on 
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this  subject.  I  will  not  make  a  rongh  rejoinder;  bat  I  will  simply 
refer  to  one  who  is  mentioned,  I  think  with  both  sympathy  and  ap- 
proval,  in  the  Holy  Gospels.  If  Scripture  Characters  are  patterns  to 
us,  I  imagine  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  discard  from  our  gallery  of 
sacred  portraits  that  Widow  of  the  tribe  of  Aser,  who,  about  the 
time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  was  daily  engaged  in  prayer  within  the 
Temple  precincts.  Possibly  such  prayers  as  hers  may  do  as  much 
for  the  Church,  as  the  activity  of  some  of  us  who  Uve  in  publio 
and  pray  but  little.  I  am  sure  that  the  Christian  life  is  often 
strengthened  through  our  Cathedral  Prayers,  and  sorrow  soothed 
by  help  of  their  musical  expression.  Here,  however,  I  must 
say  that  a  grave  responsibility  rests  on  the  Cathedral  Clergy,  that 
by  their  own  punctual  attendance,  and  by  strict  enforcement  of 
external  reverence,  they  foster  the  conviction  that  the  Prayers  are 
a  reality  and  not  a  routine.  If  any  of  them,  by  word  or  by 
influence,  throw  a  slight  upon  this  daily  Cathedral  observance, 
this  may  be  a  very  good  argument  against  their  having  accept^ 
Cathedral  appointments ;  but  it  is  no  argument  against  the  daily 
service  itself.  In  our  own  case,  benefit  has  resulted  from  the  recent 
adoption  of  a  special  prayer,  when  the  Clergy,  Lay  Clerks,  and 
Choristers  are  assembled  before  the  service,  the  rule  of  silence 
being  enjoined  on  entering  the  Choir. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  Musical  expression  of  our  Prayers, 
and  this  leads  me  to  mark  a  third  function  of  these  ancient  instita- 
tions,  viz.,  that  they  are  Schools  of  Sacred  Music.  This  subject 
and  the  last  are  somewhat  closely  connected.  If  the  Music  is  to 
be  perfect,  there  must  be  constant  practising  together,  just  as  the 
crew  of  a  boat  cannot  present  a  perfect  example,  unless  there  be 
continuous  and  associated  effort.  Now  when  I  speak  of  Cathedral 
Music  as  a  standard  and  an  example,  I  do  not  at  all  mean  that 
Parochial  Services  should  be  regulated  on  our  method.  Very  far 
the  contrary.  But  I  believe  that  our  Cathedrals  ought  to  present  a 
pattern  of  sobriety  and  good  taste  in  Sacred  Music.  Vagaries  in 
this  matter  are  more  likely  to  be  found  in  our  Parish  and  District 
Churches.  Gabbling  on  the  one  hand,  and  drawling  on  the  other, 
are  not,  for  the  most  part,  characteristics  of  our  Cathedrals.  Let 
me  add  that,  not  merely  as  an  example,  but  in  other  ways  also,  I 
think  our  Mother  Churches  ought  to  be  in  musical  relation  to  their 
Dioceses.  Thus,  the  large  spaces  to  which  I  have  alluded  are 
invitations  to  Choral  Festivals.  Again,  I  should  wish  to  see  the 
Precentor  a  Diocesan  as  well  as  a  Cathedral  Officer.  And  let  me 
say  a  word  here  for  the  Chorister  boys.  We  are  always  touched 
when  we  read  of  Samuel  in  his  little  linen  ephod.  I  think  a  warm 
feeling  ought  to  be  cherished  for  our  young  surpliced  ministers,  with 
an  anxiety  that  they  may  grow  up  in  the  Temple  service,  for  good 
and  not  for  harm.  A  well-regulated  Chorister  School  (I  wish  we 
had  funds  for  doing  more  than  we  at  present  do  at  Chester)  might 
be  in  most  useful  relationship  to  the  Diocese  at  large.  The  whole 
subject  of  our  Lay  officials  is  a  most  serious  one.  Our  Lay  Clerks, 
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highly  trained  and  aoccompliBhed  in  one  respect,  are  in 
great  danger  of  taking  a  merely  professional  view  of  their  sacred 
datiesv  I  believe  the  best  way  of  meeting  this  danger  is  that 
the  Clergy  of  a  Cathedral  should  strive  themselves  to  maintain 
a  high  standard,  and  while  firm  in  checking  negligence  or  heed- 
lessness, should  treat  their  Lay  brethren  with  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Chorister  School.  Bat  this  phrase  does 
not  by  any  means  snm  up  the  whole  educational  responsibility  of 
our  Cathedrals.  Very  few  persons  are  aware  how  great  a  place 
Education  has  in  our  Statutes.  Our  King's  School  or  Grammar 
School  is  an  essential  part  of  our  foundation ;  and  the  Dean  is 
geriously  charged  by  the  Statutes  not  to  neglect  his  duties  in  regard 
to  it.  I  regret  that  recent  Legislation  has  almost  entirely  lost  sight 
of  this  feature  of  our  system.  There  is  always  a  popular  nostrum 
for  the  evils  of  the  Church;  and  the  popular  nostrum  of  late  years 
has  been  the  increase  of  small  livings.  To  this  purpose  the 
Ecdesiastical  Commissioners  have  been  applying  the  endow- 
ments withdrawn  from  our  Cathedrals ;  and  a  most  important 
purpose  it  is.  I  fully  and  heartily  admit  this ;  but  it  is  not 
more  important,  I  venture  to  say,  than  the  maintaining  and 
the  strengthening  of  Christian  Education.  Just  now,  too, 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  precisely  that  kind  of  education 
which  would  have  been  supplied  by  our  Cathedral  Schools,  if 
they  had  been  well  developed  according  to  the  principles  of  their 
original  foundation.  I  can  testify  that  in  our  own  Diocesan  city, 
though  we  have  a  good  Cathedral  School,  there  is  an  urgent  de- 
demand  for  something  higher  and  better  still ;  and  such  an  end 
might  be  secured  by  the  restoring  of  our  University  Exhibitions  and 
the  supply  of  better  premises.  In  reply  to  an  appHcation  for  help, 
last  year,  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  I  learnt  that  they 
were  powerless:  so  that  I  hail  now  with  much  gratitude  the  powers 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill,  which  has 
recently  become  Law. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  these  remarks,  though  dealing 
vrith  detached  points,  one  by  one,  have  all  tended  towards  the 
enunciation  of  one  general  principle,  namely,  that  a  Cathedral  is 
pre-eminently  a  Diocesan  Institution.  It  is  just  here  that  I  lay  the 
greatest  stress ;  and  it  is  just  here  that  the  convictions  of  the  country 
need  the  most  careful  and  yet  the  most  rapid  maturing.  There 
is  great  activity  in  Parochial  Life.  We  all  know  what  that  means. 
We  have  also  a  clear  idea  of  the  Church  of  England  as  a  whole. 
But  the  idea  of  the  Diocese  seems  as  if  it  had  great  difficulty  in 
working  its  way  into  the  English  mind.  And  yet  the  Diocese  is 
the  unit,  and  one  essential  characteristic,  of  the  English  Church. 
I  hope  this  Congress  will  help  on  the  progress  of  educating  the 
public  mind  in  this  respect;  and  I  think  it  will.  To  a  great 
extent,  the  Clergy  of  our  parishes  are  an  aggregate  of 
Independent  Ministers  visited  at  intervals  by  the  Bishop,  whom 
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they  receive  very  respectfdlly,  for  the  discharge  of  certain 
fdnctions.  I  have  heard  it  said  of  a  Clergyman  that  he  was  an 
excellent  and  laborious  man,  but  that  his  parish  ought  to  have 
been  an  Island.  I  think  we  might  say  with  some  justice,  that  our 
aggregate  of  parishes  is  an  Archipelago,  among  the  islands  of 
which  the  Episcopal  yacht  assiduously  cruises.  What  we  want 
is  that  this  Archipelago  should  be  turned  into  a  Continent,  by  the 
acquisition  of  some  better  consciousness  of  our  Diocesan  life,  and 
some  new  arrangements  for  consolidating  and  strengthening  this 
life. 

How  is  this  to  be  attained  ? 

I  believe  that  very  much  may  be  done  by  means  of  our  Cathedrals; 
and  I  am  very  glad  that  a  discussion  upon  ''Diocesan  Organiza- 
tion" is  now  followed  by  one  upon  "The  Capabilities  of  our 
Cathedrals." 

Mr.  Clabon  seems  to  think  that,  in  order  to  realize  the  Diocesan 
idea,  the  Cathedral  system  ought  to  be  destroyed.  I  should  say 
rather,  Let  the  Cathedral  system  be  used— thoroughly  used,  even  as 
it  is  —and  let  it  be  somewhat  reformed,  in  order  that  it  maybe  used 
more  effectually.  Surely  it  is  better  to  employ  and  improve  the 
machinery  which  we  have,  than  to  construct  something  new. 
Moreover,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  without  any  reform  at  all. 
Very  much  depends  upon  the  feeling  entertained  among  the 
Cathedral  body  towards  the  Diocese  at  large,  and  in  the  Diocese 
at  large  towards  Ihe  Cathedral  body.  It  is  enrprising  how  diffi- 
culties  vanish,  if  we  intend  that  they  shall  vanish.  There  is  a 
story  in  clerical  circles  that  an  exceUent  and  eminent  Clergyman 
used  to  say,  that  a  Cathedral  was  an  iceberg  in  the  midst  of 
a  Diocese.  It  was  of  course  highly  improper  in  him  to  use  any 
such  language;  and  the  story  goes  on  to  say,  that  a  serious 
retribution  fell  upon  him.  He  was  made  a  Dean.  But  I  have  a 
strong  impression  that  under  his  genial  influence,  the  Cathedral, 
over  which  he  presided,  became,  not  an  iceberg,  but  a  stove  in 
the  midst  of  the  Diocese.  And  I  venture  to  assert  that  the 
first  step  in  Cathedral  Reform  is  heartily  to  use  what  we  possess, 
with  a  distinct  reference  to  the  well-being  of  the  Diocese  around, — 
in  other  words,  to  turn  our  icebergs  into  stoves. 

But  still  I  think  some  reforms  are  imperatively  needed.  The 
minutes  which  remain  to  me  can  easily  be  counted.  I  will 
therefore  very  briefly  suggest  some  changes  which,  in  my- opinion, 
would  establish  new  and  very  useful  relations  between  the 
Cathedrals  and  the  Parochial  Clergy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Cathedrals  and  the  Bishops  on  the  other. 

To  turn  the  Cathedrals  into  mere  Parish  Churches  would  be,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  a  fatal  mistake.  If  this  were  done,  the  Diocesan 
idea  would  recede  still  further  into  the  distance.  Still  I  conceive 
they  ought  to  have  very  intimate  relations  with  the  Parochial 
Clergy.  So  in  fact  they  have  now ;  but  on  a  wrong  method.  Our 
Deans  indeed    are   precluded    from    Parochial  cures,   and  yeiy 
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properly ;  for  they  ought  to  have  plenty  of  work  of  othet  kinds  to 
do.  But  Canons  are  quite  free  to  have  preferment  in  any  Diocese. 
Of  our  fonr  Canons,  three  have  their  customary  homes  and 
customary  work  in  the  Dioceses  of  Rochester,  Winchester,  and 
Worcester,  respectively,  and  only  one  in  that  of  Chester.  Their 
chief  energies  must,  of  course,  he  given  to  their  Parishes ;  and, 
coming  to  the  Cathedral  City  in  rotation,  they  have  clearly  no 
opportunity  of  co-operating  in  continuous  work  for  the  benefit  of 
that  City  or  its  Diocese.  Yet  the  Cathedral  endowments  do 
properly  belong  to  that  City  and  that  Diocese.  Let  no  one  say 
that  I  am  speaking  disrespectfully  of  my  colleagues.  This  would 
be  quite  impossible.  Probably  we  gain  as  much  in  Chester  by 
the  intermittent  visits  of  our  Canons,  as  other  Cathedral  cities 
would  gain  by  the  continuous  residence  of  theirs.  Among  them 
they  have  the  qualities  which  would  be  precisely  the  most  useful 
for  Diocesan  work ;  but  this  makes  the  regret  only  the  greater, 
that  we  cannot  concentrate  all  this  beneficial  force  upon  our  own 
■Diocese. 

But  what  do  I  propose  ? 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  consolidate  the  mere  Besidentiary 
Cathedral  work  in  fewer  hands.  There  is  indeed  far  more  to  be 
done  in  regard  to  the  mere  Cathedral  itself  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  especially  when  (as  in  our  case)  the  fabric  needs  a 
thorough  restoration.  But  the  Dean  with  two  Besidentiaries, 
each  continuously  resident,  and  each  having  Diocesan  duties,  would 
be  amply  sufficient. 

I  speak  of  Diocesan  duties.  Here  let  me  give  expression  to  a 
thought  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  opinion  I  have 
been  led  to  entertain  concerning  Cathedral  offices.  What  is  the 
theory  which  ought  to  regulate  appointments  to  these  posts? 
Sometimes  they  are  spoken  of  as  rewards  for  past  service  in  the 
Church.  If  by  this  it  is  meant  that  good  service  in  the  past 
establishes  a  claim  to  higher  responsibility  and  to  opportunities  for 
still  larger  service  in  the  future,  this  will  easily  be  recognized  as 
a  just  and  sound  opinion.  Some  view  these  positions  as  intended  to 
be  places  of  learned  leisure.  There  is  no  tiieory  with  which,  as  a 
mere  theory,  I  more  heartily  sympathize;  but  it  is  very  apt  to 
break  down  in  practice.  I  believe  the  wisest  reform  would  be  to 
assign  definite  duties  to  each  Cathedral  office.  We  must  expect 
aU  applications  of  endowments,  in  this  day,  to  be  very  sharply 
criticised.  And  here  let  me  add  a  further  remark.  The  view 
which  I  advocate  tends  to  simplify  the  perplexities  of  Patron- 
age. If  an  office  has  no  well-defined  duties  attached  to  it,  it  is 
dMcult  to  blame  the  asssigning  of  such  preferment  to  any 
Clergyman  of  high  character ;  but  if  well-defined  duties  accompany 
the  office,  public  opinion  will  require  the  appointment  of  highly 
efficient  men. 

But  what  are  these  Diocesan  duties  ? 

The  answer  will  of  course  vary  in  each  several  Diocese.      The 
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organization  wliich  might  be  best  for  a  Welsh  Diocese,  snch  ua 
Llandaff  or  Bangor,  might  hardly  be  suitable  for  Salisbury.  Or 
there  might  be  local  duties  in  such  cities  as  Norwich  and  Rochester 
which  would  find  no  parallel  at  Ripon.  But  in  no  case  will 
the  answer  be  difficult.  Speaking  generally,  the  Residentiaries 
might  be  the  Archdeacons,  closely  associated  with  the  Mother 
Church,  after  having  had  parochial  experience  elsewhere.  Or  they 
might  conduct  the  business  of  Diocesan  Societies.  Let  me 
complete  my  answer  from  my  own  point  of  view,  by  saying  that  I 
am  myself  at  this  moment  acting,  by  the  Bishop's  wish,  as  Rural 
Dean ;  that  I  am  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education,  with  its  two  Training  Colleges,  and  also  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  Theological  College  at  Birkenhead; 
that  I  have  far  more  work  than  I  can  do  efficiently ;  and  that 
some  of  the  Canons  would  discharge  some  of  these  duties  hi 
better  than  I  can.  They  are  however  precluded  from  the  attempt, 
because  their  homes  are  only  occasionally  in  Chester. 

Next,  mv  earnest  desire  would  be  to  see  another  kind  of  conneo- 
tion  established  between  Cathedral  life  and  Parochial  Ufe.  Some 
would  destroy  the  Capitular  System.  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  it 
enlarged  and  strengthened.  I  have  lately  been  in  Italy,  and  I 
have  seen  there  the  harm  that  results  from  the  reduction  of  the 
Chapters  to  a  mere  shadow.  Suppose  that  each  Diocese  had 
twenty  Canons  (they  might  be  the  Rural  Deans),  chosen  by  the 
Bishop  from  among  the  Parochial  Clergy,  each  having  a  small 
accession  to  his  income,  each  having  tibe  duty  of  preaching  in 
the  Cathedral,  each  being  bond  fide  a  member  of  the  Chapter. 
Speaking,  as  I  do  here,  in  reference  to  Cathedrals  of  the  New 
Foundation,  I  am  recommending  a  partial  return  to  some  of 
the  customs  pertaining  to  the  Old  Foundation  and  a  retracing 
of  some  of  the  steps  of  recent  Legislation.  What  I  urge  is  the 
conversion  of  a  Cathedral  Chapter  into  a  Diocesan  Chapter.  If 
this  were  done,  we  should  have  immediatelv  the  elements  of  a 
Council  for  the  Bishop.  We  should  likewise  have  the  materab 
for  doing  what  Mr.  Clabon  not  unnaturally  desires — reducing  the 
Bishop  from  an  absolute  to  a  constitutional  monarch,  and  that 
without  demolishing  the  Cathedral  system,  but  by  exactly  the  con- 
traiy  process.  And  further,  we  should  have  here,  with  the  addition 
of  Clergymen  and  Laymen  elected  by  representation,  the  elements 
of  a  true  Diocesan  Synod. 

I  am  aware  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  some  new  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The  right  method  of  that  action 
is,  I  venture  to  say  confidently,  by  means  of  an  Executive  Com- 
mission, bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
which  reported,  in  1854,  as  the  second  University  Commisidons 
bore  to  the  first,  and  having  authority  to  deal  with  the  several 
Chapters  according  to  the  differing  exigencies  of  their  respective 
Cathedrals.  If  His  Orace  the  ^chbishop  of  York  will  move, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  Com- 
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miscdon,  I  am  able  to  say  that  he  will  be  thanked,  not  only  by 
many  Deans,  but  by  many  Canons  too. 


The  following  Paper  was  read  by  Georob  Edmund  Street, 
Esq.,  A.R.A. :  — 

The  ''  Capabilities  of  onr  Cathedrals "  is  a  title  which,  I 
presume,  is  meant  to  suggest  a  discussion  as  to  their  possible 
uses,  and  as  to  their  right  arrangement  for  use.  We  want  new 
Cathedrals  in  our  large  towns,  in  the  new  Dioceses  which  we  hope 
to  form  at  home,  in  the  Colonies,  in  Scotland,  and  even  in  Ireland  ; 
but  this  evening,  as  I  understand  it,  we  are  only  to  consider  how 
we  may  best  deal  with  the  noble  buildings  which  the  zeal  of  our 
forefathers  has  left  us;  how  we  may  best  fulfil,  under  altered 
conditions,  the  real  intentions  of  their  founders. 

The  first  purpose  of  a  Cathedral  was  of  a  Missionary  character, 
the  Bishop  living  with  his  associated  Clergy,  and  proceeding 
gradually  from  thence,  as  a  centre,  with  the  conversion  of  the  people 
around.  Hence,  the  Cathedral  became,  what  it  still  is,  the  Parish 
or  Mother  Church  of  the  Diocese.  And  so  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
apply  to  it  the  fullest  sense  of  that  old  inscription  on  the  Chapter 
House  doorway  at  York,  '*  Ut  Bosa  flos'  florum,  sic  est  Domus 
ista  domorum."  This  ought  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  all  God's 
houses  in  the  Diocese  in  every  thing.  It  is  the  Church  on 
which,  in  their  degree,  all  other  Churches  in  the  Diocese  ought 
to  found  their  Bitual,  their  uses,  and  their  services ;  and  so  there 
is  no  part  of  these  in  which  it  can  wisely  dare  to  be  behind  even 
the  best  of  its  daughter  Churches. 

I  need  not  say  much  here  as  to  the  number  of  Ministers — 
Canons,  Prebendaries,  Vicars  (Clerical  and  Lay),  and  Choristers, 
who  were  deemed  by  the  builders  of  our  Cathedrals  essential  for 
carrying  on  the  Beligious  functions. 

You  all  know  at  least  this,  that  they  were  many  more  than 
those  whom  we  ever  employ  for  the  same  purpose ;— whilst,  by  the 
Statutes  of  the  Cathedrals  of  the  old  foundation,  constant  resi- 
dence was  required  of  the  Dean,  and  the  three  principal  officers 
(Precentor,  ChanceUor,  and  Treasurer),  and  of  a  certain  number 
of  Canons.  Nor  was  this  rule  relaxed  at  the  Beformation,  for  the 
statutes  of  the  Cathedrals  of  the  new  foundation  were  drawn  by 
men  who  saw  the  want  of  such  an  arrangement,  if  the  Churches 
were  to  be  well  used,  and  who  endeavoured  to  provide,  by  means 
of  Schools  and  Colleges,  for  the  object  they  had  in  view. 

Those  of  Chester  and  Ely,  for  instance,  declare  the  purpose  of 
Cathedral  Churches  to  be,  ''  that  true  BeUgion  and  the  genuine 
worship  of  God  may  be  therein  wholly  restored  and  reformed. 
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after  the  primitiYe  or  pure  standard  of  sincerity,  and  that  from 
henceforth  the  truths  of  Holy  Scripture  may  be  tanght,  and  the 
sacraments  of  our  saving  Religion  rightly  administered,  good 
moral  discipline  maintained,  yonth  freely  instructed  in  letters,  the 
old  and  infirm  suitably  provided  for ;  and,  lastly,  eleemosynary 
largesses  to  the  poor,  and  all  other  offices  of  piety  may  from  them 
be  abundantly  diffused  into  all  the  adjacent  region,  to  the  glory 
of  Almighty  God,  and  the  common  advantage  and  happiness  of 
our  subjects."  Whilst  (according  to  Burnet)  Granmer's  idea  was 
to  the  same  effect,  viz. — ''That  in  every  Cathedral  there  should 
be  provision  made  for  Headers  or  Lecturers  of  Divinity,  and  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew ;  and  a  great  number  of  students  to  be  both 
exercised  in  the  daily  worship  of  God,  and  trained  up  in  study  and 
devotion,  whom  the  Bishop  might  transplant  out  of  this  nurseiy 
into  all  parts  of  his  Diocese ;  and  thus  every  Bishop  should  have 
a  College  of  Clergymen  under  his  eye." 

It  was  felt  then,  at  the  Reformation,  that  to  keep  and  properly 
use  these  vast  fabrics  meant  and  required  something  more  than  an 
orderly  provision  for  the  saying  of  Matins  and  Evensong  through- 
out the  year,  unless  they  were  in  every  stone  to  cry  out  with  shune 
at  our  sloth  and  apathy.  They  were  built  as  great  acts  of 
sacrifice  to  Almighty  God ;  and  what  greater  reproach  to  us  can  be 
conceived  than  that  we,  who  have  not  had  the  chance  of  building, 
should  grudge  even  the  labour  of  using  them  ! 

Yet,  if  we  compare  present  with  former  use,  we  shall  see  that 
the  Cathedral  Commissioners  were  justified  when  they  said,  **  We 
desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  the  fiftbrics 
of  our  Cathedrals  is  at  present  unused  for  Public  Worship." 

Things  are,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases,  improved  since  that 
Report  was  made,  but  there  is  still  ample  room  for  further  change 
for  the  better. 

At  the  time  it  was  made,   in    1854,   there  were  absolutely 
seventeen  Cathedrals,  in  which  there  was  only  a  monthly  celebra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Eucharist.     In  only  twelve  was  it  weekly,  and  in 
not  one  single  Cathedral  daily,  whilst  one  Cathedral — Ripon — had 
only  one  service  a  day.    In  most  of  them  the  Choirs  were,  as  they 
still  are,  filled  with  seats,  stalls,  and  in  some  cases  galleries,  which 
were  sometimes  rented,  and  almost  always  more  or  less  appro- 
priated.     The    Choirmen,    Organists,   and  Vicars   Choral    were 
reduced  in  number,  and  underpaid,  whilst  their  religious  organiza- 
tion was  neglected ;  and,  lastly,  the  Canons  were  not  only  reduced 
in  number,  but  freed  from  the  rule  as  to  constant  residence,  and 
m  some  cases,  as,  e.  g.,  Chester  and  Ripon,  hindered  from  residing 
by  the  ingenious  plan  of  having  one  house  among  the  four  Canons 
a  plan  which  made  that  cautious  and  judicious   prelate   Bishop 
Lonsdale  observe,  that  "little  good  could  be  done  by  a  Canon  aa 
such,  during  a  residence  of  three  months,  followed   by  a   non- 
residence  of  mne."  ^ 

You  may  add  to  all  this  that  our  Cathedral  doors  had  become 
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closed  to  all  who  conld  not  p&y  a  fee  to  a  Verger ;  and  that 
now,  even  where  a  better  system  prevails,  so  strong  is  the  force  of 
habit,  so  great  the  forgetfolness  of  the  right  use  of  the  bailding, 
that  every  one  who  enters  those  sacred  doors,  save  at  the  stated 
honrs  of  Matins  and  Evensong,  is  held  to  be  moved  only  by  artistic 
or  antiquarian  taste,  and  is  stared  at,  and  criticised,  if  he 
ventures  to  kneel  unbidden  in  private  prayer.  Nay,  the  Com- 
missioners themselves  conld  not  escape  the  chilling  influence  of 
traditional  abuse,  for  they  were  ''  glad  to  find  that  in  some  places 
the  Cathedrals  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  free  of 
charge ! "  Evidently,  in  spite  of  themselves,  talking  of  them  as 
museums  for  inspection,  rather  than  as  Temples  for  worship,  and 
Houses  of  prayer. 

This  feeling  has  arisen  in  great  degree  from  the  fewness  and 
coldness  of  our  services,  from  the  want  of  magnificence  in  their 
rendering,  from  the  absence  of  religious  pictures  and  decorations, 
from  the  intrusion  of  the  Pew  system  within  their  walls,  and, 
above  all,  from  the  great  and  sad  neglect  of  the  central  institution 
of  the  Church,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar. 

The  sum  of  this  statement  is,  therefore,  that  our  English 
Cathedrals  were  not  only  built  for  a  much  larger  purpose  than  that 
to  which  we  devote  them,  but  that  this  larger  use  was  recognised 
by  the  Reformers;  and  so,  whether  we  take  our  stand  upon 
the  founders'  intentions,  or  upon  Ileformed  usages  interpreted  by 
the  Beformers  themselves,  we  are  equally  led  to  condemn  the 
small  extent  of  the  present  use.  And  therefore,  before  we  talk  of 
the  capabilities  of  our  Cathedrals,  we  must  thoroughly  realize  the 
need  for  a  great  change  in  their  uses  and  rules,  and  above  all, 
the  need  for  more  popular  services,  and  more  frequent  celebrations 
of  Holy  Communion. 

When  we  have  done  this,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  time  to  see  how  we 
can  provide  for  the  crowds  who  will  throng  the  aisles,  if  we  will 
but  bid  them  come,  and  to  see  whether  we  must  make  any  serious 
alterations  of  the  antient  frirniture  and  arrangements  of  our 
Churches,  in  order  to  accommodate  them. 

In  all  that  I  say  I  assume,  as  of  course,  that  the  Choirs  must 
be  increased  in  numbers.  All  the  Cathedral  Precentors  and 
Organists  agree  in  this,  and  common  sense  tells  us  that  they  are 
right,  if  the  voices  of  the  choir  are  to  be  properly  heard,  and  if 
they  are  to  fill  fairly  the  antient  stalls,  now  given  up  everywhere  in 
CaUiedrals  (though  never  in  well  ordered  Churches),  to  chance  and 
unqualified  occupants,  and  not  seldom  to  women.  I  trust  never 
to  see  the  already  too  small  number  of  Canons  reduced,  and  yet  I 
cannot  but  agree  entirely  with  the  words  of  the  revered  Bishop 
Hamilton,  himself  at  the  time  Precentor  of  Salisbury,  and  after- 
wards, as  Bishop,  Precentor  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  who, 
in  his  Report  to  the  Cathedral  Commissioners,  said —  '^  The 
giving  of  greater  musical  power  to  the  Choir  of  the  Church  seems  to 
me  so  essential  to  the  realising  the  primary  object  of  our  founda- 
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tion,  that  I  oonld  even  strongly  recommend  that  one  of  the  four 
existing  canonries  should  be  sappressed,  and  its  share  of  the 
corporate  property  appropriated  to  tiie  improvement  of  the  stipends 
of  the  present  Lay  Yicars,  and  the  increase  of  their  nomberSy  if 
fonds  cannot  be  obtained  for  this  object  without  such  a  sacrifice." 

And  now,  What  are  the  points  which  we  must  chiefly  keep  in 
view  ?  They  seem  to  me  to  be  these.  To  make  God's  worship  so 
stately,  so  attractive,  that  a  religions  atmosphere  shall  eveiywhere 
be  felt ;  so  that  all  who  come  to  see,  shall  have  some  indncement 
to  stop  to  pray.  To  elevate  the  celebration  of  Holy  Commonion 
into  tile  great  office  and  function  of  the  Cathedral,  really  as  well 
as  theoretically;  not  only  by  celebrating  it,  if  may  be,  daily 
throughout  the  year  (as  the  Prayer  Book  suggests,  by  providing 
prefaces  for  daily  use  in  the  octaves  of  the  great  festivals,  and 
by  the  order  to  the  Cathedral  Clergy,  to  receive  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, every  Sunday  at  the  least) ,  but  by  giving  its  celebration, 
at  least  on  Sundays  and  Saints'  Days,  all  tiie  honour  possible  in 
the  way  of  Music  and  Bitual,  so  that  it  may  be  not  less,  but  even 
more  impressive  than  the  solemn  services  to  which  so  many 
Churchmen  are  now  used  in  their  own  Parish  Churches ;  and  to 
provide  for  a  very  large  increase  in  tiie  number  of  worshippers, 
and  for  sermons  to  them,  and  for  choral  and  other  gatherings, 
with  as  many  external  and  aasthetic  helps  to  devotion  as  may  be ; 
and  this,  without  interfering  with  the  use  of  the  Choir  by  Clergy 
and  Choristers  only.  Let  us  see  how  far  we  can  accomplish  these 
three  things. 

Now,  our  old  Cathedrals  are  hard  to  use  in  one  thing  mainly, 
viz.,  that  their  Choirs  were  built  and  meant  for  monastic,  or  semi- 
monastic  use,  and  not  for  congregational  use,  or  by  the  people ; 
whilst  our  people  now  wish,  very  rightly,  to  continue  to  join 
in  the  Choir  services,  as  for  three  centuries  they  have  been  used 
to  do.  It  is  this  change  of  purpose  which  has  caused  that  intrusion 
of  seats  and  pews  into  our  old  Choirs,  v.hich  has  so  wholly  marred 
their  beauty  and  original  appearance.  In  hundreds  of  Parish 
Churches,  similar  seats  have  been  swept  away,  in  course  of  recent 
restorations,  and  no  voice  bas  been  raised  in  their  behalf.  And 
why  should  any  one  defend  them  ?  They  have  no  claim  on  the 
score  of  age  or  reverence,  of  decency  or  of  accommodation.  The 
Choirs  of  our  Cathedrals,  with  all  their  makeshifts,  hold  very  few 
people — far  fewer  than  would  be  supposed — never  more  than  a 
good  sized  Parish  Church,  and  generaUy  far  less.  So,  when  men 
felt  the  need  of  preaching  to  larger  masses  of  people  than  oonld 
be  squeezed  into  the  choirs,  they  left  them,  and,  going  into  the 
naves,  had  services  of  a  special  character,  out  of  sight  alike  of 
Choir  and  altar,  to  which  people  might  flock,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
without  any  of  those  helps  in  the  way  of  architecture  or  Ritual, 
in  opportunities  for  which  a  Cathedral  is  so  rich,  and  with  no 
more  religious  teaching  than  might  be  secured  in  anv  other  place 
of  assembly.  ^  r 
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We  Chiuchmen  have  been  always  taught  to  say  our  Pnblic 
Prayers  in  presence  of  the  altar.  Hence,  most  of  ns  have  come 
to  consider  that  every  service, — Matins  or  Evensong,  as  well  as 
Holy  Gommnnion, — canght  some  of  its  grace  from  being  cele* 
brated  within  sight  of  the  altar,  whose  visible  presence  was  of 
old,  and  still  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  necessary  to  the  character  of  a  consecrated  building. 
Hence,  I  believe  that  most  ns  have  had  a  feeling  of  discomfort, 
when  we  have  attended  one  of  onr  lately  extemporised  nave 
services,  held  in  Churches  where  the  altar  cannot  be  seen,  and  must 
have  felt  that  it  was  not  for  services  ordered  as  these  are,  that 
ihe  founders  of  our  Cathedrals  had  reared  their  stately  walls. 

In  Cathedrals,  then,  just  as  much  as  in  other  Churches,  every 
service  should  be  said  before  the  altar,  but  with  the  people  in  the 
nave,  not  in  the  Choir.     Let  us  see  how  this  may  best  be  done. 

There,  are  some  Churches  whose  shape  makes  it  very  easy. 
Such,  for  example,  is  Westminster  Abbey,  whose  present  arrange- 
ments— all  modem — are  the  worst  one  could  devise  for  our  use, 
but  whose  shape  would  allow  of  the  Choir  being  placed  just  where 
the  nave  and  transepts  join,  so  that,  even  if  the  whole  Church  were 
crowded,  every  one  would  see  and  hear,  whilst,  when  the  congrega- 
tion was  small,  every  one  could  draw  near;  and  in  either  case, 
the  apse,  with  its  altar,  and  the  Clergy  and  Choir  in  their  stalls, 
would  be  visible  to  and  impress  every  one. 

St.  Paul's  again  might  easily  be  made  most  impressive ;  but,  in 
fact,  no  one  who  goes  into  that  Church  when  service  is  not  going 
on,  is  in  the  least  degree  impressed.  The  altar  is  invisible,  and 
the  whole  interior, — owing  to  lack  of  decoration,  and  want  of 
evidence  of  some  object  of  worship, — is  freezingly  cold  and 
irreligious  to  the  eye.  You  should  compare  such  Churches  as 
these  with  Hereford  Cathedral,  where  the  most  has  been  made 
of  similar  opportunities,  and  where  none  can  fail  to  see  how  the 
religiousness  of  the  whole  Church  is  directly  felt  by  every  one  who 
enters  it. 

There  are,  however  Churches  in  which  this  plan  cannot  be 
carried  out,  without  the  destruction  of  old  arrangements  and 
traditions  ;  and  here,  the  choice  seems  to  lie  between  these 
three  courses  : — 

(1.)  The  use  of  the  nave   in   a  makeshift  way,  without   any 
altar,  or  any  provision  for  a  Choir.    For  such  a  use  there  can 
be  no  defence,  unless  we  confine  our  nave  services  to  a  sermon  and 
.  hymns,  after  the  manner  of  University  sermons. 

(2.)  The  provision  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  nave  of  a  second 
altar,  and  a  second  system  of  seats  for  the  Choir.  The  second 
altar  need  not  be  objected  to.  There  are  several  of  our  Cathedrals 
in  which  more  than  one  altar  is  still  used ;  and  for  con- 
venience sake,  one  sees  now  in  some  Parish  Churches,  principal 
and  side  altars,  the  one  used  when  there  is  a  large  congregation, 
the  other  for  early  services,  when  the  worshippers  are  few.    It  is 
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an  old  plan,  also.  At  St  Alban's  Abbey,  the  people's  altar  was  on 
the  west  side  of  the  screen ;  and  in  one  of  ihe  earliest  Ghiistiaa 
Churches,  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe,  Bavenna,  we  see  the  Choir 
altar  in  the  apse,  and  the  people's  altar  in  the  centre  of  the  nave. 

The  real  difficulty  here  is  the  costly  need  of  a  second  organ,  and 
a  second  system  of  seats  for  the  Choir,  and  some  consequent 
damage  to  the  internal  effect  of  the  nave ;  but  I  maintain  thiat  it 
is  the  only  reverent  mode  of  arranging  for  a  nave  service,  unless 
the  close  screen,  at  the  west  of  the  Choir  is  removed;  and 
personally  I  should  prefer  it  to  the  removal  of  the  Screen,  when 
this  has  any  historical  or  architectural  value. 

(8.)  The  third  course  is  the  removal  of  the  Close  Screen,  and 
the  adapting  of  the  Choir  for  use  by  the  Clergy  and  Choir  only, 
whether  the  congregation  be  great  or  small.  And  here  I  would 
say,  in  limine,  that  though  I  should  always  regret  having  to  move 
any  old  screen,  I  am  painfully  conscious  that  by  insisting  on  its 
retention,  together  with  the  present  use  of  Choirs,  I  should  not  be 
doing  a  really  Conservative  work.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  Choirs  suffer  much  more  in  effect  by  the  introduction  of  addi- 
tional seats,  pews,  and  stalls  for  the  congregation  than  they  could 
suffer  by  the  removal  of  the  choir  screen,  if  this  were  accompanied 
by  the  removal  of  the  additional  seats.  In  place  of  the 
close  screen,  an  open  screen  ought  to  be  erected,  which  need  be  no 
bar  to  sight  or  sound,  whilst  it  preserves  the  proper  division 
between  choir  and  nave.  The  Choir  will  then,  of  course,  be 
reserved  only  for  Clergy  and  Choristers,  and  we  should  have  to  do 
our  utmost  to  increase  their  number,  to  which  end  it  might,  I 
think,  be  possible  to  make  use  of  Guilds  or  Confraternities,  whose 
members  might  (at  any  rate  on  Sundays  and  Festivals)  take  their 
place  in  the  Choir.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Choristers 
would  be  better  heard,  and  the  music  would  be  more  effective,  if  they 
were  not  hemmed  in  by  a  crowd  of  people  ;  whilst  the  pulpit 
placed  outside  the  Choir  would  generally  command  the  largest 
area  which  the  plan  of  our  Cathedrals  admits,  and  would,  just  as 
the  Choir  would,  suit  equally  well  for  a  large  congregation  or  a 
small  one. 

But  it  will  be  said,  ''  When  all  this  is  done,  the  altar  will  be  so 
far  from  the  people  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  join  in  the 
highest  service  of  all."  This  is  not  quite  true.  If  the  eye  can 
see,  the  ear  will  probably  hear.  The  service  will,  of  course, 
always  be  Choral,  and  I  have  often  found  myself  able  to  hear  and 
join  in  a  Choir  service,  when  standing  far  down  a  Cathedral 
nave,  on  the  western  side  of  a  closed  screen.  Much  more  could  I 
have  done  so,  if  I  could  have  seen  as  well  as  heard.  In  our 
Cathedrals,  the  altar  has  often  been  moved  eastward,  in  order  to 
enlarge  the  Choir.  In  all  such  cases  it  ought  at  once  to  be  moved 
back  to  its  old  place ;  and  as  the  only  parts  of  the  Altar  service, 
which  are  not  pretty  well  known  by  heart,  are  the  Epistle  and 
Oospel,  it  might  be  well  to  go  back  to  the  primitive  custom,  and 
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fling  them  from  ambons  at  the  west-end  of  the  Choir,  or  from  a 
gallery  above  the  Choir  Screen.  Thus,  at  any  rate,  the  people 
wonld  be  sore  to  hear,  as  well  as  to  see ;  and  at  the  usual  time  of 
celebration  of  Holy  Communion,  nothing  could  be  better  than  to 
hayo  an  ample  space  in  front  of  it,  at  which  all  intending  to 
communicate  might  kneel,  row  by  row,  so  as  to  avoid  much 
walking  backwards  and  forwards,  or  disturbances  of  non-com- 
mrmicants. 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  deal  much  more 
boldly  with  the  structure  of  the  Altar  itself.  At  present,  even 
Lutheran  altars  are  designed,  so  as  to  be  much  more  impressive 
than  our  own ;  and  I  fear  that,  if  we  wish  to  see  altars  well 
arranged  and  reverently  cared  for,  it  is  not  always  to  a  Cathedral 
that  we  should  go  to  see  them.  I  wish  very  much  that  we  could 
revive  that  most  venerable  form,  the  altar  surmounted  by  a  grand 
canopy  or  baldachin.  This  is  the  true  mode  of  treating  an  altar, 
where  there  is  only  one  in  a  Church.  It  is  a  most  antient  arrange- 
ment; it  has  the  advantage  of  being  very  conspicuous  from  a 
distance,  and  might  be  introduced  into  our  Churches  without  any 
damage  to  their  architectural  character.  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
as  is  well  known,  proposed  to  erect  a  baldachin  in  St.  Paul's,  and 
Dean  Milman  proposed  to  carry  out  the  idea,  so  that  the  proposal 
is  not  quite  new. 

Consider  the  effect  of  such  an  arrangement  of  the  Choir  as  I  have 
described,  on  those  who  enter  the  Church.  Through  the  lofty  open 
Bcreen  of  stone  or  marble,  the  eye  would  pass  by  the  choir  stalls, 
to  the  steps  which  lead  up  to  the  magnificent  Altar  standing  under 
a  baldachin,  or  backed  by  a  lofty  reredos,  rich  in  colour  and  crafty 
in  work.  It  will  at  once  feel  that  this  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
building ;  that  it  is  here  that  it  is  led  to  turn  in  the  Creed,  in  the 
Prayers,  in  the  Hymn  of  Praise,  and  in  the  solemn  Communion 
service,  so  that  there  may  be  less  wandering  and  distraction,  more 
warmth  in  men's  prayers,  and  more  zeal  and  interest  in  their  wor- 
ship. And  then,  perchance  the  day  would  come  when  we  might 
see  our  people  coming  (as  they  do  abroad)  to  say  their  private 
prayers  before  the  Altar,  because,  with  such  an  arrangement  of 
entemalSy  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  forget  that  it  is  God's 
House. 

This  prospect  is  founded  on  sober  facts.  All  over  Europe  we 
see  the  effect  of  churches  so  arranged,  and  when  one  sees  people 
kneeling  and  joining  in  a  service  with  the  whole  length  of,  for 
example,  such  a  Cathedral  as  Cologne  between  themselves  and 
the  Priest,  it  is  prejudice  alone  which  will  deny  to  us  the  same 
power  and  privilege. 

My  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  follow  the  subject  any  further ; 
but  I  must,  before  I  conclude,  make  a  few  short  practical  sugges* 
tions  founded  on  what  I  have  been  saying. 

First — For  early  celebrations  of  Holy  Communion  (when  gene- 
rally none  but  communicants  are  present)  it  would  be  well  to  have 
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a  second  Altar.     This  would  generally  be  best  placed  in  the  Lady 
Chapel,  as  at  Hereford  and  (unless  I  mistake)  at  Chester. 

Secondly,  nothing  but  chairs  ought  ever  to  be  used  in  oni 
Cathedral  naves,  and  they  should  never  be  tied  together.  They 
look  like  and  are  mere  moveable  furniture,  and  can  be  piled  up  out 
of  the  way  with  ease  when  not  wanted,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  architectural  lines  of  the  building.  All  benches  or  fixed  seats 
do  this  more  or  less.  If  they  are  very  slight,  they  look  flimsy ;  if 
they  are  solid  and  handsome  in  themselves,  they  look  and  are 
immovable,  and  are  easily  converted  into  pews.  I  have  seen  no 
arrangement  of  benches  in  a  cathedral  nave  which  has  not  gone 
far  towards  making  me  wish  the  nave  again  disused. 

Thirdly,  we  must  remember  that  architectural  arrangements  alone 
will  not  suffice.  Cathedrals  insufficiently  or  badly  used  have  capa- 
bilities of  offence  to  all  religious  minds ;  and  we  must  work  steadily, 
therefore,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  residence  of  the  Cathednl 
clergy,  the  increase  of  the  number  of  Choristers,  and  the  revival  of 
Schools  and  Colleges  in  connection  with  the  Cathedral.  Then  only 
shall  we  secure  the  proper  staff  to  fill  the  choir  stalls  ;  then  only 
will  the  picture  be  perfect,  when  the  eye  can  wander  on  along  the 
surpliced  ranks  that  line  the  stalls,  without  having  to  lament  the 
scantiness  of  the  company  in  so  large  a  place. 

Fourthly,  I  venture  to  suggest,  as  a  good  practical  rule  for  all, 
that  we  should,  each  of  us,  resolve  never  to  enter  a  Cathedral  with- 
out kneeling  down  for  at  least  one  private  prayer.  I  believe  no  one 
can  over-state  the  good  effect  such  a  habit  would  have  in  correcting 
the  popular  impression  that  the  Church  begins  and  ends  with  the 
Choir.  For  more  than  twenty  years,  from  Bishops  down,  we  have 
all  been  talking  of  using  churches  for  private  prayer.  Let  us  now 
cease  to  talk,  and  in  this  matter  act  at  once.  And  to  this  end  let 
us  beg  Dean  and  Chapters  to  supply  their  churches  with  a  number 
of  kneeling  chairs.  Their  very  shape  would  be  eminently 
suggestive  to  every  one. 

Fifthly,  in  all  re-arrangements  of  old  cathedrals,  let  us  have 
nothing  new-fangled.  The  whole  object  of  my  paper  has  been  to 
show  how  we  may  use  them  most  nearly  as  they  were  intended  by 
their  founders  to  be  used.  Equally  is  it  our  duty  to  respect  every 
old  stone,  and  every  detail,  and  to  change  nothing  that  can  by  pos- 
sibility, and  without  destruction  of  the  use  of  the  Church,  be  pre- 
served. 

Sixthly,  let  us  see  whether  we  cannot  get  rid  of  Vergers  who  act 
as  showmen.  Fewer  vergers  and  more  for  them  to  do  is  the  rale 
on  the  Continent.  Let  us  follow  the  good  example.  People  see 
and  understand  our  old  churches  much  more  happily  without  the 
help  of  a  verger ;  and  the  system  of  perambulating  parties  of  sight- 
seers **  doing"  the  cathedral,  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  idea  of  it 
as  a  place  where  prayer  is  wont  to  be  made. 

Finally,  let  us  never  forget  that  Cathedrals  were  not  founded,  ought 
not  to  exist,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  people  how  to  oon- 
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dnct  musical  services.  They  exist  in  order  that  G-od's  honour  may 
be  promoted  by  the  most  solemn  and  stately  sacrifices  of  praise 
and  prayer.  To  this  end  their  arrangements  should  all  be  reli- 
gions, and  most  of  all  their  altars  should  be  dignified  ^nd  glorious 
to  view.  They  should  set  an  example  to  all  inferior  churches  of  a 
mtual  as  exact  and  correct  as  possible,  of  services  as  reverently 
performed  as  may  be,  of  doors  always  open  for  the  encouragement 
of  devotional  practices,  not  merely  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity. 
So  shall  they  become  the  strongholds  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  her  hour  of  need  ;  and  if  (as  all  of  you  well  know)  it  has  been 
foond  possible,  not  only  in  London,  but  adl  over  England,  to  make  the 
Ritual  of  the  Church  of  England  impressive  and  attractive  in  the 
highest  degree,  in  churches  where  every  shilling  of  the  expense  was 
to  be  borne  by  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  people,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  for  an  instant  that  our  Cathedral  churches  (especially  when 
they  exist  in  large  cities)  would  find  their  endowments,  unfortu- 
nately reduced  though  they  have  been,  insufficient  to  promote  or 
secure  the  same  results. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Dean  of  Oabhbl  : — Mr.  BereBford  Hope  oommenoes  his  inyaluable  work  on 
'*  The  Cathedral  of  the  Nineteenth  Centniy,"  by  reminding  his  readers,  that 
a  Cathedral  is  both  an  Institution  and  a  Building;  and  that  these  two  bear 
the  same  relation  to  one  another  as  the  body  to  the  raiment  in  which  it  is 
clothed.  Obvioosly,  the  capabilities  of  our  Cathedral  institutions  form  the  more 
important  branch  of  the  question.  But,  where  such  fabrics  exist  as  the  Cathedrals, 
which  are  the  heir-looms  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  necessity  of  worthily 
utilising  them  must  influence  and  condition  CTery  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Capitular  bodies. 

In  Ireland  (with  which  exdusively  I  have  to  deal  to-day),  the  problem  of 
Cathedrals  is  entirely  different.  The  fabrics,  with  some  noted  exceptions,  are 
smaU,  and  not  remarkable  for  high  architectural  merit.  In  some  cases,  however, 
where  the  building  is  plain,  it  possesses  great  historical  and  antiquarian  interest, 
and  must  influence  every  plan  for  the  re-arrangement  of  the  Capitular  body  to 
which  it  belongs. 

My  business  to-day,  however,  is  exclusively  with  the  Institution  itself,  not 
the  outward  fabric.  We  have  tbirty-one  Capitular  bodies  in  Ireland,  though  we 
have  only  twelve  Bishops.  But  each  of  our  Bishops  presides,  as  a  general  rule, 
over  two  or  three  dioceses,  and  has  his  Cathedral  Church  and  Chapter  in  each. 

Now,  this  large  number  of  Cathedrals  is  generally  stigmatized  as  an  abuse ;  and, 
no  doubt,  drcumstances  have  reduced  most  of  these  bodies  to  a  condition  of 
inefficiency,  and  their  Churches  to  the  level  of  parish  Churches. 

The  important  question  now  is — ^What  is  to  be  done  with  them?  Can  they 
render  any  important  service  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  in  the  present  orislB  of  her 
fortnnee?  Beformers  of  a  utilitarian  turn  generally  answer  this  question  by  pro- 
posing to  retain  a  few  (at  most,  one  Cathedral  for  every  existing  Bishop),  and  to 
allow  the  rest,  about  twenty  in  number,  to  be  dissolved,  or  to  die  out. 
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My  object  in  aooepting  the  inTitation  of  your  Committee,  and  eomiTig  haie 
to-day,  WEB  to  ask  for  the  sympathy  and  support  of  this  great  Choroh  CongreaB, 
while  I  protest  against  such  a  suicidal  policy,  and  claim  for  these  ancient  Oathedrd 
institutions  their  proper  place,  not  merely  as  historic  links  with  the  past,  but  as 
the  most  effective  instruments  that  can  be  used  for  maintaining  the  effidancy  of 
the  Church  in  Ireland. 

The  exclusiye  reliance  upon  the  parochial  system,  as  the  one  efficient  mode  of 
Church  action,  is  one  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  superstitions  of  the  nineteenth 
eentuiy.  The  parochial  system  has  great  and  manifest  merits,  but  it  has 
notoriously  failed  to  do  all  the  Church's  work.  It  has,  when  used  exdnslTely,  one 
great  inherent  defect.  It  tends  to  the  separation,  and  sometimes  to  the  disinte- 
gratiou,  of  Church  action.  No  doubt,  it  embraces  all ;  but  it  tends,  in  general,  to 
a  monotonous  dead  leyel  of  dull  uniformity.  In  Ireland,  the  parochial  system  has 
been  so  far  complete,  that  it  has  covered  the  whole  country,  and,  consequently, 
has  been  reproached  with  being  redundant,  and  too  ponderous  for  the  work  which 
it  had  to  do.  On  account  of  the  Church  population  being  sparse,  and  seattered 
over  wide  districts,  the  tendency  of  the  system  to  separation  and  isolation  was 
greatly  aggravated.  Parochial  work  resolved  itself  into  the  efforts  of  individuals 
to  benefit  individuals  or  families.  Organization  within  the  parish  was  generally 
impossible ;  co-operation  with  brother  clergy  was  difficult  and  rare.  But  what  will 
henceforward  be  the  state  of  things  ?  The  number  of  the  Clergy,  at  least  in  three 
provinces  of  Ireland,  will  be  greatly  diminished,  and  their  distance  from  one 
another  proportionally  increased.  In  many  cases,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  Clergyman 
will  have  to  act  more  as  a  travelling  Missionary  than  as  a  resident  Pastor.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  we  must  seek  to  supply,  from  some  other  source,  the 
strength  and  unity,  which  is  manifestly  not  to  be  expected  from  a  parochial  ^tem 
thus  weakened  and  disintegrated. 

Let  us,  then,  remember  that  the  parochial  Eiystem  is  not  the  oldest  form  ol 
Church  organization.  The  primitive  arrangement  made  the  diocese,  not  the 
parish,  the  unit  of  Church  action.  But  in  those  days  a  diocese  was  little  mors 
than  a  populous  parish.  One  Bishop  presided  over  every  Christian  city;  and, 
though  he  might  be  assisted  in  his  work  by  a  large  staff  of  Presbyters  and 
Deacons,  his  authority  was  not  divided.  He  was  the  Pastor,  and  his  Cathedral  the 
Parish  Church  of  the  dty  and  its  suburbs.  Congregations,  when  gathered  in  the 
vicinity,  were  served  by  the  Clergy  of  the  Cathedral.  As  the  conquests  ot 
Christianity  extended,  and  the  Pagani^  or  villagers,  became  Christians,  Paston 
were  located  in  the  outlying  districts.  Thus  the  parochial  grew  out  of  the 
Cathedral  system.    It  supplemented,  but  was  still  subordinate  to  it. 

In  England  the  process  was  somewhat  different.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times  the 
Bishops  were  not  so  numerous,  but  there  were  several  Minsters  or  Collegiate 
Churches  in  the  same  diocese. 

I  extract  the  following  account  of  the  Minster  system,  from  Archdeacon 
Stopford's  **  Hand-book  of  Ecclesiastical  Law,**  p.  47-50. 

**  The  Minster  appears  first  in  the  laws  of  King  Willtread,  a.d.  694** *•  It 

appears  also  in  the  laws  of  Alfred  and  Ina.'* 

**It  is  clear  that  the  Minster  early  became  the  system  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church.  It  was  of  the  nature  of  a  Collegiate  Church,  having  cure  of  souls  in  a 
large  district ;  and  differed  from  the  purely  Diocesan  system  in  that  there  wers 
several  Minsters  in  a  Diocese,  each  having  its  own  district,  and  ruled  by  its  own 
Abbott  who  was  subject  to  the  Bishop.*' 

"  All  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  were  bound  to  pay  all  tithes  and  Choroh  don 
to  the  Minster.** 
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"The  first  relaxation  of  the  Minster  system  in  England  'was  the  oonoession 
(aboat  A.  n.  970),  that  a  Thane  who  had  a  Ghnroh  with  a  borial  place ....  might  pay 
one-third  of  his  tithe  to  his  own  Ghnrch,  and  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  tithe, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Ghnroh  dues,  to  the  Minster." 

The  parochial  system  grew  np  gradoally  and  slowly  aronnd  the  Minsters,  but  it 
did  not  supersede  them  till  the  Minsters  assumed  a  monastic  character.  It  was  the 
oormpting  infinence  of  monasticism  which  made  the  Minsters  Tolantarily  cut  them- 
selyes  off  from  the  cure  of  souls,  and  the  active  Diocesan  life,  which  had  before  spe- 
cially appertained  to  them,  and  choose  a  life  of  retirement  instead.  This  led  to  a 
further  ooiruption  of  the  system.  The  Abbots  laboured  to  make  themseWes  and  their 
Monastic  Colleges  as  independent  as  possible  of  Episcopal  control. 

Thus  in  Monasticism  we  find  the  origin  of  the  two  anomalies  which  appear  in 
eyery  bill  of  indictment  against  the  En^sh  Gathedrals.  The  first  is  that  they  are 
praetically  cut  off  from  the  actiTC  work  of  the  Diocese,  and  take  "no  part  in 
cure  of  souls.  The  other  is  that  they  constitute  an  imperium  in  imperto,  fatal  to 
the  unity  of  Diocesan  action,  the  Bishop  being  sometimes  unable  to  demand 
the  use  of  the  Church  in  which  his  throne  stands,  and  having  no  right  to  interfere 
in  its  management  except  by  an  occasional  visitation. 

In  Ireland,  the  Gathedrals  which  still  remain  are  the  remnants  of  a  system 
resembling  the  Minster  system  of  England,  except  that  they  were  really 
Cathedrals,  each  the  seat  of  a  Bishop.  They  fell  into  the  back  ground  when  a 
complete  parochial  system  was  established.  Now,  that  the  endowments  of  that 
parochial  system  are  withdrawn,  we  have  two  alternatives  to  fall  back  upon,  in 
accordance  with  our  diminished  means.  Which  shaU  we  choose  ?  (1)  ShaU  we  be 
satisfied  with  attenuating  the  parochial  system,  so  as  to  spread  a  thin  and  weak 
eodesiastical  plaster  over  the  whole  countxy?  or  (2)  shall  we  revive  the  Cathedral 
system,  which  prevailed  when  the  whole  population  was  probably  less  than  the 
despised  700,000,  which  now  form  the  roll  of  Church  members  in  Ireland  ? 

I  maintain  that  our  first  care  should  be  to  strengthen  the  Church  in  certain 
centres  of  thought  and  action,  not  by  founding  monastic  establishments,  but  by 
reanimating  our  Cathedral  institutions,  and  making  them,  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  Bishops,  the  centres  of  missionaxy  work  and  religious  action  in  their 
several  dioceses.  If  we  wish  to  warm  a  large  room  we  pile  up  the  coals  in  the 
grate,  where  they  will  bum  brightly  by  mutual  contact ;  if  we  distribute  them,  and 
place  each  coal  separately  in  a  different  part  of  the  room,  the  fiame  will  expire,  and, 
instead  of  an  equally  diffused  heat,  the  result  will  be  general  cold  and  darkness. 

To  effect  the  object  proposed,  the  capitular  bodies  must  include  a  number  of 
Clergymen  resident  in  one  place,  organized  and  acting  in  concert  under  the  Bishop. 
While  maintaining  a  higher  type  of  service  in  their  Cathedral  Church,  and  all 
meeting  there  at  certain  services  during  the  week,  they  would  be  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  services,  and  the  pastoral  work  of  all  the  neighbouring  districts,  besides 
having  to  render  assistance  occasionally  to  the  more  distant  parishes.  The  young 
men  ordained  for  the  diocese  would  naturally  all  commence  their  ministry  in  the 
service  of  their  Cathedral,  and  would  thus  be  prepared  and  tested  before  they  were 
entrusted  with  the  separate  responsibility  of  an  independent  cure.  And  evnn  when 
sent  to  an  outlying  post,  they  might  remain  members  of  the  Cathedral,  to  which 
they  would  still  look  as  their  centre  and  rallying  point.  Such  a  scheme  is  neither 
visionazy  nor  tmpraotical,  but  is  at  once  the  most  effectual  and  economical  mode  of 
disposing  the  diminished  forces  that  remain  to  the  Church. 

For  such  a  purpose  the  number  of  our  Cathedrals  is  not  excessive.  They 
average  one  for  eveiy  county.  It  is  true  that  they  are  more  numerous  than  our 
Bishops,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  Bishop  ruling  over  more  than  one 
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Cathedral.  In  the  ease  of  Glonoester  and  Biigtol,  yon  haTe  an  example  in  England 
of  an  arrangement  whioh  is  so  common  in  Ireland.  But  if  thiB  be  an  evil,  would 
it  not  be  better  to  '*  leTel-np  "  onr  Episcopate  to  the  number  of  our  Oatbedrals, 
than  to  **  level  down"  the  OathedralB  which  we  still  retain.  To  carry  ont  the  system 
proposed,  it  may  be  necessary,  in  some  instances,  to  transfer  the  Cathedral  body 
to  a  position  more  suitable  to  the  active  functions  that  are  to  be  allotted  to  them. 
This  would  rarely,  if  ever,  be  required  where  there  is  a  fabric  of  any  architectnnl 
merit  to  be  abandoned.  But,  in  all  cases,  the  ancient  historic  names  ought  to 
be  retained.-  Names  like  Ardfert,  Eillalla,  Clonmaonoise,  Clogher,  and  Baphoe, 
may  sound  strange  in  English  ears,  but  they  are  very  dear  to  Irish  Churchmen. 
These  names  bind  us  to  the  earlier  and  purer  days  of  the  Irish  Church.  They 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  times  when  Bishops  and  Chapters  were  not 
trimmed  by  a  parliamentary  pruning  knife  into  an  unnatural  symmetry,  but  were 
suffered  to'  flourish  wherever  they  could  find  congenial  soil,  and  to  extend  thdr 
branches  far  and  wide,  for  the  shelter  and  sustenance  of  all. 

I  advocate  then,  and  I  invite  this  great  Congress  to  support  me  in  advocating, 
the  careful  preservation  and  reorganization  of  the  Cathedral  bodies  in  Ireland,  as 
the  best  means  of  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  present  crisis,  and  of  preserring 
the  Irish  Church  from  the  level  monotony  and  cold  isolation  of  a  disjointed  and 
weakened  parochial  system. 

The  Bev.  Canon  Tbbvor:  —  Ifr.  Archdeacon,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen.  I  wse 
very  glad  to  hear  the  Dean  of  Chester  introduce  this  question  as  one  affeetmg 
the  capacities  of  our  Cathedrals,  not  so  much  as  isolated  and  independent 
institutions,  or  places  of  worship  and  study,  as  in  relation  to  the  whole  Diocesan 
and  Parochial  functions  of  the  Church.  This  appears  to  me  obviously  the 
only  practical  point  of  view,  from  which  the  matter  can  be  viewed  with  hope  for 
the  future.  These  considerations  were  carefully  attended  to  in  the  original  con- 
stitution of  our  Cathedrals.  The  Dean  has  spoken  of  a  Cathedral  of  the  New 
foundation.  I  am  connected  with  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral  of  this  province, 
which  is  one  of  the  Old  foundation,  and  I  would  venture  to  remind  you  that,  in 
all  these  cases,  the  ** generic  similitude'*  of  the  Cathedrals  was  Bimply  this.  They 
were  anciently  the  Churches  of  the  Bishops ;  they  were  the  Mother  Churches  of 
the  Diocese ;  they  were  in  the  charge  of  a  numerous  body  of  Canons,  eveiy  one  of 
whom  was  bound  to  residence ;  and  in  that  day,  when  they  called  a  spade  a  ^>ade, 
residence  did  not  mean  three-quarters  of  a  years*  absence  from  the  Cathedral,  and 
nothing  to  do  during  the  other  quarter.  The  nxmibers  of  the  Chapters  seems  to  be 
insufficiently  understood;  they  seldom  numbered,  in  the  old  constitution,  leas 
than  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  members,  often  as  many  as  sixty  or  seventy.  AH 
these  had  their  Vicars  Choral,  and  the  whole  of  this  large  body  of  Clergy  v^ 
bound  to  continuous  residence,  and  did  actually  discharge  continuous  residence,  at 
the  Cathedral  Church.  The  result  was  that  they  supplied  the  Bishop  with  a  Conneili 
and  the  Church  with  Ministers  for  daily  prayers,  for  diligent  and  frequent  preach- 
ing, and  for  abundant  and  multiplied  celebrations  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  They 
supplied  the  whole  Church  with  students  and  divines ;  they  supplied  the  Diooeee 
with  a  kind  of  representative  body,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Chapters  obtained 
the  right  to  elect  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  But  this  was  not  alL  Every- 
one  of  these  Canonn,  so  bound  to  residence  at  the  Cathedral,  held  a  Prebeod 
in  some  part  or  other  of  the  Diocese  ;  these  were  not  what  we  now  call 
parochial  charges,  yet  they  were  something  more  than  Cathedral  endowments.  T^ 
Prebendary  was  bound  to  find  a  Vicar  or  Curate  for  the  discharge  of  the  Parochial 
duties  of  the  place  where  Ms  Prebend  lay,  and  he  retained  himself  the  responsibili^ 
of  direoting  and  overseeing  that  clergyman  as  his  Ordinary ;  as  I  understand  it,  the 
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Frebendaiy  was  himself  respoxudble  to  the  Chapter  and  the  BiBhop,  for  the  exer- 
QiBe  of  that  anthority,  and  for  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  place  whence  his 
endowments  were  drawn.  This  seems  to  me  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  very  tolerable 
ijstem  of  Diooesan  and  Parochial  action.  It,  no  doa.bt,  was  fall  of  defects,  as  of 
oonrBe  everything  in  the  dark  ages  was,  but  I  take  upon  myself  to  say  that,  dark  as 
the  age  was,  the  original  oonstitution  was  infinitely  superior  to  any  thing  which 
has  been  left  to  us  by  the  Beformers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  have  heard  an 
eminent  Prelate  describe  the  Cathedral  Church  as  the  only  Church  in  the  Diocese 
in  which  the  Bishop  has  no  authority.  Another  is  said  to  have  complained  that, 
whenever  he  wished  to  consult  his  Chapter,  the  Chapter  invariably  proved  only 
m-vene.  The  disruption  of  Diocesan  relations  has  been  exhibited  in  the  most 
unpleasant  forms.  Instead  of  that  large  class  of  residential  Clergymen  to  whom 
I  have  adverted,  the  attendance  has  been  reduced  in,  I  dare  say,  all  our  Cathedrals 
down  to  a  Dean,  sitting  at  one  end  of  a  long  row  of  empty  stalls  on  one  side  of  the 
Choir,  and  a  single  Canon  in  residence,  sitting  at  the  end  of  a  long  row  of  empty 
stalls,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Choir.  This  poor  Canon  in  residence  has 
lately  been  described,  by  an  eminent  dignitary  of  the  Church,  as  a  man  who 
receives  a  thousand  a  year,  for  doing  nothing  but  eating  white  soup.  Now,  as  the 
venerable  gentleman  who  made  that  remark  is  an  advocate  of  temperance,  I  think 
myself  bound  to  say  he  ought  to  avoid  exaggerations.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
Teiy  few  Canons  in  En^^and  at  all  who  get  a  thousand  a  year ;  from  £500  to  £800  is 
about  the  general  figure ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  I  take  it  upon  myself  to  say,  that 
a  great  deal  more  than  white  soup  is  eaten  by  all  the  Canons  in  England.  I  don't 
myself  believe  that  there  is  one  single  Canon  in  the  kingdom,  who,  as  a  rule, 
eonfines  himself  to  that  elegant,  but  rather  indigestible  article  of  food.  It  is 
possible  indeed  that  the  Archdeacon  was  speaking  figuratively,  and  meant  to 
describe  the  quality  of  the  spiritual  food  which  Canons  in  residence  imbibe,  or 
distribute  to  the  people  around  them ;  and,  if  that  is  the  case,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
correct  him,  because,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes.  Canons  in  residence  have  no 
spiritual  duties  at  aU.  In  the  Cathedral  at  Tork,  there  was  one  sermon  in  the 
year  to  be  provided  by  the  four  residentiaries  among  them,  but  her  Majesty, 
with  a  gracious  and  singular  consideration  for  the  burdens  of  the  Clergy,  has 
abolished  the  anniversary  on  which  that  sermon  was  preached,  and  that  duty 
no  longer  exists.  At  the  same  time,  the  city  of  Tork  has  a  population  of  from 
tortj  to  fifty  thousand  people ;  and  in  that  city,  there  are  twenty-six  Parish  Clergy- 
men, to  whom  the  whole  cure  of  souls  is  confided.  So  that  we  have  this  astonishing 
anomaly  of  a  great  Church,  which  had  formerly  a  large  staff  of  Teachers,  and 
every  requisite  for  grand  ceremonial  worship,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  city 
which  still  has  a  large  staff  of  Parochial  Ministers,  to  whom  the  charge  of 
the  people  is  confided,  on  the  other  hand.  The  Church  is  on  one  side,  and  the 
people  on  the  other,  and  a  rigid  solid  wall  between  the  two.  The  Canons  or 
the  Dean  cannot  go  out  of  the  Cathedral  Church,  without  invading  the  Parish 
of  a  brother  Clergyman;  and  a  Parochial  Clergyman  cannot  see  the  Cathedral 
flourish  without  finding  his  congregation  diminish,  and  the  parochial  charities 
waste  away.  I  have  not  the  time  to  explain  the  discord  in  detail.  I  can  only  beg 
of  you  to  believe,  on  my  solemn  word,  as  one  who  for  twenty  years  has  been 
contending  with  these  two  characters,  being  myself  one  of  the  Canons  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  also  one  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  of  the  city — that,  with  all  my 
love  of  the  Cathedral,  I  could  not  reconcile  its  action  with  the  higher  claims  of 
the  Parish ;  and,  after  spending  the  best  part  of  my  life  in  the  hopeless  conflict,  I 
have  resigned  my  charge,  and  left  the  dty.  If  there  is  to  be  any  reform  —  the 
Dean  of  Chester  is  a  young  reformer  in  Cathedral  matters.    I  have  been  tiying  at 
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them  for  twenty  years  ;  and  I  venture  to  Bay  there  is  no  poesibOity  of  any 
reform  unless  the  number  of  residentiaiy  Canons  be  largely  increased.  Then 
most  be  ten  or  twelve,  at  least,  resident  all  the  year  roond  at  the  Ghnreh,  to 
oonstitnte  proper  supply  for  the  duties  which  have  been  mentioned.  I  venture 
to  say  too  that  the  sum  total  of  the  number  of  Chapters  at  large  must  be 
restored,  and  all  m  turn  go  into  residence,  in  order  to  bridge  over  the  eniA 
gap  I  have  spoken  of.  Nay,  I  am  prepared  to  say,  "  Give  up  the  Paroefaiftl 
system  altogether  in  the  Cathedral  cities,  and  let  the  Chapter  take,  as  a  ooUegiate 
body,  the  entire  charge  and  care  of  the  Cathedral  city."  That  is  the  only  chanee 
that  I  can  see  of  improvement  in  a  Cathedral  city.  There  was  an  utteranee  of 
sentiment  given,  and  received  with  some  applause  yesterday,  to  which  I  would  eall 
the  speaker's  attention.  Mr.  Clabon  spoke  of  the  sinecures  of  the  Cathedxals 
being  applied  to  other  purposes.  I  believe  the  thing  lying  at  the  root  of  all  oar 
Cathedral  inactivity  is  the  want  of  money.  The  Cathedrals  have  been  pauperized 
ever  since  the  Beformation;  there  has  been  no  other  system  adopted  but  I>r. 
Sangrado*s  bleeding  and  hot  water ;  if  you  bleed  the  Cathedrals  any  more,  they  will 
die.  At  present,  they  are  so  mutilated,  as  to  be  a  blot  and  a  reproach  to  our  system  ; 
if  you  take  away  one  single  farthing,  you  will  destroy  every  possibility  of  reform - 
How  many,  who  talk  in  this  way,  know  the  actual  expenses  of  a  Cathedral  T  that  it 
takes  a  thousand  a  year  to  keep  up  the  ordinary  repairs  of  York  Minster  ? — and 
the  fabric  fund  is  nothing  like  that  amount.  Do  they  know  that,  in  many  of  onr 
Cathedrals,  there  is  not  enough  money  to  pay  a  moderate  Choir?  There  aze 
continual  shifts  resorted  to  to  obtain  voluntary  contributions  for  a  Church, 
which  ought  to  be  abundant  in  wealth,  as  in  the  continuity  and  grandness  of  its 
worship.  Give  up  the  idea  that  any  money  can  be  got  from  the  Cathedral 
Churches;  rather  give  back  to  them  a  considerable  portion  of  what  has  been 
taken  away  under  the  idea  of  reform.  If  the  Dean  of  Chester,  or  any  other 
person  now  devoted  to  Cathedral  reform,  hopes  to  increase  the  oapacitiea  of 
Cathedrals,  he  must  do  his  best  to  get  the  legislation  of  the  Ecdesiastioal  Cam* 
mission,  and  all  its  ideas,  dean  blotted  out,  and  every  act  of  Parliament 
within  the  last  thirty  years  with  reference  to  Cathedrals  repealed.  Then,  if  he 
carry  the  Legislature  with  him,  let  him  turn  his  back  on  that  whole  oonrse  of 
legislation,  and  walk  directly  in  the  opposite  way.  There  may  then  be  a  ohanee 
of  restoring  the  Cathedrals  to  something  like  the  position  which  they  were 
meant  to  hold,  and  which  they  might  still  hold,  if  England's  mind  had  not  been 
stricken  with  a  weariness  of  its  National  Church  and  her  good  old  Parochial  and 
Diocesan  system. 

A.  J.  B.  Berestord  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P. :  —  All  things  are  bright  and  grand  about 
this  Congress ;  the  hall  down  stairs  is  gorgeous,  the  gathering  ample,  the  provision 
sufficient,  nay  magnificent,  the  reception  hearty.  Well,  your  reception  might  have 
been  as  hearty,  your  papers  might  have  been  as  good,  your  intentions  might  haTo 
been  as  laudable ;  but  if,  instead  of  this  great  concert  room,  and  the  greater  hall 
downstairs,  you  had  had  a  few  stuffy  national  schools,  and  one  or  two  private  rooms 
behind  the  bar  of  some  inn  to  offer  to  us,  what  would  our  Congress  have  been  f 
This  is  a  lesson  on  which  I  mean  to  dwell.  Liverpool  in  its  civic  capacity  pos- 
sesses, in  its  religious  wants,  a  great  tangible  representation  of  its  wealth,  its  gran* 
deur,  its  vigour.  It  is  the  law  of  common  sense,  the  law  of  corporate  self-respeet, 
which  has  made  this  city  build  St.  George*s  Hall ;  and  I  ask  you  if  it  is  not  the  law 
of  self-disrespect,  and  the  law  of  common  nonsense,  which  says  the  Church  of  God 
shall  not  have  a  co-relative  institution,  a  co-relative  building  in  its  service.  ?  A  town 
hall,  a  royal  palace,  the  houses  of  legislature — all  these  grand  and  good  things 
bekmg  to  the  republic  of  the  world.    The  Civitas  Dei  must  also  have  its  oentral 
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point;  and  it  is  to  this  primaiy  law  of  human  nature,  this  idea  which  appeals  to  our 
ideas  of  discipline,  of  organization,  of  oonoentrated  power,  and  of  the  offering  of  the 
holy  and  the  beautif  ol,  to  The  All  Holy  and  The  All  Good,  that  the  Cathedral  system 
of  God*s  Universal  Chnrch  owes  its  origin.  You  talk  of  Church  extension;  no 
man  is  a  greater  Church  extender  than  I  am.  Yon  talk  of  increased  spiritual 
benefits;  increase  them  if  yon  may,  but  increase  them  from  the  centre,  and 
np  to  the  oiroamference.  Do  not  cat  down  the  great  motive  power  which 
ought  to  set  the  diocese  in  motion — the  Cathedral  in  connection,  the  Biahop 
and  the  chapter  and  chapter  meetings,  and  choral  services,  and  holy  communions, 
and  sacred  gatherings  within  the  Minster  walls.  We  heard  much  yesterday-— 
words  of  love,  words  of  wisdom,  words  of  power — about  Diocesan  organization, 
Arohidiaconal  organization!  Buri-diaoonal  organization.  I  accept  them  all,  bat  I 
aay  that  in  the  well  ordered  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  there  must 
be  something  central  to  bind  them  together,  something  more  regulating,  some- 
thing if  you  please  more  artificial  than  the  mere  autocracy  of  the  one  Bishop, 
whatever,  and  how  great,  his  holy  functions  are.  Thai  organization,  the  central, 
the  regulating,  the  conservative  organization  of  the  Church,  is  found  in  the 
Cathedral.  The  Cathedral  Chapter  is  the  Bishop's  council,  and  the  Cathedral 
building  the  natural  place  of  capitular  and  of  diocesan  meeting ;  the  Cathedral 
is  the  institution  which  regulates  the  worship  of  the  diocese;  it  should  be  the 
school  of  sacred  learning)  the  school  of  sacred  music,  the  place  where  evezy 
charitable  and  eveiy  financial  organization  finds  its  place  of  conference,  of 
encouragement,  of  meeting  for  mutual  counsel.  Let  me  say  a  few  words 
without  offence*  I  began  with  thanking  you,  and  I  thank  you  again,  for 
the  welcome  you  have  given  us  in  this  halL  Had  there  been  a  Minster  in 
Liverpool,  what  a  welcome  you  might  have  given  us  yesterday  morning.  Con- 
jure up  the  building  in  your  own  eyes,  the  long-drawn  aisle,  the  lofty  nave,  the 
spacious  choir,  the  musical  services,  not  as  it  were  dealt  out  from  a  gallery  above 
oar  heads^  but  pealing  down  from  a  broad-stalled  choir.  Fancy  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God,  conducted  by  the  Cathedral  choir  of  Liverpool,  backed  by  the 
ehoirs  of  its  various  daughter  Churches,  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  the  Clergy 
of  the  town,  the  heads  of  all  those  many  charitable  and  educational  institu- 
tions, of  which  your  town  is  so  justly  proud,  all  of  them  connected  by  a  consti- 
tutional tie  as  members  of  a  great  Cathedral  chapter.  What  a  day  that  would 
have  been  to  us,  if  we  could  have  had  such  a  service  at  such  a  Minster,  and  one  by 
one  advanced  in  the  holiest  of  all  worship  to  the  altar  of  our  God,  as  the 
commencement  of  the  Congress.  And  would  the  benefit  of  such  a  communion 
have  ended  with  that  one  day's  celebration  ?  You  know  very  well  how  many  differ- 
ences— laudable  differences  it  may  be,  but  differences  all  the  same  —  how  many 
different  views,  how  many  different  plans  for  doing  God's  work,  circulate  in  the 
minds  of  Churchmen;  and  if  there  were  one  central,  one  regulating  institution, 
one  home  and  refuge  for  all,  what  zeal,  what  love  and  confidence,  what  con- 
centration of  force,  would  not  be  generated.  You  say  I  am  drawing  an  ideal 
picture;  I  mean  to  do  so.  If,  when  we  talk  of  the  capabilities  of  our 
Cathedrals,  we  talk  of  the  capabilities  of  those  which  already  exist  in  Eng- 
land, we  are  mere  antiquarians.  If  the  Cathedral  system  is  worth  anything, 
and  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  providential  accidents  of  the  universal  Church, 
it  must  be  a  germinating  and  increasing  institution.  If  the  Cathedral  system  is 
worth  anything,  at  least  every  county  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  every 
town  of  one  hundred  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  of  the 
province  of  York,  must  have,  or  ought  to  have,  its  Cathedral ;  and  it  is  to  that 
Cathedral  of  the  future,  to  that  organization  which  must  be  set  up  one  of  these  days 
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in  thoie  towne,  that  I  look,  whilst  at  the  same  time  I  say  that  the  fini  experlmnt 
must  be  tried  in  the  Cathedrals  that  already  exist.  On  these  points  I  hate  besn 
spared  the  neeessityof  saying  nearly  all  I  intended  to  say,  as  my  Mend,  the  I>eanof 
Gashel  has  kindly  referred  to  a  book  which  1  wrote  some  time  ago.  I  skated 
in  that  work  that  Cathedrals  were  an  institution,  and  also  a  hoilding.  The 
Dean  of  Chester  has  told  us  what  they  ought  to  be  as  an  institution ;  Mr.  Stresk 
has  painted  what  they  ought  to  be  as  a  building;  and  I  may  say  that  I  aeoepi 
generally  and  I  belieye  almost  without  exception,  what  both  the  Dean  and 
Mr.  Street  have  said.  What  each  has  said  perfectly  fits  into  the  other  esMy 
by  a  happy  aoddent.  Each  of  them  only  took  one  side  of  the  great  questioii, 
which  has  two  sides,  and  each  of  them  worked  it  out  thorougjhly  well.  Then 
take  your  ideal  Cathedral  and  build  it,  and  who  wiH  say  that  with  this  Eng- 
lish people  of  ours — ^naturally  so  sensible,  naturally  so  generous — this  institutioa 
put  before  them  as  it  ought  to  be — the  Cathedral — will  not  be  accepted  as  a  great 
want  of  the  future,  as  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  not  cat  and  pared 
down  to  suit  eontempor^ry  theories  in  popular  reriews.  The  two  Archdeacons,  iHio 
ought  to  be  the  greatest  trayellers  in  the  diocese,  are,  we  are  told,  to  be  the  two 
persons  nailed  down  to  be  residentiaries,  and  all  that  glorious  service  of  Ood  whieh 
is  the  privilege  of  the  Christian  soul,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  eveiy 
Christian  man  to  encourage,  is  put  into  Uie  hands  of  a  few  stipendiaries. 
That  study  of  sacred  and  ancient  theological  lore,  which  all  of  us  must  see  that 
we  as  a  Church  are  vezy  deficient  in,  and  which  has  been  so  admirably  pleaded 
for  in  a  pamphlet  by  the  Dean  of  Norwich,  is  made  impossible  in  the  cential 
Church  of  the  diocese.  But  I  will  not  pursue  this  picture ;  I  would  rather  saj 
something  positive,  than  criticise  whet  I  do  not  beUere  is  accepted  by  any  lar^s 
body  of  men  as  the  coming  panacea  for  the  Cathedral  disease.  I  say  the 
Cathedral  system  ought  to  be  various,  ought  to  be  elastic,  ought  to  be  enlaiged. 
The  miserable  legislation  of  William  the  Fourth's  reign  out  the  Cathedrals  down 
to  a  unifonn  standard,  a  few  Canons  with  no  definite  duties.  Why  should  eveiy 
Cathedral  be  cut  upon  the  same  pattern,  any  more  than  all  men's  faces  should  be 
drawn  on  the  same  line.  Let  it  be  understood  that  the  Cathedral  Chapter  in  eeeh 
and  every  case  is  to  combine  all  the  functions  appertaining  to  its  institution,  all 
the  duties  to  God  as  to  the  form  of  His  worship,  to  man  as  to  the  administration 
of  the  Church  which  the  diocese  requires ;  the  rural  Cathedral  having  one  form 
of  organisation,  the  town  one  another,  but  all  of  them  subordinate  to  the  Bishop, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  diocese  and  its  many  wants,  and  the  Cathedral  system 
will,  as  I  say,  be  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view  the  regulating  centie  of  the 
whole  work  of  the  Church  in  the  district.  Every  sacred  duty  of  spiritual  super- 
vision, every  high  obligation  of  perpetual  and  most  solenm  worship  will  grow  up 
about  the  Cathedral,  and  spread  throughout  the  diocese.  I  will  not  expatiate 
upon  that  picture ;  that  is  a  matter  I  leave  to  you  to  refieot  upon.  I  leave  to 
you  to  work  out;  and  I  sit  down  now  in  the  earnest  prayer  and  confident  hope 
that  some  of  us  in  this  room  now  may  live  to  see  —  if  not  in  the  technical  sense 
of  the  word  a  Cathedral  in  this  city — yet  Liverpool  doing  its  duty  to  Ahnif^ 
Ood,  as  the  second  richest,  second  greatest  town  of  our  empire,  by  raising  the 
spires  and  pinnacles  of  a  Minster — a  great,  well -organised  central  Chureh— 
which  it  is  her  duty  to  raise,  if  she  feels  her  responsibility  to  the  Almi^ty 
Ood  who  has  blessed  her  vrith  her  greatness,  blessed  her  with  her  wealihf 
blessed  her  vrith  prosperity,   blessed  her  vrith  her  proud  historic  name. 

JoBn  M.  CiiABOR,  Esq. :  —  As  the  Dean  of  Chester  has  referied  to  the  paper  I 
read  on  Tuesday,  I  am  anxious  to  say  that  I  don't  vrish  to  abolish  Deans  and 
Canons,  and  dont  wish,  in  any  way,  to  take  avray  their  revenues.     I  mmij 
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to  ntilifie  the  emzpluB  of  their  lahoon  and  reTennes  in  ft   way,  to  some 

extent,  snoh  as  Canon  Trevor  has  described.     Let  me  remind  yon  what  the 

]«eeent  constitntion  of  Deans  and  Canons  in  our  Cathedrals  is ;  and  let  me  say 

that  I  belieye  the  appointments  have  always  been  most  admirable.    Ton  have  only 

to  look  aronnd  this  platform  to  see  what  an  extent  of  ability  and  high  charaeter 

yon  have  in  the  Deans  and  Canons  of  onr  Cathedrals.    My  only  point  is,  that 

they  have  yeiy  little  of  strict  work  to  do,  bat  I  shall  not  go  into  details.    Mr.  Street 

began  by  saying  we  might  rednoe  the  number  of  the  officers  of  the  Cathedrals, 

thongh  he  ended  by  saying  we  mnst  increase  them ;  and  Canon  Trevor  described 

lour  Canons  as  having  between  them  one  sermon  to  preach  in  a  year,  which  had 

been  taken  away  from  them ;  I  venture  to  say,  as  an  Englishman  of  common 

aense,  that  the  Deans  and  Canons  of  our  Cathedrals  have  not  duties  enough  to 

employ  their  time,  and  that  it  might  be  advantageously  made  use  of   in  the 

diocese  at  large.    Let  me  ask  your  attention  to  three  points.    First,  the  Epis- 

oopate  mnst  be  inereaaed.    Most  of  the  duties  of  the  Bishops  are  neglected,  simply 

because  they  cannot  find  time  to  attend  to  them.    I  don*t  blame  them,  they 

cannot  attend  to  them.    That  is  a  point  on  which,  I  think,  we  shall  all  agree. 

Secondly,  I  don't  think  we  should  increase  l^e  number  of  such  Bishops  as  we 

have  now.    Bishops  of  that  high  character  and  position  must  not  be  increased. 

Thirdly,  we  must  not  decrease  the  status  of  those  twenty-six  men.  In  every  station 

we  must  have  heads ;  they  must  have  a  settlement  and  position,  and  we  cannot  take 

away  materially  from  their  incomes.    Then,  where  are  we  to  go  ?    I  say  we  have 

surplus  energy,  and  labour,  and  income  in  our  Cathedrabi,  and  I  put  the  two  things 

together.     We  want  energy  in  the  Diocese  ;  we  have  surplus  energy  in  the 

Cathedrals;     '* Bring  them  together."     I  don't  mean  to  say  that   the  Deans 

aod  Canons,  just  as  they  are,  are  to  go  out  into  the  diocese ;  the  system  wants 

xe-organisation.    Suppose  we  had  to  construct  from  our  Decanal  system  a  new 

fltystem,  should  we  not  be  able  to  make  Bishops  and  Suffragan  Bishops,  and 

make  the  Cathedrals  the  centre  of  their  Bishoprics ;  and  could  not  we  make  out  of 

onr  present  system  a  much  grander  system  than  we  have.     I  would  have  every 

Church  in  this  kingdom  open  every  day,  and  all  day,  so  that  the  man  of  business, 

the  farmer,  or  the  labourer,  as  he  passes  the  door,  might  go  in  and  say  a  prayer.    I 

don't  wish  to  detract  from  the  capabilities  of  our  Cathedrals.    Let  us  have  M 

many  services  as  we  can  in  them,  and  make  them  the  centres  of  diocesan  life ;  but 

this  may  be  all  done,  and  yet  surplus  energy  be  left  to  be  utilised  in  the  Diocese. 

I  only  wish  to  make  our  Church  of  England  what  it  ought  to  be. 

The  Dean  of  Elt: — Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  (Gentlemen,  I  so  very  much 
prefer  being  taught  to  being  a  teacher,  that  I  should  willingly  have  sat  quiet  this 
evening,  had  it  not  been  that  the  subject  was  one  which  came  in  such  a  peculiar 
manner  home  to  myself,  as  the  guardian  of  one  of  our  principal,  and,  I  think  I 
may  say,  our  most  beautiful  Cathedrals,  that  I  felt  it  was  almost  necessaiy 
that  I  should  say  a  word  or  two  upon  it.  Now,  of  course,  speaking  as  I  do,  after 
five  or  six  who  have  gone  before,  the  greater  number  of  things  that  would  have 
occurred  to  one  to  say,  have  been  already  said;  and  I  would  simply  observe, 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  view  which  the  Dean  of  Chester  gave  us  on  the  general 
condition  of  the  question,  was  precisely  the  right  view,  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  statement  in  his  paper  from  which  I  should  be  disposed  to  dissent. 
But  the  matter  has  lately  come  particularly  before  public  notice,  and  this  is  one 
reason  which  led  me  to  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two,  in  consequence  of  a  certain 
meeting  of  Deans,  which  took  place  at  Lambeth  some  time  ago.  The  two  Arch- 
bishops of  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  Tork  adopted  what,  I  confess,  seems  to 
me  a  very  rational  and  proper  plan.    Th^  thought  something  might  be  done  in 
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the  way  of  diaonssion  oonoeming  Oathednds,  and  they  aeked  the  Deans  to  meet 
together  at  Lambeth  Palace,  and  talk  the  matter  over  in  a  friendly  way ;  and  I 
belieye  nothing  but  good  would  haye  resnlted  from  that  talking  over  of  the  mattei; 
had  it  not  been  that  nnfortnnately,  somehow  or  other,  the  meeting  leaked.  There 
was  evidently  a  leaky  Dean  amongst  ns.  Who  it  was  I  ooold  not  say  if  I  wonld, 
and  I  wonld  not  say  if  I  conld ;  bat  certainly,  we  sprang  a  leak,  and  the  eonae- 
qnenoe  was  that  the  papers,  religions,  and  irreligioos  too  I  dare  say,  were  full  of 
reports,  of  which  of  coarse  the  greater  part  were  false,  as  to  what  had  taken 
place  at  this  meeting.  Bat  the  resalt  has  been  to  stir  the  qaestion  ap  generaUly 
throaghoat  the  coontry,  and  we  have  had  two  or  three  veiy  remarkable 
schemes  of  reform.  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  in  the  world  cheaper 
than  a  reformer.  I  will  andertake  to  say  there  is  no  institution,  from  the  Honee 
of  Commons  down  to  the  simplest  institation  in  the  ooantiy,  which  yon  wonld  not 
find  fifty  people  prepared  to  reform  apon  almost  a  moment's  notice ;  and  the  onlj 
striking  thing  would  be  that,  like  the  schemes  of  which  we  have  heard  to  m 
certain  extent  tbis  evening,  the  plans  for  patting  things  on  a  proper  footing  woold 
almost  all  be  different  one  from  the  other.  There  have  been  several  remarkable 
schemes  pat  forward  in  print.  One  has  been  alladed  to  this  evening,  namely, 
that  by  my  friend  the  Dean  of  Canterbury.  He,  with  an  instinct  which  may 
be  perhaps  supposed  belongs  to  Deans,  thought  the  best  thing  wonld  be  to 
extinguish  the  Canons.  At  least,  he  said  he  did  not  want  to  extinguish  them — he 
only  wanted  to  convert  them.  But  this  was  quite  clear— that,  whatever  was 
done,  the  Dean  was  not  to  be  done  away  with.  I  received  this  morning,  by  poet, 
a  paper,  which  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  read :  only  first,  it  is  too  long,  and, 
secondly,  it  is  in  Latin.  The  whole  case,  as  between  the  Dean  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Canons,  has  been  put  by  some  unknown  friend,  in  a  most  ingenioas 
manner,  into  Latin  elegiacs— a  very  proper  kind  of  metre  for  the  poor  Canons. 
Then,  the  other  day,  I  had  a  pamphlet  sent  to  me  by  post.  It  is  by  Mr.  Stoart, 
of  St.  Mary's,  Munster  Square,  and  is  caUed  •*  Cathedral  Beform,  or  do  awi^y  with 
Deans."  Now  I,  as  a  Dean,  have  no  objection  to  be  done  away  with,  if  the  interests 
of  my  country  and  my  Church  require  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  quite 
certain  that  the  man  who  wrote  that  pamphlet  had  a  very— I  will  put  it  as  mildly 
as  I  can  —a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  subject  upon  which  he  was  writing.  His 
plan  was,  that  the  Dean  should  be  done  away  with,  and  that  the  Bishop  should 
become  Dean.  Now,  there  are  duties  —strange  as  it  may  appear  to  some  people  — 
even  for  a  Dean ;  and  one  of  those  duties,  and  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
important,  is  constant  attendance  upon  Divine  Service  in  the  Cathedral ;  and  I  am 
certain  of  tiiis,  that  whatever  you  may  do  with  regard  to  reform  in  the  Oathedials, 
you  wiU  never  get  the  performance  of  divine  service  as  it  should  be,  unless  tiie 
man  who  is  at  the  head  of  affairs  is  in  constant  attendance.  Those  two  sehemes 
8  eem  to  me  to  be  neither  of  them  exactty  what  we  want.  And  what  has  been  done 
for  Cathedrals  within  recent  times?  WeU,  reaUy,  there  has  been  only  one  thing  so 
far  as  I  know,  tiiat  has  at  aU  tended  to  remedy  the  evils  which  did  exist  in  our 
Cathedrals,  and  tiiat  one  tiling  has  been  tiie  insisting  by  Uw  upon  tiie  residence  of 
the  Deanduring  eight  months  in  tiie  yesx,  and  forbidding  him  to  hold  other  prefer- 
ment.  That,  I  think,  has  been  a  most  wholesome  tiling,  and  I  think  it  has  tended 
veiT  much  to  produce  that  new  Ufe  which  has  been  of  hite  years  tim>wn  into  our 
Cathedrs^  system,  and  to  the  increased  interest  taken  in  our  OatiiedraTbrpLp" 
aU  over  the  country.    There  is  a  notion  prevalent,  tiiat  ..hi.T^ZTio''^^ 
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CathednJfl  exist ;  and  it  is  a  pnipoee  which,  in  some  of  our  Oathednda,  it  would  be 
abeolxLtdy  impossible  to  oairy  out.  What  am  I  to  do  in  my  little  town  of  Ely  — 
the  whole  town  not  very  mnoh  bigger  than  St.  George's  Hall  7  If  the  great  use  of  a 
Cathedral  is  to  oollect  enormons  congregations,  we  have  nowhere  to  oolleot  them 
from,  unless  we  hire  special  trains,  and  have  them  brought  to  ns  from  a  distance. 
Bat  the  collecting  of  congregations  from  the  place  in  which  the  Cathedral  happens 
to  be  situated,  is  not  the  prime  purpose  for  which  Cathedrals  were  instituted.  The 
Cathedral  is  essentially  a  Diocesan  institution,  and  not  one  which  exists  for  the 
benefit  of  the  town  in  which  it  is  placed.  It  seems  to  me  our  best  hope  for  the 
futnre,  is  to  get  done  something  of  the  kind  which  was  indicated  by  the  Dean  of 
Chester ;  I  think  we  want  some  power  of  modifying  our  statutes  according  to  the 
individual  eharacter  of  the  Diocese  in  which  each  Cathedral  is  situated.  We  don't 
want  a  "  cut  and  dried"  legislation,  to  extend  to  every  one  of  the  Cathedrals.  If  we 
go  upon  that  principle,  most  assuredly  we  ahall  have  legislation  which  will 
absolutely  fail.  But,  if  only  this  simple  thing  were  done ;  if  the  power  were 
given — as  was  very  nearly  being  the  case  a  year  or  two  ago,  but,  unfortunately,  it 
fell  through, — if  the  power  were  given  of  presenting  a  scheme  to  an  Executive 
Commission,  to  be  carried  out  xmder  proper  regulations,  for  the  reform  of  different 
individual  Cathedral  institutions,  then,  I  believe,  there  would  be  little  more  to  be 
dofne.  One  of  the  most  important  difficulties,  after  all, —  and  this  you  will  never 
get  rid  of,  — is  to  be  foimd  in  the  question  of  Patronage.  The  appointments,  very 
often — are  veiy  good: — in  the  case  of  Deans  they  are  sometimes  remarkably 
diseriminating ;  but  still,  here  is  the  difficulty.  Only  let  the  patronage  be  well 
exercised ;  get  proper  men  into  the  places ;  have  the  statutes  so  arranged  that  the 
men  may  have  their  proper  work  to  do ;  and  then  I  believe  that  the  fears  we  have 
had  concerning  the  falling  away  of  the  Cathedrals  will  not  be  realised,  but  they 
will  become  what  they  ought  to  be,  — the  centres  of  Diocesan  spirit  and  life. 

The  Dean  of  Tobk — ^I  have  been  asked  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  our  Cathedrals  and  the  Cathedral  system.  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
remained  silent,  but  I  apprehend  that  I  might  perhaps  incur  a  charge  of  deserting  a 
eause  which  is  very  near  and  very  dear  to  my  own  heart.  I  am  quite  aware^and 
no  one  is  more  aware  than  I  am  myself —that  Cathedrals  in  the  present  day  are 
upon  their  trial.  It  was  only  a  short  time  ago  that  I  was  told  that  the  Cathedrals 
were  receiving  an  enormous  sum  of  money  every  year,  and  not  only  were  producing 
no  fruit,  but  they  were  powerful  for  obstruction.  But  to-night  we  have  had  an  accu- 
sation of  a  very  different  kind.  My  old  and  valued  friend,  Bev.  Canon  Trevor,  has  told 
ns  that  Cathedrals,  or  at  least  one  Cathedral  to  which  he  belongs,  is  producing,  not 
no  fruit,  but  too  much  fruit,  because  it  is  paralyzing  parochial  or  city  Churches,  and 
has  sent  him  away  disheartened  and  disgusted.  Now,  both  these  charges  cannot  be 
correct,  and  I  beg  to  tell  my  reverend  friend,  and  this  great  gathering,  to-night,  that 
if  my  reverend  friend  had  not  left  the  City  of  Tork  in  so  precipitate  a  manner,  he 
would  have  found  there  a  Cathedral  not  powerful  for  obstruction  but  stimulating 
Church  work ;  not  starving  parish  Churches  but  feeding  parochial  congregations. 
I  feel  it  right  merely  to  say  this.  Now  something  has  already  been  said  about 
giving  more  definite  work  to  Deans  and  Chapters,  and  something  has  already  been 
said  about  mixing  up  the  Capitular  and  the  Episcopal  systems,  and  producing  an 
entirely  new  work  which  should  give  enlarged  Episcopal  powers  to  every  diocese  in 
the  kingdom.  But  it  was  also  said,  **  Tou  must  increase  the  Services  of  the  Cathe- 
dral. Ton  must  have  daily  celebrations  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  you  must  have 
increased  services  of  every  kind."  I  beg  to  ask  this  meeting,  I  beg  to  ask  the 
gentleman  who  made  the  assertion,  **  If  you  have  increased  Services  in  the  Cathe- 
dral, who  is  to  perform  them?     If  you  take  away  the  Deans  and  Canons  and  send 
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them  to  do  Diocesan  work,  and  to  do  Episcopal  work,  who  is  to  look  after  the 
Cathedrals?"  Yon  cannot  pnt  a  Dean  in  two  places,  whatever  he  may  he.  He  ia  a 
wonJerfol  animal,  I  am  perfectly  aware,  and  is  subject  to  a  yery  great  number  of 
allegations  and  accusations ;  but,  do  what  yon  will,  yon  cannot  pnt  a  Dean  in  two 
places  at  once. 

Now  I  agree  with  my  reverend  friend,  the  Dean  of  Ely,  that  if  yon  want  a 
thorough,  real,  religious  life  in  a  Cathedral,  if  you  want  good,  hearty,  stiiring 
Cathedral  Services  there,  you  must  find  the  Dean  present,  presiding  over  and 
responsible  for  those  Services.  Well,  but  we  have  been  told  that  the  Gathedxala 
have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  country,  that  their  Services  are  cold  and  lifeless; 
that  they  have  forfeited  solemn  obligations,  and  lost  glorious  opportunities.  I  mask 
beg  leave  to  say  that  in  my  humble  opinion  such  an  allegation  as  that  shonld  not 
be  confined  to  Cathedrals.  Wbo  cannot  point  to  apathy  and  Ustlessness  pervading 
the  entire  Church  ?  Who  can  say  that  that  apathy  and  listlessness  are  confined 
to  the  Clergy  alone  ?  There  was  a  great  slumber  pervading  the  whole  (  hnreh — 
Clergy  and  Laity ;  but  as  that  cloud  of  slumber  gradually  passed  away,  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  increased  vitality,  so  have  the  Cathedra's  risen  to  their  reap  nsi- 
bilities ;  and  go  into  any  Cathedral  city  you  may,  you  find  stirring  Sexvioee  and 
large  attendances.  It  is  my  province  occasionally  to  visit  other  Cathedral  towns 
than  that  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong ;  and,  I  see,  both  externally  and 
internally,  increased  religious  life.  If  I  survey  the  exterior  of  the  Cathedral,  I 
see  indications  which  tell  me  that  it  has  pleased  Almighty  Qod  to  dispose  the 
hearts  of  our  great  landowners  and  others  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  the  material 
building;  and  if  I  visit  the  Cathedral  inside,  I  see  there  large  numbers  aasembled 
within  the  Mother  Church  of  the  Diocese,  offering  their  prayers  and  anpplicatiaiifl 
to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  and  indicating  that  they  thoroughly  appreciate  hoth  the 
Cathedral  and  the  Cathedral  system.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  dont  think  we 
want  violent  organic  changes.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  don't  oononr  with 
the  Dean  of  Ely  in  thinking  that  there  may  be  called  for  certain  reforms  (for  what 
system  is  perfect?)  but  we  don't  want  disestablishment — we  don't  want  disendow- 
ment.  We  have  already  had  too  much  disendowment.  We  have  at  present  too 
many  'rifled  Canons.*  I  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  myself  in  a  few  remariu 
upon  this  subject.  I  believe  that  our  Cathedrals  are  growing  more  and  more  in  the 
hearts  and  affections  of  Churchmen,  and  that  by  gradual  and  judidons  internal 
reforms  we  shall  bring  them  up  to  the  standard  which  they  oujght  to  occupy. 

The  Bev.  T.  B.  Bannkb — ^I  should  not  have  ventured  to  present  myself  befors 
such  a  meeting  as  this,  were  it  not  that  I  trusted  my  fellow-townsmen  of  Liverpool 
would  permit  me  one  or  two  words,  in  consequence  of  some  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope.  It  happened  that,  as  one  of  the  Beception  Committee  of  this  Con- 
gress, I  was  desired,  with  one  other  gentleman,  to  look  out  in  Liverpool  for  the  most 
convenient  Church  for  the  opening  service ;  and  our  attention  having  been  directed, 
amongst  others,  to  that  which  we  used  yesterday,  it  was  selected  by  us  for  the 
simple  and  only  reason  that  it  was  believed  to  be  more  capacious  than  any  other 
Church  in  Liverpool ;  and  I  may  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  think  it  was  the 
feeling  of  myself  and  colleague,  that  we  did  no  harm  in  appealing  to  the  gentlemen 
who  presented  themselves  at  the  Congress,  and  showing  them  the  miserable  poverty 
of  the  Churches  of  Liverpool.  Mr.  Hope  had  alluded  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
Service,  and  was  kind  enough  to  attribute  it  to  the  building.  The  organ  was  in 
a  miserable  position,  and  the  organist,  with  all  his  talent,  could  not  use  the 
stops.  It  had  been  put  in  perfect  order  as  far  as  it  could  be  by  the  Corporation, 
but  the  quality  and  tone  were  such  that  it  could  not  be  used  in  the  Service.  I  trust 
Mr.  Hope's  remarks  will  stir  up  the  people  of  Liverpool  to  erect  a  good  and  snfiiflieiit 
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Cathedral ;  and  I  hope  that  I  may  be  pennitted  to  ezpresB  my  own  wish,  that  the 
Senrioe  may  be  oondnoted  in  suoh  a  way  that  we,  the  parifih  Clergymen  of 
liiverpool,  may  be  permitted  to  have  the  Tery  high  privilege  of  assisting  some- 
times in  the  Cathedral  Service  of  oar  native  town.    I  believe  there  are  many  who 
pine,  like  myself,  for  a  thorough  good  daily  Service,  and  a  thorough  good  daily 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Conununion,  but  who  don't  think,  as  I  confess  I  myself 
don't  think,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  daily  prayer  in  eyezy  Church  in  the 
town.    I  wish  that  we  might  be  permitted  to  join  and  to  have  Daily  Services  in 
certain  centres  of  the  town,  so  that  they  might  be  useful  to  all  the  inhabitants  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  them ;  but  I  cannot  see  the  use  of  bringing  all  the 
Clergymen  in  the  town  to  their  own  Churches  every  day,  when  Services  in  certain 
Churches,  in  certain  districts,  would  answer  the  purpose.    I  hope  the  time  will 
oome  when  I  may  be  permitted  to  say — '*  AUow  me  to  glye  this  month  to  the  Ser- 
vices of  the  Cathedral,  to  the  Daily  Prayer,  or  the  Daily  Communion,*'  and  I  shall 
be  thankful  for  the  opportunity  of  doing  it,  and  for  the  opportunity  of  attending  on 
other  occasions  when  not  on  duty.    With  regard  to  the  Dean  of  Cashel's  observa- 
tionB  as  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  he  says  he  believes  the 
Cathedral  bodies  ought  to  be  the  centres  from  which  the  parish  Clergymen  should 
be  distributed  through  certain  districts,  and  I  will  tell  him  what  is  done  in  Wales. 
At  Bala,  there  is  a  large  college  belonging  to  the  Dissenters,  and  it  is  the  practice  of 
the  Dissen  ers  in  that  College,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  to  hire  cars  in  the  town,  and 
to  send  them  round,  with  four  Ministers  in  each  through  certain  districts.    One  is 
dropped  here,  and  another  there.    They  perform  Divine  Service  on  the  Sunday ;  and 
the  last  man  keeps  the  car  and  picks  the  others  up  as  he  returns,  and  brings  them 
back  to  the  College.     This  united  action,  the  conversations  they  have  with  one 
another,  week  after  week,   strengthen  their  power,  and  bring  forth  their  expe- 
riences, so  preventing  that  utter  isolation  which  has  existed  in  Ireland. 

The  Chairman — We  have  now  brought  to  its  close  a  debate  which  I  don't  hesitate 
to  say  has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and  one  of  the  most  effectively  sus- 
tained debates  which  has  taken  place  in  this  Church  Congress ;  and  I  cannot  help 
feeling  very  strongly  that,  twenty-five  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
obtain  such  interest  as  has  been  evidently  exhibited  to-night  for  the  subject  which 
has  occupied  our  attention.  I  believe  that  no  other  institution  connected  with  our 
Church  is  growing  more  largely  and  more  rapidly  in  popularity,  well-deserved 
and  well-earned  popularity,  than  the  Cathedral ;  and  I  trust  that  this  will  go  on 
more  and  more.  I  myself,  if  I  may  venture  to  criticise  one  expression  that  has 
dropped  to-night,  am  not  sorry  that  we  are  beginning  to  *' utilise"  our  Cathedrals ; 
neither  am  I  sorry  to  see  the  great  gatherings  that  are  found  in  the  naves  of  our 
Cathedrals ;  and  I  don't  hesitate  to  say  that  whoever  wiU  present  himself  at  one 
of  the  Services  of  the  Cathedral  of  our  own  diocese— one  of  the  Spedal  Evening 
Services — ^will  come  home,  or  ought  at  any  rate  to  come  home,  a  better  man  for  that 
in  which  he  has  been  engaged.  A  Service  more  noble,  more  hearty,  more  thoroughly 
that  which  we  should  all  desire  to  see  presented  to  our  Eternal  God,  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly conceive.  With  regard  to  what  has  been  said  about  a  Cathedral  for  Liverpool, 
I  may  venture  perhaps  to  state  a  fact  within  my  own  knowledge.  Some  few  years 
since  there  was  an  idea  prevailing  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  leading  laymen  in 
the  town,  that  this  diocese  might  be  wisely  subdivided;  ani  I  was  honoured  myself 
by  an  invitation,  although  no  longer  connected  with  the  town  of  Liverpool,  to  attend 
a  private  meeting  which  was  held  in  reference  to  that  matter.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  fact,  that  when  I  pointed  out  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  ^ay  of  subdivision 
of  dioceses,  from  what  had  occurred  at  that  time  in  reference  to  the  diocese  of  Exeter, 
and  when  I  ventured  to  say  that  the  funds  must  be  found  altogether  locally,  one  of 
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the  gentlemen  present — ^whom  I  haye  had  the  pleasnze  of  seeing  here  to-ni^i— 
said,  **  Oh»  we  are  prepared,  a  few  of  us — those  in  this  room — to  find  £50,000  tl 
onoe,  and  I  think  we  shall  find  as  much  more  as  ean  possibly  be  required.'*  I  belieTS 
that  IdYerpool  would  be  ready  to-morrow  to  undertake  the  work  of  a  Cathedral,  if 
the  movement  were  wisely  led,  and  brought  forward  in  altogether  a  satiafaetoty  way. 
I  venture  to  oondlude  by  saying,  that  if  the  Cathedral  system  is  on  its  trial  now,  then 
I  think  that  the  meeting  of  this  evening  will  do  its  cause  no  injury.    We  have  had 
four  Deans  presenting  themselves,  and  we  have  had  one  Canon.    We  have  had  the 
Dean  of  our  own  Dioeese  of  Chester,  and  we  have  had  one  of  the  Deans  of  our  Sister 
Church  in  Ireland — ^my  own  Mother  Church— disestablished  now,  but  a  Church 
that  I  believe  will  still  grow  in  the  respect  and  love  of  all  true  Churohmen.    We 
have  had  also  the  Dean  of  Ely,  and  I  am  sure  everybody  must  have  been  exeeedin^ 
interested  in  all  he  said  to  us.     And  lastly,  we  have  had  the  Dean  of  York,  the 
Prolocutor  of  our  Northern  convocation.    Not  one  of  these  Deans,  I  think,  wiH 
have  said  anything  to-night  to  advance  the  views  of  the  writers  who  plead  for  "No 
more  Deans  1 "    And  though  we  have  had  a  few  disparaging  words  from  Canon 
Trevor,  I  cannot  help  tbinlring  that  his  honesty  and  ability  will  have  enahled  him 
also  to  make  a  very  favourable  impression  on  the  system  to  which,  after  all,  he 
owes  so  much,  and  we  owe  so  much  in  him. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,  1th  OCTOBER,  1869. 

THE  BIGHT  REV.  PRESIDENT  TOOK  THE  CHAIR  AT  10  O'GLOGE. 

# 

The  President  said  : — ^As  more  than  a  dozen  names  of  spon- 
taneons  speakers  have  been  given  in,  let  me  recommend  that  there 
be  as  little  interruption  as  possible.  Time  is  very  valuable,  and 
the  complexion  of  these  spontaneous  speakers  is  very  varied. 

mPROYEMENT  OP  THE  CHURCH'S  SERVICES: 
HOW  TO   INCREASE   THE   ATTENDANCE   ON    THEM: 

REVISION  OF    THE    RUBRICS. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Blakenet  read  the  following  Paper  :— 

The  subject  is,  the  Improvement  of  our  Services,  and  how  to 
increase  attendance  thereon. 

It  is  well  to  remember  the  distinction  which  exists  between  the 
means  of  grace  and  the  grace  of  the  means.  No  Ritual,  however 
pure,  can  be  truly  effective  without  the  blessing  of  God ;  and  we 
ought  not  to  forget  that  we  live  in  a  dispensation  of  imperfection. 
The  book  of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  prove  that  great  evils,  doc- 
trinal, practical,  and  ritualistic,  existed  in  the  Church  even  in  the 
morning  of  her  Ufe,  when  she  enjoyed  the  dew  of  her  youth.  Not 
until  the  great  Harvest  will  the  Master  cast  out  of  His  kingdom 
all  things  that  offend. 

As  to  improvement  of  our  services,  and  the  attendance  there- 
upon, it  has  been  vehemently  urged  iJbat  our  present  system  is  at 
fault,  and  that  the  Church  must  seek  out  new  paths.  It  has  been 
asserted  by  the  Chwrch  Review  that  "Anglicanism"  is  ''a  mutilated 
exhibition  of  Christ's  religion ;  '*  and  tibat  the  system  inherited 
by  a  Hooker,  a  Herbert,  apd  a  Longley  "will  never  be  able  to  bring 
back  the  people  to  the  Gospel  *'  (Aug.  14,  1869).  The  Rev.  E. 
Stuart,  of  Munster  Square,  speaks  to  the  same  effect  in  his  "  Low 
Masses,"  and  adds,  that  "  Daily  Morning  Prayer  is  confessedly  a 
failure,  so  far  as  the  attendance  of  the  people  is  concerned"  (p.  19). 
Mr.  Stuart  suggests  as  the  remedy — ^that  *'  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice 
should  be  set  up  as  the  distinctive  and  essential  act  of  Christian 
worship ;  let  it  be  celebrated,"  he  says,  *^  on  week  days  as  well  as 
Sundays.  •  •  •  it  will  not  be  long  ere  our  Churches  are  again 
warmed  with  the  spirit  of  devotion,  which  seems  at  present  well 
nigh  to  have  fled  from  them"  (p.  45). 

This  latter  observation,  as  to  the  flight  of  the  spirit  of  devotion, 
is  an  instance  of  the  desire  which  too  often  manifests  itself  to 
exaggerate  our  evils  in  order  to  cover  the  introduction  of  sweeping 
changes. 
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The  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Staart  and  others  at  onoe  rang 
counter  to  the  Rubric,  which  requires  at  least  three  to  commoni- 
cate  with  the  Minister.  But  on  week  days,  and  even  on  Saodajs, 
in  many  country  districts,  this  condition  could  not  be  fulfilled. 
The  Reformers,  by  this  rubric,  rendered  it  impossible  to  make  the 
Lord's  supper  the  one  distinctive  act  even  of  Sabbath  worship  in  all 
our  Churches.  In  Cathedrals,  no  laclf  of  the  required  number  needs 
to  exist ;  but  even  there,  the  rubric  allows  of  a  ''  reasonable  cause" 
as  a  ground  for  non-weekly  communion.  Mr.  Stuart,  therefore,  pro- 
poses to  revise  the  Prayer  Book,  to  admit  of  weekly  and  daily 
**  Mass,"  as  he  calls  it ;  and  we  thus  observe  that  proposals  for 
revision  do  not  come  from  one  side  alone.  He  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing Rubric: — "Every  Priest  in  cure  of  souls  shall  celebrate 
the  Holy  Eucharist  daily  in  the  Church  or  Chapel  in  which  he 
ministers,  not  being  hindered  by  sickness  or  other  serious  cause." 
The  DirecU)rium  Anglicanumy  not  willing  to  wait  for  reyision, 
suggests  that  ministers,  assuming  that  the  required  number  will 
be  found,  should  go  on  with  the  Prayer  of  Consecration,  and  then, 
whether  with  or  without  communicants,  celebrate  the  Lord's 
Sapper.  It  adds,  that  the  sick,  though  absent,  may  be  regarded 
as  spiritually  participating  in  the  ordinance.  I  need  not  occupy 
time  by  discussing  this  adroit  mode  of  evading  a  plain  obligation. 

The^Church  has  carefully  guarded  against  the  introduction  of 
the  Mass,  consistently  with  her  own  warning,  **  Take  heed  lest  of 
the  memory  it  be  made  a  sacrifice"  (Homily  on  the  Sacrament,  1st 
part).  She  does  not  contemplate  the  general  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  every  week,  much  less  every  day.  Warning  is  to  be 
given  of  its  administration,  and  the  28rd  Canon  ordains  that  it 
shall]|take  place  in  *'  Colleges  and  Halls  the  first  or  second  Sunday 
in  every  month,"  where,  of  all  other  places,  it  ought  to  be  the  most 
frequent.  The  Ritual  Commissioners  have  published  the  visitation 
articles  of  many  leading  Bishops,  extending  from  the  Reformation 
to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  These  important  documents 
show  that  the  practice  of  the  Reformed  Church  has  been  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  Mr.  Stuart's  proposal. 

The  question  before  us  is  one  which  can  be  submitted  to  the  test 
of  experience,  and  the  great  Teacher  has  bidden  us  to  try  men 
and  systems  ''by  their  fruits."  If,  as  some  have  asserted, 
there  is  a  Divine  model  for  worship  in  the  Apocalypse,  we  have  no 
option.  We  may,  however,  regard  that  theory  as  exploded.  If  it 
be  a  model,  it  has  never  been  followed  in  East  or  West,  and  I  opine 
that  few  would  attempt  to  find  a  counterpart  to  the  twenty-four 
elders  with  their  crowns  of  gold,  or  the  four  beasts  full  of  eyes 
within  and  without,  or  the  rainbow  round  about  the  throne,  or  the 
thunders  and  lightnings.  Besides,  the  cross  no  where  appears 
among  the  symbols  of  the  Revelation ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
when,  in  this  book,  we  read  of  vestments  of  purple,  and  scarlet, 
and  gold,  and  sensuous  displays,  it  is  in  connection  with  the  woman 
who  holds  out  the  golden  cup  of  her  spiritual  fornications. 
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But  now,  first,  what  does  experience  tell  us  of  nations  amongst 
whom  the  Mass  has  been  maintained,  weekly  and  daily,  as  the  one 
distinctive  act  of  worship?  I  appeal  both  to  the  jxist  and  the 
present.  What  saith  the  Church  of  England  aa  to  the  cor- 
mption  and  idolatry  which  prevailed  in  medioeval  times  ?  Read 
the  Homily  on  the  peril  of  Idolatry ;  read  that  on  the  ^'  place  and 
time  of  Prayer,*'  which  sets  forth  that  Christians  of  late  days 
have  ''provoked  the  displeasure  and  indignation  of  Almightv 
God,"  because  they  have  profaned  and  defiled  the  Churches 
''with  gross  abusing  and  filthy  corrupting  of  the  Lord's  Holy 
Sapper^  with  an  infinite  number  of  toys  and  trifles  of  their  own 
devices,  to  make  a  goodly  outward  show,  and  to  deface  the  plain 
and  sincere  religion  of  Jesus  Christ"  (Homily  on  place  and  time 
of  prayer). 

I  appeal  to  the  present.  The  Tablet,  of  October,  1866,  contains 
a  letter  from  a  "vert,"  who  says  that  he  visited  Austria  with  a  "high 
expectation ;"  but  let  us  now  hear  the  result  in  his  own  words  — 
"  I  literally  saw  nothing  at  all  to  give  one  the  slightest  idea  of 
Catholicity  being  anything  but  a  lifeleas  lumbering  form.  .  .  .  The 
men  seldom  go  to  Church  at  all."  He  describes  the  Priests  "  as 
despised,  hated,  and  ridiculed."  He  refers  to  the  "  lax  "  condition 
of  the  Clergy,  and  says,  that  several  gentlemen  laughed  at  him 
''for  going  to  Mass,  or  even  entering  a  Church." 

I  now  turn  to  the  testimony  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Foulkes,  another 
"  vert,"  as  to  Spain.  Describing  Holy  Week  at  Seville,  he  says—  "  I 
never  saw  services  more  coldly  conducted,  or  more  scantily  attended, 
and  ceremonies  less  productive,  in  appearance  at  least,  of  any 
devotional  feeling.  I  returned  from  them  each  time  pained  and 
scandiUised,** 

But  let  ns  go  at  once  to  head-qnarters,  even  to  Bome.  The 
Church  Review  (August  7,  1869)  quotes  statistics,  as  furnished  by 
the  authorities  in  Bome.  The  whole  population  is  220,000.  For 
their  spiritual  supply,  there  are — of  the  Beligious  orders,  5,215;  of 
stndents,  841 ;  of  the  Clerical  orders,  1,866;  of  Cardinals,  82,  and 
of  Bishops,  26 ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  ]?ope  himself.  Accord- 
ing to  their  own  estimate,  the  ecclesiastics  in  Bome  are  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  every  forty  of  the  people. 

But  what  is  the  state  of  Bome?  The  letters  of  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury  unfold  a  sad  condition  of  moral  degradation  and 
pious  imposture.  Has  this  system  won  the  masses,  and  called 
forth  a  ready  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  Church  ?  Is  not  the 
Pope  indebted  to  foreign  bayonets  for  his  position  ? 

As  to  the  two  Churches,  the  Church  Timsa  says  that  ''  the 
Priesthood  is  the  same,  the  Liturgy  virtually  the  same,  and  the 
doctrine  the  same"  (June  18, 1869) ;  and  yet,  in  a  previous  number, 
it  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Pope  has  recently  issued 
an  order  forbidding  physicians  to  attend  upon  patients  who  have 
not  confessed  three  days  after  the  first  visit. 

The  Chwrch  Time$  yexy  properly  observes,  that  this  fact  "  proves 
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how  very  little  moral  power  Uomanism  has  over  people  at  head- 
quarters "  (June  4,  1869). 

It  is  unnecessary  now  to  refer  to  the  South  American  States,  but 
wherever  we  look  we  find  the  same  results,  in  moral  blight  and 
national  degradation. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  apply  the  test  of  experience  to  sim- 
plicity of  worship  and  purity  of  faith.  For  this  also  I  appeal  to 
the  past,  and  ask,  Under  what  circumstances  was  Christianity 
first  propagated  ?  A  gorgeous  Ritual  was  then  unknown.  Mr. 
Blunt,  in  his  Annotated  Prayer  Book,  admits  that  the  cere- 
monies with  which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  then  celebrated  were 
very  few.  Indeed,  attendance  upon  that  ordinance  was  not  open 
to  the  general  public  but  only  to  the  faithful.  Leonardo  Da  Vinci, 
though  he  lived  before  the  Beformation,  in  his  great  painting, 
represented  this  sacrament  as  a  supper,  not  as  a  Mass. 

Our  Church  truly  observes — "  But  in  those  times  the  world  was 
won  not  by  gorgeous,  gilded,  and  painted  temples  of  Christians 
which  had  scarcely  houses  to  dwell  in,  but  by  the  godly,  and,  as  it 
were,  golden  minds  and  firm  faith  of  such  as,  in  all  adversity  and 
persecution,  professed  the  truth  of  our  religion"  (Third  part  of  P^il 
of  Idolatry). 

She  says  that  the  sumptuousness  amongst  the  Jews  ''was  a 
JigiMre  to  signify,  not  an  example  to  follow.** — Ibid. 

''  The  vestures  used  in  the  Church  in  old  time  were  very  plain 
and  single,  and  nothing  costly.  —Ibid, 

And  here  follows  a  passage  which  might  be  written  with  much 
point  over  the  doors  of  certain  exhibitions  of  mediceval  art : — 
'^  This  costly  and  manifold  furniture  of  vestments,  of  late  used  in 
the  Church,  was  fet  (fetched)  from  the  Jewish  usage,  and  agieeth 
with  Aaron's  apparelling  almost  altogether." 

I  appeal  to  the  present.  With  all  our  defects,  and  this  is  not  a 
dispensation  of  perfection,  the  results  of  Protestant  worship  con- 
trast most  favourably  with  those  of  the  medioBval  ritual. 

Beligious  worship,  as  well  as  religious  principle,  tends  largely  to 
form  the  character  and  to  influence  the  course  of  nations.  In  the 
greatness,  the  independence,  and  the  glory  of  England,  we  see  the 
fruits  of  that  pure  faith  and  ritual  which  have  been  so  long  esta- 
blished amongst  us.  The  marked  difference  which  exists  between 
Protestant  and  Bomish  countries  has  been  admitted  even  by  Lord 
Macaulay  and  advanced  Liberals. 

Attendance  upon  Divine  Service  in  England  is  more  satisfactory 
than  in  any  land  of  medioevalism.  "While  in  Austria,  men  of 
intelligence  are  laughed  at  if  they  go  to  Church,  habitual  absentees 
amongst  the  educated  classes  are  in  Britain  a  small  minority.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  reason.  Superstition  tends  directly 
to  infidelity  or  indifference,  and  a  theatrical  worship,  appealing 
mainly  to  the  eye,  loses  its  impressiveness  by  repetition.  Showy 
robes,  graceful  attitudes,  and  pompous  processions  may,  as  a 
spectacle,  attract  sight-seers  who  are  not  accustomed  to  them,  but 
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ihey  leave  no  lasting  result.  On  the  other  hand,  prayers,  such  as 
those  of  our  Liturgy ;  lessons  read  from  the  Word  of  God  as  the 
message  of  God  to  sinners ;  psalms  and  hymns  sung  not  officially 
by  a  few,  but  devoutly  by  all,  accompanied  by  the  preaching  of 
that  Gospel  which  is  '*  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,"  appeal 
to  the  understanding,  and  stir  the  heart.  This  was  specially  felt 
at  the  Reformation,  when  the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  millions, 
that  ''gay,  gorgeous,  and  brilliant  parade  is  not  suited  to  the 
awfulness  of  the  Being  whom  we  adore."  A  gentleman  of  high 
education,  who  had  been  brought  up  as  a  Soman  Catholic,  assured 
me  a  few  days  past,  that  he  was  first  attracted  to  the  Protestant 
faith  by  the  impressiveness  of  Protestant  worship.  He  felt  that,  in 
its  simplicity,  and  in  its  appeal  to  the  understanding,  it  had  an 
earnestness  to  which  he  had  been  a  stranger. 

We  have  our  defects,  but  I  deny  that  they  are  inherent  in  our 
system.  Wherever  there  is  coldness,  or  irreverence,  the  &ult  is  in 
the  Minister,  or  the  people,  or  both,  and  we  have  seen  that,  cere- 
monialism is  not  the  cure.  The  Minister  might  be  authorised 
to  omit  repetitions,  and  to  select  portions  of  the  Liturgy  for  special 
occasions,  but  this  is  not  essential.  The  Apostle  indicates  the  true 
source  of  effectiveness  when  he  says,  '*  We  are  the  circumcision, 
who  worship  God  in  the  spirit,  and  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh."  It  has  been  ever  found  that, 
beyond  a  certain  point,  as  ceremonialism  increases,  pure  devotion 
declines. 

How  shall  we  improve  our  services  ?  I  answer.  Let  the  true  ideal 
of  our  Church  be  carried  out ;  let  the  people  in  our  Parish  Churches 
take  their  share  in  the  service  by  response,  and  to  this  end  let  the 
tone  be  natural,  and  the  Psalmody  congregational.  Much  has 
been  said,  and  justly,  against  the  Parson  and  Clerk  duet,  but 
])erhaps  more  can  be  urged  against  the  duet  of  Parson  and  Choir. 
The  lughest  form  of  worship  is  that  in  which  Minister  and  people 
join  aloud  in  prayer  and  praise.  It  is  this  which  is  really 
attractive,  and  l^ppily  I  do  not  speak  of  a  mere  ideal,  for  there  are 
such  services  throughout  the  land.  Thank  God  the  spirit  of 
devotion  has  not  well-nigh  fled.  The  fire  bums  upon  the  altar  of 
human  hearts  in  thousands  of  Churches,  and  by  the  blessing  of 
God  it  will  never  go  out. 

As  to  attendance  upon  public  worship,  it  is  true  that  there  are 
multitudes  who  absent  themselves,  but  the  fault  belongs  not  to  the 
principles  of  our  Church,  but  rather  to  the  want  of  their  application 
arising  firom  an  insufficiency  of  means.  In  Rome  there  is  no  lack 
of  Churches,  free  and  open  every  day ;  no  lack  of  Monks  and  Nuns, 
and  Sisters,  and  Priests,  and  Prelates,  and  Cardinals,  all  moving 
under  the  Pontifical  eye.  We  have  seen  with  what  rigour  the  con- 
fessional is  enforced,  and  yet  withal  that  city  is  the  cage  of  every 
unclean  bird.  On  the  other  hand,  the  true  principles  of  the  Church 
of  England  produce  glorious  results  wherever  they  are  applied.  If 
multitudes  are  now  in  a  state  of  alienation,  it  is  because  the  popu- 
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lation  has  OTergrown  the  Ghnrch.  We  want  a  great  increase  of 
Pastors,  that  the  knock  of  the  Shepherd  may  he  heard  at  every 
door.  A  faithful,  zealous,  genial  man,  who  possesses  *'  the  golden 
mind  "  of  which  the  Homily  speaks,  is  sure  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  the  poor,  who  are  peculiarly  open  to  kindly  influences.  We 
want  more  of  cottage,  garret,  and  cellar  lecturing  for  the  eyangeli- 
zation  of  those  who,  from  the  failure  of  the  State  to  do  its  duty, 
are  now  suffering  from  the  want  of  Pastoral  care.  It  is  in  vain  to 
erect  Churches,  unless  you  have  the  men  who  will  fulfil  the  com- 
mand — *'Go  ye  out  into  the  highways,  and  as  many  as  ye  shall 
find  bid  to  the  marriage." 

But  lastly,  and  specially,  the  Church  of  England  needs  at  this 
time  to  prove  her  fidelity  to  the  Reformation.  The  people  of 
England  are  warmly  attached  to  Protestant  principles,  and  wiU 
never  bow  the  knee  to  Rome.  The  voice  from  the  stake  at  Oxford 
spoke  truly  when  it  said  that  the  light  would  never  be  extin- 
guished. Some  may  account  the  martyrs  as  ''the  off-scouring 
of  all  things,"  (the  Apostles  themselves  were  so  regarded,)  but  the 
people  of  England  will  ever  hold  their  memories  as  dear.  Cranmer, 
Bidley,  Latimer,  and  Hooper  are  household  words  in  Old  Eng- 
land. A  suspicion  exists  that  the  Church,  as  a  Standard  Bearer  of 
the  Reformation,  is  fainting ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  if  we  permit  the 
Maos  to  be  set  up,  we  shall  lose  the  masses.  Like  the  Non -Jurors 
we  may  have  Bishops,  and  a  Clergy,  but  unless  we  hold  fast  the 
truth  of  the  Reformation  we  shall  not  have  the  people  of  England. 


The  Rev.  W.  J.  Butler  read  the  following  Paper : — 

The  subject  of  our  present  Session  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  of  any  which  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  whole  future  of  the  Church  of  England 
depends  in  no  small  degree  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated 
by  those  to  whom  the  power  and  opportunity  are  committed  to 
deal  with  such  concerns. 

To  me  the  matter  seems  so  serious  that  I  must  confess  I 
shrink  from  handling  it,  partly  from  a  very  keen  sense  of  my  own 
incompetence,  and  partly  because  I  do  not  see  how  to  express  my 
opinions  without  running  the  risk  of  startling  or  giving  offence  to 
some,  for  whom,  in  spite  of  any  difference  which  may  exist 
between  us,  I  must  ever  feel  the  greatest  respect.  I  must  cast 
myself,  then,  upon  the  forbearance  of  the  meeting,  and  ask  to  be 
endured  and  forgiven  if  my  words  are  somewhat  free. 

No  one,  I  think,  who  looks  at  all  into  that  evidence  of  the 
present  which  testifies  to  the  future,  can  fail  to  perceive  that  in  all 
human  probability  society  is  shaping  itself  into  the  form  which  is 
called  "  Democracy."  As  most  of  us  are  aware,  the  great  political 
philosopher,  De  TocqueviUe,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centoiv 
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ago,  distinctly  declared  that,  however  he  himself  or  others  might 
regret  it,  there  was,  in  his  opinion,  no  escape  from  it.  Sooner  or 
later  Europe  must  become  Republican.  If  this  be  so,  we  in 
England,  however  the  blow  may  be  long  delayed,  or  skilfully 
palliated,  must  nevertheless  make  up  our  mind  to  bear  it.  Some, 
indeed,  think  that  it  has  already  descended,  and  that,  although 
like  a  tree  sawn  through,  yet  still  unfallen,  society  may  for  a  time 
retain  its  ancient  form  and  attitude,  the  time  is  drawing  on  with 
no  lingering  footsteps,  when  a  general  equality  will  be  asserted, 
and  when  the  voice  or  vote  of  the  multitude — the  majority,  as  it  is 
called,  of  all — *  ijidocti  doctique ' — will  carry  all  before  it.  It  is  not 
the  business  of  this  Paper  to  argue  whether  such  a  condition  will, 
on  the  whole,  be  for  good  or  for  evil.  We  Christians  and 
Churchmen  are  at  least  sure  of  this,  that  He  in  whose  hand  are 
all  things,  and  whose  it  is  to  "  stay  the  raging  of  the  waves  and 
the  madness  of  the  people,"  can,  and  will,  according  to  His  own 
good  pleasure,  make  all  things,  however  apparently  antagonistic, 
work  together  for  the  good  of  His  people,  if  only  they  are  true  to 
themselves  and  to  the  great  duty  which  rests  upon  them.  Our 
work  will  be  to  meet  the  changed  order  of  things  as  it  arises,  and 
to  adapt,  not  of  course  the  teaching  and  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
which  must  ever  be  the  same,  "  semper,  ubiqu£,  et  db  omnibus,*^ 
bat  her  Ritual  and  modes  of  expression,  which,  being  human  and 
not  divine,  are  capable  of  every  variety  of  form  in  the  different 
regions  and  periods  of  the  world. 

Under  the  changed  order  of  society  which  we  are  contemplating, 
it  seems  on  all  sides  agreed  that  the  position  of  the  Church  cannot 
fail  to  be  ehanged  also.  Whereas  at  present  as  the  Church  of  the 
nation — ^the  Church  established  by  the  law  of  the  land — her 
services  and  her  ministry,  her  churches  and  her  schools,  come 
before  people  with  very  ^at  prestige,  with  an  endorsement  from 
the  powers  that  be  that  she  is  chosen  by  them  to  be  the  people's 
guide  and  teacher  in  spiritual  things,— a  position  whose  importance 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  shall  only  learn  rightly  to  estimate 
when  we  are  deprived  of  it, — we  shall  then  have  to  rest  simply  and 
entirely  on  our  own  merits,  on  our  intrinsic  worth,  on  our  inherent 
vitality,  on  our  fulfilment  of  the  object  and  of  the  duties  for  which 
Ood  has  planted  us  here,  on  the  possession  of  Divine  Truth,  on 
our  power  to  impart  it,  and  thus  to  attract  and  retain  the  great 
body  of  our  fellow-countrymen. 

Herein  lies,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  great  importance  of  our 
present  discussion.  It  is  an  effort  "  before  the  night  cometh," 
while  we  are  still  intact  and  powerful,  and  working,  as  it  were, 
sheltered — ^before  the  storm  falls  upon  us,  to  consider  whether  we 
are  in  a  condition  to  meet  it  when  it  comes,  and  to  hold  our  own 
as  the  teacher  of  the  great  English  nation,  and  her  guide  in  the 
paths  of  Truth,  when  thrust  out  into  the  cold  and  deprived  of  all 
mere  temporal  accidents  of  position  and  privilege. 

If  not,  where  do  we  fail,  and  how  shall  we  remedy  the  evil  ? 
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Now  a  very  serious  consideration  meets  us  at  the  very  threshold 
of  onr  investigation.     With  all  our  present  adyantages,  with  a 
body  of  nearly  20,000  Clergy,  with  the  undisputed  possession  of 
Churches  often  singularly  beautiful  and  hallowed  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  by   the   association   of   centuries,   with   endowments 
unequally  indeed  distributed,  but  nevertheless  the  largest  of  any 
religious  body  in  the  world,  what  is  our  present  position  ?    Are 
we,   even   now,  fairly   holding  the  people  ?     According   to    the 
argument  of  the  census  of  1851,  the  great  stock-in-trade  of  anti- 
church  agitators,  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population 
of  England  belonged  to  the  Church.     I  believe  that  census  to  be 
grossly  unfair,  and  that  calculations  based  on  the  mere  attendance 
in  the  various  places  of  worship  on  one  particular  Sunday,  must 
necessarily  misrepresent  the  number  of  those  who  coil  themselves 
Churehrnen,    with   which,   and   not   with   their    devoatness  and 
regularity  in  attending  Church,  the  State  has  alone  to  do ;  and  I 
know  in  my  own  experience,  of  one  district  at  least,  in  which  the 
number  of  the  attendants  at  the  Church  services  were  not  printed 
according  to  the  returns  sent  in.     But,  making  all  allowance  for 
this,  there  can,  I  fear,  be  no  doubt  whatever  &at  vast  masses — 
millions  of  the  population — have  deserted  the   Church  of  their 
fathers,  and,  which  in  my  opinion  is  quite  equally  serious,  that  of 
those  who  call  themselves  Churchmen,  a  very  large  proportion  do 
habitually  neglect  or  repudiate  any  attendance  at  the  Services  of 
the  Church.     It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  of  the  strata  of 
society  below  the  well-to-do  tradespeople,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  wherever  their  choice  is  free,  ignore  or  refuse  her  public 
ministrations.     It  is  no  doubt  the  fact  that  in  the  country  parishes, 
whether  towns  or  villages,  there  is  still  a  clinging  to  the  Church, 
and  in  many  instances  the  Churches  are  well  attended.     But  is 
not  the  reason  of  this  that  in  the  country,  ancient  feudal  traditions 
still   hold  their  own,    and  that  there    is  a   general  feeling  of 
dependence  and  of  acceptance  of  a  superior's  lead  ?    Moreover,  in 
the  country,  the  position  of  the  Clergy  is  such  that,  without  the 
most  reckless  abnegation  of  their  own  vantage-ground,  they  cannot 
fail  to  exercise  a  strong  temporal  influence.     But  where  these 
80-to-say  disturbing  influences  are  removed,  and  where  the  people 
are  in  a  condition  to  follow  out  simply  their  own  natural  instincts, 
then  we  see  what  these  natural  instincts  are.     How  is  it,  for 
instance,  in  our  large  towns  ?    There  is,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  one 
answer  everywhere.     The  universal  reply  to  such  enquiries  as  I 
have  been  able  to  make  in  London,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and 
elsewhere,  is,  that  the  masses,  to  use  the  popular  expression,  do 
not  come  to  Church,  or  intend  to  do  so.     Of  course  there  are 
exceptions,  both  as  to  individuals  and  as  to  parishes,  but  this  is 
the  rule.     One  who  had  been  much  used  to  visit  the  poor  in  a 
populous  parish  in  Westminster — a  barrister  of  some  eminence- 
assured  me  that  when  he  spoke  to  those  in  his  district  about 
attending  Church,  some  actually  shuddered.     An  excellent  article, 
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in  Macmilian^s  Magazine  for  September,  eTidently  the  work  of  a 
kindly  and  intelligent  observer,  and  giving  his  experience  of  two 
districts  in  opposite  parts  of  London,  goes  far  to  prove  the  same. 
Another  paper,  in  the  usefol  serial  called  the  Gospeller,  for  Jnly 
last,  gives  fifty  reasons  for  not  going  to  Church,  the  gathering  up 
of  the  writer's  experience  in  a  small  back  lane  of  a  town. 

It  would  not,  I  think,  be  correct  to  speak  of  the  people  of  this 
country  as  essentially  irreligious,  or  prejudiced  against  religious 
services.  No  one  can  have  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject 
without  being  struck  by  the  sight  of  many  habits  and  practices 
which  prove  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  great  majority  still 
speak  respectfully  of  religion— are  willing  to  accept  some  reUgious 
ministrations— are  in  the  habit  of  saying  at  least  some,  however 
insufficient,  form  of  private  prayer.  Other  forms  of  worship  than 
the  Church  can  attract  and  interest  them.  Often  when  the 
Church  is  empty,  the  Meeting-house  is  fuU.  A  friend  of  mine, 
living  in  a  mining  district,  at  a  time  when  large  mines  were  about 
to  be  opened,  which  would  greatly  increase  tiie  population  of  an 
adjacent  hamlet,  built — mainly  at  his  own  charge — a  commodious 
Sdiool  Chapel.  The  people,  as  he  expected,  in  a  large  swarm, 
settled  down  in  the  place.  He  opened  his  Chapel.  The  Dissenters 
— ^Wesleyans,  Banters,  and  Baptists— ran  up  some  rough  sheds. 
These  were  filled  to  overflowing,  while  the  Church  could  scarcely 
draw  a  score  within  her  walls.  Cornwall,  Wales,  large  portions  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  all  teU  the  same  tale. 

The  Boman  Catholics  also  deal  with  and  keep  their  hold  upon 
large  bodies  of  the  labouring  classes.  I  am  informed  by  a  lady, 
one  of  the  most  labourious  District-Visitors  in  a  London  parish, 
that  the  Congregation  of  the  Parish  Church  which  she  frequents 
is  all  but  entirely  destitute  of  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  while  a 
continuous  stream  of  these  —  men,  women,  and  children — flow 
from  6  a.  m.  tiU  noon  into  a  Boman  Catholic  Chapel  which  is 
close  at  hand. 

I  traveUed  once  for  some  little  distance  in  a  railway  carriage 
with  a  very  intelligent  mechanic,  working  for  a  large  London  firm, 
who  informed  me  that  of  his  ''  mates "  the  greater  part  called 
themselves  Churchmen,  but  never  entered  a  Church  !  while 
Dissenters,  and  those  who  were  Boman  Catholics,  for  the  most 
part  were  quite  regular  in  fulfilling  their  religious  duties. 

The  problem,  tihen,  which  we  have  to  solve  is,  why  a  people  of 
this  kind  are  not  attracted  to  the  Services  of  the  Church  ?  We 
have  to  consider  it  with  relation  to  the  present,  but  more  especially 
with  relation  to  the  future,  for  if  this  be  the  case  with,  us  now, 
with  all  our  temporal  advantages,  how  will  it  be  when  these  shall 
be  withdrawn  ? 

I  think  that  I  read  the  minds  of  some  when  I  say  that  they 
would  reply,  '^We  shall  be  infinitely  better  off;  our  strength  will 
be  tenfold  increased ;  an  evil  connection  will  be  broken  off,  the 
energies  of  the  Church  will  have  fuU  scope  for  development,  the 
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world  will  be  at  our  feet."  This  seems  to  me,  to  say  the  least,  a 
somewhat  premature  conclusion.  Consider  what  the  condition  of 
the  Church  is  at  the  present  time,  wherever  she  has  attained  this 
much-desired  position  of  absolute  independence  of  State  control, 
or  of  the  privileges  of  an  Established  Church.  The  accounts 
which  reach  us  of  the  Colonial  Church  are  not  very  cheering. 
The  Church  exists,  it  is  true,  and  maintains  its  organization.  Its 
Services  are  fairly  attended  by  the  highest  classes  of  society. 
But,  numerically  speaking,  there  are  not  many  Colonies  in  which 
any  one  of  the  sects  —  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Ranters,  Roman 
Catholics,  Independents  —  does  not  run  a  very  close  race  with  it, 
and  in  several  altogether  passes  it  by.  In  the  United  States,  the 
Church  stands  fifth  only  in  the  Census  of  religion. 

In  Scotland,  I  am  informed  that  in  the  Aberdeen  district — the 
great  Episcopalian  stronghold — many  families  of  the  prodactive 
classes,  who  formerly  belonged  to  the  Church,  have  fallen  away  to 
Presbyterianism. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  mere  separation  of  the  Church  from 
its  alliance  with  the  State  is  so  far  from  being  in  itself  sufficient 
to  meet  the  evil,  that  wherever  this  has  actually  occurred — the 
alienation  from  her  pale  has  become  more  extensive  and  more 
complete.  I  confess,  then,  that  I  do  not  see  what  right  we  have 
to  expect  a  better  result  than  this  in  the  England  of  the  future, 
unless  in  some  way  or  other  we  can  alter  the  conditions  and  aspect 
under  which  the  Church  presents  herself  to  the  people. 

Now  the  more  I  reflect,  the  more  strongly  two  considerations 
force  themselves  upon  my  mind,  sufficient,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to 
account  for  this  very  anxious  condition  of  things  in  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  first  is  that  which  the  Prayer  in  the  Accession  Service 
rightly  terms  'our  unhapp]^  divisions.'  On  this  subject,  as  lying 
somewhat  out  of  the  scope  of  the  present  discussion,  I  will  not 
venture  here  to  speak.  I  shall  venture  only  to  ask,  how  it  can  be 
reasonable  for  those  who  know  not  their  own  mind  on  questions 
of  the  deepest  significance,  to  expect  to  persuade  others  to  join 
them,  or  to  keep  under  their  guidance  those  who,  emerging  from  a 
condition  of  indifierent  simplicity,  seek  for  an  answer  to  their 
heart's  craving,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  us  to  do  ?"  If  the 
trumpets  of  two  adjacent  pulpits  give  forth  sounds,  of  which  the 
one  absolutely  contradicts  the  other,  it  demands  no  common  power 
of  investigation  and  of  distinction  to  see  how  even  to  defend  a 
system  which  equally  accepts  them  both.  This,  which  is  felt  in 
no  small  degree  even  at  the  present  time,  will,  I  cannot  but 
believe,  force  itself  more  dangerously  forward  in  proportion  as  men 
learn  to  look  at  facts  with  a  sincere  and  an  intelligent  mind. 

The  second  matter — and  this  falls  directly  into  the  line  of  our 
subject — is  the  character  of  our  Services.  I  confess  that  I  marvel 
that  those  to  whom  we  owe  them,  supposed  it  possible  that  such  as 
these  could  have  edified  or  held  the  masses  of  the  people.     They 
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mast,  I  think,  have  trusted  to  that  broken  reed,  the  shilling  fine 
for  non-attendance  at  Church,  or  to  similar  compulsory  laws,  with 
a  faith  from  which  the  course  of  events  has  rudely  shaken  us. 

What  are  our  Services  ?  I  mean,  what  is  it  which  is  for  the 
most  part  understood  by  the  term.  Church  Services  ?  They  are 
the  two — Matins,  or  Morning  Prayer ;  and  Evensong,  or  Evening 
Prayer,  read  by  a  Clergyman  in  the  presence  of  the  people ;  these 
interspersed  with  two  or  three  hymns,  and  followed  by  a  sermon. 
These  Services  are,  as  every  one  knows,  a  compilation  from  the 
Breviary ;  that  is,  from  the  services  gathered  together  in  early 
times  for  the  u^e  of  the  clerical  body,  said  by  seculars  for  the 
most  part  privately,  and  by  regulars  in  choir.  I  am  far  from 
intending  to  depreciate  the  admirable  scholarship,  rhythm, 
resource,  and  ingenuity  so  conspicuous  in  these  Services.  But  I 
venture,  I  trust  not  presumptuously,  to  doubt  whether  they  are 
such  as  can  ever  be  the  intelligently  accepted  spiritual  pabulum  of 
a  nation.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extreme  difficulty  which  even 
educated  people  experience,  in  following  in  prayer  the  utterances 
of  another,  whose  accent,  tone,  pace  of  reading,  may  be  and  often 
are  very  different  from  their  own,  the  very  stateliness  and  dignity 
of  the  prayers  themselves,  the  complexity  of  the  arrangement,  the 
technically  theolo<:ical  character  of  many  of  the  words  and  ideas, 
place  them  out  of  the  people's  reach. 

I  am  well  aware  that  under  this  system  many  souls  have  been 
sustained.  I  am  not  denying  that  there  is  much,  very  much,  to 
be  gained  from  it,  by  those  who  have  robustness  enough  of  will 
and  patience  contentedly  to  accept  it.  There  is,  to  my  mind,  no 
nobler  Christian  than  the  mechanic  or  labourer  who,  ''  through  evil 
report  and  good  report,"  has  clung  to  the  Church,  and  in  simple 
child-like  obedience  has  taken  what  has  been  offered.  But  I  am 
not  speaking  of  what  has  been,  but  of  what  is,  and  of  what  is  to 
come ;  and  while  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  our  Services  are  such 
as  may  be  acceptable  to  those  who  can  enter  into  them,  I  am 
strongly  persuaded  that  they  are  one  great  cause  of  the  slackness 
of  our  people's  attendance  at  Church. 

What,  then,  is  the  kind  of  Services  which  seems  more  fitting 
for  the  people's  need  ;  or,  in  other  words,  how  can  our  Services 
be  made  more  popular  ? 

''Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri."  May  we  not  take  a  lesson  from 
those  with  whom  in  many  points  we  are  forced,  however  unwil- 
lingly, to  disagree  ?  What  is,  for  instance,  the  form  of  worship 
of  the  Presbyterians  and  other  Dissenting  bodies  ?  It  is  of  this 
kind  :  a  Hymn,  followed  by  a  Prayer,  a  portion  of  Holy  Scripture 
read  and  expounded,  a  Hymn,  and  another  Prayer.  The  I^ayer 
and  the  discourse  are  both  extempore.  Now,  with  all  the  faults 
which  belong  to  extempore  prayer,  it  has  this  advantage,  that  the 
preacher's  tone  of  voice  and  unction  and  its  semi  -  preaching 
character,  while  in  a  great  degree  they  break  up  the  idea  of  prayer, 
do  nevertheless  kindle  and  rouse  the  heart.     The  extempore  or 
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nnwritten  Sermon,  which  is  often  the  Prayer  pat  into  a  didactic 
form,  has  the  same  effect ;  while  the  Hymns  are  hearty  and 
congregational,  often  practised  in  the  various  families  of  the 
congregation  before  the  service  begins.  I  confess  that  if  I  were  a 
labouring  man  or  mechanic,  uninstructed  as  these  generally  are  in 
what  are  called  Church  principles,  unused  to  make  the  real  effort 
which  prayer  implies,  accustomed  to  imagine  that  it  is  enough  to 
have  the  feelings  quickened,  I  should  prefer  such  a  service  as  this 
to  that  which  the  Church  provides. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  do  we  find  in  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church?  We  all  know  there  is  one  main  service,  the  Mass, 
either  high  or  low.  Of  what  does  this  consist?  It  is  a  great 
function  of  worship  performed  by  the  Priest  at  the  Altar.  The 
words  which  he  uses  are  in  Latin.  This  at  first  sight  would 
appear  to  render  it  a  service  ''  not  understanded  of  the  people." 
But  practically  this  is  not  the  case.  The  fact  is,  in  the  first  place, 
that  every  soul  in  the  congregation  knows  exactly  what  is  doing, 
and  is  able  to  throw  his  whole  heart  into  it.  "  Segnius  irritant 
animos  demissa  per  aures,  quam  quad  sunt  oculis  subjecta 
fidelibus.''  Moreover,  each  has  his  own  book  of  prayer,  carefully 
adapted  to  the  different  portions  of  the  service,  and  even  though 
he  may  not  follow  verbally  the  utterance  of  the  Priest  at  the  Altar, 
yet  he  carries  out  the  Apostolic  precept,  "  to  pray  with  the  spirit, 
and  with  the  understanding  also."  I  am  free  to  own  that  I  know 
no  more  telling,  heart-kindling  services,  none  more  congregational 
or  more  calculated  to  edify  and  attract,  than  the  Mass  service,  as 
one  meets  with  it  in  the  Rhine  Churches,  for  instance,  where  all, 
men  and  women,  hymn  book  in  hand,  with  their  fine  German 
voice,  and  accurate  ear  for  music,  carry  on  throughout  the  whole 
one  continuous  service  of  song.  Besides  this,  there  are  innumer- 
able Litanies,  and  other  popular  services,  said  in  the  vernacular 
tongue,  and  controlled  only  by  the  permission  of  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese.  Nothing  is  more  surprising,  to  any  one  accustomed 
to  the  lack  of  response  and  general  coldness  of  an  English 
congregation,  than  tibe  heartiness  and  instructedness,  to  coin  a 
word,  with  which  the  people  join  in  these  services.  I  remember, 
some  years  ago,  entering  a  church  in  Prague,  in  the  evening,  with 
about  twenty  Bohemian  peasant  women,  who  said  a  Litany,  one 
leading  and  the  others  following  with  responses  as  long  as  collects. 
I  was  present  this  summer  at  a  similar  service  at  Cologne,  where 
the  officiating  minister  led  the  Litany  from  the  pulpit,  while  the 
congregation,  most  of  them  of  the  poorest,  yet  thoroughly  well 
instructed,  responded  from  below.  | 

In  both  these   classes  of  services,   what  strikes  one  is  their  \ 

adaptability  and  general  freedom,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
enlist  the  action  and  sympathy  of  the  congregation.  The  simple 
and  ignorant  have  that  which  meets  their  needs,  while  there  is  ^ 

plenty  also  for  the  more  spiritual  and  more  intelligent.  This 
seems  the  true  character  of  Public   Services.     They  must  be 
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arranged  for  all.  They  should  he  like  the  gift  of  manna,  where 
''  they  that  had  much  had  nothing  oyer,  they  that  had  little  had 
no  lack." 

Now  what  can  he  done  to  meet  onr  case  ?  Is  it  possible  for  the 
Church  of  England  so  to  arrange  her  Services  as  to  bring  them 
within  the  grasp  of  the  people's  intelligence,  and  to  rouse  a  real 
living  interest  in  them  within  the  people's  hearts  ?  If  anything 
is  to  be  done,  it  must  be  done  at  once.  And  since  the  revision  of 
the  Babric  mast  necessarily  be  far  off,  I  would  far  rather  consider 
how  to  deal  with  the  Prayer  Book  and  the  Law  of  the  Church,  as 
they  stand  at  this  present  time.  I  believe  that  we  have  it  in  our 
own  hands,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to  meet  the  evil,  and  to  provide 
sufficient  at  least  for  present  use. 

1. — ^And,  first  of  all,  I  would  bring  the  Litany  into  far  more 
frequent  and  prominent  use.  What  Service  can  be  better  adapted 
than  this  for  Congregational  purposes  ?  In  dignity  and  solidity, 
rhythmical  beauty,  depth,  pathos,  and  extreme  simplicity,  it  is  the 
finest  Litany  ever  composed.  Further,  it  is  essentially  Con- 
gregational. The  sense  of  each  suffrage  is  completed  only  by  the 
utterance  of  the  response  which  follows.  Surely  we  do  great 
injustice  to  this  most  telling  Service  by  using  it  as  a  mere 
appendage  to  Matins,  or  by  thrusting  it  out  of  the  way  to  be  said 
by  children,  for  whom  it  is  eminently  unfitted,  in  the  afternoon. 
What  better  Service  than  this  can  be  imagined  for  the  Evening  of 
Sunday,  when  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  gathered  together,  to  be 
foUowed  by  an  earnest  unwritten  address,  delivered  from  the  depth 
of  the  heart  ?  It  is  a  thrilling  sight  when  a  large  congregation, 
on  their  knees,  together  sing,  in  the  beautiful  setting  of  Marbeck, 
*  Good  Lord,  deliver  us,'  and  '  We  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us,  good 
Lord.'  Here  all  that  is  needed  is  a  little  instruction  and  practice, 
and  the  thing  is  done. 

2. — ^Another  relief,  so  to  call  it,  from  the  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer,  may  be  obtained  from  giving  practical  effect  to  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Bobert  Phillimore,  in  his  excellent  edition  of  Bv/rn*B 
Ecclesiastical  Law — ''By  the  several  Acts  of  Uniformity  the 
''  form  of  worship  directed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  shall 
''  be  used  in  the  Church,  and  no  other ;  but  with  this  proviso,  that 
''it  shall  be  lawful  for  all  men,  as  well  in  Churches,  Chapels, 
"  Oratories,  and  other  places,  to  use  openly,  at  any  due  time,  any 
"Psalms  or  Prayers  taken  out  of  the  Bible,  not  letting  or 
"  omitting  thereby  the  Service,  or  any  part  thereof,  mentioned  in 
"  the  said  book."  This,  as  is  obvious,  will  give  considerable 
liberty,  and  a  series  of  Services  for  Congregational  use,  based  on 
this  permission,  has  already  been  drawn  up  by  the  Bev.  J.  Edward 
Yaux,  and  will  be  found,  I  venture  to  assert,  extremely  simple  and 
effective. 

The  same  eminent  ecclesiastical  lawyer,  together  with  Sir 
Fitzroy  Kelly  and  Sir  BoundeU  Palmer,  has  also  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  Common  Prayer  and 
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Service  should  be  read  in  presence  of  the  preacher,  on  every 
occasion  on  which  a  sermon  is  preached,  if  the  preacher  be  a 
Rector  or  other  Parish  Priest.  This,  as  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  truly  said,  "  gives  great  elasticity  to  our  proceedings/' 
It  would  seem  that,  acting  upon  this  opinion,  it  is  competent  for 
the  Minister  of  a  Parish,  having  previously  said  Morning  Prayer, 
to  preach  at  any  time  in  the  same  day  a  sermon  independent  of 
any  Service  at  all,  or  with  such  additions  in  the  way  of  Prayer  and 
Hymns  as  may  fairly  be  considered  to  be  connected  with  the 
sermon.  This,  I  speak  with  the  authority  of  my  own  Diocesan, 
would  permit  the  use  of  the  Te  Deum.  Thus  a  Service  might  be 
arranged  without  contravening  the  Law,  consisting  of  a  Hymn,  the 
Te  Deum,  a  Sermon,  and  a  concluding  Hymn,  occupying  in  all  about 
an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  well  fitted  for  any  Festal  occasion. 

Once  more,  custom,  perhaps  somewhat  irregularly,  has  intro- 
duced Hymns  so  freely,  that  a  metrical  Litany  would  scarcely 
rouse  objection,  and  this,  as  all  are  aware  who  have  tried  it,  is 
excellent  in  its  results. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  not  be  permitted 
to  people,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  under  Episcopal  sanction  and 
proper  restrictions,  to  enter  the  Churches  at  due  times  for  prayer 
among  themselves. 

8. — Again,  there  is  something  in  the  very  dignity  of  our 
Churches  which  deters  the  poorest,  and  those  who  are  not  used  to 
go  to  Church,  from  entering  them.  For  a  time,  at  least,  they 
require  something  more  in  accordance  with  what  they  themselves 
are.  Nothing  meets  their  case  so  well  as  a  room,  or  small  chapel, 
where  a  few  simple  prayers  may  be  said,  and  hymns  sung,  and  a 
plain  and  homely  exposition  given  of  Holy  Scripture.  Such 
Services  as  these  form  an  excellent  half-way-house  to  the  Church, 
and  win,  I  speak  from  experience,  many  souls. 

All  these— and  they  can  be  brought  at  once  into  use — ^with  good 
hymnody,  earnest  preaching,  free  and  open  Churches,  would  go 
far  towards  supplying  the  wants  of  the  various  classes  of  people,  of 
all  ages  and  degrees,  vnth  whom  the  Church  has  to  do.  The  real 
difficulty  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  this,  that,  like  plants  which  haya 
grown  up  in  a  hot-house,  our  people  have  become  so  used  to  an 
artificial  and  rigid  system,  that  though  it  is  actually  choking  out 
the  vitality  of  the  Church,  they  shrink  and  recoil  from  the  fresh 
air  of  freedom.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  wherever  such  Services  have 
been  held  without  preiudice,  the  success  has  been  absolutely 
startling.  Any  one  wno  chooses  can  readily  test  by  personid 
observation  whether  this  is  or  is  not  the  case ;  whether  in  the 
country  or  in  towns,  the  introduction  of  brighter,  livelier,  more 
heart-kindling,  more  intelligible  Services,  does  not  make  the 
Church  where  they  are  to  be  found,  oftentimes  even  in  spite  of 
opposition  and  calumny,  the  one  popular  and  accepted  Church  out 
of  a  whole  neighbourhood. 

4- — And    yet,   after    all    this  said,    I  cannot    but    feel  that 
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something  more  remams.  Can  it  be  that  a  religions  body, 
professing  to  be  an  integral  portion  of  the  great  Ghorch  of  Christ, 
will  ever  hold  her  own  so  long  as  the  one  great  Service,  the 
XeiTovpyla — ^that  Service  which  alone  is  the  actual  Institution  of 
onr  Lord  and  Saviour — is  cast  from  its  proper  place,  and  reserved 
to  be  brought  out  to  our  people  only  occasionally  and  capriciously  ? 
So  long  as  the  word  **  Sacrament  Sunday  "  exists  among  us,  can 
we  be  said  to  be  ''feeding  the  flock  of  Christ,"  or  giving  them 
their  meat  in  due  season  ?  From  Justin  Martyr  downwards,  in 
one  unbroken  tradition,  as  every  one  who  has  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  Ecclesiastical  History  cannot  Ml  to  perceive,  all  writers 
describe  this  as  the  Service  of  the  Church,  that  to  which  all  others 
aie  mere  imbsidiMy  handmaids. 

Why  then  have  we  discarded  it  from  this  its  due  prominence 
and  special  character,  thrusting  it  into  the  end  of  a  long  Morning 
Service  of  prayers,  psalms,  hymns,  sermon,  when  both  the  heart 
and  head  are  wearied  ?  We  complain  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  our  attached  Church  goers — ^may  we  not  trace  it  to  this 
fact  ?  Observe,  I  am  not  advocating  that  the  Holy  Communion 
should  be  thrust  as  it  were  on  all — ^that  all,  whether  fit  or  unfit, 
should  be  present  at  that  most  solemn  Service — ^but  that  all  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  it,  according  to  the  ancient 
and  Catholic  rule  of  the  Church,  at  least  once  weekly.  This,  as 
before,  it  needs  no  revision  of  the  Bubric,  or  other  change  to  bring 
about.  It  lies  in  our  own  power.  We  may  celebrate  the  Holy 
Communion  weekly,  daily,  at  as  early  an  hour  as  we  please,  with 
or  vrithout  any  otiber  Service,  adapting  it  to  the  convenience  or 
opportumty  of  all.  We  may  celebrate  it  in  the  quietest  possible 
manner,  to  meet  the  feelings  of  those  whose  taste  leads  them  to 
prefer  a  less  ornate  Service ;  or  we  may  celebrate  it  vrith  all  the 
splendour  of  music  and  otherwise,  which  is  so  attractive  to  many 
natures.  And  this  must  be  remembered,  that  while  to  gain  a 
Communicant  is  almost  universally  to  make  an  attached  Member 
of  the  Church,  the  Communion  is  that  which  alone  gives  a  clear 
and  immediately  intelligible  answer  to  the  question — '^Why 
should  I  go  to  Church  ?  "  We  have  many  of  us,  when  endeavour- 
ing to  induce  the  careless  to  join  the  devotions  of  the  Church, 
been  met  with  the  words,  **  I  read  my  Bible,  or,  I  always  pray,  at 
home."  With  this  it  is  not,  I  think,  very  easy  to  deal.  But  the 
Holy  Eucharist  is  that  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  than  in 
the  Church  of  God,  and  they  who  once  have  learnt  to  feel  its 
comfort,  and  the  power  of  that  Flesh  which  is  meat  indeed,  to 
supply  the  cravings  of  the  Soul,  will  cling  to  the  Church  with  the 
devotion  and  affection  of  those  who  are  nourished  at  her  Breast. 

In  all  this  that  I  have  ventured  to  suggest,  I  am  well  aware  that 
there  is  nothing  that  has  not  occurred  to  many,  probably  to  most 
of  those  whom  I  am  now  addressing.  I  would  add,  then,  but  one 
word  on  the  importance  of  speedy  addon.  I  believe  that  our 
opportunity  is  now,  or  never.    Apply  the  remedy  now,  brighten 
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the  services,  provide  not  dry  husks,  but  that  which  strengtheneth 
man's  heart,  and  we  may  yet  keep  as  our  own  the  people  of  the 
noblest  natural  qualities  which  the  world  has  yet  seen,  *'non 
Angli  sed  Angeli/'  Delay,  and  the  awful  question  will  be  brought 
home  to  us  in  judgment,  as  one  after  another  falls  away  to  Dissent, 
to  Borne,  to  utter  ungodliness.  "Where  is  the  flock  that  was  given 
thee,  thy  beautiful  flock  ?  " 


The  Hon.  and  Bev.  E.  Y.  Bligh  read  the  following  Paper: 

I  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  my  hearers  to  some  extent,  because 
in  previous  gatherings  of  this  nature,  the  opinions  to  which  I  am 
about  to  give  utterance,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  not  been  popular. 
I  am  sure,  however,  you  will  believe  me  when  I  say,  that  I 
desire  to  treat  those  who  differ  from  me  with  entire  respect.  I 
am  quite  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  shall  not  in  any  degree 
win  their  respect  for  my  views,  if  I  am  led  to  keep  these  back 
unduly — if  I  do  not,  in  fietct,  state  them  with  unreserved  frankness 
and  freedom. 

Who  will  deny  that  we  live  in  an  eminently  progressive  age ! 
The  time  does  certainly  appear  to  me  to  have  arrived  when,  if  we  will 
not  go  forward,  we  must  go  backward ;  when,  if  we  will  not  bestir 
ourselves,  and  rise  to  the  occasion,  we  must  decline  and  fall.  If 
we  will  cling  to  a  morbid,  or  a  too  superstitious  sentiment,  we  must 
be  the  sufferers ;  if  we  will  look  for  our  standards  of  perfection  into 
those  ages  when  Christians  had  barely  escaped  from  Popeiy,  and 
if  we  will  adopt  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts  as  the  ne  plus  uUra  of 
our  finality  ;  why  then,  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  cannot  reasonably 
hope  to  improve  our  worship. 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  at  all  to  depreciate  a  &ir  argument  from 
antiquity.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  hope  to  show  our  services  to 
be  capable  of  amelioration  in  this  particular ;  but,  if  we  are  to 
appeal  to  antiquity,  then  I  say  the  oldest  is  the  best,  and  anything 
short  of  Apostohc  practice  is,  in  fact,  more  likely  to  mislead  us, 
than  to  be  of  use  to  us.  I  would  tiy  to  find  the  mean  between 
what  some  may  consider  to  be  dangerously  new,  and  that  which 
most,  if  not  all,  will  acknowledge  to  be  profitably  old.  Apostolic 
piinciple  and  precept,  illustrated  as  far  as  may  be,  by  Scriptural 
proof  and  fortified  by  mature  experience,  will  be  a  good  foundation 
for  a  wise  decision,  and  for  a  wholesome  adaptation  of  the  past  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

I  shall  now  ask  you  to  consider  the  general  subject  of  the 
Bubrics ;  and  I  will  begin  by  a  question — "  Cui  bono  '*  %o  many  f 
I  can  imagine  that  in  days  when  few  people  could  read  or  vmte, 
and  perhaps  the  pastor  was  hardly  more  than  primtLs  inter 
pares,  the  object  of  so  many  precise  and  imperative  directions 
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was  more  inteUigible.  But  now,  in  days  of  penny  broadsheets  and 
popular  literature,  there  can  be  no  snch  necessity  for  them ;  no 
adyantage  in  their  continuance.  I  see  that  some  principal  rubrics 
are  desirable  still  in  an  obligatory  form  — ''  the  Minister  shcM  '* — 
but  I  incline  to  think  that  fewer  rubrics,  and  these,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  permissiye  form  —  the  "  Minister  may'* — would  be 
better.  Congregations  have,  no  doubt,  a  right  to  be  protected 
against  the  yagaries  of  Clergymen ;  but,  probably,  many  will  agree 
with  me,  that  the  multiplicity  and  tightness  of  rubrics  has 
hitherto  been  a  cause  of  trouble,  rather  than  of  conyenience. 
Here  then,  speaking  generally,  it  seems  to  me,  we  must  endeayour 
to  adapt  the  principle  of  ancient  Apostolic  practice  to  our  own 
modem  requirements.  By  all  means,  take  care  that  things  *'  be 
done  decently  and  in  order ; ''  but  then  do  not  commit  the  fatal 
mistake,  of  tying  up  too  tightly  and  cramping  your  working  arm ! 
Let  eyery  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Faith  be  protected ;  let  nothing 
be  allowed  to  contrayene  the  Articles  of  Religion  in  their  "  literal 
and  grammatical  sense ; "  let  there  be  reference  to  liying  authority 
on  all  donbtfol  points ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  take  care  that  there 
is  sufficient  elasticity,  and  capability  of  adaptation  to  diyers  cir- 
cimistances,  in  your  rubrics. 

Speaking  next  upon  a  point  of  detail —  yiz.,  the  use  of  the  term 
"  priest f "  which  runs  through  the  rubrics  —  I  would  say,  if  you 
wish  farther  to  improye  these  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  loye ;  if 
you  earnestly  desire  to  remoye  one  fruitful  element  of  strife  upon 
mere  words — ^*  priesV*  as  against  "|>re«Jyter;"  if  you  would  more 
closely  approximate  Church  parties,  and  lessen  the  gap  between 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Nonconformists  upon  her  border, 
then  eliminate  in  eyery  instance  the  word  ''  'priest, "  and 
substitute  that  of  ^^ministety "  or  at  least  ** presbyter,''  concerning 
which  there  is  far  more  general,  if  not  complete  agreement.  I 
think,  howeyer,  that  the  term  ''  Minister"  would  be  more  generally 
understood. 

Another  object  in  the  reformation  of  our  sendees  would  be 
the  ayoidance  of  unnecessary  and  wndesirable  repetitions.  Who 
would  think,  in  constructing  a  seryice  for  the  first  time,  of 
ordering  two  creeds  to  be  said  in  the  same  hour  of  worship  !  As 
to  the  Athanasian  Creed,  I  am  bound  to  say,  it  hardly  comes  under 
the  head  of  repetitions ;  and  I  wiU  only  remark  in  passing  con- 
cerning it,  that  its  proper  place  seems  to  be,  as  a  historical  record 
of  the  Church ;  as  written  thoughts,  rather  than  as  a  Confession 
of  Faith,  to  form  part  of  a  Congregational  Sendee.  The  rubric  in 
front  of  it  would  tiius  disappear  altogether ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
Nicene  Creed  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  one  might  be  always 
read  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  The  frequent  repetition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  is  a  still  more  solemn  matter,  and  hovireyer  much 
the  practice  may  commend  itself  to  some  minds,  I  cannot  but 
think  it  would  be  (ai  more  reyerential  to  ayoid  it.  The  Collects 
and  State  Prayers  are  perhaps  of  minor  importance  ;  but  a  collect 
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read  onoe,  and  one  prayer  for  the  Queen  and  Officers  of  State,  in 
one  service,  is  sorely  ample. 

I  proceed  to  notice  thiat  extreme  rigidity  of  onr  system,  which 
preyents  all  explanation  of  the  Word  of  Ood  at  the  time  when 
read  as  Proper  Lessons  of  the  day,  and  also  which  preclades  the 
minister  from  making  eelectione  from  the  Psalms  and  Lessons,  or 
from  cha/nging  the  chapters,  according  to  time  and  circumstances.  I 
know  the  importance  of  taking  good  security  that  the  people  shall 
hear  a  due  portion  of  the  Word  itself;  but  I  feel  thiat  both 
minister  and  people  are  interested  in  some  relaxation  of  the  present 
state  of  things.  The  former,  perhaps,  fr^uently  reads  chapters 
now,  the  meaning  of  which  he  has  been  at  no  pains  to  master ;  and 
it  would  be  in  future  more  or  less  of  a  slur  upon  him,  if  he  did 
not  offer  at  least  an  occasional  explanation ;  while  the  latter,  i.  €., 
the  congregation,  and  especially  the  lower  classes,  would  have  their 
attention  concentrated  upon  the  Word  of  God  itself,  at  the  time 
when  they  habitually  listen  best,  and  the  mind  really  searches  for 
information.  This  dwelling  upon  the  inspired  Word  would,  I 
belieye,  powerfully  affect  our  own  powers  for  giving  spiritual 
teaching ;  and  as  tending  to  familiarize  the  mind  of  the  people 
with  the  services,  it  would  be  to  them  of  primary  importance.  I 
would  suggest,  therefore,  that  a  considerable — I  do  not  say  an 
unlimited — discretion  be  left  to  the  officiating  Minister  in  this 
matter. 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  endeavour  to  attain  greater  epiritudlitif 
in  Prayer.  I  suppose  that  no  one  can  enter  more  heartily  into 
the  formal  phraseology  of  our  ordinary  services  than  I  do.  I 
think,  however,  they  are  pitched  in  somewhat  too  penitential  and 
low  a  key,  and  are  lacking  in  the  element  of  praise.  One  may  surely 
plead  for  an  opportxmity  of  correcting  this,  and  at  the  same  time 
meeting  the  views  of  a  certain  class  of  worshippers,  by  some 
admixture  of  extempore  prayer.  Let  us,  by  all  means,  maintain 
our  forms  of  prayer,  and  be  thankful  for  our  admirable  Liturgy,  as 
a  protection  either  against  studied  formality  or  excited  declamation. 
But,  believing  as  I  do  that  the  just  medium  of  spiritual  worship 
lies  somewhere  between  a  strictly  Liturgical  Service  and  one  of 
extempore  prayer  only,  I  would  advocate  the  introduction  of  the 
latter,  to  some  extent.  With  the  same  object  in  view,  I  would 
materially  abbreviate  the  long  period  of  unbroken  prayer  on 
occasions  when  the  Litany  is  used,  feeling  it  to  be  a  tax  upon  the 
attention,  laborious  even  to  the  most  pious  and  intellectual  mind. 

I  would  not  omit  to  notice  that  a  proper  amount  of  music  is 
alike  due  to  God,  and  suitable  for  man.  What  is  a  proper  amount^ 
is  another  question.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  always  aim  to 
render  the  singing,  as  feur  as  possible,  Congregational,  and  there- 
fore personal,  ratJ^er  than  representative  or  choral.  I  think  that, 
without  the  aid  of  highly  wrought  music ;  with  frequent  Psalms 
and  Hymns,  singing  and  chanting  those  parts  which  are  appointed 
to  be  said  or  sung ;  with  a  certain  infusion  of  extemporaneous 
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prayer ;  with  opportunitieB  for  explaining  the  Word  of  God,  when 
ready  and  avoiding  questionable  repetitions,  the  result  would 
be  a  more  edifying  and  more  popular  form  of  worship ;  and  our 
noble  Liturgy,  being  thus  less  exposed  to  become  a  matter  of  mere 
routine,  would  take  deeper  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  whole  people. 

A  further  question  occurs  to  me — if  we  might  not  get  important 
assistance  from  the  Christian  Laity  in  our  preaching.  I  have 
reason  to  feel  great  confidence  in  Gospel  Addresses  by  Laymen. 
I  speak  from  actual  experience  ;  and  names  could  easily  be 
mentioned,  of  those  who  have  been  eminently  blessed  of  God  in 
Schoolrooms  and  Town  Halls,  and  such  places.  Is  there  any  eccle- 
siastical reason  why  occasionally  our  pulpits,  or  at  least  our 
churches,  should  not  be  at  their  service  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  see 
none ;  and  when  I  call  to  mind  the  circumstance  that  the  founda- 
tion of  the  first  body  of  disciples  called  "  Christians,"  was  due  to 
laymen,  scattered  abroad  in  the  persecution  about  Stephen,  and 
that  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  endorsed  the  proceedings  at 
Antioch,  I  think  there  is  high  Scriptural  precedent  in  farour  of 
such  a  course.  The  chariot-wheels  of  Clerical  sermons  drag  only 
too  heavily  at  times  in  the  old  worn-out  ruts ;  and  it  would,  I 
cannot  but  think,  be  edifying  and  profitable  for  souls  —  I  am  cer- 
taiB  it  would  be  positively  refreshing  sometimes — to  hear  the  non- 
professional addresses  of  Christian  gentlemen,  or  even  enlightened 
members  of  other  classes  of  the  community.  Of  course,  I  mean 
toith  the  sanction  of  the  Incumibent,  and  subject  to  all  proper 
authority.  One  important  result  would  be,  that  many  an  over- 
worked, or  perhaps  delicate  Clergyman,  would  be  relieved  of  the 
constant  drag  of  two,  or  even  three  whole  services,  and  his 
energies  would  be  thus  concentrated  upon  a  lesser  amount  of 
work,  which  he  could  then  more  satisfactorily  perform. 

I  feel  that  I  am  treading  upon  delicate  ground ;  but  I  wish  to  be 
absolutely  impartial,  and  at  the  same  time  Scriptural  and 
Apostolical  in  my  statements.  Shall  I  be  considered  too  high  a 
Churchman  if  I  advocate  Weekly  Communion  ?  Shall  I  be  set 
down  as  a  Low  Churchman,  of  a  still  deeper  dye,  if  I  claim  that 
the  celebration  be  either  Morning,  Afternoon,  or  Evening  ?  Be 
this  as  it  may,  I  think  the  rubrics  of  the  Communion  Service  are 
susceptible  of  improvement,  more  particularly,  as  to  the  delivery 
of  the  elements.  The  principle,  already  enunciated  as  to  repetitions, 
appears  to  me  to  apply  with  great  force  there.  One  audible 
pronunciation  of  the  words  (either  ''thee"  or  ''you")  for  each 
row  of  communicants  would  be  solemn  and  impressive.  The 
service  would  occupy  a  much  less  time ;  and,  speaking  generally, 
no  one  service,  even  when  the  Holy  Communion  is  administered, 
should  last  more  than  two  hours.  The  Ante-Communion  part  of 
the  office  might  be  materially  abridged,  or  altogether  omitted,  on 
such  occasions,  or  the  Communion  Service  only  read.  Great 
liberty,  however,  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  given  here,  on 
account  of  the  different  customs  of  the  population  in  various  parts 
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of  the  country.  If,  moreover,  the  Offertory  shonld  become  of 
such  universal  usage  as  some  would  wish  to  see  it  —  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  I  am  not  of  that  number — it  would  be  desirable 
that  the  collection  should  be  made  at  any  time  of  the  service  most 
convenient,  so  as  not  to  lengthen  it,  as  is  now  necessarily  the  case. 
The  Occasional  Services  do  not  come  prominently  under  onr 
present  subject,  with  the  important  exception  of  that  Rubric  which 
requires  Pvhlic  Baptism  to  be  performed  after  the  second  lesson. 
I  do  not  think  I  would  wish  to  see  that  rubric  altered  under  certain 
circumstances,  i.  ^.,  if  the  offices  for  Baptism  were  themselyes 
somewhat  changed.  Indeed  I  cannot  conceal  my  heartfelt  con- 
viction that  this  step  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  future 
union  and  stability  of  the  Church  of  England.  No  mere  alteration 
of  rubrics  will  be  sufficient.  The  Baptismal  controversy  is  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  disunion.  Years,  and  decades,  and  even 
centuries,  have  not  cleared  it  up.  An  appeal  must  needs  be  made  to 
the  Christian  love  and  forbearance  of  all  parties.  Could  we  not  go 
back  once  for  all  to  Apostolic  times,  and  be  ruled  by  a  strictiy 
Scriptural  and  Apostolic  standard  ?  Could  we  not  carefully  and 
prayerfully  inquire  what  Scriptural  precedents  there  are  for  strong 
and  positive  assertions  upon  abstruse  arca/na  of  Baptismal 
grace  ?  Could  we  not  be  content  with  baptising,  and  abstain  from 
the  attempt  to  define  precisely  what  Baptism  is  ?  Might  we  not 
use  simply  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  without  endeavouring 
to  lay  down,  with  a  curious  and  dogmatic  nicety,  what  the  exact 
effects  of  Baptism  may  be  ?  Let  us  leave  restdts  to  Ood ! 
Is  there  no  way  out  of  this  matter,  which  may  be  quite 
satisfjEMstory  to  aU  parties  ?  It  certainly  does  appear  to  be  an 
inconceivable  discredit  to  a  Christian  Church,  that  the  very 
ordinance  which  our  Lord  and  Master  appointed  as  the  badge  of 
union  should  be  in  point  of  fact  the  stalking-horse  of  party  and 
the  very  battlefield  of  controversy.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think 
there  will  ever  be  any  material  accession  of  strength  to  the 
Church  from  without;  there  can  be  no  solid  union  within; 
there  can  be  no  real  cementing  of  the  breaches  hitherto  existing 
between  parties  in  the  Church ;  and,  as  the  probable  conse- 
quence of  that,  there  wiU  be  the  disruption  of  the  whole  body,  if 
die  Baptismal  controversy  be  not  set  at  rest,  together  with  other 
questions  arising  out  of  the  Occasional  Offices  of  our  Church, 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  are  of  Popish  origin,  and  have  never  yet 
been  revised  in  a  Protestant  sense.  I  plead  for  this,  both  upon  the 
ground  of  conscience,  and  upon  the  general  principle,  so  well 
enunciated  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Episcopal  Bench  in 
1860  (the  present  Bishop  of  Durham),  thus : — "  It  should  be  the 
noble  ambition  of  Churchmen,  and  it  would  be  our  wisdom  and 
strength,  to  render  our  Church  as  national  in  its  influence  as  i^ 
is  in  name,  and  not  to  rest  content  until  we  have  made  every  con- 
cession which  Christian  charity  can  suggest,  and  which  Christian 
truth  can  allow." 
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I  haye^  howeyer,  to  remember  time,  and  leaye  the  subject  for 
those  who  follow.  Upon  the  whole,  I  entertain  no  doubt  whateyer 
that  an  intelligent  review  of  our  whole  Church  system  is,  not  only 
desirable  and  expedient,  but  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  Church  of  England  as  the  National  Church  of  this 
country.  I  despair  of  puny  patchings.  We  must  deal  effectually 
with  ihe  mistiJces  of  centuries,  and  not  spare  the  cobwebs  of 
medioByal  times.  A  faithfiil.  Scriptural  inquiry  into  what  would 
be  right  and  desirable  now,  is  what  we  want.  Let  us  cling  to  our 
Articles ;  let  us  chng,  above  aU,  to  the  Faith  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  as 
we  have  received  it  from  His  Apostles ;  let  us  make  it  plain,  by  our 
own  labour  of  love  and  deeper  spirituality  and  anxiety  to  win  souls 
to  God,  that  we  ourselves  care  less  for  form  than  for  substance,  and 
will  not  hesitate,  if  need  be,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  surrender  prefer- 
ences and  predilections  which  stand  in  the  way  of  Christian  peace 
and  union. 


The  Bey.  Canon  Hull  being  unable  to  attend,  the  foUowing 
Paper  by  him  was  taken  as  read  : — 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  I  published  my  deliberate  conviction, 
that  the  "  maintenance  and  increase  of  sound  religious  and  useful 
learning  throughout  the  dominions  of  our  Queen,  will  be  most  surely 
provided  for  by  such  means  as  will  most  firmly  establish  and  most 
widely  extend  tiie  influence  of  our  Church,  and  will  render  its  doc- 
trines thoroughly  understood,  and  its  members  as  such  a  united 
and  efficient  body."  This  continues  my  conviction,  and  under  its 
influence  I  have  embraced  the  opportunity  now  afforded  me  of 
addressing  this  intelligent  assembly  on  the  improvement  of  our 
Church  Services,  and  the  means  of  increasing  attendance  on  them. 
We  must  deplore  that  so  many  of  our  countrymen  do  not  regularly 
attend  upon  them,  and  so  come  under  their  edifying  and  improving 
influences,  and  we  ought  to  devise  under  God  a  means  of  remedy- 
ing this,  if  it  be  possible.  We  may  with  reason  consider  if  any 
thing  can  be  done  to  render  them  more  attractive  to  the  people  at 
large.  There  seems  a  general  impression  that  a  step  would  be 
taken  in  this  direction,  if  the  services  were  in  their  use  more 
divided,  so  that  three  services  would  be  made  out  of  our  present 
two.  Might  not  something  also  in  this  direction  be  accomplished 
by  a  little  more  variety  in  them  ?  I  trust  there  is  a  probability 
that  ere  long  we  shall  have  an  additional  selection  of  Sunday 
lessons,  so  that  many  interesting  and  profitable  chapters  of  the  Old 
Testament  may  be  read  before  our  congregations,  which  so  fiEtr  have 
not  been  heard  in  our  Churches.  And  I  would  ask  my  fellow 
Churchmen  to  consider  if  we  might  not  add  to  our  collection  of 
edifying  collects  and  prayers.    There  are  such  in  the  publications 
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of  our  Reformers  and  later  Divines,  and  I  know  not  why  the 
Church  should  lose  the  public  benefit  of  these.  Surely  some, 
which  were  worthy  of  such  a  place,  might  be  admitted  into  our 
Pntyer  Book,  as  alternative  or  additional  collects. 

A  further  interest  might  be  promoted  in  our  services  by  adapting 
them  to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  There  is  a  general  feeling  in 
favour  of  a  harvest  service.  Most  probably,  great  acceptance  would 
attend  upon  the  provision  of  a  Spring  service,  when  a  blessing 
might  be  specially  sought  upon  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  and  oth^ 
labours  of  the  husbandman.  Again,  a  special  service  might  be 
provided  for  the  Sunday  before  the  opening  of  Parliament.  Some- 
thing has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  the  issuing  of  additional 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  on  special  occasions,  and  some  of  these, 
instead  of  being  lost,  might  be  added  to  our  Prayer  Book,  and  made 
use  of  as  circumstances  rendered  it  advisable.  We  all  know  that 
our  religious  convictions  ought  to  permeate  the  whole  course  of  our 
hves;  and  it  seems  to  me  both  duty  and  poUcy  to  point  out  that  the 
public  services  of  our  Church  shoidd  assist  in  bringing  this  about. 
They  should  be  as  complete,  and  as  edifying,  and  as  attractive  as 
the  ability  of  man,  with  God's  blessing,  can  make  them ;  and  suc- 
ceeding generations,  instead  of  merely  using  the  old  stores,  and 
adding  nothing  to  them,  should  contribute  to  this  portion  of  God's 
treasury,  and  show  their  zeal  and  discretion  in  well  considered  and 
improving  contributions  to  our  Book  of  Common  Proyer.  If  our 
Prayer  Book  were  so  enriched,  it  would  supply  each  Minister  vrith 
the  means  of  providing  some  variety  for  short  daily  services  in 
Church,  and  also  for  school  and  cottage  lectures  in  outlying  dis- 
tricts. Our  hands  should  not  be  too  much  fettered  in  providing, 
out  of  our  Prayer  Book,  for  such  occasions.  Let  increased  pains  be 
taken  to  raise  the  standard  of  piety  and  learning  for  the  ministry ; 
but  when  we  have  commissioned  men  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and 
administer  the  Sacraments,  let  us  trust  them,  under  the  Bishop's 
sanction,  to  curtail  and  vary  the  different  public  services  provided 
for  them.  As  things  are,  I  know  not  any  other  Church  in  Christen- 
dom, which  fetters  the  operations  of  its  Ministers  so  much  as  the 
Church  of  England  does. 

We  should  also  be  careful  to  remove,  as  far  as  we  can,  all  matters 
of  offence.  Our  services  should  be  intelligible,  as  well  as  stately. 
In  them,  plain  Saxon  words  should  be  well  put  together,  and  we 
should  eschew  the  use  of  words  in  a  scholastic  sense.  Our  aim 
should  be  that  men  in  humble  life,  if  tolerably  instructed,  and  well 
disposed,  should  be  able  to  understand  and  value  the  services  of  the 
Church.  They  should  not  go  away  disappointed  and  an noyed,  because 
they  could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  this,  or  of  that.  And 
above  all  we  should  avoid  any  shock  to  their  religious  convictions. 
For  instance,  this  will  be  given  to  some  by  our  indiscriminate  use 
of  our  burial  service.  They  will  be  shocked  at  our  declaring  over 
the  corpse  of  the  infidel,  "  that  God  has  taken  unto  himself  the 
soul  of  our  dear  brother;  that  we  give  him  hearty  thiuiks  for  having 
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delivered  him  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world;  and  that  we 
pray  we  may  rest  in  Him,  as  onr  hope  is  this  our  brother  doth.*' 
All  such  offences  as  these  should  be  carefally  avoided.  We  should 
be  ready  to  modify  an  expression,  which  needlessly  disturbs  or  dis- 
tresses a  fellow  worshipper.  Our  aim  should  be,  in  our  public 
services,  as  well  as  in  our  private  life,  to  "  follow  after  the  things 
which  make  for  peace,  and  things  wherewith  one  may  edify 
another." 

I  would  finally  express  my  desire  and  hope  that  the  Church  and 
State ,  of  England  may  shortly  attend  to  these  important  points. 
They  are  both  a  blessing  to  our  land,  and,  by  God's  grace,  may 
become  a  greater  blessing.  May  we,  in  our  own  several  places, 
strive  and  pray  that  they  may  become  such.  May  we  act  upon  the 
conviction  so  well  expressed  by  Wordsworth,  when  he  said, — 

"Hail  to  the  State  of  Englandl  and  conjoin 
With  this  a  salutation  as  devout, 
Made  to  the  spiritual  fahiio  of  her  Churoh ; 
Founded  in  truth;  by  blood  of  martyrdom 
Cemented;  by  the  hands  of  wisdom  reared 
In  beauty  of  holiness,  with  ordered  pomp, 
Decent  and  unreproved.    The  Toice,  that  greets 
The  majesty  of  both,  shall  pray  for  both ; 
That,  mutxuJly  protected  and  sustained. 
They  may  endure  as  long  as  sea  surrounds 
This  fayoured  land,  or  sunshine  warms  her  soil." 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Denison  : — My  Lord  Bishop,  against  revision  of  the 
Prayer  Book  in  the  abstract  I  apprehend  no  man  of  any  sense  has  anything  to 
say ;  but  against  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  the  concrete  I  have  endeavoured  to 
compute  how  many  reasons  there  are,  and  I  find  there  are  thirty-seven,  whilst  for 
it  I  find  none  at  all.  Now,  it  is  of  course  impossible  for  me  in  ten  minutes  to  give 
you  thirty-seven  reasons.  I  must  be  contented  to  state  one  or  two.  But  before  I 
try  to  state  any,  let  me  just  say  a  word  about  something  which  feU  from  two  of 
those  gentlemen  who  have  addressed  you.  I  do  not  agree  with  my  friend,  Mr. 
Butler.  I  think  that  he  will  loosen  the  foundations,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
way  which  he  has  recommended  is  the  way  to  build  up  again,  if  you  can  build  up 
again.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  says  that  the  Prayer  Book  is  not  "understanded  of 
the  people,"  then  I  have  to  say— and  I  say  it  with  all  respect  to  my  brethren— that 
I  believe  that  not  only  the  people  but  the  Clergy  have  stiU  to  be  educated  up  to 
understand  the  Prayer  Book.  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Bligh  said,  there  is  one 
thing  only  which  I  wish  to  remark  upon.  He  contended  very  strongly  for  the 
literal  and  grammatical  sense  of  the  Articles.  In  another  place  he  said,  "  above  all 
things  let  us  cling  to  the  Articles ; "  and  then  he  is  for  sweeping  away  the  Athana- 
aian» Creed.  Why,  what  does  the  eighth  Article  say?  It  says  that  "the  three 
Creeds,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  that  which  is  commonly 
called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  ought  thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed  "—not 
only  received  but  believed —if  »*  they  may  be  proved  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy 
Scripture."    I  think  Mr.  Bligh  had  forgotten  the  eighth  Article.  Now,  with  regard 
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to  the  rrrision  of  the  Ttajer  Book  in  the  oonerete ;  I  say  that  under  the 
dronmstances  of  this  time  there  are  thirty-seyen  reasoxu  againBt  it,  and  none  for 
ii  Either  it  must  be  a  yery  small  reyision,  in  which  ease  it  is  absurd  almost  to 
seek  to  create  a  disturbance  for  nothing ;  or  it  must  be  a  yery  great  alteration,  in 
which  case  it  is  absolutely  inadmissible.  Now,  I  want  to  know  how  any  body  is  going 
to  get  ont  of  this  dilemma  ?  The  next  thing  is,  there  is  no  power  in  England  to 
do  it.  Will  any  body  tell  me  that  the  Bitual  Commission  is  a  power  f  I  deny  ii 
No  man  in  his  senses  supposes  that  they  are  a  power.  Does  anybody  tell  me 
that  Parliament  is  a  power?  It  may  be  a  tyranny.  Does  anybody  tell  me  that 
the  Gonyocations  are  a  power  ?  Why,  they  represent  yeiy  inadequately  only  the 
Spirituality  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  say  there  is  no  power  to  touch  it«  Now 
I  am  no  alarmist;  but  you  may  depend  upon  it,  as  sure  as  we  are  standing 
here,  Hying  and  talking  to  each  other,  if  you  touch  the  Prayer  Book,  men  will 
rebel  in  England.  I,  for  one,  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  and  I  do  not  care 
where  I  say  it,  and  how  many  thousand  times  I  say  it,  I  would  not  obey.  Now 
there  is  first  the  question  of  a  little  alteration  or  a  big  alteration,  and  I  should 
like  to  hear  an  answer  to  that.  There  is  nothing  so  pleasant  as  stuffing  a  dilemma 
down  people's  throats.  Then,  there  is  the  question  about  the  power.  I  should 
like  to  hear  that  answered.  Tou  may  halloo  and  shout  about  power  in  Parlia- 
ment. I  deny  it.  I  say  there  is  no  power,  moral  or  religious,  which  can  touch 
the  Prayer  Book  in  this  country.  Then  I  want  to  know  what  you  are  going 
to  do  with  the  fifty  millions  of  prayer  books  aU  oyer  the  world  at  the  present 
moment.  Are  you  going  to  light  a  fire  with  them  f  I  come  to  the  worst  feature  of  all. 
People  are  all  for  what  they  call  permissiye  law.  I  neyer  heard  of  permissiye  law 
except  in  respect  to  public  houses,  but  there  really  are  people  who  want  to  apply  per- 
missiye law  to  the  rubrics  of  the  Church  of  England.  Why  that  is  making  the  people 
legislate,  and  not  those  who  are  put  in  authority  by  Gfod.  Of  all  the  worst  things 
that  can  be  done,  there  is  nothing  so  contemptible  as  a  permissiye  law.  When 
it  is  applied  to  matters  of  social  and  economical  regulation,  it  is  bad  enough;  but 
when  you  come  to  apply  it  to  matters  of  religion,  it  is  blasphemy.  I  haye  neyer  heard 
any  real  case  made  out.  I  belieye  that  if  you  will  use  the  Prayer  Book  as  the  Prayer 
Book  tells  you,  you  will  get  plenty  of  worship  and  plenty  of  deyotion — ^mnch  more 
than  you  are  likely  to  get  when  you  haye  altered  it.  When  you  haye  made  all  the 
alterations  you  want,  there  will  be  just  such  another  outcry  for  alterations  as  now. 
Mr.  Bligh  said,  "Let  us  make  alterations,  and  we  shall  haye  peace."  Yes;  but 
it  is  pax  mea^  my  peace.  He  wants  eyery  thing  his  own  way  to  make  peace ;  but 
I  neyer  heard  of  such  peace  a^  that  connected  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Then,  I 
say,  there  is  the  utmost  peril  to  the  poor  in  the  proposal  I  do  not  know  anything 
so  perilous.  Again  I  say  it  is  the  worst  concession  that  you  can  make  to  the  intel- 
lectual pride  of  those  who  are  not  poor.  These  people  say,  "  Dear  me.  We  are 
fit  to  do  it."  I  deny  it.  People  say,  **  There  are  yery  great  scholars  now-a-days.'* 
I  don*t  belieye  a  word  of  it.  I  think  people  do  not  reflect  that  the  giants  of  old 
times,  who  were  scholars,  and  who  were  critics,  gaye  their  whole  liyes  to  their 
scholarship  and  their  criticism ;  but  now  a  man  thinks  he  is  a  great  scholar  if  he 
has  got  a  great  many  other  people's  books  in  his  study  that  he  can  refer  to ;  and  of 
all  miserable  things,  there  is  nothing  so  miserable  as  the  scholarship  of  notes,  and 
translations,  and  lexicons,  and  dictionaries,  and  all  that  sort  of  stuf^  with  which 
unfortunate  people  are  crammed  from  morning  to  night.  I  would  not  giye  three  straws 
for  the  Bcholar^p  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Well,  now,  there  are  eight  reasons. 
I  will  leaye  the  other  twenty-nine,  and  they  can  so  yery  easily  be  made  out  by  any- 
body who  will  think  about  it,  that  I  must  ask  this  great  assembly — and  I  am  yezy 
happy  to  think  it  is  a  great  assembly-r-to  excuse  me  giying  them.  I  am  yezy  thankful 
that  it  is  a  great  assembly ;  for,  ^ough  I  said  something  against  Congresses,  I  am 
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inelined  to  think  that  it  is  a  yery  good  thing  that  we  have  oome  here ;  beoanse, 
yon  know,  Congress  or  no  Congress,  there  is  one  thing  quite  olear  coming  oat 
eyexy  day  more  yisibly  sinoe  twelye  months  ago,  that  these  are  times  of  great 
reality ;  and  I  do  not  know  any  thing  better  for  Christian  men  than  that  they  should 
oome  together  and  be  able  to  state  their  yiews  in  kindliness,  and  charity,  and 
eonsideration  to  one  another.  And,  God  knows,  we  want  it ;  for  if  we  are,  many 
of  ns,  yery  keen  about  retaining  certain  things,  and  getting  others,  I  can  look  back 
to  the  time,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  we,  yery  few  of  us,  thought  any  thing 
about  either. 

The  Bey.  Dr.  Tatlob: — My  Lord  Bishop,  our  subjeet  this  morning  is  the 
"Improyement  of  the  Church's  services :  How  to  increase  the  attendance  on 
them :  Beyision  of  the  Bubrics.*'  I  desire  to  say  a  yeiy  few  words,  dear  brethren, 
upon  these  three  points.  And  first,  as  to  improyement  of  the  Churoh's  seryioes,  I 
am  exceedingly  old-fashioned  in  my  ideas  upon  that  point.  My  simple  answer  is, 
Make  the  Church  seryices  thoroughly  and  heartily  congregational.  Let  there  be 
neither  a  duet  between  the  Parson  and  the  Clerk,  nor  between  the  Parson  and 
the  Choir ;  but  let  there  be  heart  and  life  and  intelligence  transfused  into  all  the 
aeryices  by  the  life,  intelligence,  deyotion,  and  piety  of  the  Minister  of  Christ, 
who  is  there  xninistering  before  the  people ;  and  let  the  people  demand  their  part 
in  the  seryices,  and  refuse  to  be  muzzled.  Let  them  demand  to  haye  their  place 
in  the  service,  in  singing  the  praises  of  God,  eyery  one  of  them,  and  not  be  con- 
demned to  silence,  as  I  haye  been  oyer  and  oyer  again,  listening  to  a  great  artificial 
performance  of  music,  that  the  Choir  have  been  singing  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
themselyes.  As  to  how  to  increase  the  attendance  on  the  services,  I  don't  belieye 
in  the  remedies  adyocated  from  this  platform,  to-day,  namely,  an  increase  of  the 
ritualistic  development  of  the  services.  I  do  honestly  belieye,  as  a  matter  of 
experience,  written  on  the  page  of  history,  that  the  growth  of  ceremonialism  in 
the  public  service  of  God,  has  been  the  growth  of  corruption.  I  honestly  belieye 
that  in  proportion  as  there  has  been  a  culmination  of  ceremonialism,  so  has 
there  been  a  degradation  of  pure  doctrine ;  and,  as  the  gaudy  and  meretricious 
lights  of  human  inyention  haye  ascended  to  the  zenith,  so  the  pure  CK>Bpel  of 
Ohxist  has  been  degraded  and  hidden  beneath  clouds  of  superstition.  I  say, 
therefore,  let  there  be,  in  the  first  place,  proper  accommodation  for  all  the 
classes  and  masses  of  our  people  in  the  Churches  throughout  the  land.  Let 
not  our  poor  people  be  thrust  away  into  holes  and  comers.  Where  occasion 
requires  it,  let  the  whole  area  be  thrown  open,  as  in  this  magnificent  building.  I 
say,  where  occasion  requires ;  for  I  don't  think  it  is  required  in  eyery  place.  I  haye 
had  the  privilege  of  occupying  a  position  in  your  Lordship's  Diocese  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  I  haye  had  three  incumbencies  during  that  time,  and  may  be 
allowed  to  speak  from  my  own  personal  experience,  when  I  say  that  I  do  know  some- 
thing of  the  way  in  which  to  raQy  round  me  the  heart-felt  support  and  enthusiastic 
sympathy  of  eyen  the  working  dlasees  of  Liyerpool.  Within  fifty  yards  of  the 
place  where  we  are  now  assembled,  I  was  privileged  to  preach  as  the  Minister  of 
Christ  in  St.  John's  Church  for  nine  years ;  and,  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
I  never  looked  down  from  the  pulpit  on  Sunday  without  seeing  the  vast  area  of  that 
Church  as  crammed  as,  and  more  crammed  than,  I  see  this  place  before  me  now; 
and  I  daim  it,  therefore,  to  be  my  privilege  to  answer  the  question — how  to 
gather  the  masses  of  the  people  round  us  in  this  large  town.  I  deny  that  working 
men  are  alienated  from  the  Church  of  England.  I  say  multitudes  of  them  have 
grown  up  ignorant  of  the  Church,  because  the  Church  has  not  overtaken  them ; 
and  to  whateyer  extent  the  masses  haye  been  alienated,  if  they  have  been,  it  has  been 
because  the  Church  of  England  in  that  locality  has  not  been  true  to  herself.  I  say, 
therefore,  let  us  haye  first  ample  accommodation ;  secondly,  let  us  haye  our  service 
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thoroughly  popularised  for  the  people,  that  they  may  take  their  part  in  them ;  let 
the  liiniiter  he  diligent  in  Tisiting  hie  people  from  honee  to  honee,  from  oellv  to 
oellar,  from  garret  to  garret,  in  the  alleys  and  oonrts  of  his  distriet,  ae,  thank  Qod, 
many  of  the  Clergy  of  Liverpool  are ;  and  then,  ahove  all,  and  ohief  above  all, 
let  him  remember  the  words  with  which  a  gentleman  oonoluded  his  speech  on  this 
platform,  applying  them,  howerer,  in  their  Soriptural  sense — ^Let  the  Minister  of 
Christ  remember  the  glorions  text,  **  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw 
all  men  onto  Me.*'  But  how  lifted  np  f  Not  in  the  hands  of  the  Priest ;  not  on 
the  altar,  which  the  Chnroh  of  England  repudiates ;  bat  lifted  up  by  the  &ithfal 
preaching  of  the  (}ospel — ^that  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  Qod  that  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world,  is  the  one  only  saerifice,  Priest  and  Bedeemer  among  man; 
and  that  salvation  is  to  be  had  by  a  living  ^th  in  Him,  and  by  that  means  alone. 
Let  that  be  done.  Let  the  Minister  of  Christ  preach  to  the  people  intelligently  as 
a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  as  a  man  who  feels  it,  and  a  man  not 
afraid  to  say  it  before  whomsoever  he  may  be  plaoed.  Let  him  thus  speak,  and  as 
to  the  Establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  and  her  temporal  existence,  I  don*t 
oare  one  straw  about  it.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  prepared  to  throw  myself  on 
the  hearty  sympathy  and  support  of  the  people  of  England,  who  will  never  desert  the 
faithful  descendants  of  the  Reformers,  as  long  as  th^  stand  by  their  prineiples ; 
and  as  once  we  laid  the  foundations  of  our  Church  broad  and  deep,  so,  with  Qod*s 
help,  we  will  maintain  her  as  the  bright  and  gbrious  daughter  of  the  Reformation. 
Allusion  has  been  made  to  a  restoration  of  what  is  called  the  Apostolic  or  the  early 
primitive  custom  in  reference  to  the  Eucharistio  Sacrifice.  May  I  just  state,  as  a 
simple  matter  of  fact,  what  I  think  every  scholar  and  every  student  of  history  will 
admit  f  I  am  old  fashioned  enough  not  to  join  in  the  tirade  against  sdholarship, 
with  which  we  have  just  been  edified.  I  have  some  regard  for  recondite  seholar- 
ship,  where  it  can  be  had ;  and  I  beg  to  state,  on  the  authority  of  one  whose 
scholarship  and  researches  into  history  will  be  admitted,  whether  his  exegetu  be 
accepted  or  not  —  Dean  Alford —  that  the  Holy  Communion  was  at  first,  and  for 
some  time  —  I  say  for  three  hundred  years,  until  abuses  put  an  end  to  the 
practice — inseparably  connected  with  the  Love  Feasts  of  the  Christians,  and  was 
unknown  as  a  separate  ordinance.  To  these  Love  Feasts,  accompanied  as  they  were 
at  the  time  by  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  breaking  of  bread  refers* 
The  breaking  of  bread  was,  in  the  apostolic  times,  he  says,  inseparably  oonnected 
with  the  Love  Feasts.  It  took  place  after  the  day's  work  was  ended,  and  the  bread 
was,  therefore,  not  taken  fosting.  I  beg  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  way  to 
increase  the  attendance  on  our  services,  and  I  speak  from  personal  experienoe,  is  to 
be  earnest,  hearty,  loyal,  devoted,  active  in  labours  and  ministrations  of  love,  and, 
above  all,  faithful  to  the  truth  of  God,  as  enshrined  in  the  articles,  homiliee  and 
formularies  of  the  Church. 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  Maokonocrib  : — My  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen ;  in  the  few 
words  I  am  about  to  address  to  this  assemblage,  I  purpose  to  apply  myself  rather 
to  the  praotioal  than  to  any  theoretical  or  doctrinal  question.  The  fact 
before  us  is  this :  the  masses  of  the  people  require  services  accommodated  to 
their  use,  and  which  shall  enable  them  to  express  freely  before  God,  in  God's 
House,  the  wants  each  one  feels  in  his  own  particular  case.  Now  I  am  not  going 
to  take  up  again  the  question  of  the  Eucharistio  Sacrifice,  which  has  already  been 
so  ably  put  before  you.  You  all  know  what  my  opinions  on  the  sabjeot  are,  and, 
therefore  I  do  not  need  to  repeat  them  now ;  but  I  would  rather  Say  this :  It  seems 
to  me  that  one  great  mistake,  if  not  the  great  mistake,  which  was  made  in  the  six- 
teenth century  was  made  by  the  State  rather  than  by  the  Church.  I  mean  to  si^  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  enforce  a  rigid  uniformity  in  aU  things  upon  ail  persona*  We 
have  not  to  minister  to  one  single  class  of  people,  or  to  provide  for  one  «i«gi^  elass 
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of  neoeflsitiM,  but  we  haye  to  take  people  of  all  dassee,  to  bring  them  to  Obnroh, 
and  to  provide  them  with  Bemoee,  ordinary  servioe's,  as  well  as  great  seryioes,  whioh 
shall  in  all  eases  meet  their  wants  and  their  necessities.  And  I  oonfess  that  I  join 
with  the  reader  of  the  second  paper,  my  old  friend,  the  Bey.  Mr.  Butler,  of  Wantage, 
in  tTiiTilring  that  the  morning  and  eyening  prayer  do  not  in  the  least  answer  to 
those  requirements.  Bnt  then  I  bear  in  mind  this :  that  though  the  State  went  in 
for  the  principle  of  uniformity  in  those  days,  yet,  in  the  very  Act  of  Uniformity, 
th^  left  us  a  remedy,  which,  perhaps,  has  been  too  little  taken  notice  of,  and  that 
is  the  proyision  that  so  long  as  the  daily  morning  and  eyening  prayers  were  said  in 
the  Church,  it  should  be  permissible  to  haye  other  services  as  well,  provided  the 
materials  of  those  services  were  selected  from  the  Bible  and  from  the  Prayer  Book. 
And  I  venture  to  suggest  that  immense  benefit  may  be  done  (to  our  poorer  brethren 
especially),  by  availing  ourselves  of  that  very  wide  permission,  for  such  kind  of 
services  —  services,  perhaps,  to  precede  some  short  address  or  sermon  — services, 
perhaps,  in  which  to  gather  together  those  who  are  desiring  to  return  thanks  for 
some  special  blessing,  or  to  supplicate  for  some  special  jaetey — short  services,  to 
which  the  poor  may  be  invited  to  come,  when  they  return  from  their  labour  in  the 
evening,  when  they  are  tired  and  worn  out,  and  desire  to  make  their  little  offering 
to  Almighty  Qod,  and  have  neither  strength  of  body,  nor  strength  of  mind,  nor 
time  to  devote  to  an  elaborate,  and  regular,  and  a  learned  service,  like  that  of 
evening  prayer  —  services  to  consist  of  the  reading  of  a  few  psalms  or  a  few  con- 
nected verses  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  they  can  remember  and  take  away  with 
them,  conveying  some  encouragement,  admonition,  or  warning,  as  the  Priest  of 
the  place  shall  see  fit.  Such  services,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  hymns,  would  be 
of  immense  value  to  them.  At  the  very  time  when  the  words  of  the  Act  were 
written  there  existed  such  a  service.  I  mean  the  Office  of  Oompline.  [It  was 
short,  simple,  and  with  little  change  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.  It  was  not 
so  simple  as  the  more  modem  Boman  Office  of  Compline,  but  still  it  was  very 
simple.]  I  cannot  conceive  that,  with  such  a  permission  as  the  Act  contained, 
earnest  Priests  of  those  days  would  neglect  to  use  it.  Still  less  do  I  see  why  we 
should  not  use  it  and  other  Services  conceived  in  the  same  spirit.  But,  my 
Lord,  I  hope  I  shall  not  seem  to  be  stepping  into  the  reahns  of  licence  when 
I  say  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  be  (fiad  to  see  a  great  latitude  in  all 
directions,  provided  there  be  observed  such  services  as  the  Church  preecribes. 
I  do  not  see  why,  if  souls  can  be  helped  and  saved  by  extempore  prayer, 
we  should  not  have  extempore  prayer.  The  question  before  our  minds  is 
not  the  satisfying  of  this  person  or  that  person,  it  is  not  the  carrying  out 
of  a  rigid  system ;  but  it  is  the  laying  hold  of  souls  for  our  Blessed  Lord's 
sake.  And  if  one  section  of  the  Church  —  those  who  agree  mostly  with  me  — 
think  that  such  occasional  services  as  I  have  spoken  of  help  their  belief  most,  lei 
them  have  them.  But  why  should  we  grudge  to  the  others  —  those  who  find  that  hy 
a  prayer-meeting,  or  by  extempore  prayer,  in  one  form  or  another,  they  can  best 
lay  hold  of  the  souls  of  their  own  people  —  ^hy  should  we  grudge  this  advantage  to 
them  ?  Do  we  think  that  it  matters  in  the  eyes  of  Blessed  Lord,  when  he  sees  a 
soul  drawn  nearer  to  Him,  whether  that  soul  has  been  touched,  and  warned,  and 
kindled,  and  the  affections  of  the  heart  brought  out  by  a  psalm,  though  that  psalm 
be  His  own  inspired  prayer,  or  by  the  uninspired  prayer,  the  fervent,  earnest, 
onging  prayer,  that  comes  from  the  heart  of  one  of  His  ministers.  I  think  not. 
This  Summer  I  have  been  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island ;  and  side  by  side  with  our  early  Church  services,  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  and  morning  and  evening  prayer,  I  was 
aeenstomed  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  house  of  a  poor  fisherman,  to  hold  a  service 
upon  the  Presbyterian  model.    I  used  to  go  to  a  little  hut  hj  the  sea-side,  where 
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I  found  the  old  and  the  young  flahwiTM,  and  the  old  and  young  fiahennen  toO| 
ranged  round  the  room,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  table  with  a  hurge  BiUe  npon 
it  I  went  in,  and  took  my  seat ;  and  first  a  peabn  was  song  as  we  sat  round  the 
room.  We  all  sang  together  as  best  we  ooold.  We  none  of  ns  knew  much  about 
singing,  and  none  of  ns  had  Tery  good  Toioes ;  but  somehow  the  people  seemed  to 
sing  as  if  their  hearts  were  moved,  though  their  yoices  might  be  rather  rough. 
After  the  psahn,  we  all  rose,  and  I  offered  up  an  extempore  prayer ;  a  ehapter  of 
the  Bible  was  next  read,  and  I  explained  some  portion  of  it  to  them ;  we  then 
sang  another  psalm,  after  whioh,  we  stood  np  again,  and  I  offered  another  extem- 
pore prayer;  and  then  I  said  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  gave  them  a  blessia^ 
As  far  as  I  oonld  tell,  they  folly  entered  into  the  heart  of  the  servioe,  and  it 
appeared  to  do  them  good ;  it  certainly  did  me  good  to  have  conducted  it. 

The  Bey.  E.  A.  Hilltabd  (Rector  of  St.  Laurenee*it  Norwieh): — ^The  question 
is  how  to  improve  the  Services  of  the  Ohurdh,  and  this,  I  think,  may  be  answered 
so  as  to  avoid  differences  between  those  who  have  given  their  "  unfeigned  assent 
and  consent  '*  to  all  all  that  is  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    If  you 
want,  for  instance,  to  increase  the  power  of  understanding  the  Services,  cme  of  the 
first  things  you  should  do  is  to  shorten  them.    There  is  no  absolute  reason,  in 
fact  or  in  law,  why  those  services  should  be  amalgamated,  three  into  one.    Have 
one  Service  as  it  stands  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  at  one  hour,  and  another 
Service  as  it  stands  at  a  different  hour,  and  allow  your  people  to  leave  the  Church 
if  th^  choose,  or  to  stay  if  th^  choose.    Thus  you  might,  by  having  a  Service  of 
Holy  Communion  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  satisfy  those  who  are  «ift™iiTniiiig, 
in  increasing  numbers,  more  frequent  Eucharists ;  by  having  at  eleven  o'clock  the 
ordinary  morning  prayer  and  sermon,  you  would  satisfy  those  who  demand  that 
kind  of  Service  for  their  spiritual  advancement ;  by  having  Litany  as  a  separate 
service,  with  the  catechising,  you  would  fulfil  some,  at  least,  of  the  wants  of  the 
children ;  and  by  having  an  evensong,  congregational,  hearty,  and  cheering,  you 
would  gather  in  the  poor  who,  after  all,  whatever  people  may  say,  are  found  to  like 
the  evensong  of  the  Church  of  England.     So  far  for  division  of  Services.    But 
b^ond  this,  I  think  there  is  much  room  for  experiment.    We  hear  that  this  is  an 
age  of  progress ;  well,  then,  let  us  progress.  There  is  a  little  book  pubUshed  by  the 
Bev.  James  Edward  Taux,  in  which  he  has  drawn  up  short  Services,  which  are  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  might  legally  be  used  in  the  Church 
of  England.    Why  should  not  these  services  be  attempted,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Bench  of  Bishops,  when  the  morning  and  evening  prayer  of  the  Church  of 
England  had  been  punctually  and  duly  performed?    There  is  an  experiment  for 
you ;  and  there  is  the  means  of  trying  it ;  and  I  don't  think  myself  that  the  Bench 
of  Bishops  would  for  one  moment  oppose  an  earnest  man,  who  desired  with  all  his 
heart  to  try  it.    I  stand  here  as  one  who  has  tried  an  experiment  which  has  been 
maligned  from  this  platform.    For  some  years  I  have  had  daily  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  and  I  have  found  that  it  supplies  the  wants  and  needs  of  the 
people.    I  have  found  in  my  own  experience  that  it  is  the  food  of  the  soul ;  and  he 
must  be  a  poor  Churchman,  and  must  have  signed  his  assent  and  consent  to  the  Bock 
of  Conmion  Prayer  in  a  very  singular  sense,  who  can  find  anything  to  object  to  in 
the  constant  repetition  of  a  Servioe  that  is  found  within  its  covers.  These  Services, 
which  have  been  called  **  low  masses,*'  are  objected  to  simply  on  account  of  the 
name  which  has  been  given  to  them.    Bemember,  we  are  not  introducing  the  mass, 
but  are  simply  using  the  Service  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is  found  in  the 
Prayer  Book.    Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that,  whereas  we  are  told,  **  As  oft  as  ye 
do  this,  ye  do  show  forth  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come  " — any  frequent  or  repeti- 
tion of  the  Service  can  be  too  great,  involving  benefits  so  stupendous,  so  for- 
reaching,  so  eternal.    And  this  daily  usage  of  the  rite  is  not  in  oontradietion  to  the 
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Bplzii  of  the  Ghnioh  of  EnglAnd,  for  ahe  has  provided  that,  at  a  oertain  time  in 
the  year,  the  Oonmnmion  shall  be  celebrated  for  fifteen  days  in  soooession.  So  it 
aeems  to  me  that  yon  have  already  in  yonr  own  hands  some  of  the  remedies  for 
the  evilB  of  whieh  yon  oomplain.  We  haye  been  told  that  this  intern  of  low 
masses,  Ac.,  has  not  answered  in  Rome.  Bnt  I  tell  yon  th^  have  been  fonnd  to 
answer  in  England.  Bome  has  not  the  safeguard  of  the  English  Prayer  Book. 
That  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  whole  of  what  Dr.  Blakeney  has  said,  namely, 
that  the  eomiptions  of  Bome  have  oansed  yarions  eyils.  I  say  to  the  members  of 
the  Ck>ngreB8,  Priests  of  the  Ohnrah  of  England,  that  an  insult  is  cast  upon  them, 
when  it  is  supposed  that  from  their  Ifinistry  there  wonld  arise  eyils  snoh  as  those 
that  haye  been  described  as  inherent  in  the  Roman  Communion  and  system.  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you,  the  Ministers  of  the  Ohuroh  of  England,  guided  l^ 
her  Prayer  Book,  would  be  injuring  your  people  by  the  performance  of  rites  con- 
tained in  that  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  from  which  you  cannot  depart  one  iota  7 
If  there  be  in  it,  as  we  firmly  belieye,  the  presence  of  our  dear  Lord  Himself,  as 
often  as  that  presence  is  youohsafed  to  us,  there  cannot  but  flow  forth  from  it 
blessings  to  yon  and  to  your  people. 

The  Bey.  Oanon  Woodoatb  : — It  is  a  yery  true  saying,  and  one  at  all  times  to  be 
obaeryed,  that  when  men  are  disputing  it  is  well  that  they  should  recollect  that  if 
one  man  thinks  himself  in  the  right,  it  is  yery  possible  that  his  neighbour  may  be 
in  the  right  also;  and  its  correlatiye — that  when  a  man  is  oonyinced  that  his 
opponent  is  in  the  wrong,  he  is  yery  possibly  in  the  wrong  himself  also.    One  of 
the  general  complaints  is  the  length  of  the  services  ;  but  when  a  person  complains 
to  me  of  the  length  of  the  services,  I  am  inclined  to  ask,  **  Is  not  the  fault  in 
yourself,  and  not  in  the  services?"  When  I  find  that  persons  can  sit  three  hours  at 
the  play,  or  at  this  congress,  I  think  they  ought  not  to  complain  that  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  is  too  long  for  a  Ohuroh  service.    I  quite  agree  that  we  should  begin 
by  shortening  our  sermons.    Baron  Alderson,  when  asked  the  legitimate  length  of 
a  sermon,  replied,  **  twenty  minutes,  with  a  leaning  to  the  side  of  merqy.'*    There 
is  no  doubt  we  feel  a  great  want  of  ezpansiveness  in  our  services,  of  the  power  of 
alteration.  Who  has  not  felt,  with  regard  to  our  harvest  thanksgiving,  that  we  have 
no  prayers  according  to  it  f    The  prayer  we  have  presupposes  a  previous  famine  or 
drought,  which  has  not  occnired.    I  have  sat  on  several  Conmiittees  of  Convoca- 
tion on  this  subject.    We  have  prepared  services  with  great  pains  and  labour,  and 
what  was  the  result?    We  were  told  by  the  Home  Secretary  that  he  could  not 
advise  Her  Majesty  to  recommend  their  adoption.    The  fault  rests,  not  with  the 
Church,  but  with  the  State.    To  apply  this  practically,  I  would  say,  as  public 
opinion  bears  upon  these  things,  let  every  one  do  what  he  can  to  bring  public 
opinion  to  bear  in  enabling  Convocation  to  assert,  its  just  rights  and  trusteeship 
for  the  Church  of  England.    There  are  two  words  I  wish  very  much  to  see,  I  will 
not  say  banished  from  our  English  vocabulary,  but  transported  for  fourteen  years. 
Those  words  are  Bitualism  and  Superstition.    The  Qospel  addresses  all  our  moral 
nature^  all  our  moral  feelings,  and  to  suppose  that  men  can  be  addressed  in  one 
uniform  tone,  or  cut  down  to  one  uniform  pattern,  is  most  unjust  and  absurd.   Let 
things  take  their  own  course.    If  one  man  likes  a  warmer  service  than  another, 
let  him  have  it.    We  know  people  want  attracting  to  service,  and  people  will  use 
attractions.  But  don't  let  us  confound  the  attracting  oi  people  to  Church  with  what 
they  will  do  when  they  get  there.    We  may  take  a  good  example  from  our  Lord. 
When  the  people  followed  TTitw  because  He  fed  them.  He  did  not  find  fault  with 
them,  but  He  also  gave  them  food  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.     So  I  say 
with  regard  to  what  you  call  Bitualism,  which  is  a   higher  service  than  the 
Parson  and  Clerk  duet  of  the  last  century.     When  you  have  attracted  people  to 
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Ohnroh,  remfimber  that  that  is  not  the  end  but  only  the  means,  andtoteQ  them  thid 
which  yon  oonld  not  otherwise  have  done,  merely  because  you  wanted  the  opporia- 
nity.  I  protest  against  that  mawkish  miserable  sentiment  that  is  now  elamonzing 
for  the  exdsion  of  the  Lessons  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  tell  of  hnmin 
wickedness,  and  to  which  men  object,  not  because  they  dislike  the  sin,  but  beeaose 
they  there  see  the  sin  in  its  naked  features  —  wickedness  which  they  axe  not 
ashamed  to  read  of  in  a  more  refined  form,  or  to  lay  on  the  tables  of  their 
drawing  rooms  in  the  shape  of  abominable  sensational  novels.  In  the 
Old  Testament  there  is  no  fictitious  picture :  sins  forbidden  by  the  Koaaio  Law 
find  their  fulfilment  in  the  NarratiTe;  and  sins  there  recorded  are  foibidden 
in  the  Law.  I  may  say,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  best  of  men,  now  gone 
to  his  rest,  **  So  far  from  this  Book  being  repugnant  to  us,  when  we  see 
how  the  Old  Testament  describes  the  disease  of  which  the  New  proTides 
the  remedy,  I  would  say,  Come,  see  a  book  which  tells  me  all  I  ever  did; 
is  not  this  book  from  God  7  "  Don't  expect  too  much.  The  whole  of  our  condition 
here  is  an  abnormal  one.  If  we  expect  perfection,  we  shall  not  get  it.  If  we 
expect  to  please  all  parties,  we  must  be  disappointed.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  party, 
and  therefore,  by  God's  Grace,  let  us  turn  it  to  better  account ;  and  let  us  tiy  to 
think  that,  although  we  are  trayelling  different  roads,  we  may  find  hereafter  that 
those  roads  lead  to  the  same  end. 

The  Bey.  Dr.  Littledalb  : — The  simplest  way  to  improye  our  serrioeB,  and  to 
increase  the  attendance  on  them — to  come  to  the  point  at  once — is  to  repeal  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Prayer  Book  itself  should  be  tampered 
with.  I  belieye  that  in  the  present  state  of  men's  minds,  in  the  present  hei^t 
of  oontroyersy,  any  meddling  with  it,  for  the  purpose  of  giying  victory  to  either 
party,  would  be  a  most  fatal  step.  But  I  believe  that  if  men  who  have  alreadtf 
signed  their  assent  and  consent  to  the  Prayer  Book  are  allowed  free  opportunity,  on 
the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  of  using  services'  which  in  no  way  conflict  with  the 
doctrines  and  teaching  of  that  Book,  whether  extempore  prayers,  as  suggested  by 
Dr.  Taylor,  or  short  services  drawn  up  in  the  liturgical  form,  as  suggested  by  lir. 
Mackonochie,  we  should  have  an  opportunity  of  gathering  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject which  we  have  not  yet  had ;  because  it  is  quite  clear  we  have  not  data  enou^ 
to  go  upon  as  yet,  to  enable  us  to  say  what  is  the  best  way  of  drawing  people  to 
church.  Dr.  Taylor  has  said,  and  I  thoroughly  believe  him,  that  he  has  suooeeded  by 
careful  visitation  of  his  people,  and  by  vigorous  preaching,  in  drawing  crowds  about 
him ;  and  Mr.  Hillyard  and  Mr.  Mackonochie  have  told  us  that,  by  the  character 
of  the  services  in  their  chxurches,  they  have  drawn  crowds  about  them.  Very  good; 
but  we  have  not  had  sufficiently  long  time  to  test  which  of  these  two  plans,  tried 
on  a  large  scale  and  in  a  great  nxmiber  of  places,  would  be  most  successful ;  there- 
fore I  say  the  only  way  to  do  is  to  give  each  side  perfect  freedom  within  the  limits 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  let  tiiem  do  their  best,  in  God's  name,  to  bring  men 
into  the  fold  of  the  Church.  That  is  the  first  thing ;  and  the  next  thing  is,  yon 
must  sweep  away  every  pew  and  every  appropriated  sitting ;  and  the  third  thing  is, 
you  must  not  put  a  moral  restraint  upon  people  as  to  what  o'clock  they  shall  come 
in  and  go  out  of  church.  Let  them  come  in  and  go  out  just  as  they  like.  If  they 
can  only  say  their  prayers  for  five  minutes,  it  is  better  that  they  should  say  their 
prayers  for  five  minutes  than  stay  away  altogether,  because  people  would  staie  at 
them  if  they  went  out.  The  next  thing  I  have  to  say  is  that  there  is  one  aspect  of 
the  question  which  has  not  been  dwelt  upon  by  any  of  the  speakers  yet,  and  that 
is.  What  do  people  go  to  church  for  at  all?  What  is  the  leasonf  Well,  the 
reason  is  given  to  you  in  the  Exhortation  in  the  Prayer  Book,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Morning  Prayer,  **  When  we  assemble  and  meet  together  to  render  thanks 
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for  the  grMt  ben«flt8  that  we  haye  reoeiyed  at  his  hands,  to  set  forth  his  most 
worthy  praise,  to  hear  his  most  holy  word,  and  to  ask  those  things  whioh  are  requi- 
site and  necessary,  as  well  lor  the  hody  as  the  sooL"  I  want  yon  to  notice  that 
there  is  not  a  syllable  in  that  about  going  to  ohnroh  to  hear  sennons.  God's 
holy  word  is  a  vezy  different  thing  from  a  great  many  of  the  sermons  which  are 
preached  from  texts  taken  out  of  it.  What  yon  ought  to  see,  in  the  first  instance, 
is,  that  the  glory  of  Gh>d,  and  not  the  edification  or  pleasure  of  the  congregation, 
ia  what  people  go  to  church  for;  'and,  therefore,  if  you  want  to  make  the  ser- 
fiees  better,  yon  ought  to  put  more  prayer  and  more  praise  into  them,  and 
fewer  exhortations ;  more  prayer  to  God,  and  praise  to  Gk>d ;  psalms,  and  hymns, 
and  short  feryent  prayers.  The  whole  question  of  how  much  ceremony  and  pomp 
may  be  added,  or  may  be  left  aside,  is  not  essential  to  the  main  question.  Now 
to  come  to  the  main  thing,  and  that  is,  What  seryice  should  be  the  principal  one? 
To  that  I  answer,  like  my  friend  the  Honourable  Mr.  Wood,  that  the  Holy  Oom- 
munion  is  the  service  which  must  take  precedence  of  all  others,  and  that  for  a 
reason  which  has  not  been  dwelt  upon,  namely,  that  it  is  the  only  service  which 
was  ordained  by  God  himself.  The  Morning  and  Eyening  Prayer,  excellent  as 
they  are,  and  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  yery  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  are 
man's  putting  together ;  and,  what  is  more,  they  were  put  together  exactly  in  that 
time  of  which  you  haye  heard  so  often  in  many  of  the  addresses — ^the  dark  ages ; 
whereas  the  Holy  Communion  comes  to  us  direct  from  heayen,  aud  we  should 
therefore  put  it  first.  And,  now  to  fall  back  upon  the  ApostoUc  rule  as  to  how 
often  this  sendee  should  be  held,  I  will  put  the  Bishop  of  Ely  against  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury.  You  will  find  the  Bishop  of  Ely  stating  that  the  primitiye  use  of 
Holy  Communion  was  in  accordance  with  these  words  of  Scripture,  **  They  con- 
tinued daily  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  and  prayer."  Dr.  Taylor  objects  that  that 
breaking  of  bread  means  only  the  loye-feast,  and  he  quoted,  as  an  unimpeach%ble 
authority.  Dean  Alford's  opinion.  Now  I  am  not  going  to  giye  you  my  own 
opinion  about  Dean  AUord's  scholarship,  but  I  will  give  the  words  and  quote  the 
opinion  of  the  greatest  scholar  in  Europe  in  the  Dean's  own  particular  line— the 
illustrious  Constantine  Tisdhendorf .  I  will  giye  you  his  own  words.  Mind,  I  am 
not  endorsing  them ;  but  I  want  you  to  know  what  the  greatest  scholar  in  the  world 
on  this  subject  says.  ** ....  rem  eritieam  in  qud  Alfordius  tarn  parum  aeununUf 
doetrituB  et  jtuUeii  exhibuit,  ut  vix  in  wum  icholarum  icripHue  videretur"  In 
other  words,  **In  criticism,  Alford  has  shown  so  little  learning,  tact,  and  judgment, 
that  he  would  scarcely  seem  to  haye  written  up  to  the  leyel  of  schoolboys."  Now 
I  will  smash  Dean  Alford's  argoment  in  one  moment.  One  single  text  in  the  Bible 
does  it.  It  is  that  relating  to  the  appointment  of  deacons ;  and  it  states  that 
they  were  appointed  by  the  Apostles  because  the  Apostles  said  they  had  no  time  to 
(•  florye  tables ; "  th^  had  to  giye  themselyes  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  to 
prayer.  Now  the  serying  of  tables  was  to  officiate  at  loye-feasts ;  but  the  Deacons 
neyer  since  the  commencement  of  the  Church  haye  celebrated  the  Holy  Communion. 
We  haye  heard  a  great  deal  about  concessions,  and  I  for  my  part  haye  no  objection 
to  make  concessions,  so  soon  as  they  are  asked  for  by  the  Dissenters ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  Dissenters  say,  **  If  you  make  such  and  such  concessions,  we  will  come  in ;" 
hot  they  haye  not  asked,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  said  they  don't  want  to  come 
in ;  and  where  is  the  good  of  pulling  down  our  wall  in  order  to  let  people  in  who 
don't  want  to  come  in  f 

The  Bey.  Wm.  Kant  (of  Narwieh) :  ^J>t.  Blakeney  has  told  us  that,  if  we 
permit  the  mass  to  be  put  up,  we  shall  lose  the  masses.  Now,  I  say  we  haye  lost 
{be  masses.  Of  the  working  classes  in  this  oountry,  it  ts^  I  belieye,  a  well' ascer- 
tained faet,  that  not  one  in  twenty  attends  Diyine  Service  in  any  place  whatever, 
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not  only  speftkiog  of  the  Ohnroh,  bnt  of  thoBe  other  anzilitfy  xeMgvnu  woMim 
that  work  in  this  ooimtiy.  In  a  Teiy  learned  essay,  that  was  pnbliahed  a  short 
time  ago  by  the  Broad  Ohnroh  party,  it  was  stated  that  only  one  penon  in 
forty  of  the  working  classes,  in  great  London  parishes,  attended  Divine  Serrioe  in 
any  place  whateyer.  Seeing,  then,  that  this  is  the  case,  the  oonolnsion  at  wfaieh 
many  persona  have  arrived  is  that  the  servioee,  as  we  have  them  aft  present,  in  the 
English  Ghnroh,  mnst  be  adapted,  or  pat  into  some  other  form,  if  we  are  to  tew 
these  people  to  Ohuroh  at  all.  For  three  hundred  years,  we  have  had  a  eertain 
course  of  services  used  on  Snnday  morning  and  Suiday  evening.  These  have  been 
the  chief  means  of  religioas  education  for  the  people,  and  th^  have  faOed 
altogether  to  bring  the  working  elasses,  and  the  classes  of  people  who  are  knrar 
than  the  working  classes,  to  worship  Almighty  Gk>d.  The  adaptation,  I  say,  tbat 
commends  itself  most  to  the  minds  of  earnest  men,  is  that  we  should  pot  one 
service,  that  has  been  sadly  neglected,  into  the  place  of  honour — the  place  idiich 
we  believe  the  Ohuroh  of  England  means  it  to  be  put, — that  the  Matins  and  the 
Litany  are  not  to  be  the  chief  spiritual  food  of  the  peofde,  but  that  service  whioh 
was  ordained  Vy  Jesus  Ohrist  himself — namely,  the  service  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. And  it  seenis  to  me  a  matter  of  vezy  small  importance,  whether  we  can 
the  Holy  Oonamunion  by  the  name  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  the  name  of  the 
Eucharist,  or,  what  is  comparatively  a  meaningless  word  altogether,  the  liaas, 
because  the  word  Mass  means  nothing  whatever,  that  we  can  explain.  The 
Eucharist  is  a  thanksgiving  service ;  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  supper  ordained  by  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Ohrist;  and  whether  we  call  the  Lord's  Supper  the  Mass  or  not,  U  a 
thing  of  very  little  importance,  indeed.  What  is  the  Holy  Oommnnion  to  us,  ii 
the  Mass  in  the  Ohuroh  of  Rome.  They  have  corruptions  and  imperfeetioiis, 
which,  thank  Qod,  we  are  entirely  without ;  therefore,  we  need  not  fear  the  same 
difficulties  arising  in  the  Ohuroh  from  the  frequent  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  as  have  arisen  in  the  Ohuroh  of  Bome. 

The  Bev.  B.  F.  Smith  {Incumbent  of  Rtuthdllf  Kewtt  Dioeetan  Impeetor  of 
Schools  for  the  JHoeese  of  Canterhuryt  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Canterbwy  Catke' 
dral) :  — 

The  question  of  the  curtailment  or  alteration  of  the  present  Liturgy  of  the 
Ohuroh  of  England,  divides  itself  into  two  branches — 

(1)  What  is  suitable  for  the  habitual  and  trained  worshipper  ? 

(2)  What  is  suitable  for  those  who  are  strange  to  that  worship^  and  require  to 
be  trained  to  it  f 

It  is  a  common  fallacy  to  test  the  length  or  constmetiQn  of  Ohuroh  services  liy  the 
amount  of  sustained  interest  that  can  be  taken  in  them  by  children,  l^  those 
unaccustomed  to  worship  at  all,  or  those  accustomed  only  to  a  different  mode  of 
worship.  A  child  may  be  wearied,  a  novice  puzzled,  a  Dissenter  disgusted  with 
the  Ohuroh  form  of  prayer;  and  yet  it  may  be  well  adapted  to  the  long  aeeaa- 
tomed  worshipper  in  the  Ohuroh.  And  you  would  be  defrauding  the  latt«r  of 
what  he  counts  his  religious  birthright,  were  you  to  out  down  the  services  he 
enjoys,  to  suit  the  powers  of  children,  or  to  court  the  approval  of  thoee  to  whom 
the  whole  thing  is  strange  and  unoongeniaL 

We  must  distinguish,  therefore,  between  the  questions  of  (1)  what  arrangemflnts 
of  worship  are  best  suited  to  win  back  to  the  Ohuroh's  worship,  those  who  have 
become  estranged  from  it,  and  (2)  what  is  suited  to  those  who  have  been  aosos- 
tomed  to  take  part  in  it  from  their  childhood,  and  who  cling  to  it  with  that  tenam^ 
with  which  we  hold  to  the  links  which  bind  our  after  years  to  the  daiys  of  cor 
youth. 

i;  do  not  propose  to  speak  of  modifications  of  our  service,  ^y  whidi  da- 
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wonhlppCTB  an  to  be  won  baok  to  the  eongregation  of  the  Ohuroh,  and  their 
hearts  enlisted  in  its  womhip;  which  I  regard  as  a  special  branoh  of  its  Mission 
work ;  I  wonld  only  observe  that,  for  my  part,  I  would  give  great  latitude  to  these 
tentatiye  efforts,  on  two  eonditiona:  (1)  that  th^  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Iiitorgy,  and  (2)  evidently  led  up  to  the  worship  of  the  general  congregation. 

It  is  only  to  one  section  of  worshippers,  in  which  nearly  twenty  years'  expe- 
rience as  an  Inspector  of  schools  has  induced  me  to  take  a  special  interest,  that 
I  wiah  to  confine  my  remarks. 

It  is  of  children,  and  their  port  in  Ohoroh  worship,  that  I  propose  to  speak ;  and 
that  in  reference  to  the  necessity  sometimes  assmned  to  exist  of  adapting  the 
Ohoroh  service  to  their  needs.  Such  snggestions  I  wonld  not  for  a  moment  wish 
to  stifle.  But  I  would  require  that  any  children's  special  services,  that  are  thought 
necessaiy,  should  at  least  fulfil  the  same  conditions  as  I  apply  to  Foreign  liission 
services ;  viz.,  that  th^  should  be,  and  be  understood  as,  part  of  a  training  for 
taking  their  share  in  the  full  Liturgy. 

But  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  principle  anterior  to  any  such  change. 
Before  special  services  for  children  are  determined  to  be  desirable,  more  weight 
should  be  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  necessity  of  early  training^  for  taking 
part  in  the  full  Church  worship  of  the  congregation. 

Por  why  is  it  that  the  Ohurchman  finds  the  worship  of  the  Presbyterian  inex- 
pressibly weazisome,  and  that  the  Dissenter  cannot  comfortably  give  utterance  to 
hiB  devotions  in  the  form  of  the  Liturgy  f  It  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  early  training. 
People  have  not,  in  general,  sorted  themselves  according  to  their  natural  procli- 
vities, of  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual,  between  the  Ohuroh  and  Chapel.  "We  are 
moetiy  what  we  were  brought  up.  We  have  been  moulded  from  childhood  into  an 
aptitude  for  the  employment  of  this  or  that  form  of  worship.  We  have  been 
trained  to  it.  And  of  this  early  training,  far  the  most  important  part  was  the 
praetiee  of  it,  the  taking  part  in  iu 

When  it  is  said,  then,  that  our  Liturgy  is  wholly  unsuited  for  children,  and  our 
own  experience  is  appealed  to  whether  we  ourselves  profited  by  it  in  early  days ;  is 
it  borne  in  mind  that  we  owe  a  good  deal  of  our  power  of  profitably  using  it 
now,  to  the  part  we  were  constrained  to  take  in  it  then  f  If  the  fruits  were 
meagre  of  our  Ohuroh  attendance  at  the  time,  we  are  probably  reaping  them  now. 
The  present  intelligent  and  hearty  Ohuroh  worshipper  would  probably  never  have 
been  so  much  at  home  in  the  Church  formularies,  if  he  had  not  taken  part  in 
them  before  he  was  of  an  age  fully  to  appreciate  them. 

You  may  reply.  True,  this  may  be  the  result  in  a  residue  .who  have  not  been 
alienated  from  Ohuroh  worship,  by  disgust  at  the  compulsory  use  of  an  unsuitable 
Form  of  Prayer  in  their  childhood,  and  have  not  dropped  off  into  the  ranks  of 
dissent,  or  swollen  the  ranks  of  non-worshippers. 

No  doubt  these  evil  results  may  follow  from  neglect  of  the  conditions ;  which 
ate  common  to  all  good  training  of  the  young  in  the  work  of  their  future  life.  Ton 
must  put  children  in  Church  where  they  can  see  and  hear ;  you  must  give  them  what 
is  called  a  lively  service ;  you  must  teach  them,  and  require  them  to  take  an  active, 
audible  sonorous  part  in  the  responses ;  you  must  demand  of  them  what  is  within 
their  competence  to  give, — ^what  you  require  of  them  in  all  education, — ^what  our 
greatest  novelist  has  well  extolled  as  the  key  of  aU  success — you  must  train  them 
to  attention.  And  then,  experience  proves  that,  even  to  children,  the  Church 
sarricee  may  be  fax  from  beiog  a  mere  weariness. 

But  if  it  were ;  is  not  all  early  training  apt  to  be  irksomef  Did  we  thumb  our 
Horace  and  ^sdhylus  in  schooLdays,  with  the  pleasure  we  now  dip  into  the  old 
pages  ^ .  Training  must  often  be  irksome ;  but,  neverthelees,  early  training  is  the 
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indispensable  oondition  of  manly  aptitude.  And  Pablio  Woxship  is  no  esoeptian. 
To  enter  folly  into  it  is  a  saored  art,  which  is  hazdly  perfeoted  on  this  side  of  the 
graye.  Bat|  for  the  degree  of  ability  which  we  now  enjoy,  of  entering  into  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church,  are  we  not  much  indebted  to  the  steady  practice  of  CSiureh 
attendance  under  careful  superintendence,  in  youth? 

Nay,  may  we  not  owe  it  to  what  we  are  apt  to  count  as  vacant,  if  not  wasted 
hours,  spent  as  children  in  Church,  that  we  now  feel  at  home,  and  love  daariy,  the 
worship  of  our  Mother  Church;  that  our  heart  cleaTcs  to  these  Forms,  almost  to 
their  yery  letter,  as  the  best  exponent  of  the  dcTotion  of  our  spirit,  as  touching, 
with  a  mastery  which  no  new  Forms  could  exercise,  the  tenderest  cords  of  oor 
hearts. 

While,  therefore,  I  would  not  say  to  the  Church  Beformer,  that  no  adaptation  of 
the  Church  Liturgy,  no  special  services,  should  be  proTided  for  children ;  I  ask 
him  seriously  to  reflect  that  for  aU  things  you  must  have  a  practical  training ; — a 
training  in  youth, —  a  training  in  forms,  imperfectly  appreciated  at  the  time,  and 
sometimes  irksome ;  and  let  him  pause  before  he  proposes  to  limit  the  attendance 
of  children  to  such  worship  only  as  they  can  fully  appreciate  at  the  moment; 
with  a  Tiew  to  relicTe  them  from  that  constraint ;  which,  in  some  form  or  other, 
is  demanded  in  learning  the  use  of  all  those  implements  by  which  the  work  of  life 
is  to  be  wrought,  and  to  which  the  work  of  Public  Worship  is  no  exception. 

After  all,  what  does  the  strain  of  a  well  appointed  morning  serrioe  amount  to, 
compared  with  the  three  hours  of  continued  labour  of  the  morning  national  schod? 
The  morning  prayers  take  an  hour ;  but  in  this,  three  canticles  and  two  hynms — si^ 
twenty  minutes— -may  be  spent  in  the  singing,  so  dear  to  children.  The  Lessons, 
directly  th^  can  read,  they  may  follow  witii  pleasure  in  their  Bibles ;  this  is  weak, 
and  they  like  it.  The  greatest  strain  is  the  Litany,  say  fifteen  minutes ;  lightened, 
however,  by  training  children  to  audible  and  sonorous  recitation  of  the  responses, 
and  which  Ecclesiastical  authorities  may  some  day  see  fit  to  shorten  for  all,  by 
putting  within  brackets,  for  omission,  petitions  which  will  afterwards  be  smn- 
marized  in  the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant.  Then  come  twelve  minutes  mare 
for  the  pre-communion  service,  which  however  has  great  variety.  And  then,  if  the 
Clergyman  be  merciful  as  well  as  earnest,  the  whole  may  be  brought  into  the  oom- 
pass  of  an  hour  and  a  half. 

I  have  not  much  faith  in  the  domestic  habits  of  Englishmen  allowing  mueh 
separation  of  our  present  services  to  be  made.  So  many  can  attend  Church 
but  once  a  day  on  Sunday,  and  then  they  expect  to  have  a  full  Liturgical,  Homile- 
tical  meal.  Something  maybe  done  in  omission,  and  in  curtailment  of  repetitiona ; 
but  you  will  still  have  a  service  left  for  which  training — in  attention,  in  posture, 
in  response,  in  the  effort  to  worship— will  always  be  needful ;  which  training,  if  pains 
be  taken,  may  soon  become  a  pleasnre  rather  than  a  toil ;  but  which,  if  the  cihild 
makes  the  man,  is  indispensable.  The  Church-going  child  is  the  seed  out  ol  which 
grows  the  Church-going  man* 

The  Bev.  C.  F.  Lowdbb: — My  Lord,  Ladies,  and  Gtentiemen,  I  shall  otnly 
detain  you  a  very  few  minutes ;  but  I  wish  to  express  my  thankfulness  to  the 
Congress,  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  drawing  out  a  variety  of  opinions  whieh 
yet  may  be  so  well  harmonised.  I  have  myself  great  faith  in  the  love  and  chazi^ 
of  En^^Ush  Churchmen ;  and  though  at  times  there  may  be  diilerenoes,  thou^  at 
times  there  are  differences  of  opinion,  and,  unfortunately,  estrangements  of  affec- 
tion, yet  I  do  believe  that  such  Congresses  as  this  will  be  a  great  means  of  drawing 
us,  and  showing  us  how  much  we  agree  together.  Just  let  me  refer  to  the  number 
and  variety  of  opinions  which  have  been  expressed  in  this  present  meeting  en  the 
sobjeot  of  the  improvement  of  our  Church  Services,  and  then  see  how  veiy  mueh 
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those  of  TeiyTaiioinB  opixdonfl — ^thongh  it  is  supposed,  and  said  to  our  shame,  that 
we  oannot  shake  hands — agree  one  with  another.  How  many  opinions  have  been 
represented  to-day  by  Clergymen  and  gentlemen  of  varioas  sides,  which  may  be 
most  thoroughly  harmonised.  We  agree  together  that  there  is  a  great  work  before 
us  for  the  Chnrch  of  England.  We  agree  together,  though  some  may  differ  as  to 
the  extent,  yet  that  we  haye  very  mach  lost  the  great  masses  of  our  population.  We 
agree  together  that  we  want  hearty,  congregational  Services ;  that  in  those  Services 
all  most  join  together.  We  agree  together  in  onr  difFerenoes,  becanse  we  are  agreed 
that  some  require  one  kind  of  Services,  and  some  require  another  kind  of  Services. 
Now,  then,  let  us  put  these  thoughts  together,  and  let  us  see  whether  there  is 
not  one  central  idea  on  which  we  may  agree,  going  through  the  whole  of  our 
Church  Service ;  whether  we  may  not,  by  an  elasticity  of  arrangement,  by  holding 
fast  certain  great  truths,  and  certain  great  principles,  and  certain  great  traditions, 
which  haVe  come  down  to  us  from  the  very  earliest  times,  see  our  way  throng  all 
these  difficulties  which  surround  us.  I  believe  we  may.  I  believe  we  may  keep 
oar  Prayer  Book.  I  believe  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  present  revision  of  the 
Bubries.  I  am  not  pretending  to  say  that  the  Prayer  Book  is  perfect ;  but  when 
we  see  the  difficulties  on  the  other  side,  let  us  consider  the  jnraetical  means  of 
meeting  those  difficulties.  We  may  keep  our  Prayer  Book,  at  least  for  the  present, 
intact ;  but  you  have  seen  that  we  may,  by  an  elasticity  of  arrangement,  provide 
for  the  wants  of  all  classes.  Why  are  our  Churches  to  be  shut  up  all  the  week  f 
Why  are  they  not  to  be  made  generally  available  7  Why  may  not  any  person  go 
in  and  say  his  prayers  f  And  why  should  the  Clergyman  be  debarred  from  pro- 
viding, under  proper  restrictions,  such  services  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Madkonochie,  and 
others,  have  spoken  of?  Why  should  we  be  driven  for  prayer  meetings  into  school- 
rooms and  other  places?  Is  not  the  Church  the  fittest  place  for  our  prayer 
meetings  ?  And  if  we  have  our  Eucharistic  service,  if  we  have  our  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer,  if  we  have  our  sermons  and  our  readings,  which  meet  so 
many  cases,  why  should  we  not  make  the  Church  generally  available  all  day  for 
Yftrious  kmds  of  Services  for  our  people  ?  That  would  be  one  great  means  of 
meeting  our  present  wants.  But  I  wish,  if  possible,  to  leave  this  on  the  minds  of 
this  great  assembly — Why  is  it  that  we  desire  our  people  to  go  to  Church  ?  Why 
is  it  that  we  want  to  gather  the  masses  of  the  people  together  f  Now,  I  confess 
that  we  are  not  entirely  at  one  in  this  point.  I  believe  we  are  coming  together.  I 
believe  we  are  feeUog  our  way.  It  was  only  the  other  day  I  was  speaking  to  a 
Clergyman  in  the  East  of  London,  on  the  great  difficulties  of  our  work.  He  would 
be  supposed  not  at  all  to  sympathise  with  me  or  my  principles ;  but  he  acknow- 
ledged this  — he  felt  this,  that  his  people  did  not  xmderstand  what  worship  meant. 
We  call  our  Churches  places  of  worship,  we  call  Dissenting  Chapels  places  of 
worship.  Do  we  realise  what  worship  really  is?  We  do  not  gather  our  people 
together,  merely  to  hear  sermons,  merely  to  say  prayers,  or  merely  to  sing  hymns 
and  psalms.  That  is  not  aU.  But  we  gather  them  together  to  kneel  down  in 
Gk)d*s  presence,  and  to  worship  TTim  ;  and  here  we  may  be  all  at  one.  The  most 
intelligent,  the  most  educated,  as  they  kneel  down  before  the  Throne  of  God,  as 
they  cast  down  their  pride,  and  their  philosophy,  and  their  vain  imagination,  or 
rather,  I  would  say,  as  they  bring  their  talents,  their  education,  and  the  higher 
gifts,  which  God  has  given  them,  and  lay  them  down  before  Him ;  whilst,  hy  their 
side,  there  is  the  poor  man,  the  poor  woman,  or  the  poor  child,  according  to  the 
grace  that  is  in  them,  and  according  to  the  light  that  is  in  them,  bringing  their 
talents  and  their  gifts— though  they  may  be  only  one  or  two  in  comparison  with 
the  five  of  those  more  privileged  —  show  what  worship  is;  not  when  one  ouun 
ataads  up  in  the  pulpit,  and  addresses  a  large  oongregation  around  him,  some 
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of  whom  may  be  oriticiflmg  him,  some  faDing  asleep,  and  some  adeep,  and  ifeoi 
bowing  themselyee  down  before  the  great  God  and  Maker  of  alL    Now,  I  do  not 
nnderstand  how  we  can  be  told  that  the  theory,  that  onr  worship  on  earth  is  to 
take  its  pattern  from  the  worship  of  heaven  is  a  theory  whioh  has  been  exploded. 
It  is  perfectly  impossible  that  any  such  theory  could  be  exploded.    We  have  the 
pattern  of  heavenly  worship  handed  down  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture;  we  have  it 
handed  down  from  the  earliest  times — from  Moses;  from  the  Temple,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  and  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  Bible,  throu^oat  both  tiie 
Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations.    Are  we  not  all  hoping  to  worship  together  in 
the  Courts  of  Heaven  ?  divided  as  we  may  be  here  on  earth, — alas  and  alas !  that 
we  are  divided, —estranged,  as  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be,  — are  we  not  all  hoping 
to  join  together  in  the  Great  Service  and  Worship  in  the  Courts  of  Heaven ;  and, 
if  we  are  hoping  thus,  what  is  our  life  here  to  be  f    What  are  our  services  here  to 
be  but  a  training  for  that  great  worship  in  heaven  f    And,  if  we  hope  to  be  trained 
on  earth,  in  our  Churches,  for  that  great  worship,  surely,  the  more  we  train  our- 
selves after  that  everlasting  pattern,  the  better — after  that  pattern,  which  taaohes 
us  how  the  four  beasts,  and  the  twenty-four  elders,  and  a  great  multitude  bowed 
down  before  the  Throne;  and,  with  one  unceasing,  unendiog  voice,  oiied — "  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty."  What  is  there  to  draw  us  together  to  our  BlesBed 
Lord  ?    We  may  draw  others  to  our  Blessed  Lord,  by  preadung ;  but,  surely,  we 
may  also  draw   them  by  lifting  Him  up  in  that  very  Service  which  He  has 
appointed — by  doing  that  of  which  He  has  said — **Do  this  in  remembrance  of 
Me."     **For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  forth 
the  Lord's  death  till  He  come." 


THURSDAY  AFTEROON,  Ith  OCTOBER,  1869. 

THE  BIGHT  BEY.  PRESIDENT  TOOK  THE  CHAIB,  AT  2  O'CLOCK. 

OHUKOH  PATRONAGE,  AND  SUPERANNUATION  OF 

THE  CLERGY. 

The  Dean  of  Elt  read  the  following  Paper : — 

The  earliest  record  of  Church  Patronage  which  I  have  been  able 
to  discover  is  contained  in  a  very  ancient  volume,  written  in  Greek ; 
you  will  perhaps  pardon  me  if,  instead  of  quoting  in  the  original 
language,  I  give  you  an  English  translation.  The  record  runs 
thus :  *•  Jesus,  walking  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  saw  two  brethren, 
Simon  called  Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother,  casting  a  net  into  the 
sea,  for  they  were  fishers.  And  He  saith  unto  them,  follow  Me, 
and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men.  And  they  straightway  left 
their  nets  and  followed  Him. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  earliest  record  of  Church  Patronage  which  I 
have  been  able  to  discover ;  and  it  stands  in  somewhat  remarkable 
contrast  with  the  most  recent  which  I  have  happened  to  see,  and 
which,  if  I  remember  it  rightly,  was  in  some  such  terms  as  the 
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following :  *'  The  Qneen  has  been  pleased  to  grant  her  eong^  d^ elite 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  A.B.,  to  elect  a  Bishop  in  the  room  of 
CD.y  deceased ;  and  her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  recommend 
to  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  the  Bey.  E.  F.  to  be  so  elected." 

Striking  as  the  contrast  may  seem  between  these  two  records^ 
when  placed  in  bold  juxtaposition,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  trace 
something  Uke  a  logical  thread  connecting  one  with  the  other ;  and 
at  least  we  shall  be  able  to  understand,  without  making  any  odious 
comparison  between  the  two  centuries,  that  a  method  of  patronage 
which  was  suitable  for  the  first  century  may  not  be  suitable,  or  even 
possible,  for  the  nineteenth ;  and  that,  contrariwise,  a  method  may 
be  advantageous  in  the  nineteenth  century  which  would  have  been 
monstrous  in  the  first. 

The  fieust  is,  that  so  long  as^  r^urch  preferment  meant  the  cer- 
tainty of  poverty,  and  the  probability  of  martyrdom,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  be  over  careful  to  guard  against  abuses  of  patronage ; 
and  BO  we  find  that  Church  Patronage,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  came  in  with  that  rest  which  it  pleased  God  to  grant  to  His 
Church  after  three  centuries  of  fiery  trial.  Best  was  dangerous : 
spiritual  offices  soon  became  positions  of  emolument  and  honour, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  the  temporal  powers,  in  self-defence,  to 
claim  a  voice  in  Church  promotion.  Moreover,  after  a  time,  that 
system  of  endowment  commenced,  which,  with  all  its  faults,  has 
proved  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  the  Christian  world :  those  who 
possessed  lands  were  encouraged  to  build  Churches  upon  them,  and, 
in  consideration  of  the  buildmg  and  endowing  of  such  Churches, 
the  founders  were  permitted  to  appoint  the  Clergy  who  should 
officiate  in  them ;  and  this  right  of  advowson  (as  we  now  call  it) 
v^as  preserved  by  law  to  their  heirs. 

And  so  we  have  glided  by  degrees,  from  the  primitive  appoint- 
ment of  Apostles,  to  the  complex  modem  English  system  (to  that  I 
shall  confine  myself)  of  Church  patronage.  Like  most  English 
institutions,  it  is  not  very  consistent  in  its  principles,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  certain  other  English  institutions  which  might  be  named, 
some  of  the  theoretical  evils  of  the  system  are  avoided  in  practice 
by  the  good  sense  of  those  to  whose  hands  the  working  of  the  system 
is  intrusted.  It  is  my  duty  this  afternoon  to  speak  to  you  upon 
English  Church  patronage  as  it  now  exists ;  and  as  the  subject  is 
a  wide  one,  and  as  also  I  do  not  wish  to  be  guilty  of  that  sin  of 
which  Charles  II.  accused  Dr.  Barrow — namely,  that  he  never  left 
anything  for  those  to  say  who  might  follow  him,  I  shall  contract 
my  subject  as  follows  : — 

First,  I  shall  omit  entirely  the  question  of  the  appointment  of 
Bishops.  [On  this  subject,  concerning  which  I  think  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  misapprehension,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  views  in  the  pages  of  the  Contem/porary  Review,] 

Secondly,  I  shaU  likewise  omit  the  question  of  the  appointment 
of  Deans,  Canons,  and  the  like,  upon  which,  however,  much  might 
be  said. 
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Thirdly,  In  dealing  with  the  department  of  'patronage  which  I 
have  reserved — namely,  that  of  parochial  Clergymen — I  shall 
restrict  myself  to  two  points ;  the  first  of  these  is  the  sale  of 
Charch  patronage. 

The  difficulty  of  this  subject  lies  in  this  fact — namely,  that  there 
are  certain  forms  of  sale  which  are  not  only  unavoidable  bat  harm- 
less ;  and  there  are  other  forms  which  are  absolutely  gross  and 
scandalous.  For  example  :  a  man  sells  an  estate,  and  the  estate 
carries  an  advowson  with  it,  and  in  selling  the  estate  he  sells  also 
the  advowson,  as  it  is  quite  right  and  desirable  that  he  should. 
Another  man  has  an  advowson,  and  the  living  becomes  unex* 
pectedly  void,  and  the  patron  presents  the  oldest  and  most  infirm 
clerk  whom  he  can  find,  and  then  sells  the  next  presentation^ 
"  with  prospect  of  early  possession,"  to  the  highest  bidder,  adver- 
tising his  ungodly  proceeding  with  all  the  eloquence  that  a  practised 
London  auctioneer  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  sale.  No  two  things 
can  be  more  difierent  than  these ;  and  the  vexatious  part  of  the 
matter  is,  that  the  law  upon  the  subject  of  simony  is  not  only 
doubtful,  but  bad ;  it  is  doubtful,  inasmuch  as  grave  questions 
may  be  raised  as  to  a  given  transaction,  whether  it  be  legally 
simoniacal  or  not ;  and  it  is  bad,  because  there  are  certain  transac- 
tions which  are  technically  simoniacal,  but  which  are  morally  free 
from  all  taint  of  impurity,  and  which  would  be  most  beneficial  to 
the  parishioners.  I  am  not  speaking  my  own  opinion  only  when  I 
condemn  the  present  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  simony ;  it 
was  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Boyal  Commissioiiers  on 
Clerical  Subscription  that  the  law  should  be  reviewed,  a  recom- 
mendation which  I  regret  to  say  has  never  been  acted  upon,  although 
both  houses  of  Parliament  contained  members  who  were  parties  to 
making  it. 

On  the  general  question  of  the  sale  of  livings,  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  quote  in  this  place  words  attributed  to  a  very  important 
personage,  and  which  I  hope  betoken  some  action  in  the  matter* 
At  a  conference  of  the  Clergy  of  the  rural  deanery  of  West  Dart- 
ford,  held  in  September  last,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
reported  to  have  spoken  as  follows  : — **  Other  matters  imperatively 
demand  attention.  What  a  scandal,  for  instance,  to  take  up  a 
newspaper  and  find  whole  columns  devoted  to  the  advertisements 
of  sales  of  livings,  and  to  see  the  tone  and  language  of  some  of  the 
advertisements  themselves.  It  may  be  difficult  to  deal  with  this, 
but  an  attempt  will  probably  be  made." 

Yes,  difficult  to  deal  with,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  still  more  difficult 
to  believe  that  some  practical  improvement  could  not  be  made  if 
legislators  took  the  matter  up  in  good  earnest.  I  have  the  honour 
of  being  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Canterbury,  which  has  been  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject  of  Church  Patronage ;  the  committee  has  not  yet  made  its 
report,  and  I  caimot  say  what  course  they  may  reconmiend ;  but  I 
may  express  my  own  opinion  in  favour  of  some  additional 
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tive  regulation  of  the  sale  of  preferment.  I  do  not  perceiye  how 
it  is  possible  absolutely  to  forbid  it,  nor  do  I  think  that  such  a 
course  is  necessary ;  but  the  law,  which  does  already  step  in  to 
interfere  with  the  unlimited  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  patron, 
might,  I  belieye,  be  made  more  consistent,  more  clear,  and  more 
judicious. 

With  regard  to  details,  I  have  not  time  to  enter  into  them,  nor 
do  I  conceive  that  an  assembly  such  as  that  which  I  have  the 
honour  of  addressing,  is  a  body  well  constituted  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  details.  But  I  am  sure  that  such  an  assembly  can  do 
much  towards  affirming  a  principle — without  which  all  details  will 
be  of  little  value — namely,  that  Church  Patronage  is  not  purely 
and  simply  Church  Property.  I  should  like  to  see  tiie  law  improved, 
but  I  should  still  more  earnestly  desire  to  see  the  day  when  every 
patron  exercised  his  functions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  legal 
supervision  superfluous.  Unless  the  system  of  patronage  in  the 
English  Church  were  entirely  revolutionised,  much  must  depend 
upon  the  degree  in  which  the  fear  of  God  is  an  active  principle  in 
the  minds  of  the  patrons,  whether  public  or  private ;  and  I  confess 
that,  upon  the  whole,  I  look  with  more  hope  to  the  force  of  public 
opinion  than  to  the  direct  restriction  of  law.  The  present  century 
has  witnessed  a  very  radical  revolution  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  pluralities,  nepotism,  and  clerical  responsibility;  perhaps  the 
century  may  not  expire  without  seeing  a  similar  revolution  on  the 
subject  of  ^e  sale  of  patronage.     Pray  God  that  it  may  be  so ! 

n.  The  other  point  to  which  I  propose  to  direct  attention  is  this. 
Ought  the  parisluoners  to  have  any  voice  in  the  appointment  of 
their  Pastors  ? 

There  have  been  several  indications  of  late  that  this  question  is 
likely  to  become  soon  a  practical  question  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. One  such  indication  is,  I  tlunk,  to  be  found  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's  with  regard  to  the  patronage  of  the 
village  of  Bedboume,  the  particulars  of  which  have  lately  appeared 
in  the  public  papers.  I  confess  that  I  looked  with  great  interest 
upon  the  experiment  which  it  was  proposed  to  make,  and  I  was 
glad  to  find  the  results  recorded  by  the  Duke  himself  in  a  letter  to 
tiie  Times  of  Sept.  2S.  From  that  letter  I  gather  the  following 
particulars : — 

(1.)  That  the  Duke  did  not  entirely  abandon  the  patronage  to 
the  parishioners,  but  left  it  to  them  to  select  and  recommend,  not 
to  elect — ^two  things  between  which  there  is,  as  his  Grace  believes, 
a  vast  difference. 

(2.)  That  the  stipulation  was  made  that  the  parishioners  should 
agree  in  their  recommendation. 

(8.)  That  the  Duke  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  refusing,  in 
ease  of  an  improper  selection  being  made. 

(4.)  That  the  Duke  suggested  to  the  parishioners  the  method  of 
selection,  which  he  understood  to  work  well  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  America,  and  this  method  was  adopted. 
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(6.)  That  the  result  answered  the  patron's  most  sangoine  expec- 
tations. 

(6.)  That  the  nnmber  of  candidates  for  the  living,  though  one  of 
modest  income,  was  above  five  hundred. 

(7.)  That  there  was  no  canyassing,  and  that  none  of  the  evils 
were  felt  which  have  been  predicted  as  inseparable  from  a  system  of 
direct  selection  of  ministers  by  congregations. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  this  statement  that  the  appointment  of 
a  clergyman  to  Bedboume  was  not,  as  some  persons  seemed  to 
imagine,  a  case  of  popular  election.  There  are  a  few  English 
parishes  in  which  the  selection  is  of  this  kind,  and,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  result  pro- 
duced in  those  parishes.  Experience  seems  entirely  to  verify  all  the 
most  theoretical  predictions  that  could  have  been  made  concerning 
popular  election  in  matters  spiritual ;  but  in  the  case  of  Bed- 
boume the  election  was  not  simply  a  popular  one.  The  patron  never 
abdicated  his  rights ;  what  he  did  was  to  ask  the  parishioners  to 
advise  him,  with  the  implied  promise  that  if  they  agreed  in  their 
advice,  and  the  advice  was  not  patently  bad,  he  (the  patron)  would 
accept  it. 

Now,  while  I  abhor  the  notion  of  a  mere  popular  election,  I  can- 
not but  think  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  friendly  co-operation 
between  the  patron  and  the  parishioners.  I  suppose  the  good  of 
the  parishioners  is  what  the  patron  ought  to  have  at  heart,  and  if 
so,  it  seems  just  possible  that  they  ought  in  some  way  to  be  con- 
sulted. I  confess,  however,  that  I  should  feel  disposed  to  recom- 
mend for  general  use,  if  anything  were  done  with  a  view  to  give  the 
parishioners  an  influence,  the  reverse  of  the  method  adopted  by 
the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's  in  the  case  of  Bedboume*  I  do  not  say 
that  his  plan  was  not  the  best  in  that  case,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  the  best  generally.  I  should  rather  recommend  that  the 
parishioners  should  have  some  opportunity  of  objecting  to,  and 
resisting,  an  improper  appointment.  Might  it  not  be  required  that 
the  patron  should  give  notice  of  the  appointment  which  he  pro- 
posed to  make  ?  and  might  not  the  Bishop's  hands  be  strengthened, 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  reject  a  Clerk,  if  he  was  clearly  unsuitable 
ibr  the  post  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  place  him  ? 

Of  course  such  a  concession  to  the  wishes  of  the  parishioners  as 
that  I  have  suggested  would  very  much  depreciate  the  marketable 
value  of  advowsons,  and  still  more  of  next  presentations.  I  trust 
there  is  no  one  present  who  will  be  angry  with  me  if  I  say  that  I 
should  by  no  means  regret  this  result.  Anything  which  would  tend 
to  make  it  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity  that  patronage  is  a 
solemn  tmst,  and  that  its  money  value  is  merely  an  accident  which 
is  inseparable  in  consequence  of  the  Church  being  endowed  with 
worldly  goods,  anything  which  would  do  this  would  tend  in  the 
right  direction,  and  would  help  to  heal  a  very  deadly  wound* 

But  if  all  that  I  have  ventured  to  indicate  in  Ihis  paper,  and 
much  more,  were  done,  the  system  of  Church  patronage  woald  be 
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by  no  means  theoreticfdly  or  praotioally  perfect.  We  should  still 
hAve  the  anomalies,  which  we  often  notice  now,  of  men  being 
advanced  according  to  other  mles  than  those  of  personal  merit  and 
of  work  done  for  Christ.  We  should  still  haye  also  that  which 
constitutes  a  great  ^weakness  of  the  Church  of  England — namely, 
the  placing  of  strong  men  in  easy  posts,  and  weak  men  in  difiBicult 
ones.  And  we  should  still  have  men  sighing  for  some  regular 
system  of  promotion,  which  should  make  all  cases  of  neglect  and 
hardship  to  hard-working  men  impossible.  For  my  own  part,  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  any  perfect  system  of  patronage; 
and  if  there  are  neglected  curates,  there  are  also  briefless  barristers, 
and  unappreciated  physicians.  But  although  I  do  not  belieye  in 
perfection,  I  utterly  abhor  abuse ;  and  if  there  be  any  points  in 
which  our  present  system  of  Church  patronage  can  be  shown  to  be 
bad,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  us  look  them  in  tiie  face  and  endeavour 
to  mend  them. 


Mr.  F.  S.  Hull  read  the  following  Paper: — 

The  question  for  discussion  is,  whether  an  alteration  may  not 
be  made  in  the  law  and  practice  of  Church  patronage,  which  will 
be  for  the  good  of  the  Church.  I  do  not  profess  to  put  forward 
any  new  ideas,  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  subject  a 
practical  form. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  exiliting  legal  rights  of  patrons  are 
injurious  to  the  Church,  and  that  it  is  wrong  in  principle  that 
whilst  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  vacant  benefice  is  regarded 
as  a  public  trust,  a  full  benefice  is  regarded  as  a  marketable 
commodity,  so  that  a  patron  may  pocket  a  sum  of  money  by  trans- 
ferring a  moral  responsibility  to  a  stranger,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  uninfiuenced  by  any  worldly  motive  when  he  comes  to  exer- 
cise the  right  of  presentation.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the 
right  to  sell  advowsons  and  presentations  should  cease,  and  that 
presentation  should  become  altogether  a  public  trust,  it  being  as 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church  to  make  cure  of  souls  a  subject 
of  barter  as  it  is  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  to  sell  the 
electoral  franchise. 

Of  course,  if  this  were  done  at  once,  existing  patrons  would 
be  deprived  of  pecuniary  benefit,  for  the  loss  of  which  they  might 
consider  themselves  entitled  to  compensation.  But  they  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  long  maintained  that  the 
sale  of  benefices  is  essentially  wrong,  and  a  great  scandal  to  the 
Church ;  and  that  they  have,  therefore,  held  the  right  of  sale  on 
a  questionable  tenure. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Parliament  will  never  Tote  a 
sum  of  money  to  compensate  patrons. 
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It  is,  however,  suggested  that  this  claim  of  the  patrons  may  be 
met  by  reserving  the  rights  of  all  living  patrons,  for  it  is  clear  that 
the  Legislatore  has  a  right  to  alter  and  limit  the  discretion  which 
it  entrusts  to  living  persons,  as  to  the  direction  they  may  give  to 
property  by  will — and  there  would  be  little-  wrong  done  to  the 
living  patron  by  enacting  that  no  future  owner  of  a  benefice  should 
be  entitled  to  treat  it  as  a  marketable  commodity ;  neither  would 
there  be  any  injustice  in  enacting  that  the  purchaser  of  a  benefice 
from  a  living  patron  should  possess  the  power  of  sale  no  longer 
than  a  living  patron  himself.  That  is,  that  a  living  vendor  should 
convey  to  the  purchaser  no  larger  right  than  he  himself  possesses; 
so  that  a  purchaser  would,  on  the  death  of  the  vendor,  become  a 
trustee  for  the  public.  By  this  means  the  sale  of  benefices  would 
cease  with  the  lives  of  the  present  owners,  and,  the  life  interests 
being  thus  preserved  to  them,  the  question  is  whether  any  right  of 
compensation  would  exist  at  all. 

Let  us,  however,  assume  that  the  patron  has  become  a  trustee 
for  the  public ;  and  let  us  examine  his  present  position,  and  the 
alterations  necessary  to  be  made  in  the  privileges  he  possesses 
under  the  existing  law.  On  a  vacancy  occurring  in  a  benefice  the 
patron  presents  the  candidate  to  the  Bishop ;  the  Bishop  examines 
him  as  to  his  age,  behaviour,  doctrine,  and  learning :  and  it  has 
never  been  disputed  that  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Bishop 
to  examine  the  candidate  as  to  his  learning  and  doctrine,  and  that 
there  is  no  appeal  except  to  the  Archbishop,  and  from  him  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  And  when  a  candidate 
has  once  been  ordained,  presented,  and  inducted,  it  is  understood 
that  it  is  not  usual  for  the  Bishop,  on  a  change  of  benefice,  to 
make  any  further  examination,  but  simply  require  him  to  produce 
a  certificate,  signed  by  three  beneficed  Clergymen,  vouching  for  bis 
character  and  doctrine. 

The  Bishop,  however,  has  the  right  to  re-examine  the  party  as  to 
behaviour  and  doctrine;  and  it  is  submitted  that  this  power— 
which  was  claimed  by,  and  conceded  to,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  in 
the  Gorham  case — might  be  more  frequently  exercised  with 
advantage  to  the  Church.  It  is  sanctioned  by  the  common  law 
of  the  Church,  by  the  Articuli  Cleri  of  Edward  11.,  and  by  the 
48th  canon.  And  there  is  authority  for  saying  that  if  the  Bishop, 
when  required  by  proper  authority  to  do  so,  should  refuse  to 
examine  at  all,  or  only  in  a  mode  altogether  inefiectual  for  the 
purpose  for  which  an  examination  is  required — if,  in  short,  he 
should  appear  to  refuse  or  elude  the  performance  of  this  express 
duty — the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  will  interfere  by  Tnandamus,  to 
compel  such  an  examination  to  be  made  as  appertains  to  his  duty. 
But  the  court  will  be  content  with  seeing  that  he  exercises  a 
mature,  deliberate,  and  conscientious  judgment  on  the  subject, 
without  requiring  him  to  state  the  grounds  and  materials  upon 
which  that  jud^ent  was  formed.  I  quote  from  the  judgment  of 
Chief  Justice  Lord  EUenboroughi  in  the  case  of  the  King  against 
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the  Archbishop  of  Canterbnry  and  the  Bishop  of  London -^15 
East,  pages  144  and  156. 

It  is  submitted,  further,  that  the  parishioners  ought  to  haye 
some  Toice  in  the  rejection  of  any  Minister  into  whose  charge  it  is 
proposed  to  deliver  them. 

I  suggest  the  following  plan : — ^By  an  Act  passed  last  year  the 
legal  obligation  of  the  parishioners  to  keep  tiie  Church  fabric  in 
repair  is  done  away  with.  The  payment  of  the  Church  Bate  is 
now  Toluntary,  but  those  who  do  not  pay  it  are  to  have  no  voice  in 
its  expenditure.  The  parishioners,  therefore,  entitled  to  vote,  may 
be  assumed  to  be  Churchmen. 

By  this  act,  also,  a  new  element  is  introduced  into  the  parish — 
namely,  a  body  corporate,  consisting  of  the  minister,  a  parishioner 
chosen  by  the  patron,  and  another  parishioner  chosen  by  the 
Bishop.  These  three  persons  will  form  a  Corporation,  and  will  be 
capable  of  receiving  donations  for  Church  purposes.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  this  corporation  might  not  be  enlarged  so  as 
to  represent  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  parishioners  as  to  the 
fitness  of  a  proposed  Incumbent.  The  Patron  and  Bishop  being 
already,  as  just  mentioned,  represented  in  this  Corporation,  an 
addition  might  be  made  of  other  parishioners  by  an  election, 
annually,  at  the  vestry  meeting,  by  the  parishioners  entitled  to 
vote.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  this  body  to  make  inquiry  into  the 
history  and  character  of  the  minister  presented,  and  as  to  his 
qualifications  other  than  those  of  learning  and  doctrine,  of  which 
^e  Bishop  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  sole  judge.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  representatives  of  the  parishioners,  in  addition  to  the 
nominees  of  the  Patron  and  Bishop,  be  not  more  than  five  nor  less 
than  three.  They  may  include  ihe  churchwardens,  if  thought 
expedient.  *  To  these  representatives  of  the  parishioners,  the 
patron  should  supply  certain  particulars  of  the  party's  antecedents, 
so  as  to  enable  the  parishioners  to  make  inquiry  and  form  a  judg- 
ment ;  and  they  should  then  report  their  objections,  if  any,  to  the 
Patron  and  to  ttie  Bishop.  I  venture,  however,  to  submit  that  the 
Bishop  should  not  be  the  sole  judge  of  character  and  conduct,  but 
that  he  should  have  associated  with  him  some  other  discreet 
persons,  to  aid  and  guide  him  to  a  sound  decision,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  case.  For  it  may  happen  that  a  man 
may  be  fit  to  perform  the  duties  of  one  cure,  wlulst  his  gifts  may 
be  very  inadequate  to  the  performance  of  those  of  another. 

The  committee  to  assist  the  Bishop  might  be  selected  from  the 
leading  officials  of  the  county — say  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  the  High- 
Sheriff,  and  the  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  being  Churchmen 
— the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  the 
Proctors  of  Convocation,  the  Bural  Deans,  and  such  persons.  It 
is  not  proposed  that  any  matter  shall  be  submitted  to  this  tribunal, 
except  on  representations  made  by  the  corporate  body  representing 
the  parishioners,  but  that  their  decision  shall  be  legally  binding  on 
all  the  parties.    It  is  highly  probable  that  the  knowledge  that  such 
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inqftiiries  may  be  set  on  foot,  and  such  an  ordeal  gone  thicngh, 
may  cause  the  Patron  to  exercise  so  much  care  that  there  may 
seldom  be  a  necessity  for  the  parishioners  to  take  any  action. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  when  the  Patron  ceases  to  have  a  power 
of  sale,  he  may,  in  some  cases,  cease  to  care  about  the  exercise  of 
his  right  of  presentation  ;  but  this  difficulty  is  already  provided  for 
by  the  existing  law,  by  which,  on  a  failure  to  present  within  six 
months,  the  right  of  presentation  falls  to  the  Bishop.  In  this 
event,  however  (as  in  other  cases  of  presentation  by  the  Bishop 
himself,)  the  presentation  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  proposed 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  parishioners. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  in  cases  where,  by  reason  of  a  large 
increase  of  population,  it  has  become  necessary  to  build  district 
churches,  some  equitable  adjustment  should  be  made  of  the 
revenues  of  the  parent  church,  without  respect  to  any  effect  which 
such  alteration  of  revenue  may  have  on  a  Patron's  interests. 

As  to  the  removal  of  Ministers  who  have  become  permanently 
unable  for  the  performance  of  their  duty,  but  whose  removal  indi- 
rectly affects  the  Patron's  rights,  the  Legislature  has  already  met 
this  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  Bishops ;  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why,  as  has  been  suggested  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
same  principles  and  machmery  should  not  be  extended  to  other 
Clergy.  It  is  also  probable  that  some  additional  aid  for  this 
purpose  may  be  forthcoming,  by  means  of  donations  given  to  the 
Corporation  which  is  created  by  the  Act  of  last  session.  The  same 
tribunal  which  shall  be  formed  to  decide  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
candidate  in  the  first  instance,  would  be  competent  to  deal  with  the 
complaint  of  the  parishioners,  to  arrange  the  terms  on  which  the 
Minister,  perfectly  incapacitated,  should  resign  —  and,  indeed, 
deal  with  complaints  springing  from  alleged  incapacity  or  unfitness 
of  any  kind,  accruing  after  the  presentation ;  for,  as  things  are, 
a  Minister  may  be  deservedly  unacceptable  with  nine-tenths  of  his 
parishioners,  and  yet,  unless  he  transgress  a  lex  Scripta,  he  is 
immovably  fixed  in  his  place,  to  his  own  hurt  and  harm,  and  that 
of  his  flock. 

As  to  Ministers  guilty  of  improper  conduct,  the  law  already 
deals  with  them ;  but  it  is  submitted  that,  in  case  of  a  Minister 
being  guilty  of  an  offence  now  punishable  by  mere  suspension, 
whether  the  good  of  the  parish  should  not  be  the  first  considera- 
tion, and  whether  he  should  not  be  removed  altogether. 

The  sum  of  the  foregoing  observations  is  briefly  this : 

(1)  That  on  the  decease  of  the  present  Patrons,  benefices  should 
cease  to  be  a  marketable  commodity. 

(2)  That  the  parishioners  should  have  a  right  to  offer  objections 
to  any  Minister  proposed  to  be  presented,  and  that  this  should  be 
done  through  a  representative  committee  or  corporate  body. 

(8)  That  the  Bishop  (subject  to  the  appeal  at  present  existing) 
should  have  the  veto  on  the  questions  of  doctrine  and  learning. 
(4)  That  on  questions  of  conduct,  or  requisite  gifts,  the  Bishop 
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should  be  aided  by  a  committee  consistiiig  partly  of  clerics  and 
partly  of  laymen. 

(5)  That,  as  machinery  should  be  devised  to  weigh  objections 
against  a  Minister  on  his  presentation  to  a  cure  of  sonls,  so  there 
should  be  ways  and  means  of  giving  force  to  objections  which  may 
arise  in  the  course  of  his  ministry. 


The  Bev.  J.  F.  Mackabness  read  the  following  Paper : — 

No  one,  I  think,  will  blame  the  Clergy  severely,  if  they  seem  to 
regard  the  question  of  Church  Patronage  from  a  somewhat  profes- 
sional point  of  view.  It  is  natural,  nay  in  some  respects  desir- 
able, that  they  should  consider  appointments  to  places  of  honour 
or  profit  in  their  bearing  on  the  credit  and  efficiency  of  their  own 
body.  It  is  quite  possible  to  do  this  without  any  admixture  of 
selfish  or  personal  motives.  A  soldier  may  inquire  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  system  of  purchase  in  the  army,  who  has  had  no  quarrel 
with  its  effect  on  his  own  advancement ;  and  a  Clergyman  may 
scrutinize  the  administration  pf  patronage  in  the  Church  without 
complaining  of  neglect  or  injustice  done  to  himself.  For  myself, 
I  have  had  no  cause  of  complaint ;  and  yet  I  cannot  pronounce 
a  favourable  opinion  on  the  system  of  Church  Patronage  as  I 
see  it  in  daily  operation  amongst  us.  It  does  not  on  the  whole 
afford  sufficient  encouragement  to  merit  and  industry;  it  does 
not  stimulate  the  laggard,  or  reward  the  toilsome  labourer ;  it  is 
too  uncertain,  to  say  the  least,  to  lend  any  support  to  a  strict  or 
elevated  standard  of  professional  duty,  or  to  form  those  habits  of 
subordination  which  do  so  much  to  make  the  members  of  a  great 
profession  useful  and  devoted  men.  The  Clergy  suffer,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  in  comparison  with  other  professions,  from  the  defects 
attendant  on  the  system  of  patronage  prevailing  among  them.  It 
may  be  answered,  I  know,  that  they  ought  to  be  influenced  by 
higher  motives  than  those  connected  with  the  distribution  of  pre- 
ferment ;  and  this  is  perfectly  true.  But  it  is  true  also  of  other 
callings ;  and  if  the  prospect  of  advancement  is  not  useless  in  the 
career  which  has  patriotism,  and  loyalty,  and  a  high  sense  of 
honour  as  its  governing  motives,  why  should  it  not  have  its  place, 
subordinate  though  it  be,  in  influencing  the  soldiers  of  a  heavenly 
Captain  to  discharge  their  duty  well. 

It  would  not  be  impossible,  I  think,  to  make  our  patronage  more 
conducive  than  it  is  to  the  improvement  of  the  Clergy  as  a  profes- 
sion. A  beginning  has  been  made — in  a  very  small  way — by  the 
provisions  of  a  modem  Act  of  Parliament,  affecting  the  bestowal 
of  Chapter  Patronage.  I  ventured  in  a  former  Congress  to  sketch 
an  extension  of  the  principle  of  that  statute,  by  which  much  more 
good  might  be  effected,  and  I  will  not  now  repeat  what  I  then 
was  allowed  to  suggest. 

u 
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Meantime,  another  class  of  questions  oonneoted  with  the  disposal 
of  patronage  has  come  to  the  surface.  The  question  of  the  past 
has  been,  how  patrons  could  be  persuaded,  or  compelled,  to 
exercise  their  trust  conscientiously.  The  question  of  the  future 
seems  to  be,  whether  there  should  continue  to  be  —  in  the  old 
sense — any  patrons  at  all.  It  is  important  for  us  all  to  understand 
the  new  aspect  of  things.  It  is  true  that  the  direct  evidence  of 
the  change  I  describe  is  small— too  small,  perhaps,  to  support  the 
prophecy  I  have  ventured  to  deliver.  But  remember  that  these 
signs,  insignificant  as  you  may  think  them  at  present,  point  in  the 
same  direction  in  which  the  whole  current  of  popular  feeling  is 
moving.  Free  action  of  the  whole  community,  equal  rights, 
absence  of  privilege,  abatement  of  authority,  these  are  beyond  all 
question  congenial  to  the  temper  of  the  times ;  perhaps  in  some 
measure  a  necessary  outgrowth  of  the  altered  conditions  under 
which  we  live.  Remember,  then,  that  this  popular  temper  is  averse 
to  the  maintenance  of  any  trust  which  has  not  been  delegated  to 
the  trustees  by  the  community  concerned  in  its  proper  exercise. 
Bemember  that  it  has  become  more  and  more  common  to  hear  the 
doctrine  that,  if  you  want  men  to  be  entirely  interested  in  any 
institution,  you  must  give  them  a  real  voice  in  its  management. 
Bemember — to  come  closer  to  the  matter  in  hand — ^that  patronage, 
after  the  English  fashion,  has  been  gradually  disappearing  from  our 
daughter  Churches ;  in  many  of  them  it  has  never  appeared  at  all. 
And  then  consider  how  litUe  the  great  majority  of  our  Patrons 
have  done  to  commend  the  existing  system  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
Church ;  how  Uttle  reason  Churchmen  at  large  have  to  love  it ;  and 
you  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  I  think,  that  your  system  of 
patronage  exists,  like  many  other  old  things,  chiefly  because  few 
people  have  made  up  their  minds  what  shall  stand  in  its  stead. 

But  what  is  the  use  of  a  Church  Congress,  if  not  to  help 
people  to  make  up  their  minds  on  Church  questions?  This  very 
discussion  should  set  us  all  thinking  in  what  hands  the  appoint- 
ment to  ecclesiastical  benefices  ought  to  be  vested.  We  should  try 
to  get  at  principles,  to  know  what  we  mean  and  what  we  wish,  so 
that  when  the  time  for  acting  comes  we  may  not  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise. The  thesis  which  will  probably  be  urged  on  our  acceptance, 
to  state  it  shortly  and  popularly,  is  that  the  people  ought  to  have 
the  choice  of  their  own  Ministers ;  not  to  receive  them  at  the  hands 
of  irresponsible  patrons.  Yet,  in  this  short  statement,  there  is 
more  than  one  word  under  which  some  ambiguity  of  meaning  may 
easily  lurk.  Who  are  the  people  that  ought  to  have  this  choice  ? 
Why  ought  they  to  have  it  ?  What  do  we  mean  by  "  ought "  in 
this  connection?  Do  you  mean  by  "  the  people,"  landowners  ?  rate* 
payers  ?  inhabitants  generally  ?  women  as  well  as  men  ?  non- 
communicants  ?  non-conformists  ?  A  good  three  hours'  discussion 
might  be  raised  on  every  one  of  the  interrogatories  I  have  put  to 
you.  Suppose  you  evade,  or  postpone,  the  answer  to  these  queries, 
you  must  still  examine  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  the  people 
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aught  to  elect  their  pastors.  Ought  they  to  do  it,  as  some  say, 
becanse  of  a  right  inherent  in  them,  as  members  of  the  Ghuroh  of 
Christ  ?  Is  it  in  fact  a  sinful  avoidance  of  duty  on  their  part  to 
leave  the  choice  in  the  hands  of  patrons?  Or  does  this  "ought" 
signify  that  parochial  society  will  work  more  harmoniously  with 
such  a  system  of  popular  choice  ?  Or  again,  merely  that  people 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  right  of  election  in  their  own  hands, 
whether  it  work  well  or  ill  ? 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  latter  branch  of  the  question 
has  been  very  much  overlooked  in  some  recent  discussions  of  it. 
It  has  been  assume^  that  the  one  great  object  in  choosing  the 
Spiritual  Pastor  of  a  flock  is  to  find  a  man  with  whom  the  flock 
will  be  pleased.     So  it  is,  if  the  sheep  are  all  so  good  at  heart  as 
to  be  pleaGied  with  the  right  kind  of  Shepherd.    Let  a  parish,  or 
congregation,  consist  entirely  of  devout  and  faithful  children  of 
God,  and  you  cannot  do  better  than  let  them  choose  the  man  who 
is  to  be  over  them  in  the  Lord.     The  best  man  will  be  the  man  of 
their  choice,  and  will  suit  them  best  when  they  have  chosen  him. 
But  what,  ii  the  majority  of  the  people  are  worldly,  money-loving, 
&ctious,  hard,  unprincipled  characters  ?  These  men  will  not  choose 
B^  spiritually-minded  Clergyman ;  nor,  if  they  choose  him  by  acci- 
dent, will  they  be  pleased  with  him  afterwards.  "  What  matters  it," 
the  advocates  of  pppular  patronage  reply,  ''so  long  as  the  people 
are  contented  with  their  Clergyman  ?    If  we  can  have  the  parish 
at  peace,  it  is  enough."    To  this  view  two  objections  may  be  made. 
In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  the  parish 
will  be  at  peace ;  pr  thait>  because  a  clerical  candidate  has  gained  the 
popular  vote,  h^  will  be  as  pleasant  after  his  election  as  before  it; 
it  does  not  eve^  follow  that  the  people  will  like  him  as  well  in 
everyday  life  as  they  have  liked  him  on  a  distant  view.     Two  of  the 
most  unpopular  Clergymen  I  ever  heard  of  had  been  elected  by  the 
parishioners  themselves.      Wherever  this  misfortune  occurs,  of 
course,  the  argument  from  parochial  contentment  falls  to  the  ground. 
But  suppose  that  the  character  of  the  Minister  never  alters ;  tiiat  the 
people  never  repent  of  their  choice ;  are  you  sure  even  so  of  gaining 
the  right  kind  of  peace  ?    I  have  ^n  peaceful  parishes,  in  which 
the  tranquillity  depended  on  the  license  of  the  people,  and  the 
indifference  of  the  Priest :  where  the  Pastor  disregarded,  if  he  did 
not  share,  the  excesses  of  his  flock ;  where  the  vicious  were  happy, 
because  vice  went  ui^rebuked.     Is  it  really  the  design  of  Church 
Endowments  to  support  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  ?    Yet  this 
is  the  natural  result  of  accepting  the  naked  statement  that  the 
temporary  favourite  of  the  people  must  of  necessity  be  the  fittest 
Pastor  of  their  souls. 

If  I  am  led,  by  these  and  other  considerations,  to  the  conclusion, 
that  simple  popular  eleptiQU  of  a  Clergyman  is  undesirable,  it 
does  not  follow  that  I  i^ay  not  approve  of  some  change  in  our 
system,  which  would  give  ihe  people  a  share  in  the  ohoice.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  people's  satisfaction  with  their  Qlergyman  is 
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only  one  element  in  a  right  settlement  of  the  question.  It  is  an 
element  which  has  hitherto  been  far  too  much  overlooked ;  I  hope 
the  time  may  never  come  when  it  will  be  made  all  in  all. 

But  is  it  possible,  you  will  ask,  to  give  it  some  influence,  and  yet 
not  all  ?  I  answer,  though  not  without  hesitation,  that  it  is.  It 
would  be  well  at  least  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  board  of  nomi- 
nators, on  the  general  pattern  of  the  parochial  constitution  adopted 
in  New  Zealand,  by  the  advice  of  its  admirably  efficient  and 
energetic  Bishop,  to  whom  its  Church  organization  is  due.  On 
that  Board,  local  feelings  and  predilections  should  have  their 
representation,  but  with  the  control  which  the  presence  of  persons, 
chosen  by  independent  authority,  ^ould  supply.  Of  such  a  Board, 
the  members  elected  by  the  Diocesan  Synod,  or  other  impartial 
sufirage,  would  form  the  majority ;  a  minority  would  be  taken  in 
each  case,  chosen  freely  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  vacant  benefice. 
These  last  would  contribute  the  necessary  information  as  to  lo<»l 
circumstances  and  wants :  the  majority  would  guard  the  election 
from  an  unreserved  surrender  to  local  prejudice  and  faction,  if 
unhappily  such  elements  were  found.  I  know  the  prejudice  which 
exists  against  Societies  and  Boards  of  Patronage ;  and  it  is  not 
altogether  undeserved.  They  have  been  organized  too  often  for 
the  support  of  party  interests,  and  for  the  propagation  of  narrow 
views:  and  they  have  been  worked  without  due  regard  to  the 
wishes  or  feelings  of  the  congregations  so  deeply  affected  by  their 
exercise  of  the  trust  committed  to  them.  The  composite  character 
of  such  boards  as  those  which  exist  ifi  New  Zealand  would  protect 
them  from  these  evils :  the  perpetual  changes,  which  would  take 
place  in  at  least  a  portion  of  their  members,  would  save  them 
from  the  one-sided  and  irresponsible  character  assumed  by  some  of 
the  agencies  to  which  I  refer.  Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to 
assert,  without  reserve,  that  such  a  Board  of  Patronage  would  be 
found  here  in  England  to  work  well.  It  might  have  evils  of  its 
iown,  of  which,  at  present,  I  know  nothing.  I  only  suggest  that 
it  would  be  comparatively  free  from  the  evils  under  which  we  suffer 
now. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  neither  this,  nor  any  other,  organic 
reform  is  at  present  possible;  it  remains  only  to  do  all  we  can  to 
create  a  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Church  patronage,  so 
strong,  that  Patrons  could  not  comfortably  act  in  disrefi^rd  or 
defiance  of  it.  Of  one  thing  I  am  firmly  persuaded — that,  as  the 
standard  of  pastoral  duty  rises,  so  will  honesty  of  principle  in  the 
dispensers  of  the  patronage  connected  with  it.  So  long  as  a 
clergyman  is  free  to  do  nothing.  Patrons  will  naturally  feel  that  it 
is  of  no  great  consequence  who  is  selected  to  do  it.  With  a  high 
requirement  of  service,  arises  an  anxiety  to  find  a  man  who  will 
come  up  to  that  requirement :  to  choose  a  clergyman  who  &lls 
^hind  it,  brings,  in  that  case,  obloquy  on  the  Patron's  head. 
Here,  the  remedy  is  in  our  own  hands :  we  need  not  wait  for  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  sanction  it.     Only  let  us,  as  Churchmen,  think 
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and  speak  more  worthily  of  ministerial  duty,  and  of  the  pastoral 
office  in  the  Church;  Patrons  will  he  afraid,  if  they  are  not 
ashamed,  to  fall  below  the  Church's  estimate.  Conscientiousness 
in  this  matter  has,  I  trusfc,  increased :  but,  in  the  face  of  notorious 
scandals,  I  dare  not  boast  of  the  increase,  as  though  it  were  an 
advance,  of  which  we  could  reasonably  be  proud.  In  this  matter, 
as  in  so  many  others  which  fall  under  die  observation  of  these 
Congresses,  administration  is  not,  after  all,  the  principal  thing. 
The  finest  machinery  in  the  world  will  not  act  without  a  motive 
power :  and  the  most  admirable  scheme  of  patronage  which  could 
be  devised  would  not  succeed,  if  Patrons  had  no  consciences,  and 
clergymen  no  sense  of  duty  to  their  Lord.  The  motive  power  in 
these  things  is  the  grace  of  God :  its  sphere  of  operation  is  in  the 
conscience  of  the  Church, — that  sense  of  responsibility  to  an 
unseen,  but  ever-present  Master,  which  makes  Patrons  and  Parsons 
alike  anxious  to  see  the  worthy  labourer  in  the  place  which  he  can 
worthily  fill.  But  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  speak  much  on  a 
subject  which,  for  some  reasons,  presses  upon  me  at  this  moment 
with  a  peculiar  sense  of  its  seriousness.  If  I  have  spoken  of 
patronage,  as  it  is  often  administered,  with  some  severity,  I  ought 
to  remember  that  my  own  experience  has  been  among  disinterested, 
noble-hearted  and  religious  dispensers  of  it.  I  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  critics  may  come  to  be  Patrons,  and  be  called  to  practise 
what  they  preach.  While  we  find  fault  with  Patrons,  and  discuss 
the  schemes  for  superseding  them,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  .we 
must  not  forget  that,  if  we  prayed  for  them  ofbener,  they  might  be 
better —  we  certainly  should  be  better  than  we  are. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Ainokb: — The  preTiotus  speakers  have  selected  the  salient  point, 
namely,  the  abuse  of  Ghuroh  Patronage.    They  have  only  left  for  me  to  point 
out  to  yon,  especially  the  Laity,  the  real  faults  connected  with  the  abuse  of 
Church  Patronage.    I  have  been  surprised  to  find,  amongst  the  Laity  with  whom 
I  have  held  oommmiication  on  this  subject,  an  almost  entire  absence  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  so  many  livings  are  disposed  of  by  the  process  of 
barter.    They  haye  always  assumed  that  patrons  selected  the  most  worthy  men 
whom  they  could  find  amongst  the  clerical  ranks,  and  advanced  them  to  those 
positions  where  th^  thought  they  would  be  most  useful,  with  this  simple  excep- 
tion, which  seems  so  natural,  that  if  a  man  has  a  relation — a  son,  or  a  nephew — 
he  knows  more  of  his  virtues  than  he  is  likely  to  do  of  the  claims  of  a  stranger. 
We  aU  know  that  nepotism,  in  some  qualified  form,  is  not  likely  to  be  excluded 
•from  the  exercise  of  Church  Patronage  ;  but  it  was  supposed  generally  that  when 
this  requirement  was  satisfied,  the  next  best  man  the  patron  was  acquainted 
with  was  appointed  to  a  vacant  place.    We  don't,  all  of  us  assembled  here,  see  the 
advertisements  which  appear  in  the  Eeelesiattical  Gazette,    I  have  occasionally 
introduced  them  to  the  notice  of  my  Lay  friends,  and  they  have  been  horror- 
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Btrook  by  the  amoimt  of  tliis  traffic,  reprennted  by  fbB  ^TflrtiBemeiitB  then 
appearing.     Kor  have  I  foimd  that  there  has  beeA  a  iniffleient  appreeiati0&  of  the 
effect  of  this  sale  of  advowBons — ^that  in  effect  the  great  body  of  the  Laity  of  the 
Ohnroh  of  England  allow  some  foor  or  five  thousand  gentlemen  to  disendow, 
practically  to  a  great  extent,  those  livings  which  fall  within  their  gift-- for  it 
virtually  amounts  to  this :  for  if  a  person  be  presented  to  a  living  by  a  relation— 
his  father,  for  instance — ^who  has  bought  it  for  him  with  a  view  of  presenting  it  to 
him,  and  has  laid  out  so  many  thousand  pounds  upon  it,  the  &ther  will  deduct 
that  from  the  amount  which  would  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  his  son,  when  he 
claimed  the  portion  of  goods  which  would  have  belonged  to  him.    Therefore,  the 
Incumbent  is  nominally  in   the  receipt  of  a  living  of  so  many  hundreds  or 
thousands — ^we  will  say  above  a  thousand  a-year — ^but  it  is  not  known  that  he  has 
already  himself,  or  by  his  representatives,  paid  so  many  thousand  guineas,  in 
order  that  he  may  occupy  that  position ;  so  that,  while  the  Church  is  credited 
with  rolling  in  luxury,  and  the  Ministers  with  receiving  immense  incomes,  veiy 
easily  earned,  it  is  forgotten  that  the  actual  labourer  is  labouring  for  a  very  small 
sum,  and  that  the  unscrupulous  patron  has  forestalled  the  income,  and  pocketed 
a  large  sum,  in  the  shape  of  so  many  thousand  guineas,  which  he  has  received  for 
his  patronage.    There  is  another  point  to  which  I  may  venture  to  coll  attention— 
namely,  the  effect  which  this  must  have  upon  the  supply  of  Clergy.    It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  that  the  supply  of  our  weU-educated  Clergy  is  faklling  off,  that  the 
Universities  are  not  now  sending  into  the  Church  such  men  as  they  formerly  sent ; 
and  various  ingenious  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this ;  but  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  mere  fact  of  a  man  having  no  connection  or  friend  who  has  Church 
patronage  at  his  disposal,  or  having  relations  who  are  not  so  wealthy  that  they  eia 
afford  to  pay  down  the  sum  requisite,  in  order  to  put  him  in  the  position  of  a 
Bector  or  Vicar,  with  a  reasonable  income,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  many  a  man 
turning  away  from  entering  the  Church,  with  the  prospect  of  enduring  a  Hfe  of 
perpetual  penury.   For  tmch  it  is,  for  an  educated  man  to  live  on  the  receipt  of  £160 
a-year,  with  the  prospect  of  £800  a-year  as  a  maximum.    We  don*t  offer  any 
temptation,  such  as  men  have  a  right  to  expect  in  a  Church  like  the  Church  of 
England.    So  long  as  we  allow  men,  dependent  on  the  exercise  of  their  own  brains 
and  exertions  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  families,  to  look  forward  at 
no  distant  time  to  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  those  who  are,  we  will  eay, 
only  a  little  above  the  mere  worionan  class ;  and  who,  from  the  position  they  most 
needs  occupy,  must  be  in  a  very  much  worse  state  on  aooount  of  their  eodsl 
relations,  it  will  only  drive  from  the  Ministry  as  a  profession,  the  more  intelligent 
of  the  rising  generation,  who  have  to  live  by  their  own  exertions.    Well  educated 
men  will  be  much  more  likely  to  become  barristers,  or  solicitors,  or  members  of 
any  profession  in  which  there  is  not  a  definite  and  low  limit  fixed  to  their  remu- 
neration, than  to  seek  the  office  of  the  Priesthood.    But,  again,  besides  detening 
the  best  of  that  class  whom  we  most  wish  to  see  in  the  Church  from  enieaag,  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  to  introduce  the  very  weakest  of 
the  wealthy  class ;  because  the  father  of  a  large  family,  if  he  has  a  certain  number 
of  sons  for  whom  he  must  provide,  will  naturally  say,  "  that  clever  fellow  will 
make  his  way  anywhere ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  so  and  so  is  such  a  stupid  fellow 
I  must  buy  him  a  living,  as  he  will  never  make  a  living  for  himself.*'    I  dont 
mean  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  whole  race  of  men  who  get  their  living  under  siMk 
circumstances,  but  I  say  that  the  natural  tendency  of  tiie  eiroumstanoes  to  wfaieb 
I  have  referred,  is  to  bring  into  the  Church  the  weakest  of  the  wealthy  class,  and 
to  exclude  the  most  intelligent  of  those  who  have  to  live  by  their  own  exertions.  T^ 
great  obstacle  we  are  told  to  interfering  with  the  right  of  sale  of  livings,  is  thattbs 
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advowBon  is  priTate  property.  I  will  only  add  one  point,  which  has  ooonrred  to  me 
in  connection  with  this.    Why  is  it  considered  private  property  f    Some  twenty 
years  ago,  I  fancy  it  was  not  so  considered.    No  doubt  livings  were  sold ;  there 
have  always  been  abnses,  bat  they  were  on  a  very  much  smaller  scale.     The 
lawyers —  whose  ingenuity  we  know  will  compass  anything  —  found  out  that  what 
everybody  considered  a  crime  and  a  sin  might  legally  be  got  over,  and  that  the 
crime  of  simony  was  not  incurred  by  the  sale  of  Uvings ;  but  then  it  was  done 
under  the  rose.    A  man  was  ashamed  of  selling  a  living  in  former  days,  but  it  was 
found  that  there  was  immunity,  that  the  lawyers  were  right,  and  the  sale  of  livings 
came  to  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary  transaction,  and  not  as  a  shameful  evil.    A 
man  said,  *'  I  have  no  particular  reason  to  give  this  living  to  anybody,  it  is  worth 
so  much  in  the  market,  I  will  instruct  my  steward  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
find  a  purchaser;  besides,  I  shall  then  be  free  from  that  responsibility,  of  which  I 
have  a  not  unreasonable  dread ;  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  this  Clergyman  or  that, 
and  I  may  make  a  mistake ;  I  had  better  get  rid  of  it."    A  man's  conscience  is 
easily  satisfied  when  his  pecuniary  interests  are  met.    But  it  is  said,  "  a  piece  of 
Church  patronage  has  its  worth,  it  must  be  private  property,  it  is  capAble  of  being 
brought  into  the  market  and  disposed  of  for  a  pecuniary  consideration.'*    I  how- 
ever venture  to  say  that  this  also  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  interfere  with  it. 
It  is  found  that  in  some  boroughs  a  man's  vote  is  worth  a  pecuniary  consideration ; 
and  I  venture  to  think  that  the  good  dtizens  of  Bridgewater  are  being  very  hardly 
treated,  if  it  is  found  necessary  that  the  taci  should  be  brought  home  to  them 
that  what  a  man  has,  and  can  turn  into  money,  is  not  therefore  necessarily  his 
private  property,  but  that  it  may  be  considered  for  the  good  of  the  State  a  sacred 
trust ;  unless  it  shall  be  also  considered  that  the  appointment  of  a  Clergyman  is  a 
sacred  trust,  and  may  not  therefore  be  bartered  away,  either  on  account  of  a  man's 
carelessness,  or  on  account  of  his  cupidity.    If  we  could  make  it  quite  clear  that 
the  Laity  are  prepared  to  take  some  steps  for  their  own  good,  we  shall  be  doing 
that  which  will  at  all  events  defer  for  some  years  the  consideration  of  the  question 
whether  Church  patronage  shall  be  exercised  by  any  one  at  all  or  not. 

J.  G.  HuBBABD,  Esq. : — Church  Patronage,  as  it  is  now  possessed  and  ezereised, 
is  constantly  described  as  a  detriment  and  disgrace  to  the  Church.  Advertisements 
of  Patronage  on  Sale  give  occasion  from  time  to  time  for  avtiolesin  the  publications 
of  the  day,  commenting  on  the  scandal  of  making  merchandize  of  spiritual  func- 
tions, and  upon  the  enormity  of  trafficking  in  the  cure  of  souls.  When,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  these  observations  proceed  from  men  who  are  not  in  our  communion, 
or  from  members  of  our  Church  who,  in  their  eagerness  for  a  counter  Keforma- 
tion,  delight  in  discrediting  her  existing  law  and  practice,  we  may  pass  them  by  as 
the  exaggerated  expressions  of  a  defective  and  one-sided  view  of  the  question ;  but 
when  a  speaker  at  this  Congress,  eminent  for  his  legal  knowledge  and  for  his  attach- 
ment  to  the  Church,  expresses  his  "  earnest  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  England  will  follow  the  example  of  the  rest  of  Christendom,  and  prevent  the 
sale  of  advowsons  or  presentations  to  benefices,"  I  feel  that  the  subject  is  one 
which  we  are  bound  deliberately  to  consider,  and  to  examine  from  every  point  of 
view,  before  we  can  join  him  in  his  desire  for  so  very  important  and  significant 
a  change.  The  law  prohibits  every  traffic  which  in  itself  is  immoral,  and  restrains 
the  introduction  of  injurious  stipulations  into  legitimate  traffic ;  and  the  question 
now  is,  whether  restraints  upon  the  transfer  of  Patronage  should  be  tightened,  or 
qualified,  or,  as  Mr.  Clabon  desires,  be  replaced  by  absolute  prohibition.  I  can- 
not think  that  the  *'  rest  of  Christendom"  in  all  things,  or  in  this  thing,  affords  on 
example  that  we  should  follow.  Cross  the  Channel  and  you  find  a  country  in 
which  the  sale  of  Patronage  is  unknown ;  but  should  we  covet  an  immunity  from 
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that  evil,  if  it  be  one,  with  its  oononrrent  feature  of  a  dergy  salaried  by  the  State 
apon  a  scale  of  rigid  and  pennrioas  uniformity — masters,  indeed,  oyer  sooh  of 
their  flock  as  choose  to  submit  to  their  direction,  but  themselves  the  sabmissiTe 
servants  of  the  Bishop,  against  whose  decree,  whether  personal  or  under  the  dieka- 
tion  of  the  Pope,  they  are  utterly  helpless ;  no  layman  to  aid  and  cheer  them  in 
their  trials,  no  Ohuroh  Union  to  defend  them  against  malicious  persecution  or 
arbitrary  mandates.  We  are  often  charged  with  an  insular  pride  and  an  unsym- 
pathizing  Anglicanism ;  but,  while  repudiating  the  pride  and  want  of  sympathy 
which  spring  from  a  lack  of  charity  or  a  depreciation  of  the  blessinga  of  christian 
union,  I  must  venture  to  claim  for  the  system  of  Church  and  State  under  whieh 
we  have  hitherto  lived,  notwithstanding  all  its  defects,  that  it  favours  more  than 
any  other  existing  system  the  efficacy,  because  it  ensures  the  duly  ordered 
liberty,  of  religious  teaching  through  all  classes  of  the  community  ;  and 
encourages  the  co-operation  of  all  classes  in  the  work  most  oondueiTe  to  their 
temporal  and  spiritual  well-being.  Our  shortcomings  are  due,  not  to  the  union  of 
Ohurch  and  State,  but  to  the  abuses  which  individual  unfaithfulness  has  intro- 
duced, and  which  the  combined  efforts  of  the  faithful  must  correct  and  abrogate. 
Why  should  the  possession  of  Church  Patronage  be  regarded  with  such  alarm  and 
suspicion,  and  why  must  its  acquisition  be  always  assignable  to  the  vilest  motives ! 
The  law  forbids,  and  effectually  predudes,  a  Patron  from  attempting  to  appropEiate 
to  himself  any  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  Benefice  at  his  disposal — ^his  power 
extends  only  to  the  nomination  of  a  person,  to  be  approved  and  instituted  by  the 
Bishop.  Is  the  exercise  of  that  power  an  invariable  success  and  satis&otion  ?  Not 
unfrequently,  I  fear,  it  is  very  much  the  reverse.  The  Patron  may  have  used  every 
exertion  to  secure  for  his  nominee  a  priest  qualified  for  his  hi{^  office,  by  his 
loyalty,  his  zeal,  and  his  energy,  and  when  he  is  irremovably  fixed  in  his  cure  he 
may  discover  that  the  zeal  which  was  so  conspicuous  in  the  Curate  has  never  reached 
the  Bectory ;  that  loyalty  to  the  Church  and  its  rulers  has  been  exchanged  for  a  love 
of  fraternizing  with  schismatics  whom  he  calls  bis  Christian  Brethren  in  the  Lord ; 
and  the  energy,  which  seemed  never  to  be  wearied,  exhausts  itself  in  the  provisioii 
of  the  barest  minimum  of  services,  communions,  and  visitings.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  new  Bector  may  signalize  his  zeal,  by  resuscitating  the  discarded  cere- 
monial of  the  pre-reformation  times ;  his  loyalty,  by  referring  to  the  decision  of  his 
own  will,  the  demands  of  the  Church's  rulers,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Church's 
laws;  and  his  energy,  by  training  around  him  a  band  of  disciples,  so  trustful  and 
weU  disciplined  that  th^  would  follow  him  to  any  extremity,  even  though 
that  extremity  end  in  Schism. 

We  may  hope  that  disappointments  such  as  these  are  as  rare  as  they  are  deplor- 
able, and  that  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  instances  in  which  the 
Patron  finds  in  his  nominee  a  man  whose  zeal  is  guided  by  judgment,  whose  l<^ty 
never  wavers  from  its  true  allegiance,  and  whose  energy  is  never  exhausted,  because 
it  is  never  misapplied.  I  can  conceive  no  deeper,  no  purer  satisfaction  than  that 
of  a  lay  Patron  who  finds  in  his  Bector  one  with  whom  he  can  cordially  co-ope- 
rate in  pious  and  useful  work,  and  towards  whom  the  conscious  deference  of  a 
disciple  to  his  appointed  teacher  is  never  obscured  by  the  relations  of  mutual 
friendship,  which  subsists  between  them.  Such  relations  may  often,  I  trust,  be 
found  in  English  parishes,  and  it  would  be  rash  to  limit  the  blessings  which  flow 
from  them,  not  alone  to  the  particular  parish,  but  by  reflection  and  example  to 
the  Church  at  large.  Many  here  may  localize  and  identify  such  a  picture  as  I  have 
sketched;  to  those  who  cannot,  I  need  only  mention  three  words,  Hurvley,  Hea!^' 
eote^  Kehle, 

The  Patronage  of  a  beneflce  is  coeval  with  its  creation.    When  the  lord  of  the  soQ 
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devotes  a  portion  of  his  land,  or  of  the  fruits  of  his  land,  to  the  support  of  a  pastor 
for  his  dependents,  he  inevitably  beoomes  a  Patron ;  and  patronage,  in  its  origin 
eonneoted  with  property,  should,  if  possible,  never  be  dissevered  from  it.  But 
property  is  saleable,  and  although  we  might  wish  the  proprietor  to  be  also  Patron 
it  is  not  possible  to  prevent  the  patronage  of  a  benefice  being  sold,  independently  of 
the  property.  The  Act  enabling  the  Lord  ChanoeUor  to  sell  the  smaller  livings  in 
gift,  has,  as  far  as  my  observation  reached,  operated  most  beneficially  ;  for  it  has 
enabled  patronage  divorced  from  property,  I  know  not  how  or  when,  to  be  remiited 
to  it  by  sales  to  proprietors  locally  interested  in  the  people,  for  whose  sake  alone 
they  can  be  tempted  to  purchase  the  Chancellor's  livings  at  the  price  which  has 
been  set  upon  them.  Ko  one,  we  may  safely  assume,  would  covet  the  anxious 
responsibility  of  Patronage  for  its  own  sake,  and  if  the  Patron  cannot  benefit 
peouniarily  by  his  acquisition,  we  must  seek  some  other  motive  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  the  practice  of  baying  and  selling  benefices. 

I  have  been  presented  with  a  paper  on  the  **  Unbeneficed  Clergy  and  Curate 
question,"  prepared  by  a  Curates*  Committee,  for  the  Wolverhampton  Congress 
(whether  read  there  I  know  not),  in  which  the  complaint  is  made  that  "the Curate 
feels  that,  with  all  his  earnestness  and  zeal,  promotion  is  barred  to  him,  because  so 
many  livings  are  made  the  subject  of  constant  sale  and  purchase" — and  in  which 
this  question  is  gravely  stated — **  Does  not  the  fact  stink  in  one's  nostrils,  that 
classed  with  mines  and  well-stodked  farms,  is  placed  the  cure  of  toulsJ" 

The  author  of  these  sensational  paragraphs  failed  to  see  that  it  must  be  from  the 
dasB  of  Curates  that  the  presentees  to  these  purchased  livings  must  have  been 
drawn,  and  that  the  subject  miitter  of  purchase  is  not  the  cure  of  souls  at  all,  but 
the  right  of  presenting  to  the  Bishop  a  Priest,  to  be  by  him,  if  duly  qualified, 
instituted  to  the  liviog. 

I  can  excuse  Dissenters,  but  I  cannot  excuse  Churchmen — Clergymen — for  making 
blunders  such  as  these.  In  the  selection  of  a  Minister,  the  Dissenter  advocates 
popular  election,  because  the  candidates,  self-chosen  men  for  their  own  ministiy, 
oan  claim  no  higher  prerogative  than  popular  election  gives ;  but  the  Churchman, 
who  claims  through  the  Apostolical  succession  the  transmitted  authority  of  his 
heavenly  Master,  shrinks  from  the  anomaly  of  being  a  shepherd  appointed  by  his 
flock,  as  he  dreads  the  inevitable  consequence  of  being  required  to  teach  only  what 
is  pleasant  to  his  electors. 

If  I  am  reminded  that  Bishops  have  before  now  been  compelled  to  institute  a 
preeentee,  I  reply  that  the  oivU  courts  have  and  may  question  the  rightful  exercise 
of  the  Bishop's  veto ;  but  the  veto  exists,  and  I  have  known  it  exercised  most  suc- 
cessfully by  the  simple  intimation  to  an  unworthy  minister  of  our  Church,  low  in 
oharaoter  and  attainments,  who  offered  himself  for  institution  to  an  important 
charge,  the  advowson  of  which  he  had  previously  purchased;  that,  of  course, 
the  Bishop  would  be  ready  to  institute  him  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  the  necessary 
examination — ^but  the  ordeal  which  he  proposed  was  so  terrific,  that,  driven  from 
alarm  into  despair,  the  would-be  vicar  withdrew  his  pretensions  and  surrendered 
to  the  Bishop  the  permanent  patronage  of  an  important  town,  in  exchange  for 
an  agricultural  cure  of  equal  value,  which  he  never  lived  to  occupy. 

Hitherto  I  have  had  only  the  Lay  Patron  in  view,  and  Lay  Patrons  possess  more 
than  half  of  the  advowsons  of  England  and  Wales.  I  look  upon  that  fact  as  a  great 
element  of  strength  to  the  connexion  of  Church  and  State ;  it  is  an  evidence  of 
the  identity  of  interests  between  the  Laity  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church  as  a 
Corporation.  Lay  Patronage,  I  venture  to  believe,  is  upon  the  whole  as  well 
administered  as  Episcopal,  Capitular,  or  State  Patronage,  but  all  doubtless  have  been 
misused  at  times.     State  Patronage  may  be  made  subservient  to  political  and 
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party  purpoBOB.  Epiaoopal  PatronagOi  in  dajB  gone  by,  has  beenahainefDUydiTerteft 
from  its  proper  objects,  to  the  enrichment  of  a  Bishop's  &mily ;  and  Ga^tnlar  aod 
Collegiate  Patronage  has  often  been  regarded  rather  as  the  legitimate  preferment 
of  the  members  of  the  Chapter  or  College,  than  as  a  trost  to  be  exercised  for  thli 
sake  of  the  inhabitants  connected  with  the  seyeral  Benefices.    Private  Patronage 
is  said  to  be  frequently  devoted  as  a  provision  for  some  graceless  Irinsmati  of  the 
Patron.    It  may  be  so,  but  wonld  the  danger  of  an  nnsnitable  appointment  be 
diminished  by  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  the  Patronage?  I  think  not.  Assmne  the 
popular  iUnstration  of  the  grievance  in  the  case  of  a  County  family,  possessors  of 
an  extensive  Parish  and  of  the  Patronage  of  the  living.   The  Old  Sqnire  dies:  to  Mb 
eldest  son  he  leaves  the  landed  estate ;  between  his  daughters  he  appottions  the 
sum  for  which  he  had  insured  his  life ;  and  as  to  his  second  son,  Tom,  he  expfesses 
a  hope  that  he  will  take  Orders  and  succeed  to  the  Family  Living.    Tom  at  the 
moment  accepts  this  prospect  without  reluctance,  but  at  College  he  devel()pe8  an 
inordinate  physical  activity;  the  best  oar,  and  the  best  bat,  and  the  best  shot, 
he  is  also  the  best  man  across  country ;  and  as  he  yields  to  the  love  of  fidd 
sports,  he  feels  how  little  vocation  he  has  for  the  Priesthood.    He  is  no  mean 
scholar ;  he  might  write  a  very  good  sermon ;  and  he  would,  with  true  English  spirit, 
try  to  do  his  duty,  but  his  heart  would  hot  be  in  the  work,  ahd  he  implores  Mb 
elder  brother  to  sanction  his  giving  up  the  idea  of  taking  Orders,  and  to  assist  his 
entering  the  army.     His  brother  sympathizes  With  and  approves  his  feeling,  bnt 
he  cannot  help  him  ;  there  is  no  money  wherewith  to  hit^  a  commission — ^he  must 
take  Orders,  or  waste  his  life  away. 

In  the  adjacent  county  town,  there  livds  a  tradesihan,  Who  hafi  by  industfy  and 
integrity  accxmiulated  a  handsome  fortune,  and  he  destines  his  only  son  to  be  his 
successor  in  his  business,  but  Frank  has  other  aspirations ;  he  is  a  clever  lad, 
he  has  made  their  excellent  Yicar  his  hero  and  his  model,  and  his  heart  is  bent 
on  becoming  like  him,  one  of  Christ's  Ministers.  His  father,  when  he  learns  his 
desire,  would  gladly  satisfy  it ;  but  he  has  no  Patronage.  He  has  be^n  too  high- 
principled  to  have  acquired  a  claim  upon  any  political  party,  and  he  cannot  enter- 
tain the  thought  of  his  son's  passing  his  whole  life  as  a  Cutate,  and  even  ss 
a  Curate  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  serving  God  in  active  ministrations,  at  the  wiU 
and  pleasure  of  a  Bishop,  with  the  risk  of  being  at  any  moment  cashiered  in  ime 
diocese,  because  he  was  too  high,  and  in  another,  because  hb  was  too  low.  He 
might  consent  to  his  becoming  a  Perpetual  Curate,  but  not  to  his  being  perpetually 
a  Curate ;  Frank  must  not  think  of  taking  Orders. 

But  a  Providential  solution  of  the  joint  difficalty  occurs.  The  country  AUbfney 
acquainted  with  the  position  of  both  families,  proposes  that  the  Squire  should  sell 
the  next  Presentation.  He  does  so ;  the  Tradesman  buys  it ;  the  price  of  the 
Presentation  buys  Tom  a  Commission,  and  Frank's  father  gladly  sends  him  to  the 
TTniversity,  from  whence  he  proceeds  to  the  Theological  College  at  Cnddesden, 
passes  a  first-rate  examination  by  the  Bishop^s  Chaplain,  is  ordained,  and,  after 
an  adequate  apprenticeship  as  Curate  succeeds  to  the  Living  purchased  for  him, 
and  becomes  a  blessing  to  his  people,  upon  whom  he  bestows  his  abundant  labours, 
and  whose  necessities  he  relieves  out  of  his  abundant  means.  Who  would  desire 
to  abrogate  the  state  of  law  which  permits  the  substitution  of  a  good  soldier 
and  a  faithful  Priest,  for  two  blighted,  useless  lives. 

But  I  must  hasten  to  the  conclusions,  which  I  submit  to  the  judgement  of  this 
important  meeting.    They  are  these : — 

1.  The  sale  of  Church  Patronage  is  allowable,  and  upon  the  whole  benefieiaL 

2.  The  abuses  which  sometimes  attend  the  transfer  df  ttdvowBons  Ithd  f^reseitta- 
tions  are  to  be  remedied,  not  so  much  by  disabling  enaotm^its  aB  by  a  more 
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eearcbing  inquiry  into  ability  and  oharacter,  and  &  ttL6t^  Mvere  administration  of 
the  Bishop's  powe)r  of  rejecting  unfit  candidttte^  f6r  Otdinati6n,  onfit  Priestb  pre- 
sented for  institution. 

8.  Qreater  experience  might  reasonably  b6  reqtured,  i^  those  %ho  are  to  asstime 
the  momentous  respoUsibility  of  the  cure  of  souls,  and  no  ome,  it  may  be  presumed, 
would  question  that  a  delay  of  fiye  years  from  his  first  Ordination,  tod  of  three 
years  from  his  admission  to  the  Priesthood,  might  etisure  a  period  of  preparation 
welcome  to  every  man  who  only  sought  in  the  choice  of  his  profession  how  he 
might  best  labour  for  God's  glory  in  the  SalY&tion  of  Souls. 

The  Rev.  Montagu   Osborne  (Rector  of  Kihworth  BeaucHamp) : — My  Lord, 

the  law  and  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  in  regard  to  p&tronkige,  at  the 

present  time,  is  simply  this :  Any  man,  Who  has  been  admitted  by  any  means  to 

the  order  of  the  IViesthood,  if  he  is  of  the  age  of  ttrenty-four,  can,  at  the  arbitrary 

will  of  any  patron,  whether  Cleric  or  Lay,  whether  the  patron  be  cff  the  other  sex, 

or  whether  he  may  have  bought  the  living  for  a  Certain  sum  of  money,  be  presented 

by  the  Bishop  to  the  cure  of  souls — a  thousand,  ten  thousand,  or  even  more, — and, 

unless  he  fails  to  get  through  what  the  law  calls  two  Sunday  duties,  or,  unhappily, 

he  should  become  what  the  law  calls  a  erintinis  cltok, — he  may  have  shown  other 

foims  of  neglect,  6r  may  be  generally  incompetent ;  he  ttiay  have,  to  use  a  common 

phrase,  no  voice ;  he  may  be  utterly  inapt  tb  teach  or  preach ;  he  may  be  utterly 

unfit  to  prepare  people  for  death  or  for  judgment ;  or  the  whole  tone  of  his  life 

and  conversation  may  be  that  of  anything  but  a  spiiituidly-minded  man.    The  law 

of  patronage,  at  the  present  time,  is  this,  that  that  man  may  go  on  for  half  a 

oentuxy,  and  no  power  on  earth — neither  the  patron  nor  the  whole  Bench  of 

Bishops — can  touch  him;  and  the  lat^  and  theory  of  the  Church  of  England  is, 

that,  if  anyone  of  these  ten  thousand  souls  shall  during  these  fifty  years  betake 

himself  to  any  other  parish,  or  to  a  Dissenting  Minister  in  that  parish,  he  is 

guilty  of  schism.    That  is  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  at 

-ihe  present  day.    I  trust  the  speeches  we  have  heard  this  afternoon  have  been 

tnuHiimouB  In  dondemning  that  system ;  but  I  think  it  b^t,  siihply  and  plainly,  to 

stftte  the  fact,  and  leave  it,  ttS  it  exists  in  the  present  day.    I  haV6  known  cases 

^rhete  non-feddeiitie  has  happened  fbr  fifty  yeats ;  Where  the  Clergyman  has  never 

intended  to  reside;  and  for  fifty5^ars  a  tbousttnd  soub  have  bdeh  Without  tifiy 

ndress  At  aD.    I  should  have  b^en  the  last  to  ighore  the  Article  of  bur  Church, 

that  the  unworthineM  of  ministers  does  not  thereby  cause  inefficiency  in  the  means 

of  grace  in  the  Holy  Sacraments  of  our  Church ;  but,  at  the  saihe  time.  We  must 

admit  that  the  blessing  of  God  cannot  be  expected  to  rest  on  a  Church  which 

allows  such  a  state  of  things  to  continue.    For  many  years  the  Church  went  on, 

appearing  to  have  no  consciousness  of  such  a  state  of  things ;  therefore,  as  I  hope 

there  was  little  consciousness  of  the  sin,  there  was  less  consdousness  of  guilt.  But, 

now  the  conscience  of  the  Church  is  awakened,  I  trust  an  attehipt  will  soon  be 

made,  and  a  very  serious  attempt,  to  remedy  it ;  for  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  evil, 

more  than  any  other,  is  the  cause  of  the  weakness  of  our  Church.     The  first 

rvkttedy,  which  must  appear  to  any  one,  is  to  glte  power  to  the  parishioners  to 

present  their  Clergyman  to  the  Bishop  for  inefficiency  or  unworthiii^ss ;  but,  as 

this  does  not  strictly  come  in  our  subject,  I  will  pass  it,  by  simply  remarking,  that 

the  maxim,  or  the  law,  which  tells  us  that  any  Priest,  who  is  seized  of  his  freehold, 

may  continue  for  life,  was  originally  intended,  not  to  protect  an  incumbent  for  life 

from  his  parishioners,  but  to  protect  the  parishioners  and  the  incumbent  from  the 

arbitrary  power  of  the  Popes,  who  in  those  days  clilimed  a  despotical  power  to 

remote  IncumbetitB  at  pleisttfe,  Witbotit  regard  to  tiieir  fitaeBs  or  ih)rihine88.    The 

law  was  tteter  intended,  ih  any  oatBe,  to  guanmtee  am  unwortfa;^  FKiest  from  the 
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interferenoe  of  his  paziBhioneiB  or  the  Bishop.  But,  of  oouise,  the  sohjeei  this 
afternoon  oonfines  ns  to  the  question  of  principle,  in  the  first  instance.  Preren- 
tion  in  limine  is  better  than  subsequent  cure.  And  I  will  say  at  onoe,  that,  if  our 
Ohuroh  was  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state,  as  I  belieye  that  the  Bishop  is  reeponsille 
to  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  use  of  all  patronage,  I  would  certainly  giye  the  whole 
patronage  into  his  hands ;  but,  as  no  Ohuroh  is  in  altogether  a  sound  and  healthy 
state,  and  as  our  Bishops  are  not  elected,  as  in  the  primitiye  age,  after  bona  fide 
prayer  to  the  Holy  Ghost  for  proper  selection,  allow  me  to  make  one  or  two  sugges- 
tions. I  would  propose  that  we  should  have  a  Diocesan  Board,  to  fill  Tacanmes, 
composed  of  the  Bishops,  the  Archdeacons,  possibly  the  Chancellor,  perhaps  the 
Bural  Deans,  and  certain  Lay  representatiyes,  elected,  for  two  or  three  years;  and  I 
think  there  should  be  two  delegates  from  the  parish  in  which  the  vacancy  oeeura, 
who  must  be  communicants — not  to  yote,  but  to  explain  the  state  of  things  in  the 
parish — and,  in  short,  to  act  as  assessors.  I  would  also,  most  undoubtedly,  allow 
a  yeto — of  course  with  proper  restrictions — for  decided  inefficiency,  for  decided 
neglect  of  duty,  or  for  decided  physical  incapacity,  after  due  proof  and  trial.  I 
certainly  would  not,  as  was  assumed  in  the  famous  case  which  caused  the  disrup- 
tion in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  allow  a  yeto  if  a  man  had  red  hair.  I 
think  the  recently  enacted  law  for  the  retirement  of  Bishops  might  well  be 
extended  to  the  retirement  of  incumbents ;  and  I  would  not  only  make  it  a  Per- 
missiye  Bill,  but  I  would  allow  the  Bishop,  or  the  people,  to  take  the  initiatiye,  and 
demand  that  the  incumbent  should  be  superannuated. 

The  Bey.  Chables  Psbss,  (Incumbent  of  Richmond,  Victoria): — I  haye  to 
apologise  for  again  addressing  this  great  Congress  ;  but  I  hope  that,  as  some  of 
the  speakers  who  have  preceded  me  haye  done  the  honour  to  the  colonies  to  quote 
them,  I  shall  not  be  deemed  presuming  if  I  yenture  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  chiefly 
on  the  latter  portion  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  Upon  the  subject  of 
Church  Patronage,  it  would  not  become  me  to  speak.  Tou  ought  to  know  best  how 
to  manage  your  own  affairs,  and  I  haye  no  doubt  you  do  know  best  how  to  do  it. 
In  passing,  howeyer,  let  me  say  that  our  minds  have  had  to  be  keenly  exercised 
oyer  these  questions  during  the  last  eighteen  years.  We  haye  endeayoured  to 
ayoid  the  rocks  on  either  hand,  for  the  good  of  men  and  for  the  glory  of  our 
Saviour ;  to  keep  a  deep  mid-ohanel  course  between  the  two.  What  we  have  done 
I  will  not  now  attempt  to  speak  of,  but  would,  just  in  passing,  observe  that  if  one 
of  the  speakers,  who  appears  to  have  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject, 
Mr.  Hull,  will  accept  it,  I  shall  be  happy  to  place  in  his  hands  a  oopy  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  Diocese  of  Melbourne.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
conversation  with  one  of  your  most  eminent  lawyers,  since  I  came  home,  and  he 
told  me  they  were  far  in  advance  of  anything  he  had  yet  seen  on  the  subject.  It 
may,  possibly,  therefore,  afford  some  valuable  suggestions  to  one  who  cares  for  this 
subject  as  Mr.  Hull  appears  to  do,  upon  all  these  points  on  which  he  has  touched — 
who  should  present,  under  what  circumstances  beneficed  Clergy  should  be 
removed  from  their  offices,  and  so  forth.  I  will  not  speak  further  on  that  point. 
There  is  another,  and  to  my  mind  a  very  important  question — that  of  organiza- 
tion of  dioceses.  We  have  been  living,  partly  in  an  organized  and  partly  in  a 
disorganized  state,  for  now  a  number  of  years ;  and  I  would  say  to  those  who  are 
sanguine  about  diocesan  organization — "DonH  expect  too  much;"  and  to  thoee 
who  are  afraid  of  it  —  "There  are  no  cause  for  your  fears — none  whatever."  I 
would  just  suggest  a  little  practical  work  for  some  of  the  dioceses,  where  organiza- 
tion already  exists,  for  the  question  has  been  again  and  again  asked —  "  What  real 
work  can  they  do  ?"  and  it  has  been  said  this  afternoon,  with  respect  to  the  sob- 
ject  of  patronage,  that,  although  all  the  things  suggested  are  veiy  good,  th^  an 
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not  possible.  I  want  to  bring  before  yon  something  that  is  possible,  and  would 
more  especially  address  myself  to  those  who  belong  to  district  Ghurohes,  and  those 
who  are  in  the  position  of  Curates.  The  term  superannnation  has  been  osed,  but 
the  remarks  made  have  have  only  had  reference  to  some  superannnation,  to  be 
provided  by  the  Parliament  of  this  country.  Now,  in  a  non-established  country, 
we  are  obliged  to  look  out  for  a  head.  We  are  authorized  by  law  to  govern  our- 
selves, quite  as  much  as  the  governor  of  the  colony  is  authorized  in  civil  matters. 
We  begin  at  an  early  period  to  consider  this  great  fact.  Our  Clergy  are  in 
moderately  safe  positions,  and  are  valuable  so  long  as  they  continue  in  health  and 
strength,  and  can  do  their  work.  When  they  are  no  longer  in  this  position,  they 
are  obliged  to  take  coadjutor  Ministers,  or  give  place  to  others.  This  is  inevitable 
in  our  large  colonial  parishes.  We  have  in  our  diocese  a  plan,  which  we  are 
working  with  a  considerable  measure  of  success.  Every  Clergyman  contributes 
four  guineas  a  year  towards  a  fund,  called  the  '*  Clergy  Widows'  and  Orphans* 
Fund  for  the  Diocese  of  Melbourne."  It  is  contributed  to  by  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  our  Clergy.  The  Diocesan  of  Melbourne  is  at  its  head — not  because  he 
will  ever  require  its  provisions ;  and  every  Clergyman  in  the  diocese  contributes 
his  four  guineas.  We  endeavour  to  get  that  amount  supplemented  by  another 
four  guineas  from  the  Laity;  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  not  failed. 
Thus,  when  a  Clergyman  becomes  disabled  from  work,  he  is  entitled  to  a  certain 
sum  per  annxmi  as  a  superannuation  pension;  or,  if  he  is  removed  by  death, 
there  is  a  certain  sxmi  for  his  widow,  so  long  as  she  continues  a  widow,  and  for 
his  children  up  to  a  certain  age.  In  England,  you  have  two  or  three  societies,  but 
nothing  diocesan,  as  I  understand.  (A  Voice  —  Tes.)  I  have  asked  the  question 
far  and  wide,  and  the  answer  I  invariably  got  was,  **  None  in  my  diocese ;  none  in 
mine."  If  I  have  been  misinformed,  I  am  very  glad  it  is  so.  I  understand  there 
are  organizations  where  you  give  money  as  a  matter  of  charity ;  but  ours  is  not  a 
matter  of  charity,  but  of  right.  When  a  brother  falls  back,  he  does  not  fall  back 
upon  charity,  but  he  falls  back  upon  the  fund  to  which  he  has  contributed,  and 
receives  from  it  as  a  matter  of  right.  If  you  have  such  societies  in  your  different 
dioceses,  I  congratulate  you  upon  it.  Make  them  strong,  and  plant  them  every- 
where. Here  is  some  real  work  for  your  Bishops.  Let  them  organize  one  of  these 
in  every  diocese.  Do  what  you  can  to  obtain  contributions  from  those  who  are 
never  likely  to  want  the  benefit  of  the  fund.  So,  you  will  have  something  for  your 
Curates,  when  they  become  old  and  no  longer  eligible  for  appointments.  I  felt 
keenly  when  I  heard  statements,  such  as  I  have  listened  to  in  this  hall,  of  the 
wretchedness  of  those  who,  like  myself,  have  been  permitted  the  high  and  holy 
privilege  of  ministering  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  best  commander  for  a  vessel 
is  he  who  is  ready  for  the  storm  when  it  bursts  upon  him.  « 

Hbnbt  Cecil  Raikes,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  said: — My  Lord,  at  this  late  period  of  the 
discussion,  on  this  very  important  an^  interesting  subject,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
find  anything  to  put  before  this  assembly  here  to-day,  which  has  not  been  more  or 
less  touched  upon  by  preceding  speakers ;  and  I  must  say  I  rather  grudge  the 
speaker,  who  immediately  preceded  me,  the  opportunity  that  he  very  properly 
availed  himself  of,  of  bringing  forward  a  scheme  for  superannuation,  which,  I  had 
hoped,  as  it  had  not  been  touched  upon  by  any  one  before,  I  might  have  had  a 
chance  of  bringing  before  you.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear,  from  his  practical  expe- 
rience, that  there  is  at  work,  in  the  Colonial  Church,  a  system  of  private  superan- 
nuation of  Clergymen,  which,  I  think,  we  might  very  well  follow,  and  put  into 
effect,  without  much  difficulty,  in  this  country.  And,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
amongst  the  first  works  to  which  a  Diocesan  Synod,  such  as  we  were  discussing  the 
other  day,  might  take  in  hand  on  its  constitution  might  be  the  elaboration  of 
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some  saoh  Byfltem,  as  that  which  Mr.  Perks  has  desetihed  as  existing  in  his  own 
diocese,  for  the  benefit  of  the  old  and  disabled  Clergymen  of  the  Church.    It 
appears  to  me  if  yon  were  to  put  a  very  small  sort  of  tax  upon  Ineambents,  who 
were  willing  to  avail  themselyes  of  this  proposition,  and  were  to  supplement  that 
by  subscriptions  from  other  sources,  you  might  create  a  fund  for  old  and  incapable 
Incumbents,  and,  if  a  Corporation  had  power  to  decide  under  what  circumstances  a 
man  should  retire,  and  receive  an  allowance,  you  would  avoid  that  feeling  which 
might  arise  in  a  parish,  if  it  were  left  to  the  parishioners  to  decide,  and  such 
scandal  as  we  occasionally  see,  if  it  were  left  to  the  Incumbent  himself  to  say,  when 
he  was  unfit  to  perform  his  parochial  work.    But,  after  all  that  has  been  said 
to-day  on  the  subject  of  patronage,  I  think  you  must  go  away,  mainly  convinced 
that  the  subject  is  a  very  difficult  one ;  and,  although  we  are  all  of  us  more  or  less 
agreed  that  the  present  system  of  patronage  is  not  in  all  respects  satis&etoiy,  it 
has  not  been  given  to  any  one,  who  has  addressed  us  to-day,  to  propose  any  system 
which  can  altogether  take  its  place.    We  are  familiar,  more  or  less,  with  three  or 
four  different  descriptions  of  patronage ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in.  mind  that,  even  if 
our  Church  were  disendowed,  and  if  patronage  consequently  ceased  to  exist  among 
us,  in  its  present  form,  there  must  always  be  some  persons,  on  whom  must  devolve 
the  duty  of  nominating  the  Minister  of  any  congregation;  and  it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  for  us  to  look  that  in  the  face,  and  not  to  consider  that  whenever  the 
Church  happens  to  be  disendowed,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  consider  any  further 
who  are  to  be  the  patrons  of  the  disendowed  ministers.     Of  all  systems  which 
have  been  proposed,  the  one,  I  t£ink,  which  has  met  with  the  least  favour,  and 
deservedly,  is  that  of  congregational  election.    I  cannot  conceive  anything  more 
calculated  to  damage  the  Church,  to  destroy  the  independence  of  Ministers,  to 
lower  their  authority,  and  degrade  their  sacred  office,  than  a  system  of  canvassing, 
and  public  election  to  the  sacred  office  of  a  Minister.    I  read,  some  time  ago,  in 
one  of  the  newspapers,  a  report  of  a  very  singular  proceeding,  which  had  taken 
place  in  one  of  the  South  American  towns,  I  think  Valparaiso.    It  appears  that  at 
this  town  there  was  an  uneasy  feeling,  because,  whilst  its  neighbours  were  fortu- 
nate in  possessing  patron  saints  of  great  repute,  this  town  had  not  a  patron  saint ; 
and  it  occurred  to  the  people  there,  with  a  mixture  of  Old  World  superstition,  and 
that  desire  which  the  nineteenth  century  has  given  for  public  election,  and  they 
would  have  an  election  of  a  patron  saint,  and  that  the  election  should  be  conducted 
by  ballot.    That  election  was  conducted  with  all  the  machinery  which  we  are 
familiar  with.    There  were  committees  formed,  to  put  forward  the  claims  of  several 
saints ;  and,  although  the  one  ultimately  chosen  obtained  a  very  large  majority, 
there  was  sufficient  feeling  in  the  matter  for  the  second  saint  to  poll,  at  all  events, 
a  respectable  minority.     Now,  that  we    ridicule,  and  justly  ridicule,  as  very 
absurd,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  congregational  election  of  a  Minister  is  equally 
absurd ;  because  the  electors  are  equally  incapable  of  judging  of  the  qualifications 
necessary  in  the  person  to  be  their  minister — and  not  only  absurd,  but  injurious. 
Therefore,  I  was  very  sorry  to  see  the  step  taken  by  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's,  when 
the  announcement  of  that  step  first  appeared  in  the  newspapers ;  and  although 
subsequent  information  has  greatly  qualified  the  impression  which  prevailed  in  the 
first  instance,  I  don't  think  that,  however  well  that  particular  experiment  may  torn 
out,  it  has  met  with  very  much  acceptance  from  any  party  in  the  Church  of 
England.    It  is  better,  I  must  confess,  in  my  own  opinion,  that  the  somewhat 
arbitrary  and  absolute  right — the  despotic  right,  if  you  wiU — of  a  patron  to 
nominnte  the  Incumbent  should  remain,  so  long  as  that  despotism  is  tempered  bj 
the  conscience  of  the  patron  himself,  and  the  influence  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion.    I  believe  in  these  you  have  a  surer  safeguard  than  you  could  have  in  any 
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form  of  nomination  whloh  has  been  preBonted  to  our  minds.  But,  perhaps,  the  very 
liorat  of  all  forms  of  nomi^Ation  is  that  which  is  inyested  in  a  Corporation,  because 
we  know  tl^at  it  is  a  oniyersal  axiom  that  Corporations  have  no  conscience.  The 
nomination  may  torn  oat  exceedingly  well.  Men  of  great  excellence  have  been 
appointed  by  corporations  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  but 
these  men,  I  think,  snoceeded  rather  in  spite  of  the  system  than  in  consequence  of 
i^  I  wish  to  say  a  word  as  to  a  country  of  which  I  know  something,  and  which,  I 
iM^  BUJipprised  should  not  have  occupied  more  considerable  attention  at  this 
Coxgro^s — Ii^eanthe  Principality  of  Wales.  I  myself  believe  that  among  the 
Wfifij  causes  —  and  there  are  many — which  ^aye  retarde4  the  proper  advancement 
of  the  Churdi  in  Wales,  there  has  been  no  cause  which  has  produced  more  evil  e£fect 
tlwDi  the  absence  in  Wales  of  Lay  patrons.  Xn  England,  whatever  other  faults  the 
systeim  may  have,  it,  at  all  events,  has  this  advantage,  that  it  gives  the  Laity  a 
practical  interest  in  the  Church.  It  combines  together  the  landowners  with  the 
incumbents,  and  you  get  a  support  given  by  one  to  the  other,  which  is  veiy  bene- 
fioia(.  In  Wales  we  have  nothing  of  the  sort.  There  are  some  cases  in  which 
there  are  Lay  patrons ;  but  what  I  say  is,  that  the  dass  of  men  who«  in  England, 
are  induced  to  enter  the  Church,  are  not  inclined  to  enter  the  Church  in  Wales, 
because  the  abseQce  there  of  any  prospect  of  provision  for  them  naturally  retards 
any  man,  who  hfts  &  right  to  look  for  a  decent  living  even  in  a  sacred  calling.  I 
think  if  the  Bishops  were  empowered  to  dispose  of  some  of  their  advowsons  in 
Wales,  they  would  by  that  means  be  enabled  to  bring  the  gentry  and  the  land- 
owners into  more  friendly  contact  with  the  Clergy,  and  bring  a  better  class  of  men, 
in  many  instances,  into  the  Welsh  Ministry  ;  and  the  funds  which  would  be  placed 
at  their  disposal  in  that  way  might  very  well  form  a  nucleus  of  a  fund  to  protect 
the  clergy  against  a  cruel  evil,  namely,  the  charge  for  dilapidations,  which  falls  upon 
the  widow  and  family  of  the  Clergyman. 

A.  J.  Bebbsfobd  Hopb,  Esq.,  M.P. : — I  venture  to  say  a  few  words  on  this 
matter,  considering  it  to  be  principally  a  layman's  question.  All  of  you  will  have 
perceived  that  it  divides  itself  into  two  heads,  the  question  of  patronage,  and  the 
question  of  the  sale  of  livings.  They  don't  hang  necessarily  together,  but  they 
have  a  great  connection.  First,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  patronage.  If  you 
are  to  do  away  with  the  present  system  of  patronage,  in  whose  hands  are  you 
to  vest  it  f  Certainly  not  in  the  hands  of  the  congregation.  If  you  do,  I  don't 
think  you  will  have  so  learned,  and  so  powerful,  you  will  not  have  so  highly 
educated  and  so  highly  tnuned,  a  body  of  Clergy  as  now.  Will  you  vest  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bishop  ?  If  you  do  there  will  be  at  once  a  cry  of  spiritual  tyranny. 
Then,  if  you  try  in  that  extremity  of  reform,  despnir,  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  Laity — remember  only  a  certain  number  of  parishes  are  in  the  hands  of  Lay 
patronage  at  present,  and  there  is  no  grievance  at  the  parishioners  not  having  the 
election, — and  thus  have  one  large  class  of  parishes  in  the  hands  of  the  parishioners, 
and  all  others  not,  yon  wiU  at  once  raise  the  distinction  of  there  being  a  privileged 
and  a  non-privileged  class  of  parishes.  On  all  these  accounts,  therefore, — not  for 
one  minute  denying  that  there  are  many  defects  in  it, — we  must  preserve  the 
system  of  Lay  patronage.  It  may  be  exclusively  English,  but  so  is  a  hereditary 
House  of  Lords.  What  was  it  that  helped  to  pull  the  Irish  Church  down  ? 
The  absence  of  lay  patronage.  With  regard  to  the  sale  of  benefices,  it  is 
dear  that  the  sale  of  an  advowson  in  perpetuity  and  the  sale  of  a  next  turn, 
stand  on  veiy  different  grounds.  The  first  may  be  defended  on  grounds  which 
don't  hold  good  with  regard  to  the  other;  and  one  would  be  prepared  to  say, 
"AboUsh  the  next  turn  altogether."  But  still  there  is  an  evil  attending  that. 
If  you  abolish  the  next  turn,  you  give  a  temptation  to  the  patron  to  force 
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his  incompetent  son  or  nephew  into  the  living,  to  saye  the  money.  There  is 
one  remedy,  or  one  palliation,  we  might  apply,  for  either  the  selling  of  livings  in 
perpetnity,  or  the  next  turn.  Only  let  it  he  recognised,  let  it  he  made  part  of  the 
Church  system,  and  not  a  matter  for  some  anetioneer  to  adyertise  in  the  Clerical 
Journal.  Let  all  sales  of  livingH  pass  through  the  Bishop's  hands,  or  the  hands 
of  some  official,  who  shall  sift  the  matter,  and  who,  if  he  sees  anything  Buspidoas 
in  the  transaction,  shall  have  the  power  of  conveying  his  suspicions  to  the  Bishop 
as  a  privileged  communication,  so  that  the  Bishop  may  exercise  his  powers  of 
examination  more  strictly,  and  thus  save  the  parish  from  misfortnne  and  aMmA»\ 
There  is  another  phase  of  the  case,  which  I  ventured  to  hrng  before  the  Wolver- 
hampton Congress.  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  of  all  the  elements  of  private 
patronage,  the  one  which  is  least  defensible,  which  is  most  abhorrent,  is  the  system 
of  putting  men  into  livings  with  bonds  of  resignation;  and  yet,  if  you  abolish 
that  altogether,  what  will  happen  ?  An  unprincipled  patron  will  look  out  for  the 
Clergyman  who  is  the  oldest  and  most  sick,  and  with  almost  both  feet  in  his  grave, 
to  put  into  the  living.  Tou  can*t  abolish  it ;  but  you  can,  I  think,  provide  a  substi- 
tute, to  which  I  invite  your  serious  attention.  Suppose  a  patron  to  haye  a  Hving, 
and  to  destine  it.for  a  son  or  a  friend,  not  yet  of  age  for  priest's  orders,  let  him  go 
to  the  Bishop,  and  let  him  execute  a  deed  before  the  Bishop,  deferring  his  appoint- 
ment for  a  term  of  years ;  and  let  the  Bishop  have  the  power  of  putting  a  Curate 
into  the  Uving  for  that  time,  on  the  full  stipend  of  the  living,  professedly  aa  Curate, 
and  not  as  incumbent,  but  having  during  all  the  time  he  holds  it  all  the  power  and 
all  the  emoluments  which  an  Incumbent  would  have.  This  would  give  the  Bishops 
an  opportunity  of  rewarding  deserving  men  in  their  dioceses,  which  they  do  not 
possess  now.  The  evils  of  patronage  are  to  be  met  by  public  opinion,  mnoh  more 
than  by  absolute  legislation. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Elt  : — My  Lord,  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  address  this 
meeting  this  afternoon,  were  it  not  that  one  is  absent  who  should  have  been  here, 
to  have  spoken  on  the  particular  points  in  connection  with  the  subjects  appointed 
for  to-day.  We  have  two  subjects,  Patronage  and  Superannuation ;  and  I  want  to 
speak  a  word  in  behalf  of  that  much  maligned  body — the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury— and  to  state  what  has  been  done  by  it  in  connection  with  these  two  subjects. 
We  have  only  been  at  work  for  something  like  eleven  or  twelve  years ;  and  I  fancy 
the  public  are  not  at  all  aware  of  the  number  of  measures  which  Convocation  has 
had  before  it,  and  on  which  they  have  reported.  And,  probably,  it  is  scaitsely 
known  to  many  in  this  assembly,  that  on  the  subject  of  Patronage,  we  have  a 
Committee,  of  which  the  Dean  of  Ely  is  the  Chairman,  and  I  am  sxure  he  will  be 
very  thankful  to  this  Congress  for  the  many  excellent  suggestions  which  have  been 
thrown  out  on  this  subject ;  and  we  have  also  had  a  Committee,  and  presented  a 
report  upon  the  subject  of  the 'superannuation  of  Clergymen.  Archdeacon  Thorpe 
was  the  first  Chairman  of  that  Conmuttee,  and  Archdeacon  M^Eenzie,  Archdeacon 
of  Nottingham,  became  the  Chairman  afterwards,  and  a  report  was  presented 
in  his  name.  I  wish,  therefore,  as  Archdeacon  M'Eenzie  is  not  here,  to  speak  on 
the  superannuation  question,  but  I  wish,  first  of  all,  to  say  one  word  upon  the 
subject  of  patronage.  It  is  a  very  difficult  subject  to  deal  with.  I  know  very  sad 
cases,  where  there  has  been  very  improper  patronage.  I  had  to  do  with  one  when 
I  was  Proctor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  A  small  piece  of  patronage  came 
before  us,  and  the  parishioners  of  the  place  came  to  the  authorities  of  the  Univer- 
sity with  a  long  petition,  signed  by  a  large  number  of  the  residents.  The 
Churchwardens  came  to  us  to  back  up  the  petition,  and  yet  as  a  fact  ~  I  will  only 
go  thus  far— the  parishioners  ought  never  to  have  signed  the  paper,  and  the  Church- 
wardens ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of  themselves  to  have  brought  it.    Another 
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case :  A  oertain  parish  had  been  worked  by  an  indefatigable  Oorate,  who,  when  he 
went  to  it,  foond  it  in  a  most  desolate  position.  Bat  he  had  brought  the  people 
to  Chnroh,  and  inaugurated  all  sorts  of  agencies';  and  when  the  Inomnbent  died, 
the  people  of  the  parish  said  to  the  patron,  *<Look  at  the  work  which  the  Ourate 
has  done^  and  pray,  if  yon  can,  give  the  Hying  to  him.*'  Bnt  political  necessity 
interfered,  and  a  person  was  appointed,  who  oonld  not  be  nnderstood  in  the  place. 
Take  a  third  case.  A  Curate  was  discharged  for  inefficiency.  His  daughter  found 
oat  a  piece  of  patronage,  and  she  went  on  her  knees  to  the  patron,  and  begged  it 
for  her  father;  and  the  kind-hearted  patron  gave  the  Uving  to  the  old  man — an' 
infirm  old  man,  who  ought  to  have  been  superannuated.  The  old  man  went  to  the 
Bishop  to  be  instituted ;  and  on  what  conditions  did  the  Bishop  institute  him  f 
TVhy,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  never  set  his  foot  in  the  parish.  Then,  it 
is  said,  <<  Let  all  the  patronage  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishops."  I  have  the 
utmost  respect  for  the  Bishops,  for  my  own  in  particular ;  but  I  say  it  would  not  do 
to  put  all  the  patronage  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishops.  Look  at  the  past«  and  at 
the  present,  and  I  say  no  man,  however  high  in  authority,  must  be  put  into  that 
painful  position  in  which  he  may  be  led  astray  by  his  personal  and  private  feelings. 
He  must  have  his  council  to  assist  him.  And  now  as  to  the  question  of  superan- 
nuation. We  have  presented  our  report  upon  that,  and  I  wish  to  give  you  some 
of  the  principles  we  recommended.  First,  that  the  retirement  sball  be  volun- 
tazy ;  secondly,  that  it  shall  not  be  without  the  permission  of  the  Bishop  and 
the  patron;  and  then,  as  a  resident  Clergyman  is  most  desirable  and  essential — 
though  it  is  a  veiy  painful  thing  that  the  house  should  go  away  from  the  Clergyman 
who  is  superannuated — the  report  recommends  that  about  one-third  of  the  income 
should  go  to  the  superannuated  Clergyman.  It  guards  against  the  Clergyman 
retiring,  perhaps,  in  early  age,  in  order  that  he  may  go  and  take  up  all  sorts  of 
duty,  and  make  up  a  larger  income;  and  it  suggests  a  question  which  must  arise — 
supposing  the  living  is  so  small  that,  if  you  take  away  one-third  of  the  income, 
the  poor  Parson  you  put  in  the  place  would  be  starved,  and  suggests  the  formation 
of  a  fund.  A  few  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  London,  I  got  up  a  large  meeting,  and 
Lord  Lyttelton  took  the  chair,  on  this  very  subject,  which  we  had  brought  forward 
in  the  preceding  Congress.  I  got  a  Clergyman,  who  had  read  a  paper  at  that 
Congress  to  come  forward,  and  state  his  views ;  and  what  wa9  his  plan?  The  very 
plan  which  Melbourne  has  adopted,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  soon  be  adopted  at 
home.  It  was  that  every  one  of  our  Clergymen  should  put  into  a  fund  a  per  centage 
of  his  income,  so  as  to  help  the  superannuation ;  and  Lord  Lyttelton  said  **  Yes,  if 
we  can  get  the  Bishop  to  start,  then  others  will  follow.'*  He  asked,  **  Do  you  think 
the  Bishops  will  do  it  ?  *'  And  what  I  answered  was,  **  Tes,  surely  they  would.*'  I 
say  there  are  no  men  in  this  country  who  give  so  much,  and  sacrifice  so  much. 
Tf^  about  our  Bishops  rolling  in  wealth,  many  of  them  are  rolling  practically  in 
poverty ;  and,  if  I  might  go  into  particulars,  I  could  prove  every  word  I  say.  I  main- 
tain there  are  Bishops,  and  I  know  it  is  a  fact,  spending  the  whole  of  their  official 
income.  Tou  know  that  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne  has  done  so  for  years ;  and  there 
are  Bishops  at  home  who  are  spending  the  whole  of  their  public  income,  and  their 
private  income,  and  even  eating  into  their  capital.  Then,  can  anybody  suppose 
that  our  Bishops  would  not  take  the  lead  in  forming  a  superaimuation  fund  7  Such 
an  opinion  is  utterly  baseless.  I  come  forward  to  make  these  remarks  to  show 
that  we,  poor  members  of  Convocation,  are  trying  to  do  something ;  and  if  you  will 
support  us,  and  try  to  reform  Convocation,  so  as  to  make  it  a  true  representative  of 
the  Church,  instead  of  pooh-poohing  it,  and  trying  to  keep  it  down,  you  will  in  a 
lew  years,  if  you  have  but  patience,  rectify  many  of  these  abuses.    Toa  need  not 
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have  the  Ghnroh  of  England  disestablished,  bat  yon  may  still  retain  thai  whibh  I 
maintain  is  the  great  glory  of  this  land — the  National  Establishment, 

The  Bey.  Gbobos  Lbwthwaite  : — In  answer  to  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  allow  me  to 
say  that  I  don*t  think  it  would  be  satisfaotoiy,  nnder  whatever  restraint  yon  were 
to  adopt,  to  legalize  the  sale  of  liyings.    It  has  often,  I  know,  been  argued  that,  as 
it  is  now  done  so  frequently,  it  would  be  more  favourable  to  the  eonsdentionB  to 
take  away  all  legal  impediment ;  but  there  would  still  remain  oonseientiouB  men 
who,  reyolting  from  the  idea  of  the  tpiritual  thing  being  made  a  matter  of  monej 
traffio,  could  not  avail  themselves  of  the  relaxations  sought  to  be  made  in  their 
favour.    Let  me  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  highest  form  of  patronage,  on 
whioh  I  was  not  able  to  finish  my  argument  the  other  day.    It  is  not  to  the  eong^ 
d^elire—not  nor  if  you  wish  it,  to  the  letter  missive— that  I  object;  but  it  is  to  the 
20th  chap,  of  the  25th  Henry  VIII.,  which  imposed  penalties  upon  the  Chapters 
if  they  fulfil  their  conscientious  duties.    Most  of  those  here  know  what  sacred, 
solemn  forms — alas  1  made  by  the  statute  to  be  the  most  solemn  moekery — are  gone 
through  at  each  appointment  of  a  Bishop.    Let  us  look  for  a  moment  to  the  history 
of  the  Act,  and  I  think  I  might  almost  say  to  the  extent  of  its  legal  obligation. 
That  statute  of  Henry  YIU.,  passed  at  a  time  when  it  was  determined  to  sweqp 
out  of  the  realm  all  remains  of  Papal  usurpation,  appeals  to  the  25th  Edward  IH., 
chap.  6th,  which  is  known  as  the  Statute  of  Provisors,  so  called  beoanse  it  was 
directed  against  a  habit  of  the  Papal  Court,  long  before  a  benefice  waa  vacant,  to 
issue  letters  of  Provision  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  stipulate  that,  as  soon  as  a  benefice 
was  vacant,  some  person  should  enter  into  it  who  was  then  named.    Now  the  Aet 
of  the  25th  Edward  III.  was  primarily  directed  to  the  protection  of  "the  free 
elections  of  Arc  i bishops.  Bishops,  and  all  other  dignities  and  benefices  elective :  *' 
and  it  orders,  **  in  case  that  reservation,  collation,  or  provision  be  made  by  the 
Court  of  Bome,  of  any  archbishopric,  dignity,  or  other  benefioe,  in  disturbance 
of  the  free  elections,"   that  the  king  shall  enjoy  the  collation  for   that  Ubtil 
Henry  Yin.  had  no  objection  to  appropriate  to  himself  all  the  power  of  the 
Papacy  ;  and  here  was  a  precedent  convenient  for  him.     Only,  an  Act  which  had 
been  passed  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  election,  he  uses  for  the  utter  suppression 
of  those  rights,  making  the  authority  of  the  Boyal  Letter  missive  to  be  absolute 
in  all  cases.    Mr.  Frpude,  in  his  History  of  those  times,  will  not  suppose  that  so 
arbitrary  an  Act  as  the  25th  Henry  YIII.,  chap.  20,  was  designed  for  more  than  a 
temporary  need ;  yet,  when  the  danger  of  subserviency  to  the  Boman  Court  has 
passed  away,  it  still  remains  on  the  Statute  Book,  and  fetters  the  Church,  and 
disables  her  from  putting  forth  her  vigour,  and  doing  her  duty  amongst  our 
teeming  populations.    And  now  a  word  as  to  its  legal  obligation.    The  Act  25th 
Henry  YIU.,  chap.  20,  is  in  direct  contravention  of  Magna  Charta  with  its  more 
than  thirty  confirmatory  statutes,  which  declares  in  its  first  dause  "that  the 
Church  of  England  shall  be  free,  and  that  it  shall  have  its  own  rights  entire,  and 
its  own  liberties  inviolate,''  and,  "  by  our  Charter,"  concerning  free  election  of 
Prelates,  "  we  have  confirmed  the  freedom  of  elections,  which  is  held  to  be  most 
essential  and  most  necessary  to  the  Church  of  England."    The  Statute  25th 
Edward  I.,  chap.  1,  2,  directs  the  Great  Charter  to  be  allowed  as  the  comnum  iaw, 
all  judgments  contrary  to  it  being  holden  for  naught " ;   and  42nd  Edward  m., 
chap.  1,  that,   "  if  any  itatute  he  made  to  the  contrary,  it  $)uUl  he  holden  for 
none."    The  last  only  of  these  statutes  has  been  recently  repealed  l^  the  Statute 
Law  Bevision  Act,  1863,  which,  however,  expressly  provides  that  it  "  t^^}}  not 
affect  the  validity  or  invalidity"  of  past  legislation.    I  leave  it,  then,  to  the 
consideration  of  legal  minds  whether  25th  Henry  Yin.,  chap.  20,  ever  was  bw, 
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notwithstandiikg  the  sabflervienoy  of  ihofle  '*  pnBilUmmoiai  Parliaments,"  as 
Blackstone  calls  them.  To  return  to  the  point  of  debate.  Whenoe  borrowed  the 
Church  the  name  of  Patron  f  We  mnst  refer  to  Roman  History  and  Law  for  its 
origin.  Those  who  dwelt  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  bnt  were  either 
foreigners  or  only  to  a  certain  extent  citizens,  might  attach  themselTcs  as 
dependents  to  some  influential  man,  jirho  gave  them  a  general  protection,  and 
from  his  rank  and  fatherly  care  was  aptly  called  patrontu.  The  manumUior 
of  a  slare  also  retained  a  relation  to  his  lihertus  analagous  to  that  between  a 
father  and  a  son,  and  was  therefore  styled  patronus ;  and  the  same  name  was 
giTcn  to  a  professional  orator  as  related  to  his  temporary  client.  In  this  fatherly 
sense  the  name  Patron  was  adopted  into  ecclesiastical  use  in  the  fourth  century. 
When  people  began  to  build  Churches  for  their  dependants,  and  were  permitted 
to  name  the  Incumbent,  the  Patron  was  understood  to  be  one  who  undertook 
to  protect  and  defend  the  rights  of  the  Church ;  but  now,  alas  I  the  honourable 
name  is  too  often  prostituted,  and  the  Patron,  by  vile  bartering,  becomes  the 
chief  robber  of  the  Church,  of  which  by  his  very  name  he  is  the  professed 
defender. 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  7th   OCTOBER,   1869. 

THB  TEBT  BEY.  THE  DEAN  OF  CHESTEB  TOOK  THE  CHAIR,  IN  THE 

SMALL  eONCERT  ROOM,  AT  7  O'CLOCK. 

EASTERN  CHURCHES. 

The  Rev.  G.  Williams  read  the  following  paper,  the  special 
embject  of  which  was  *'The  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  including 
Russia." 

In  entering  upon  the  deeply-interesting  and  important  subject 
which  the  Committee  has  assigned  me,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  my  very  great  satisfaction  at  finding  that  this  subject 
has,  at  last,  vindicated  to  itself  a  place  in  our  Church  Congresses; 
and  that  the  large  sympathies  of  English  Churchmen  have  over- 
leaped, not  the  comparatively  narrow  bounds  of  our  own 
communion  only,  but  the  far  wider  limits  of  Latin  and  Western 
Christianity;  and  resolved  to  give  expression  to  its  interest  in 
those  venerable  branches  of  the  One  Vine,  planted,  in  the  very 
infancy  of  our  Holy  Faith,  on  the  Eastern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  which  the  Prophetic  language  of  the  80th  Psalm 
is  so  remarkably  applicable,  both  in  its  original  growth  and  pro- 
gress, and  in  its  later  melancholy  history  of  decline  and  ruin. 

But  the  gratification  which  I  feel  at  the  somewhat  tardy  recog- 
nition of  tibe  Eastern  Churches,  as  a  legitimate  subject  for 
consideration  in  our  Congress,  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
first  introduced  in  this  great  mercantile  metropolis,  which  numbers 
among  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inhabitants  a  few  members 
of  by  far  the  most  important  and  influential  of  all  the  Oriental 
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oommnnions — the  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East.  I  do^  indeed, 
feel  it  to  be  a  most  happy  coincidence  that,  in  speaking  to  you  of 
''  the  Greek  Church/'  so  rich  as  it  is  in  its  old  historical  associa- 
tions and  memories,  I  can  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  this  great 
commercial  capital  to  witness,  that  I  am  speaking,  not  of  an 
effete  and  lifeless  system,  but  of  a  living  and  quickening  and 
energizing  organization — a  spiritual  body,  capable  of  engaging 
and  fixing  the  loyalty  and  affection,  and  of  stimulating  and 
eliciting  the  large  and  bountiful  liberality,  of  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  enterprising  members  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

But,  if  no  more  appropriate  place  could  be  found  for  the  intro- 
duction of  this  subject  into  our  programme,  so,  I  think  it  will  bo 
generally  agreed,  neither  could  any  more  appropriate  time.    The 
preparations  for  the  coming  Council  of  the  Vatican  are,  we  are 
told,  £Eur  advanced ;  and  the  glitter  of  that  august  and  imposing 
conclave   of  the   first  Patriarchate   of   Christendom  wiU  be  well 
calculated  to  dazzle  our  eyes,  or  to  fascinate  our  gaze ;  perhaps, 
also,  to  bewilder  our  minds  and  captivate  our  judgment.     Most 
opportunely,  then,   does  the  subject  now  before   us  come  in,  to 
remind  us  that  Rome,  if  the  first — as  is  indeed  universally  con- 
ceded in  Catholic  Christendom — is  but  the  first  of  the  great  famihes 
of  the  household  of  faith ;  that  the  children  of  her  elder  sister  of 
the  East  are  members  of  the  same  household,  and  that  no  Council 
can  be  truly  CEcumenical,  in  which  the  five  Patriarchates  of  the 
East  (of  course,  I  include  Bussia)  are  altogether  unrepresented. 
The  Eastern  Church  is  no  less  a  "prophesying  witness"  to  the 
truth  of  God,  because,  for  long  centuries,  she  has  been  prophesying 
in   sackcloth.      If  her  concurrent  and   consonant   testimony   he 
wanting,  the  determinations  and  decisions  of  the  Boman  Council 
can  have  no  more  binding  force  for  Universal  Christendom  than 
those,  e.  g,,  of  one  branch  of  our  Legislature  would  have  for  the 
British  Empire.     The  attempt  to  impose  or  enforce  them  would  be 
as  much  a  violation  of  Ecclesiastical  order  in  the  one  case,  as  it 
would  of  Constitutional  principle  on  the  other. 

With  these  preliminary,  but,  I  trust,  not  irrelevant  remarks,  I 
proceed  to  my  main  subject,  which  I  design  to  treat  under  three 
neads,  considering : 

1.  The  present  state  and  condition  of  the  Greek  Church  in 
general. 

u  ilnSn  ®  particular  phases  of  Greek  Christianity,  which  commend 
It  speciaUy  to  the  study  of  English  Churchmen. 

estobUehmTnT  °^®<"^*'e?  »*  Present  ezisting,  on  both  sides,  to  the 

SSo'ftSl:^  anHurTr*^   "''*^^°'    '^'''^    ^    ^ 
L  I  spoke,  inof  »i/^«,    ^f  xu.  «__  T%  .  .      ,    .        -  ..      ^    .    . 
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1.  Of  the  four  ancient  diyisions,  the  Patriarchate  of  the  new 
Rome  is  hy  far  the  most  important,  numerically,  politically,  and 
in   its  ecclesiastical  relations.      The  members  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
are  reckoned,  broadly,  as  twelve  millions  of  souls,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  are  congregated  in  Constantinople  and  its  suburbs ;  in 
the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Bosphorus ;  in  Boumelia  and  the  rest 
of  European  Turkey ;  but  with  a  large  residuum  sprinkled  along  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  or  scattered  in  the  islands  of  the  ^gean, 
under  the  spiritual  rule  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  Metropolitans, 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  many  of  them  the  spiritual  decendants 
and  representatives  of  the  greatest  names  of  Christian  antiquity,  the 
very  titles  of  whose  Sees  are  calculated  to  kindle  Uvely  emotions 
of  reverence  and  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  the  Christian  student. 
First,   in    the   order    of  the    Christian    hierarchy,    within    this 
Patriarchate,  is  CsBsareia  of  Cappadocia,  illustrious  for  memories 
of  St.  Firmilian  and  the  great  St.  Basil.    This  vast  diocese,  which 
was  distributed  formerly  into  three  Cappadocias,  two  Armenias,  two 
Galatias,  two  Bithynias,  Pontus,   Paphlagonia,  and  two  or  three 
more,  with  their  respective  Metropolitans  and  Sufiragans,  in  number 
not  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty,  is  now  reduced  to  ten  or 
eleven  Bishops,  ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  a  poor  and 
ignorant  people,  scattered  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves,  but 
holding  fast  the  precious  deposit  of  the  faith,  with  a  marvellous 
tenacity  of  grasp,  through  centuries  of  oppression  and  persecution 
from  their  Moslem  lords.      Within  this  diocese  is  situated  the 
renowned  Nicsea,  the  modem  Isnik,  still  a  Metropolitan  See ;  the 
venerable  occupant  of  which  I  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing 
in  1866,  when  he  was  residing  at  Constantinople  as  a  member  of 
the   Synod.      He  ranks  sixth  in  order  in  tiie  great  Church  of 
Constantinople. 

The  second  is  Ephesus,  which  diocese  formerly  comprehended 
the  richest  and  most  populous  part  of  the  lesser  Asia,  together  with 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  reckoned  its  three  hundred 
and  sixty-three  Bishops  of  various  grades.  This  number,  nearly 
equal  to  the  days  of  the  year,  is  now  reduced  to  the  number  of  the 
days  of  the  week,  seven  or  eight  at  the  most,  on  the  continent ; 
while,  in  the  isles,  fifteen  of  the  old  Sees,  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  number,  are  still  in  existence. 

Among  their  occupants,  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  Crisan- 
thus,  the  venerable  successor  of  St.  Polycarp  in  the  throne  of 
Smyrna,  and  the  very  learned  Gregory,  Metropolitan  of  Chais,  as 
having  expressed  personally  to  myself  their  very  hearty  interest 
in  the  cause  of  the  reunion  of  the  AngUcan  with  the  Orthodox 
Communion. 

The  third  See  in  dignity  is  Heracleia,  now  Erekli,  the  head  of 
the  old  diocese  of  Thrace,  reduced  from  eighty-seven  Sees  to  about 
thirty-five. 

Thessalonica,  the  head  of  the  diocese  of  Eastern  lUyricumf  is 
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reckoned  only  the  ninth  in  the  order  of  precedence.  The  division, 
which  includes  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  once  nnmbeied 
about  a  hundred  and  seventy  Metropolitan  and  Suffragan  Sees. 
About  seventy-four  remain,  of  which  between  thirty  and  forty 
constitute  the  Holy  governing  Synod  of  Greece. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  pursue  these  details  any  further. 
They  may  be  found  at  the  source  from  which  I  have  diawn,  viz., 
in  the  first  book  of  Dr.  John  Mason  Neale's  marvellous  "  Introduc- 
tion to  the  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church." 

The    present    Patriarch    of  Constantinople    is    the  venerable 
Gregory,  who  was  elected  to  that  dignity  by  the  nation  and  Synod 
in   1866.     He  had  indeed  occupied  the  same  throne,  for  a  few 
years,   at  a  former  period,  and  had  been   deposed,  for  pohtical 
reasons,   at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Ponsonby,   I   bdieve,  then 
British  Ambassador  at  the  Porte ;    an  instructive  example,  by  the 
way,  that  British  diplomatists,  however  jealous  and  suspicious  ot 
the  legitimate  influence  of  Bussia  in  the  internal  affairs  of  her 
own  communion,  are  not  at  all  indisposed  to  exercise  any  amount 
of  tyranny,  through  the  intervention  of  an  infidel  power,  over  an 
independent  Church,  with  which  they  can  have  no  possible  right  to 
interiere.     The  result  of  this  mischievous,  meddlesome  policy,  I 
may  mention  by  the  way,  has  been  enormously  to  strengUien 
French  influence  in  the  east,  and  with  it  to  advance,  with  gigantic 
strides,  the  progress  of  the  Boman  Propaganda.     The  re-election 
of  Gregory,  however,  after  twenty-five  years'  retirement,  may  be 
hailed  as  an  evidence  that  the  Greek  Church  has  regained  some- 
thing of   her    rights,    guaranteed  indeed  by  the    conqueior  of 
Constantinople,  but  usurped  for  centuries  by  his  successors,  and 
highly  prized  as  an  inexhaustible  source  of  revenue  by  the  venal 
officers  of  the  Court. 

The  (Ecumenical  Patriarch  is  assisted  in  the  administration  of 
Ecclesiastical  affairs  by  a  Synod  of  Metropolitans  of  a  certain 
standings  chosen  in  rotation,  and  serving  for  three  years.  They  are 
usually  twelve  in  number,  but  on  extraordinary  occasions  otiiers 
are  called  in ;  and  as  the  Patriarch  is  regarded  by  the  civil  power 
as  the  temporal,  as  well  as  the  spiritual,  head  of  the  nation,  there 
is  besides  a  national  assembly,  consisting  of  eminent  and  learned 
Laymen,  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  their  co-religionists,  to  assist 
in  the  very  delicate  and  intricate  questions  which  may  arise 
between  members  of  their  community.  This  much,  meagre  as  it 
is,  must  suffice  concerning  the  present  state  and  condition  of  the 
Patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  The  other  three  Eastern  Patriarch- 
ates mav  be  dismissed  in  fewer  words. 

2.  The  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  second  in  order  of  dignity, 
is  now  a  mere  shadow;  and  the  occupant  of  the  £vang6li<»l 
Throne  of  St.  Mark,  who  once  swayed  a  power,  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  which  might  fairly  entitle  him  to  me  ambitious  denomina- 
tion of  (Ecumenical  Judge,  now  exercises  jurisdiction  over  some 
forty  thousand  members  of  the  Oiihodox  Communion,  of  whom 
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a  few  are  gathered  together  in  one  monastery  at  Alexandria, 
while  the  remainder  are  sparsely  scattered  among  the  myriads  of 
Moslems  and  the  thousands  of  Copts  in  the  modem  metropolis  of 
Egypt.  The  one  hundred  and  twenty  ancient  Sees  of  this 
Patriarchate  are  now  represented  by  the  Patriarch  and  eight 
Bishops.     The  Patriarchal  Throne,  I  learn,  is  now  vacant. 

8.  The  Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  which  boasted  in  its  palmy 
days  nearly  two  hundred  and  forty  Sees,  including  the  Auto- 
cephalous  province  of  Cyprus,  is  now  reduced  to  about  a  dozen, 
besides  half  that  number  in  Cyprus.  It  nutnbers  about  twenty-six 
thousand  families  of  the  orthodox  rite,  of  whom  a  large  portion 
inhabit  Beirout  and  Damascus,  the  latter  of  which  is  now  the 
usual  residence  of  the  Patriarch.  , 

The  present  occupant  of  this  See  is  Hierotheus,  formerly  Bishop 
of  Mount  Tabor,  and  the  destined  successor  of  the  late  Patriareh 
of  Jerusalem.  When,  however,  that  See  became  vacant,  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  the  Porte  refused  to  confirm  the  nomination, 
on  account  of  his  supposed  Russian  proclivities.  Cyril,  the  second 
only  of  that  iiame,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  St.  James  by  the 
unanimous  suffrages  of  the  Jerusalem  Synod ;  and,  on  a  vacancy 
in  the  See  of  Antioch  occurring,  some  few  years  later,  Hierotheus 
was  raised  to  that  more  important  and  influential  Patriarchate. 

4.  It  remains  to  speak  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem, 
the  smallest  of  the  four,  reckoning  about  eighty  Metropolitan  and 
Su&agan  Bishops,  now  reduced  to  ten  or  twelve,  while  the  Christian 
population  of  the  orthodox  rite  is  about  fifteen  thousand  souls. 

The  Patriarch  Cyril,  of  whose  election  I  have  just  spoken,  is  a 
venerable  father  of  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age ;  with  whose 
friendship  I  was  honoured  during  my  first  residence  at  Jerusalem, 
when  he  was  Bishop  of  Lydda,  and  with  whom  I  have  had  two  opportu- 
nities of  renewing  my  acquaintance  since  his  accession  to  his 
present  dignity  —  at  Constantinople  in  1860,  and  at  Jerusalem  in 
1866. 

I  cannot  allude  to  him  without  mentioning  two  great  works  of 
his  Patriarchate,  which,  while  they  redound  greatly  to  his  credit, 
may  serve  also  to  rebut  the  calumnious  accusation,  so  often  brought 
against  the  Eastern  Church,  of  stagnation,  and  utter  want  of  vital 
energy.  One  is  the  establishment  of  the  Jerusalem  Patriarchal 
Press,  from  which  have  issued  many  works  in  Greek  and  Arabic, — 
liturgical,  devotional,  exegetical,  and  educational.  The  last  issues, 
which  I  lately  received  from  his  Holiness,  are  an  admirable  critical 
edition  of  the  Catechesis  of  his  great  namesake  and  predecessor, 
copiously  illustrated  with  notes  —  a  work  which  would  do  credit  to 
any  scholar  and  divine  in  either  of  our  Universities;  and  an 
extremely  interesting  original  treatise  on  the  Oratory  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Greek  Church,  with  large  extracts  from  the  most  approved 
models  of  sacred  rhetoric. 

His  other  great  work  is  the  conversion  of  the  ancient  Georgian 
Convent  of  Saint  Cross,  near  Jerusalem,  into  a  College  for  the 
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edacation  of  the  native  Clergy,  under  a  Director  and  ProfessorSy  who, 
after  completing  their  course  of  studies  at  Athens  or  Elalki,  or  some 
other  Greek  Seminary,  have  resided  for  some  years  in  one  of  the 
French  or  German  Universitiesi  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  office 
of  teachers  in  their  own  Communion.  This  College  contains 
about  thirty  students,  and  must,  in  time,  serve  to  raise  the  indi- 
genous Clergy  and  people  from  the  deplorable  state  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  in  wMch  they  have  been  so  long  sunk.  I  may 
take  occasion,  from  this  incidental  mention  of  the  native  Christ 
tians  of  the  Semitic  race,  to  correct  a  curious  mistake  which  I 
noticed  in  an  article  on  the  Eastern  Church,  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Quarterly y  which  traces  the  origin  of  the  Arabic-speaking 
Christians  of  Syria  to  a  migration  of  the  tribe  of  the  Beni  Ghassan 
from  the  Hejaz  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  but  does  not 
explain  whence  they  derived  their  Faith. 

The  fact  is  —  these  native  Christians,  Melhites  or  Royalists,  as 
they  were  reproachfully  termed  by  the  heretics,  as  belonging,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  State  Church,  are  the  lineal  descendents  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  once  flourishing  Churches  of  Eastern  Christendom, 
the  venerable  monuments  of  which  yet  remain,  not  only  in  the 
grand  Church  of  St.  John  Baptist  at  Damascus,  now,  and  for  long 
centuries  desecrated  as  a  mosk;  or  in  the  stately  ruins  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Koms,  the  ancient  Emesa;  but  in  hundreds  of 
ancient  Churches  of  Central  Syria,  and  in  Uiousands  of  houses  and 
tombs  covered  with  Christian  inscriptions,  and  emblems  of  our 
Holy  Faith.  Thirteen  centuries  of  oppression — often  of  fiery 
persecution — have  not  availed  to  crush  out  the  sparks  of  the  Divine 
light  which  once  illuminated  that  cradle  and  nurseiy  ot  our 
religion,  for  ^*  the  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  at  Anti- 
och,"  and  in  the  existence  of  the  few  remnants  of  this  "people 
scattered  and  peeled,"  in  the  the  remote  villages  of  Gilead  and 
Bashan.  I  have  often  admired  the  fulfilment  to  the  spiritual 
Israel  of  that  promise,  made  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  to  its  proto- 
type, in  "  the  burden  of  Damascus."  ''  In  that  day  it  shall  come 
to  pass  that  the  glory  of  Jacob  shall  be  made  thin,  and  the  flatness 
of  his  flesh  shall  wax  lean.  And  it  shall  be  as  when  the  harvest- 
man  gathereth  the  com  and  reapeth  the  ears  with  his  arm ;  and  it 
shall  be  as  he  that  gathereth  ears  in  the  valley  oi  Bephaim.  Yet 
gleaning  grapes  shall  be  left  in  it,  as  the  shaking  of  an  olive  tree, 
two  or  three  berries  in  the  top  of  the  uppermost  bough ;  four  or 
five  in  the  outmost  fruitful  branches  thereof,  saith  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel."  (xvii,  4-^). 

6.  In  strange  and  striking  contrast  to  this  description,  I  must  now 
pass  to  a  brief  account  of  &e  fifth  Patriarchate  of  Eastern  Chris- 
tendom, the  great  national  Church  of  the  vast  Russian  Empire^ 
erected  into  a  Patriarchate  in  1682,  under  Job,  the  forty-sixth 
Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  by  the  sole  authority  of  Jeremiah  the 
CScumencial  Patriarch,  whose  act  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  a 
General  Council  of  the  East.     Ten  successions  of  Patriarchs  ruled 
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in  Moscow,  nntil,  in  1701,  the  civil  power,  nnder  the  Czar,  Peter 
the  Ghreat,  alarmed  at  the  vast  power  swayed  by  this  spiritual 
despot,  whom  he  dreaded  as  a  rival,  determined  to  pat  an  end  to 
the  personal  Patriarchate ;  and  in  1721,  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Bussian  Church  was,  so  to  speak,  put  in  commission,  being 
vested  in  the  Holy  Governing  Synod,  which  continues  to  this  day 
to  exercise  patriarchal  jurisdiction  over  the  fifty  millions  of  ortho- 
dox Christians,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Caspian  and  Black 
Sea,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  sea  of  Eamtschatka,  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  Aleoutine  Archipelago :  recently  gathered  into  the  fold  of 
Christ  by  the  missionary  labours  of  the  apostolic  Innocent,  now 
Metropolitan  of  Moscow — the  Bishop  Selwyn,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  of  the  Bussian  Church. 

The  mention  of  the  Synod  reminds  me  that  this  is  the  place  to 
vindicate  this  great  national  Church  from  the  calumny,  often 
ignorantly,  sometimes,  I  fear,  maliciously,  brought  against  it,  as 
though  it  were  a  mere  creature  or  function  of  the  State,  subject  to 
the  arbitrary  sway  of  the  autocrat,  and  utterly  overawed  by  the 
civil  power.  The  charge  comes  with  very  ill  grace  from  the  mouth 
or  the  pen  of  an  English  Churchman ;  for  there  can  be  no  question 
whatever  that  the  Bussian  Church  is  vastly  more  free  and  inde- 
pendent than  our  own.  Granting  that  the  action  of  the  Synod  is, 
to  some  extent,  regulated  and  controlled,  by  the  Ober  Procurer,  the 
Emperor's  representative,  yet  his  authority  is  strictly  limited  to  the 
temporal  accidents  of  the  Spiritual  body ;  and  bears  no  comparison 
at  all  with  the  constitutional  checks  wiUi  which  the  jealous  Erastian 
policy  of  the  Tudors  has  clogged  the  vigorous  action,  and  hindered 
the  healthy  growth,  and  stifled  the  free  utterances,  of  the 
divinely-appointed  witness  to  God's  truth  in  our  own  land.  To 
specify  but  one  particular  in  the  contrast — ^the  appointment  of 
Bishops.  In  the  Bussian  Church,  the  Synod  nominates  three 
eligible  candidates  to  the  Emperor ;  of  whom  he  selects  one,  for 
the  vacant  See ;  almost  universally  the  first  on  the  list.  How  far, 
in  this  matter  of  such  vital  interest  to  her  spiritual  life,  the 
liberties  of  the  English  Church,  guaranteed  to  her  by  the  great 
Charter,  have  been  recognized  for  centuries  by  kings  and 
statesmen,  before  and  since  the  Beformation,  is  too  well  known  to 
require  me  to  draw  out  the  humiliating  comparison.  The  truth 
is,  the  Ober  Procurer  stands  very  much  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  governing  Synod,  that  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  does  to 
the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Establishment,  and  that  represents  the 
entire  amount  of  Imperial  control  exercised  in  matters  ecclesiastical 
in  the  Bussian  dominions ;  where  the  imposing  strength  of  the 
National  Church  may  be  estimated,  in  some  measure,  by  the  fact 
that  it  numbers  forty-three  thousand  Churches,  more  than  sixty 
Bishops,  thirty-four  thousand  Priests,  sixteen  thousand  Deacons, 
besides  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  Monasteries  and  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  Convents.  The  secular  Clergy  receive  their  education 
in  the  Spiritual  Seminaries  and  Academies,  the  most  important 
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of  which  are  those  of  the  Smolno  Monastery  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  the  Trinity  Ijavra,  near  Moscow.  As  the  students  in  these 
academies  are  almost  invariably  sons  of  the  Clergy,  the  Priesthood 
has  assumed  very  much  the  character  of  a  caste ;  and,  owing  to 
this  fact,  and  the  exclusively  professional  education  imparted  to 
them,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Clergy  have  not  lost  in 
narrowness  and  isolation  more  than  they  have  gained  in  esprit  de 
corps.  I  nnderstand,  however,  that  measures  have  recently  been 
taken  to  rectify  these  evils :  so  that  we  may  well  hope  that  the 
adoption  of  a  broader  basis  of  selection,  and  of  a  more  libend 
system  of  education,  for  the  Clergy  of  the  Bussian  Church,  may 
gradually  train  that  last  bom  of  the  family  of  European  nations, 
still  in  her  very  infancy,  for  the  high  destiny  which,  in  the 
Providence  of  God,  may  be  anticipated  for  her,  in  the  development 
of  Qreek  Christianity,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  common  Faith  of 
God's  elect,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  her  present  gigantic 
Empire. 

In  this  rapid  conspectus  of  my  too  copious  subject,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  omit  all  notice  of  the  much  enduring  Church  of 
Georgia,  exposed  to  a  protracted  martyrdom  for  fifteen  centuries, 
from  the  fire  worshippers  of  Persia,  from  the  heathen  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  from  the  fanatical  followers  of  Mohammed,  whether 
of  the  Sheite  or  the  Sonnah  sect.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the 
off-shoots  of  the  great  Church  of  Constantinople,  of  Serria, 
Moldo-Wallachia,  and  Bulgaria ;  and  I  have  barely  mentioned  the 
Church  of  independent  Greece,  somewhat  similar  in  its  constitu- 
tion to  the  Church  of  Bussia.  Time  admits  only  of  a  sketch,  a 
skeleton  outline,  of  this  vast  ecclesiastical  organization — the  Gospel 
net  of  the  East  torn  to  shreds  in  many  parts,  by  the  wild  storms 
— ^political,  social,  and  religious,  that  have  swept  over  the  moral 
ocean ;  while  the  weary  fishers,  baffled  in  their  toil  through  the 
dreary  night  of  long  centuries,  and  dispirited  by  fiailnre,  have 
beckoned  in  vain  to  their  partners  in  the  other  vessel,  to  come  over 
to  help  them.  Come  indeed  they  did,  when  it  was  aU  to  late  too 
aid  them ;  and  how  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  have  turned  to 
account  the  weakened  and  depressed — if  you  wiU,  the  degraded — 
condition  of  the  Eastern  Church,  is  witnessed  by  the  lai^e  and 
flourishing  missions  established  by  the  Latin  Propaganda  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Turkey,  and  maintained  by  the 
munificent  —  but  I  must  think  ill-directed  —  liberality  of  the 
Catholics  of  France  and  Austria ;  in  violation  of  all  truly  Catholic 
principles,  to  the  utter  subversion,  not  only  of  all  rules  of 
Ecclesiastical  order,  but  of  the  Evangelical  Law  of  Christian 
Charity.  I  have  left  myself  but  very  litUe  time  for  the  other  two 
divisions  of  my  subject,  and  must  dismiss  them  in  few  words. 

n.  I  am  to  speak  of  some  phases  of  Greek  Christianity^  which 
seem  to  commend  it  specially  to  the  study  of  English  Churchmen. 

Chief  of  these,  I  may  specify  that  which  is  suggested  by  what 
I  have  this  moment  remarked  of  the  Latin  Propaganda  in  the 
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East.  Papal  aggression,  whether  in  this  country  or  in  Turkey, 
proceeds — and  can  indeed  be  justified  to  itself  only — upon  the 
assumption  of  the  Universal  Episcopate  of  St.  Peter  and  his 
successors,  and  the  indispensable  necessity  of  Communion  with, 
which  is  Tirtually  subjection  to,  the  Soman  See.  I  lately  had  the 
satisfaction  of  publishing  a  translation  of  a  remarkable  treatise  of 
the  Metropolitan  of  Chios,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Hellenic 
Spirit,  and  the  Divine  Mission  of  Hellenism,''  in  which  he  has 
stated  very  distinctly  the  traditionary  views  of  the  Eastern  Church 
on  the  subject  of  Ecclesiastical  polity,  which  is  strikingly 
coincident  with  our  own,  as  stated  by  Hooker  and  our  other 
standard  Divines,  maintaining  the  hierarchical  in  opposition  to  the 
monarchical  rule  of  government;  regarding  the  Church  as  a 
confederation  of  independent  States,  under  the  Supreme  Headship 
of  Christ ;  but  not  subjected  by  Him  to  the  universal  domination 
of  any  earthly  Potentate.  I  may  further  remind  you  that  this 
same  view  was  implied  in  the  dignified  answers  of  the  Patriarchs 
of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  to  the  invitation  to  the  coming 
Council,  addressed  to  them  by  Pius  IX. ;  as  well  as  in  the  very 
able  rejoinder  of  the  four  Eastern  Patriarchs  and  their  Synods  to 
two  encyclical  letters  of  the  same  Pope,  of  an  earlier  date ;  and  I 
say  that  this  testimony  of  the  unchanging  East  must  very  greatly 
strengthen  our  position  of  antagonism  against  the  usurpations 
and  encroachments  of  the  Papal  See,  even  should  the  personal 
infallibility  of  the  Pope  be  declared  as  an  article  of  faith  in  the 
approaching  Council. 

The  same  remarks  apply  with  equal  force,  at  least,  to  the  novel 
dogma  lately  published  at  Bome ;  that,  I  mean,  of  the  Jmmaculate 
Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin — a  novelty  which  the  strong 
religious  and  doctrinal  instinct  of  Orthodox  Christianity  repudiated 
at  once,  as  not  only  contrary  to  its  ancient  traditions,  but  also  as 
subversive  of  the  true  humanity  of  the  blessed  Mother,  and 
derogatory  to  the  special  privilege  and  sole  prerogative  of  her 
Divine  Son. 

As  with  dogma,  so  with  discipline  and  practice.  In  many  very 
important  particulars,  in  which  Home  has  developed  in  a  direction 
utterly  alien  t^  the  spirit  and  letter  of  ancient  Catholic 
Christianity,  the  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East  has  held  fast  the 
deposit,  according  to  the  traditionary  teaching  of  the  Fathers  and 
Councils  of  the  undivided  Church.  Thus,  while  the  Latin 
Church  has  for  centuries  imposed  the  obligation  of  celibacy  upon 
her  priesthood — often  to  the  great  scandal  of  Christendom — the 
Eastern  Church,  though  strongly  impregnated  with  the  monastic 
spirit,  and  perhaps  exaggerating  the  virtues  and  merit  of  virginity, 
has  uniformly  maintained  the  honour  of  the  married  clergy,  and 
refused  (in  accordance  with  the  wise  counsel  of  the  venerable  St. 
Paphnutius  to  the  Nicene  fathers)  to  subject  them  to  a  yoke  of 
bradflfge  entirely  without  warrant  in  Holy  Scripture,  or  rather 
repugnant  to  its  spirit,  and  without  precedent  m  the  primitive 
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Chnrcb;  concerning  which  the  irrepressible  voice  of  nature,  in 
the  Roman  Communion  itself,  is  constantly,  however  unavailingly, 
protesting  that  it  is  a  yoke  ''  which  neither  our  fathers  nor  we 
were  able  to  bear." 

Prayers  in  the  vernacular,  and  Communion  in  both  kinds,  are 
other  examples  of  Ecclesiastical  practice,  adulterated  by  Latin, 
but  retained  in  their  integrity  in  Greek  Christianity ;  and  I  think 
it  is  impossible,  with  however  slight  and  superficial  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Theology  of  the  two  Communions,  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  the  latter  reflects,  very  much  more  faithfully  than 
the  former,  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  great  dogmatic  doctors, 
both  of  the  East  and  West ;  on  which  the  later  Divines  of  our  own 
post-Beformation  Church  have  been  so  careful  to  remodel  its 
doctrine  and  its  discipline,  though  perhaps  not  always  with  a 
success  commensurate  with  merit  of  the  undertaking. 

lU.  I  pass  on  to  a  very  brief  consideration  of  '*  the  main 
difficulties  at  present  existing,  on  both  sides,  to  the  establishment 
of  more  intimate  relations  between  the  Qreek  Orthodox  Church 
and  our  own.  I  say,  on  both  sides,  for  as  two  parties  must  agree 
to  quarrel,  so  also  cannot  "two  walk  together,  except  they  be 
agreed."  However  earnest  and  sincere  may  be  the  aspiration  after 
reunion  on  one  side,  it  will  avail  nothing  without  a  reciprocal 
yearning  on  the  other. 

Some  main  hindrances  to  this  blessed  reciprocity  of  feeling  are 
common  to  both  Communions.  I  can  merely  specify  them.  I 
think,  if  I  had  time,  it  would  be  scarcely  necessary  to  expatiate  on 
them. 

1.  There  is  then,  first,  the  want  of  any  general,  or  even  wide- 
spread, appreciation  of  the  sin  and  misery  of  disunion,  as  hateful 
and  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God  and  the  good  angels,  the 
glory  and  triumph  of  Satan  and  his  host,  as  prejudicial,  in  the  last 
degree,  to  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  whole  Christian  family, 
and  fatal  to  the  propagation  of  the  common  faith  and  the  conversion 
of  the  world. 

2.  Next,  there  is  the  natural  pride,  which  rests  more  than 
satisfied  with  its  isolation,  glories  in  its  peculiarities,  which 
separate  it  from  the  rest  of  Christendom ;  magnifies  unessential 
points  of  difference  in  rite  or  divergence  in  practice  into  the  dignity 
of  articles  of  necessary  faith,  on  which  absolute  agreement  is 
indispensable.  It  is,  in  fact,  that  narrow,  self-sufficient  pharisaic 
spirit,  for  which  we  are  unhappily  notorious  among  the  nations, 
and  to  the  existence  of  which  among  our  brethren  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  I  cannot,  with  all  my  partiality,  be  blind. 

8.  Then  there  is,  as  a  consequence  of  the  before-mentioned 
prejudice,  a  vast  amount  of  mutual  ignorance  and  misapprehen- 
sion, which  it  will  require  a  long  time  to  correct  and  inform. 

Next,  on  their  side,  there  is  what  I  must  consider  an  over-jealousy 
for  dogmatic  accuracy,  not  certainly  of  thought,  but  of  statementi 
which  insists  upon  putting  the  worst  possible  construction  upon 
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donbtfiil  langnage,  and  will  listen  to  no  explanation,  and  accept  no 
gloss,  which  may  tend  to  palliate  the  supposed  error  that  underlies 
it.  Such  is  the  case  with  that  unhappy  and  (as  I  think)  unjustifi- 
able interpolation  in  the  Nicseno-Gonstantinopolitan  Creed,  which 
certainly  admits  of  an  innocent,  or  at  any  rate  does  not  demand  an 
heretical,  interpretation ;  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  inter- 
communion of  East  and  West  was  not  interrupted  for  centuries 
after  the  admission  of  the  '^  filioque"  into  the  Creed  of  Western 
Christendom. 

Lastly,  on  our  side,  is  that  narrow  intolerance  of  all  forms  of 
worship  different  from  our  own  ;  that  utter  inability,  as  would 
appear,  not  merely  to  understand,  but  even  to  make  any  allowances 
for,  national  peculiarities,  and  differences  of  climate  and  race,  as 
affecting  the  outward  phases  of  religious  belief;  the  dogged  determi- 
nation, e,  g,,  to  measure  by  the  standard  of  our  own  phlegmatic 
temperament,  the  devotional  utterances  of  the  more  sanguine  and 
impassioned  peoples  of  southern  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  to  force 
upon  their  language  a  meaning  which  they  themselves  most 
earnestly  repudiate. 

But  in  saying  this,  I  should  be  a  traitor  to  my  own  deep  and 
solemn  convictions,  were  I  to  hesitate  to  express  my  deep  regret 
that  the  sublime  beauty  and  perfect  symmetiy  of  most  of  the 
ancient  Liturgies  and  Offices  of  the  Qreek  Church  have  been 
marred  and  overlaid  by  accretions  of  later  growth,  and  some- 
times of  very  dubious  origin  ;  introducing  into  the  Divine  worship 
a  parallel  cvltus  of  saints  and  angels,  and  especially  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  precisely  similar  in  form  and  expression  to  the  invocations 
and  supplications  addressed  to  the  triune  Qod ;  and,  however 
discriminated  from  it  in  Theological  treatises,  and  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  cultivated  worshippers,  yet  trenching  dangerously  on 
superstition  and  creature-worship  in  the  uneducated  and  semi- 
barbarous  populations  of  Bussia  and  the  East. 

But  I  say  it  is  a  pitiful  evasion  of  a  plain  Christian  duty  to  put 
forward  such  a  plea  against  Intercommunion  with  the  Eastern 
Church.  I  must  add  that  it  savours  very  much  of  hypocrisy  too, 
while  the  unreclaimed  masses  of  our  own  nominally  Christian  land 
are  sunk  in  the  very  depth  of  spiritual  ignorance  and  moral 
depravity ;  in  comparison  with  which,  I  venly  believe  that  the 
most  debased  and  corrupted  form  of  religious  faith  and  worship — 
80  long  as  it  holds  the  Head,  and  retains  its  firm  grasp  on  the  hem 
of  His  garment  —is  an  acceptable  service  in  the  sight  of  our  Father 
in  Heaven  1 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  last  hindrance  I  shall  mention  on  our 
part,  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  broken  Unity  of  the  Church. 
What  evidence  does  our  National  Church  exhibit  to  those  who  are 
without,  of  a  moral  energy  and  a  spiritual  vitality,  such  as  could 
lead  them  to  conclude  ''that  God  is  with  us  of  a  truth  ?"  *'  The 
King's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within ;  her  clothing  is  of  wrought 
gold.''    Does  the  Bride  of  Christ,  in  this  land,  answer  in  any  such 
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measure  to  that  description,  in  her  hidden  beauty  or  in  her  outward 
semblance,  that  aliens  should  "  take  knowledge  of  her  that  she 
has  been  with  Christ?''  Thank  Qod,  her  credentials  are  dear 
enough  to  us  who  are  within.  In  our  own  hearts,  in  our  parochial 
experiences,  if  we  be  of  the  Clergy,  in  the  undoubted,  though  not 
undisputed.  Apostolical  succession  of  our  Bishops,  in  "  the  pure 
Word  of  Qod  preached,  and  the  sacraments  duly  administered, 
according  to  Christ's  ordinance:"  may  I  not  add,  in  the  renewed 
life,  which  Qod  of  His  mercy  has  infused  into  the  Church,  which 
affects  all  orders  and  degi*ees  of  men  among  us,  and  manifests 
itself  in  numerous  symptoms,  which  may  be  rather  felt  than 
described ;  we  have  indubitable  witness  to  our '  participation  in  the 
gifts  .and  graces,  the  privileges  and  blessings,  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  But  for  those  that  are  without  ?  for  the  members  of 
foreign  Communions,  resident  among  us,  or  deriving  their  know- 
ledge of  Anglican  Christianity  from  the  typical  travelling  English- 
man, or  from  the  ungodly  licentious  crews  of  our  meidiant 
marine — must  I  add  of  our  Boyal  Navy  —  trading  in  their  ports, 
or  cruising  along  their  coasts  ?  I  decline  to  draw  the  picture 
which  I  have  suggested.  I  confine  myself  to  what  is  patent  to 
all.  Our  scandalous  divisions,  our  impatience  of  spiritual  authority, 
our  bondage  to  the  State,  our  profanation  of  holy  things,  our 
irreverence  and  want  of  real  religious  earnestness,  which  force 
themselves  upon  the  notice  of  all,  may  well  indispose  our  elder 
sister  of  the  East  to  court  our  embrace,  lest  she  find  herself 
united  in  a  kind  of  Mezentian  bond,  to  a  lifeless  carcase,  or  at  best 
to  a  "  miscarrying  womb  and  dry  breasts." 

The  conclusion  is  obvious.  Those  of  us  who  desire  the  restora- 
tion of  Communion  with  the  great  Oriental  Church —so  venerable 
in  her  antiquity  in  the  East ;  so  vigorous  in  her  new  life  in  tJie 
North — while  we  do  our  utmost,  by  patience  and  forbearance,  to 
remove  misapprehensions  and  to  smooth  difiSculties  at  home  and 
abroad,  must  strive  meanwhile  to  develop  the  inner  life  of  our  own 
Church.  This  cannot  fail  to  have  one  advantage,  at  least,  irrespec- 
tive altogether  of  the  ultimate  success  of  our  endeavours — I  mean 
our  own  spiritual  advancement,  and  that  of  those  within  reach  of 
our  influence.  And  why  should  we  doubt  of  ultimate  success  in 
the  attainment  of  an  object,  which  we  know  to  be  so  near  to  the  heart 
of  our  Lord  ?  Surely,  the  marvellous  diffusion  of  this  yearning 
after  unity,  indicated  not  only  by  the  establishment  of  private 
societies,  but  by  the  public  action  of  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury, to  be  followed  soon,  we  trust,  by  similar  action  in  the  Synod 
of  this  Province,  should  be  a  sufficient  encouragement  to  the  most 
lukewarm  among  us  to  prosecute  with  renewed  energy  this  peaceful 
crusade. 

Prooedamus  in  Pace  in  Nomine  Domini. 
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The  following  Paper  prepared  by  the  Rev.  0.  R.  Badger  was, 
owing  to  that  gentleman's  illness,  read  by  the  Rey.  S.  Mat  : — 

Such  are  the  lamentable  divergences  of  opinion  in  onr  own 
Chnrch,  and  snch  the  pressing  claims  of  our  own  people  upon  her 
zeal  and  devotion,  that  were  I  not  persuaded  that  concurrence  in 
one  benevolent  object  is  likely  to  promote  unity  amongst  ourselves 
and  the  expansion  of  our  sympathies,  I  should  not  be  here  to  plead 
in  behalf  of  a  foreign  Christian  community. 

The  so-called  ''  Nestorians"  of  the  present  day,  of  whom  I  am 
to  speak,  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  in  Turkey,  and  the 
plains  around  Urumiah  in  Persia.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  they  were  spread  over  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  East, 
including  Central  Asia,  Tartary,  and  even  China ;  and  until  within 
the  last  three  centuries  the  forefathers  of  those  people  who  inhabit 
the  plains  bordering  on  the  Tigris  in  and  around  Mosul,  now 
called  "  Chaldsdans" — a  title  given  them  on  their  submission  to 
the  see  of  Rome  —  all  belonged  to  the  same  community. 

They  trace  their  original  conversion  to  Christianity  to  Mar 
Addai*  and  Mar  Mari,  of  the  Seventy,  and  reckon  the  latter  as 
their  first  Patriarch,  from  whom  and  his  fellow  Apostle  they 
derive  the  validity  of  their  Orders  in  an  unbroken  line  of  spiritud 
descent.  Seleucia-and-Ctesiphon  was  the  title  of  the  patriarchal 
see  until  Ctesiphon  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  a.d.  687. 
Under  the  Khalffs  it  was  removed,  fij*st  to  Baghdad ;  then  to  Mosul, 
near  ancient  Nineveh ;  and  eventually  to  Eochanes,  in  Kurdistan, 
the  usual  residence  of  Mar  Shimun,  the  ruling  Patriarch. 

The  alleged  source  of  their  evangelization,  their  geographical 
position,  and  their  retention  of  the  Syriac  language,  are  presumptive 
evidences  in  favour  of  their  Aramseic  origin,  and  tend  to  corroborate 
the  traditional  account  preserved  among  them  that  their  three 
patriarchs  in  succession  to  Mar  Mari  were  consecrated,  the  first 
two  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  third  at  Antioch. 

Whilst  there  is  internal  evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  a 
further  tradition,  still  extant  in  the  shape  of  a  joint  epistle  from 
the  four  "  western  Patriarchs,"  —  that  is,  west  of  Mesopotamia,-^ 
ascribed  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  raising  the  see  of 
Seleucia-and-Ctesiphon  into  a  separate  Patriarchate,  on  account  of 
the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  Persians  and  Romans,  and  the  dangers 
which  the  Assyrian  Patriarchs-elect  incurred  in  going  beyond 
the  Persian  boundary  for  consecration,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  frequent  wars  between  those  two  empires  were  a  serious 
hindrance  to  tree  intercourse  between  the  Church  at  Ctesiphon 
and  the  Churches  within  Roman  territory. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  however,  it  is  unquestionable 

*  The  title  of  **  Mar  *'  is  equivalent  to  onr  Saint  and  Lard^  and  is  applied  to  aU 
Biahops  indisoriminately.    "  Addai  *'  ia  the  Syziao  for  Thaddana. 
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that  the  Metropolitan  of  Seleucia-and-Gtesiphon  was  axe<^aXo^,  or 
independent ;  and,  further,  that  considering  the  manner  in  which 
the  patriarchal  office  originated  in  the  Church— several  sees  having 
adopted  it  some  time  between  the  Councils  of  Nice  and  Chalcedon, 
before  it  was  formally  recognized — the  Churches  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  aforesaid  Metropolitan  were  fully  warranted  in 
establishing  the  institution.  Their  right  to  a  patriarchate,  or  the 
propriety  of  the  ecclesiastical  government  which  it  involves,  is 
indirectly  admitted  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Julian  m.,  who  in 
1533  consecrated  Sulaka,  an  Assyrian  convert,  '' Patriarch  of  the 
Chaldsdans," — the  designation  then  given  for  the  first  time  to 
the  so-called  Nestorians  who  had  seceded  to  Boitie,  which  Patri- 
archate has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  day. 

There  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  friendly  intercourse  and 
intercommunion,  as  far  as  the  political  animosities  between  the 
Bomans  and  Persians  permitted,  were  maintained  between  the 
Patriarch  of  the  East  and  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and 
Antioch  up  to  the  CEcumenical  Council  of  Nice.  The  Syriac 
chronicles  bear  witness  to  the  fact,  and  the  commemoration  of 
many  of  the  Boman  or  Greek  fathers  in  the  Syrian  diptychs  cor- 
roborate it.  Their  records  state  that  Papa,  who  filled  ilie  see  of 
Seleucia-and-Ctesiphon  at  the  time,  was  invited  to  attend  that 
Council,  but  being  incapacitated  through  age  he  deputed  Shimun- 
ibn-S&bary  and  Shahdost  to  represent  him.  Then  came  the  perse- 
cutions under  Sapor,  who  rivalled  Nero  or  Diocletian  in  his  efforts 
to  uproot  Christianity  from  his  dominions.  The  Syriac  narratiTe 
of  his  cruelties,  especially  towards  the  clergy,  is  truly  appalling. 
An  instance  of  kindly  fellowship  between  the  Eastern  Church  and 
that  of  Antioch  is  recorded  during  this  period.  Sapor,  having 
ravaged  the  district  around  Antioch,  carried  away  many  of  the 
inhabitants  to  Ahwaz,  and  among  them  Demetrianus,  their 
Patriarch,  and  several  Bishops.  Papa,  the  Eastern  Patriarch, 
visited  his  captive  brother  there,  and  requested  him  to  occupy  his 
see,  but  Demetrianus  declined  the  fraternal  compliment. 

The  next  recorded  instance  took  place  about  a.  d.  410,  during 
the  reign  of  Izdijerd,  who  applied  to  the  Boman  Empeor  to  send 
him  a  physician  to  heal  him  of  a  malady,  as  most  of  the  natiye 
Christian  doctors  had  fled,  or  had  been  put  to  death  during  the 
persecutions  under  his  Sassanian  predecessors.  The  Emperor 
accordingly  dispatched  Marutha,  Bishop  of  Mayapharkat,  in 
Mesopotamia,  who  having  succeeded  in  curing  the  Persian  sovereign 
obtained  much  greater  Hberty  for  his  Christian  subjects.  Is-hak, 
who  was  Patriarch  at  the  time,  showed  Marutha  all  the  canons 
which  had  been  drawn  up  for  the  Assyrian  Church,  and  Marutha 
presented  Is-hak  with  a  copy  of  the  Western  canons — an  interchange 
of  courtesy  such  as  might  occur  between  the  representatives  of  two 
sister  Churches  at  the  present  day.  The  same  Marutha,  accom- 
panied by  the  famous  Acacius,  Bishop  of  Amid,  the  modem 
Diarbekir,  was  sent  by  Theodosius  the  Younger,  some  years  later. 
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to  heal  the  son  of  Izdijerd.  On  that  occasion  also  the  most  friendly 
relations  appear  to  have  existed  between  these  delegates  and 
Yan-Al&ha,  who  then  filled  the  see  of  Selencia-and-Ctesiphon. 
Socrates  Scholasticns  "balls  him  **  Ablatns,  the  Persian  Bishop/' 
and  records  that  he,  in  conjunction  with  Mamtha,  '^  published 
onto  the  world  another  proof  of  the  Christian  faith,  for  they  both, 
being  continually  given  to  watch  and  pray,  cast  a  devil  out  of  the 
king's  son."  * 

Having  thus  given  a  rapid  glance  at  the  **  Eastern  Pfitriarchate," 
—  that,  I  beg  to  remark,  is  the  designation  of  the  see  among  the 
so-called  Nestorians,— and  shown  that  it  was  in  communion  with 
the  other  Churches  of  the  East  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  I  come  now  to  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  assembled  by 
order  of  Theodosius  II.,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  turbulent 
Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  to  try — no,  to  condemn — ^the  alleged 
teaching  of  the  equally  factious  Nestorius,  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. (Most  gladly,  I  conceive,  would  the  Christian  Church  in 
general  draw  a  veil  over  the  scandalous  proceedings  of  that  famous 
Synod.)  In  an  assembly  like  the  present  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the 
heresy  ascribed  to  Nestorius,  but  we  should  bear  in  mind  when 
approaching  the  subject  that  Cyril  had,  as  Hooker  says, "  avouched,'* 
in  his  writings  against  the  Arians,  that  '^  the  Word,  or  Wisdom  of 
God,  hath  but  one  nature,  which  is  eternal,  and  wh^reunto  He 
assumed  flesh;"  which  declaration,  although  not  so  meant,  ''was  in 
process  of  time  so  taken,  as  though  it  had  been  his  drift  to  teach 
that  even  as  in  the  body  and  soul,  so  in  Christ,  Qod  and  man 
make  but  onenaturey^\ — an  error  which  was  subsequently  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Bearing  these  things  in 
mind,  I  say,  and  also  the  difierent  uses  which  conflicting  theologians 
had  made  of  the  almost  cognate  terms  oi<rloL  and  uvoWatri^, 
there  is  a  priori  ground  for  believing  that  Nestorius's  formula  of 
"two  natures  and  two  vToa-Tia-ets  '*  in  Christ  was  designed  to 
combat  the  fearful  error,  which  obtained  so  extensively  afterwards, 
of  the  confusion  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures  in  our  blessed 
Lord.  Nestorius  denied  to  the  last  that  he  held  two  distinct 
Persons  in  Christ ;  and  Basnage,  La  Croze,  Thomas  a  Jesu,  and 
Mosheim  have  defended  him  against  the  charge  of  heresy. 

But  the  question  which  more  immediately  concerns  us  is. 
Whether  the  so-called  Nestorians  of  the  present  day  hold  the  heresy 
attributed  to  Nestorius?  My  own  solemn  conviction,  after  a 
careful  study  of  their  standard  theology,  is  that  they  do  not. 
Fortunately,  some  of  the  most  eminent  divines  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion,  since  even  Assemani,  as  Gibbon  justly  remarks, 
**  can  hardly  discern  the  guilt  and  error  of  the  Nestorians ; "  t  and 
oar  own  learned  Bichard  Field,  writing  two  centuries  and  a  half 
ago,  says, — "  But  they  that  are  now  named  Nestorians  acknowledge 
that  Christ  was  perfect  God  and  perfect  man  from  the  first  moment 

*  lib.  vii.  ohap.  S.    +  Book  y.  chap.  52.    |  Decline  and  Fall,  ohap.  47,  note. 
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of  His  conception,  and  that  Mary  may  rightly  be  said  to  be  the 
Mother  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  of  the  Eternal  Word ;  but  think  it 
not  fit  to  call  her  the  Mother  of  God,  lest  they  might  be  thooght 
to  imagine  that  she  conceived  and  bare  the  Divine  nature  of  the 
three  Persons — the  name  of  God  containing  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost/'  *  (That,  I  beg  to  remark  by  the  way,  is  the  main 
argument  of  the  so-called  Nestorians  against  the  nse  of  the  word 
deoToxos,  which,  rendered  in  Syriac  into  "Mother  of  God,"  is 
much  stronger  than  the  Greek  title,  or  its  Latin  equivalent, 
Deipara,  implying  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  as  much'  the  parent 
of  the  Divinity  as  of  the  humanity  of  Christ.)  Field  then  goes 
on  to  say: — ''Neither  do  these  Christians  so  say  there  are  two 
persons  in  Christ,  as  if  the  human  nature  did  actually  exist  in 
itself,  but  only  to  imply  that  there  is  a  potential  aptness  in  it  so  to 
exist,  if  it  were  left  unto  itself.  Yet  the  form  of  words  which  they 
use  is  not  to  be  allowed,  for  it  savoureth  of  heresy,  and  took 
beginning  from  heresy."  f  Therein,  also,  I  fully  concur  with  the 
profound  divine,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
event  of  any  response  on  our  part  to  their  overtures  for  intercom- 
munion with  us,  the  so-called  Nestorians  would  forego  their  present 
formula,  and  adapt  that  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus. 

If  we  inquire  how  the  title  of  ''  Nestorians"  came  to  be  applied 
to  them,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  adoption  of  a  modified  form 
of  Nestoriiis's  questionable  phraseology,  saying,  as  they  do  at 
present,  that  there  are  in  Clmst  two  natures,  two  uroo^o-ei^,  and 
one  parsopa,  I  laid  them  open  to  the  implied  stigma ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  it  was  the  inveterate  malice  of  the  Monophysite 
party — whose  signal  success  at  the  second  Council  of  Ephesus, 
the  "  Synod  of  Thieves"  as  it  was  called,  gave  them  an  overwhelm- 
ing infiuence  in  Egypt  and  the  East — which  branded  them  with 
the  epithet.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  their  own  divines,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  those  times  corroborates  it. 

The  Greeks,  however, — for  distinction's  sake  I  shall  so  style 
those  who  depended  on  the  Constantinopolitan  Patriarchate, — do 
not  appear  to  have  shared  in  the  un-Christian  rancour  of  the 
followers  of  Eutyches  and  Dioscorus  towards  the  Easterns.  The 
chronicles  of  the  latter  contain  a  circumstantial  account  of  two 
embassies  sent  to  the  Emperor  Zeno,  between  a.  d.  481-485,  by 
Firuz  (Perezes),  King  of  Persia,  entrusted  respectively  to  the 
famous  Barsoma,  Metropolitan  of  Nisibis,  and  Acac,  who  then 
filled  the  see  of  Seleucia-and-Ctesiphon.  Both  were  most  cordially 
received  by  Zeno,  at  whose  request  Barsoma  drew  up  a  statement  of 
the  doctrines  of  his  Church  respecting  the  divinity  and  humanity  of 
our  Blessed  Lord,  which  was  highly  lauded  by  the  Greeks.  Nearly 
a  century  later  —  about  a.  d.  581 — Hormuzd,  son  of  Chosroes 
Anushirwan,    dispatched  the    Patriarch  Mar  Yeshua-yau   to  the 

•  Of  the  Church,  book  iii.  chap,  1.    +  IHd^ 

X  For  the  AeH^yxian  definition  of  these  terms,  see  The  Ne$toriani  and  their 
Bitwili.yoLii. 
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Emperor  Manrioe,  on  a  similar  errand;  and  abont  a.  d.  628  another 
Mar  Yesha-yan,  accompanied  by  several  Metropolitans  and  Bishops^ 
were  sent  to  the  Emperor  Heraclius.  In  these  two  last-named 
cases,  also,  the  visitors  were  requested  to  draw  up  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  their  creed,  which  being  regarded  as  orthodox,  they  were 
invited  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Eucharist,  the  Greeks  communicating 
with  them,  and  they  subsequently  communicated  at  the  celebration 
by  the  Greeks.  I  sincerely  wish  that  time  permitted  me  to  read 
over  a  translation  of  those  remarkable  creeds  of  the  Eastern 
Bishops  which  were  submitted  to  the  Church  at  Constantinople  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.* 

The  names,  dates,  and  other  coincidences  in  these  narratives 
leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind  of  their  authenticity,  and  I  adduce 
them  to  show  that,  far  from  sympathising  with  the  Jacobites — as 
the  Monophysites  then  began  to  be  styled,  after  their  famous  leader 
James,  or  Jacob  BaraddsBUS — in  their  enmity  to  the  so-called 
Nestorians,  the  Greeks  actually  held  intercommunion  with  them 
up  to  A.  D.  628.  The  subsequent  cessation  of  brotherly  intercourse 
between  them  appears  to  have  been  mainly  due  to  the  political 
state  of  the  East,  which  ensued  very  shortly  after  on  the  irruption 
of  the  Saracens. 

As  to  the  continued  commemoration  of  Nestorius  by  the 
Assyrians,  they  allege  that  it  was  usual  for  other  Churches  to 
request  them  to  insert  the  names  of  their  saints,  martyrs,  and 
patriarchs  in  the  ''Book  of  Life'' — that  is,  the  diptychs. 
Especially  was  this  done  by  the  Constantinopolitan  see  on  the 
occasion  of  a  new  Patriarch ;  and  to  this  custom  they  attribute  their 
commemoration,  up  to  this  day,  of  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Ambrose, 
Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  John  Chrysostom,  and  many  other 
fathers  of  the  East  and  West.  The  request  was  generally  acceded 
to,  after  the  names  were  approved  by  a  provincial  Synod ;  but  they 
point  out  several  instances,  including  Gregory  Nazianzen  and 
Chrysostom,  whose  names  the  Greeks  afterwards  begged  them  to 
erase,  which  they  refused.  The  same  took  place  on  the  elevation 
and  subsequent  deposition  of  Nestorius;  but  as  they  saw  no  just 
reason  for  joining  with  the  Greeks  in  their  condemnation  of  him, 
more  especially  as  John,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  many  other 
Bishops  had  not  concurred  in  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  at  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  they  objected  either  to  anathematize  him  or 
to  remove  his  name  from  the  diptychs,  and  sent  an  answer  to  the 
following  effect : — ''  Cursing  is  disallowed  by  us,  as  being  contrary 
to  the  injunction  of  Christ,  '  Love  your  enemies,  and  bless  them 
that  curse  you."'  Whatever  maybe  thought  of  such  a  reply  in 
this  particular  instance,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Christian 
Church  would  have  been  more  exemplary  had  it  been  less  profuse 
of  its  anathemas.  Nevertheless  I  am  persuaded  that  if  that  were 
the  only  bar  to  intercommunion  mtii  ourselves,  the  reputed 
followers  of  Nestorius  would  be  ready  to  abandon  his  commemora- 

*  They  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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HoTLf  on  the  reasonable  condition  of  being  allowed  to  believe  that 
his  formula  respecting  the  Divinity  and  humanity  of  Christ,  though 
different  from  that  of  the  Catholic  Church,  was  not  necessarily 
heterodox  or  repugnant  to  the  truth. 

This  my  persuasion  is  founded  as  well  on  the  opinions  and 
practice  of  the  so-called  Nestorians  of  the  present  day,  as  on  the 
reasoning  and  procedure  of  their  old  divines.   The  latter  argue  that 
Nestorius  was  neither  their  spiritual  head  nor  fellow-countryman, 
but  a  native  of  Qermanicia  and  Patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  and 
the  name  "  Nestorian,"  as  designating  their  community,  like  the 
term  "Protestant"  with  us,  is  never  used  in  any  of  their  rituals. 
The  existing  members  of  their  Church  very  seldom  call  themselves 
"  Nestorians,"  except  out  of  bravado,  or  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  members  of  other  local  Christian  communities,  preferring 
the  national  designation  of  Surdyi  (Syrians),  or  the  more  compre- 
hensive title  of  Meshihdy^   (Christians).     I  have  chosen   to  call 
them    "Assyrians,"    in   order  to  distinguish  them  from   other 
"Syrians,"   such    as  the  Jacobites.      Field    styles    them   "the 
Assyrians,  unjustly  named  Nestorians."  * 

The  gradual  cessation  of  intercourse  between  this  people  and  the 
other  Churches  in  the  East  and  West  appears  to  have  been  con- 
temporary with  a  glorious  effort  on  their  part  to  extend  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel.  Alternately  persecuted  and  protected  by 
the  Abbaside  Ehalifs,  and  while  the  Greek  Patriarchates  were  con- 
tent to  remain  inactive,  as  they  have  continued  up  to  the  present 
day,  as  Dean  Stanley  says,  "like  islands  in  the  barren  sea  of 
Islam,"  evangelists  from  the  see  of  Baghdad  carried  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  to  the  utmost  limits  of  Asia,  and  to  the  islands 
in  the  Indian  sea.  "  From  the  conquest  of  Persia,"  vrrites  the 
captious  but  accurate  Gibbon,  "  they  carried  their  spiritual  arms  to 
to  the  North,  the  East,  and  the  South.  In  the  sixth  century, 
according  to  the  report  of  a  Nestorian  Traveller,  t  Christianity  was 
successfully  preached  to  the  Bactrians,  the  Huns,  the  Persians,  the 
Indians,  the  Pers- Armenians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Elamites :  the 
barbaric  Churches,  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
were  almost  infinite,  and  their  recent  faith  was  conspicuous  in  the 
number  and  sanctity  of  their  monks  and  martyrs.  The  pepper 
coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  isles  of  the  ocean,  Socotra  and  Ceylon, 
were  peopled  with  an  increasing  number  of  Christians,  and  the 
Bishops  and  Clergy  of  those  sequestered  regions  derived  their 
ordination  from  the  Catholic  of  Babylon  (Baghdad).  In  a  subse- 
quent age,  the  zeal  of  the  Nestorians  overleaped  the  limits  which 
had  confined  the  ambition  and  curiosity  both  of  the  Greeks  and 
Persians.  The  Missionaries  of  Balch  and  Samarcand  pursued 
without  fear  the  footsteps  of  the  roving  Tartar,  and  insinuated 
themselves  into  the  camps  of  the  valleys  of  Imaus,  and  the  banks 
of  the  Selinga, .  .  .  and  in  their  progress  by  sea  and  land,  the 
Nestorians  entered  China  by  the  port  of  Canton  and  the  northern 

*  Of  the  Church,  book  iii.  ohap.  1.    +  Oosmas  "  Indioopleiistes." 
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residence  of  Sigan  [near  Pekin.]  ....  Under  the  reign  of  the 
Caliphs,  the  Nestorian  Church  was  diffhsed  from  China  to  Jernsa- 
lem  and  Cyprus ;  and  their  numbers,  with  those  of  the  Jacobites, 
were  computed  to  surpass  the  Qreek  and  Latin  communities. 
Twenty-five  Metropolitans  or  Archbishops  composed  their  hier- 
archy."* These  remote  branches;  like  the  once-flourishing  sees  of 
Africa,  are  long  since  withered ;  and  the  community  at  present  con- 
sists of  a  Patriarch,  seven  Metropolitans,  ten  Bishops,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Presbyters,  and  about  fifteen  thousand  families,  of  which 
one-third  occupy  the  district  around  Urumiah,  and  the  remainder 
the  mountains  of  Kurdistan. 

Apart  from  the  moot  point  of  the  Two  Hypostases,  the  doctrines 
of  the  Assyrians  are  in  general  accord  with  those  of  the  Greeks ; 
wherein  they  differ  from  the  latter,  their  teaching  and  practice 
approach  more  nearly  to  our  own.  Like  the  Greeks,  they  retain 
the  Nicene  Creed  without  the  ^Uioque  clause,  and  baptize  by 
immersion — confirmation  with  the  ''Oil  of  Unction,"  as  a  subsidiary 
part  of  that  ordinance,  being  administered  at  the  same  time.  With 
regard  to  the  Eucharist,  they  believe  in  the  Beal  Presence,  but  deny 
transubstantiation  ;  adx^inister  in  both  kinds  to  the  Laity ;  never 
reserve  any  of  the  consecrated  elements ;  forbid  more  that  a  single 
celebration  on  one  altar  on  the  same  day ;  and,  like  the  Greeks, 
use  leavened  bread,  and  allow  infants  to  communicate. 

Besides  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  some  of  their  divines 
reckon  Orders,  the  Oil  of  Unction,  Absolution,  the  Holy  Leaven, 
and  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  as  Sacraments,  thus  making  up  the 
mystical  number  of  seven ;  nevertheless,  the  term  ''  sacrament"  is 
only  applied  to  the  latter  five  in  the  sense  in  which  marriage  is  so 
denominated  in  our  own  Homilies.  No  special  ''  outward  signs," 
as  ''  ordained  by  Christ  Himself,"  accompany  their  transmission  of 
Holy  Orders,  and  the  grace  conferred  by  the  imposition  of  hands 
is  regarded  as  one  of  ministration  and  spiritual  authority,  not  a  gift 
conveying  personal  sanctification  upon  those  who  are  called  to  any 
sacred  office  in  the  Church. 

The  "  Oil  of  Unction,"  which  is  used  in  Holy  Baptism,  is  styled 
*'  an  Apostolical  tradition  ;"  "  the  matter,'^  says  Mar  Abd-Yeshua, 
one  of  their  most  eminent  theologians,  ''is  pure  oil ;  the  form,  the 
Apostolical  benediction."  They  know  nothing,  happily,  of  the 
Bomish  doctrine  of  extreme  unction.  They  also  anoint  a  new 
altar  —  a  service  equivalent  to  our  consecration  of  Churches ;  but  it 
is  specially  prescribed  that  a  different  oil  —  not  that  of  Baptism  — 
shall  be  used  on  such  occasions. 

Absolution,  with  them,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Popish 
sacrament  of  penance.  Their  doctrine  regarding  confession  and 
absolution  seems  to  be  in  perfect  accord  witix  our  own.  Auricular 
confession,  as  an  obligatory  duty,  is  unknown  among  them.  Such 
as  vnsh  to  communicate  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  assemble  together, 
or  individuals  consult  the  priest  privately^  and  then  meet  in  the 

*  Decline  and  FaU,  ohap.  47. 
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porch  of  the  Church,  and  whilst  kneeling,  or  sitting  in  a  humble 
posture,  the  Priest  reads  over  one  or  more  absolutions,  in  the  form 
of  petitions,  from  the  ''  Book  of  Pardons,"  consisting  chiefly  of 
prayers  that  Ood  would  mercifully  pardon  His  penitent  children. 
In  the  case  of  a  penitent  who  had  denied  the  faith,  he  is  also 
signed  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity. 

In  the  belief  that  Mar  Mari  and  Mar  Addai  committed  to  the 
Easterns  a  *'  Holy  Leaven,"  to  be  kept  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
administration  of  the  Eucharist  until  our  Lord's  second  coming, 
the  Assyrians  observe  the  tradition  very  strictly,  and  the  renewal 
of  the  leaven  —  for  which  there  is  an  appropriate  Office,  attributed 
to  the  twelfth  century — takes  place  every  year,  with  great  solemnity. 
The  superstition  is  comparatively  harmless,  for,  although  it  tends 
to  enhance  their  estimation  of  the  sacramental  bread  used  by  them- 
selves, it  does  not  lead  them  to  question  the  potentiality  of  the 
ordinary  leavened  cakes  or  bread,  used  by  other  Churches,  to  receive 
consecration. 

The  Sign  of  the  Cross,  as  a  sacrament,  amounts  with  them  to  no 
more  than  this  :  that  the  use  of  signing  with  the  sign  of  the  cross — 
with  which  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  always  associated 
among  them  —  is  an  apostolical  tradition  most  fit  to  be  retained  in 
the  Church;  for  '' by  it,"  says  Mar  Abd-Yeshua,  "Christians  are 
ever  kept,  and  by  it  all  tiie  other  sacraments  are  sealed  and 
perfected." 

Passing  on  to  the  subject  of  our  Thirty-first  Article,  the 
'^  Marriage  of  Priests,"  it  is  unquestionable  that,  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Eastern  Church  under,  notice,  marriage  was  not  forbidden  to 
any  ordained  person.  Two  Canons  of  the  so-called  Apostolical 
Constitutions  preserved  by  them  attest  the  fact ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  tiiat  the  Patriarch  Babai,  about  a.d.  498,  and  his  successor 
Shila,  were  both  married  and  had  children.  A  Synod  convened  by 
the  former  expressly  decreed  that  **  all  the  Ministers  of  the  Church 
should  marry,  each  having  one  pious  and  well-conducted  wife, 
agreeably  to  the  law,  in  order  that  they  may  be  kept  from  falling 
into  sin."  That  decree  was  reversed  by  a  subsequent  Synod  under 
Mar  Awa,  a.  d.  686,  which  positively  forbade  any  married  Priest 
being  raised  to  the  Episcopate,  which  decree  has  been  rigidly 
observed  ever  since;  so  that  Dean  Stanley  is  at  fault  when  he  says, 
as  he  does  in  his  brilliant  "  Lectures  on  the  Eastern  Church,"  that 
the  Nestorian  or  Chaldaean  Patriarch  is  allowed  to  marry.  Equally 
mistaken  is  the  late  learned  Dr.  Neale,  who,  in  his  notes  to  my 
work  on  the  Nestorians,  which  he  kindly  edited,  attempts  to  throw 
discredit  on  Babai  and  Shila,  calling  them  both  "  men  of  in&mous 
character."  The  slander  is  borrowed  from  Bomanist  authorities, 
and  is  utterly  without  foundation ;  for  the  Syriac  *'  Lives  of  the 
Patriarchs,"  which  is  remarkably  impartial,  speaks  most  highly  of 
the  piety  of  those  two  prelates.  But  the  ambitious  aim  of  retain- 
ing the  highest  office  in  the  hierarchy  in  the  same  family — an  aim 
which  was  kept  in   abeyance  for  several  succeeding  centuries  — 
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eyentnally  preTailed,  and  in  a.  d.  1460  the  then  Patriarch  Mar 
Shimun  ordained  that  the  succession  should  descend  from  uncle  to 
nephew.  That  ordinance  still  obtains,  and  is,  moreover,  not  unfre- 
quently  carried  out  in  appointments  to  the  Episcopate  also  —  an 
arrangement  which  virtually  deprives  the  Church,  Clergy  and  Laity 
included,  of  their  ancient  right  to  elect  their  Bishops,  and  reduces 
to  a  dead  letter  the  subsisting  Canons  to  that  effect.  Vicious  as 
such  a  system  is,  it  has  a  counterpart  in  various  modified  forms  in 
the  West  as  well  as  in  other  Eastern  Churches,  and  I  trust  that 
the  disestablished  and  emancipated  Church  of  Ireland  will  insist  on 
its  right  to  elect  its  own  Bishops. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  lawful  for  all  Assyrian  Priests 
and  Deacons  to  marry,  after  ordination  as  well  as  before.  They 
may  also  marry  a  second  or  third  time,  being  widowers,  '^  as  they 
shall  judge  the  same  conducive  to  godliness."  In  former  times 
they  possessed  many  convents,  and  some  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity 
who  elected  to  live  a  more  devotional  life  took  upon  them  certain 
vows,  of  which  celibacy  was  one.  At  the  present  day  they  have 
no  such  convents,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  no  such  conventual 
establishments  ever  ousted  among  the  mountain  community; 
although  a  church  is  occasionally  met  with,  at  some  distance  from 
a  town  or  village,  called  Dmra  (Convent),  occupied  by  a  solitary 
Priest,  who  has  taken  the  vow  of  celibacy  and  acts  as  pastor  to  the 
adjoining  parish.  But  the  celibacy  of  the  Clergy  is  not  necessarily 
perpetud ;  for  on  just  cause  being  shown  the  Bishop  is  empowered 
to  release  them  from  the  vow  and  permit  them  to  marry,  with 
this,  simple  restriction,  that  the  marriage  shall  be  celebrated  in 
private.  Further,  there  are  no  nunneries  among  them:  those 
styled  Nuns  do  indeed  take  a  vow  of  celibacy,  but  they  reside  in 
their  own  homes,  and  are  expected,  until  loosed  from  their  vow,  to 
devote  themselves  to  works  of  Christian  benevolence,  in  the  same 
way  as  some  of  our  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Regarding  the  state  after  death,  the  Assyrians  are  in  accord  with 
the  Greeks,  and,  whilst  repudiating  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  main- 
tain the  efficacy  of  prayers  for  the  righteous  dead.  Pardons  and 
indulgences,  such  as  are  fabricated  and  sold  by  the  Church  of  Home, 
are  utterly  repugnant  to  their  theology  and  practice;  and  with 
respect  to  pictures  and  carved  images,  they  vie  with  the  old  Icono- 
clasts in  their  abhorrence  for  them  as  objects  of  religious  worship. 
I  have  known  them  to  wrench  off  and  destroy  brazen  crucifixes — 
always,  however,  preserving  the  cross,  which  they  hold  in  high 
veneration  as  the  emblem  of  the  Crucified  One.  It  is  carved  at 
the  entrance  of  all  their  churches,  and  is  devoutly  kissed  by  the 
incoming  worshippers ;  it  is  placed  upon  the  altar,  with  two  candles 
symbolizing  the  Qospel  and  Epistles,  and  Christ  in  His  divinity 
and  humanity  the  Light  of  the  world ;  their  simple  Church  vest-* 
ments  are  ornamented  with  it ;  and,  in  fact,  its  use  is  universal 
among  them,  being  regarded,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  as  "  the 
sign  by  which  Chnstians  are  ever  kept,  and  1^  which  all  the  sacra- 
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ments  are  sealed  and  perfected."  They  have  no  relics,  bnt  clay 
and  dust  taken  from  the  tombs  of  reputed  saints  are  frequently 
carried  away  by  the  more  ignorant,  and  preserved  as  antidotes 
against  evil;  and  some  passages  of  one  of  their  service-books, 
which  by  the  learned  are  looked  upon  as  interpolations  of  a  recent 
date,  attribute  supernatural  virtues  to  the  remains  of  saints  and 
martyrs.  Indirect  invocation  of  saints,  calling  upon  Christ  to 
accept  their  intercessions  in  behalf  of  His  earthly  worshippers,  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  throughout  their  rituals ;  but  direct  invoca- 
tion of  the  saints  is  comparatively  rare,  and  the  addresses  come 
immeasurably  short  of  the  language  sanctioned  by  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  strongest  which  I  have  met  with  is  the  following : — 
"  O  thou  holy  Virgin,  through  whom  our  race  corrupted  by  the 
deceitfulness  of  sin  was  sanctified,  pray  with  us  to  thy  Sanctifier  to 
sanctify  us,  and  that  through  the  shadow  of  thy  prayers  He  may 
preserve  our  life,  spread  the  wings  of  His  pity  over  our  frailty,  and 
deliver  us  from  evil.  0  mother  of  Him  who  causes  us  to  live, 
thou  handmaid  of  our  Creator,  be  to  us  a  wall  of  refuge  at  all 
times." 

If  to  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  tenets  of  the  Assyrians  I  subjoin 
that  their  copious  rituals  are  sublime  in  diction  and  teem  with 
Scriptural  thought  and  language;  that  their  services,  like  their 
churches,  though  simple  in  the  extreme,  exhibit  all  the  features  of 
primitive  order  and  ancient  ecclesiastical  usage ;  that  their  reve- 
rence for  the  Word  of  God  is  supreme;  that  although  the  old 
Syriac  of  their  rituals  is  barely  intelligible  to  them,  nevertheless 
in  theory  they  recognize  the  principle  that  aU  the  services  should 
be  conducted  in  a  language  "  understanded  of  the  people ;"  and, 
further,  that  the  Clergy  and  laity  generally  are  decidedly  predis- 
posed to  religion, — I  judge  that  enough  will  have  been  said  to 
convey  a  tolerably  comprehensive  account  of  the  existing  Asqrrian 
Church. 

Our  first  intercourse  with  that  community  took  place  in  1842, 
when  I  was  delegated,  by  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Bishop  of  London,*  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Gospel  Propa- 
gation and  Christian  ILnowledge  Societies,  to  visit  their  Patriarch 
Mar  Shimun,  and  to  co-operate  with  him  for  the  general  welfare  of 
his  people.  My  interview  with  him  in  the  Tyari  country  was 
eminently  satisfactory.  He  was  surprised  and  gratified  to  find  that 
the  Anglican  was  an  Episcopal  Church,  that  we  had  ritual  services, 
and  held  higher  views  of  the  sacraments  than  he  had  heard 
ascribed  to  us ; — ^for  I  beg  to  observe  that  even  in  that  secluded 
region,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  East,  our  Church  had  been 
identified,  as  it  still  is  to  a  great  extent,  with  Nonconformists,  under 
the  general  designations  of  '' English *' and  ''Protestant."  The 
scheme  then  initiated  for  establishing  schools  throughout  the 
mountains  was  abruptly  thwarted  through  the  invasion  of  the 
Christian  villages  by  the  ferocious  Kurds  under  Bedr  Khan  Beg, 

*  Arohbiflhop  Howley  and  Bishop  Blomfield. 
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which  resulted  in  the  flight  of  Mar  Shimun,  several  priests,  and 
some  hundreds  of  his  people  to  Mosul,  where  I  was  temporarily 
located,  and  had  fitted  up  a  room  for  daily  service  and  weekly  com- 
munion in  English.  Deprived  as  the  refugees  were  of  a  church, 
I  readily  granted  them  the  use  of  my  chapel,  in  which  the  Patriarch 
and  his  Clergy  regularly  officiated,  and  the  odour  of  the  incense 
burnt  in  their  earlier  services  still  pervaded  the  air  when  ours  com- . 
menced.  The  refugees,  as  well  as  a  sprinkling  of  Jacobites  and 
Chaldeans,  were  generally  present  at  our  offices,  so  that  the  room 
was  literally  crammed  with  worshippers,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  the  Assyrians  became  so  well  acquainted  with  the  order  of 
our  English  ritual,  that  they  have  always  uncovered  their  heads  at 
the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  as  they  do  in  their  own  churches.  In 
daily  intercouse  with  the  Patriarch  and  his  learned  Archdeacon  for 
upwards  of  a  year,  I  had  abundant  opportunity  of  explaining  to 
ihem  the  doctrines  and  discipUne  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  so 
desirous  was  Mar  Shimiin  of  establishing  intercommunion  with  us, 
that  he  eventually  requested  me,  one  day  during  the  service,  to 
receive  him  as  a  communicant.  K  I  hesitated  to  do  so,  it  was 
simply  from  prudential  motives,  and  lest  the  action  might  be  mis- 
construed by  gainsayers;  and  I  further  pointed  out  to  him  the 
propriety  of  deferring  the  step  until  some  definite  terms  of  inter- 
communion had  been  agreed  upon  by  our  respective  Churches.  The 
Patriarch  fully  appreciated  the  wisdom  of  these  suggestions,  but 
from  that  time  forward,  notwithstanding  the  ofier  held  out  to  him 
of  supremacy  over  all  the  Chaldeans  if  he  would  submit  to  Home, 
his  mind  was  fuUy  bent  on  effecting  a  union  with  us.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Church  at  home  was  not  prepared  to  entertain  the 
overture :  our  Convocation  was  little  better  than  an  ecclesiastical 
myth ;  no  mere  Church  society  could  dispose  of  such  a  question, 
nor  any  number  of  any  individual  Bishops;  consequently,  the 
proposal  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  Mission  was  abandoned,  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  and  urgent  appeals  of  the  Patriarch  that 
it  might  be  continued.* 

StiU,  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  our  transient  efibrt  was  not 
wholly  in  vain.  The  public  celebration  of  our  worship,  which  had 
been  witnessed  by  large  numbers  of  different  native  communities, 
convinced  them  of  our  ritual  order ;  and  on  their  return  home  the 
refugees  carried  away  with  them  the  knowledge  which  they  had 
acquired  of  our  doctrines  and  discipUne,  and  scattered  it  far  and 
wide  throughout  the  mountain  villages,  from  whence  it  was  con- 
veyed to  their  brethren  in  Persia.  Efforts  were  subsequently  made 
to  induce  Mar  Shimiin  to  accept  the  proffered  co-operation  of  the 
Americans  at  Urumiah  to  instruct  his  flock ;  but  his  reply  to  Mr. 
Layard,  six  years  after  my  departure  from  Mosul,  was  '*  that  he 
wished  to  be  be  helped  in  that  labour  by  Priests  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  England,  whose  doctrine  and  discipline  were  more  in 
conformity  with  the  Nestorian  than  those  of  the  American  Mis- 

*  See  The  Neitoriam  and  their  RiUtahy  vol.  i.  pp.  289-296. 
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flionaries.*'  *  I  Tisited  the  Patriarch  again  in  1850,  while  on  leave 
of  absence  from  mj  appointment  in  India,  and  was  received  by  him 
and  the  Christian  mountaineers  generally  with  the  warmest  demon- 
strations of  affection.  He  dilated  on  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
destitution  of  his  people,  and  complained  bitterly  that  our  Church 
had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  prayers.  Alas  !  I  could  not  hold  out 
any  hope  that  we  were  then  better  prepared  than  formerly  to  come 
to  his  reliei.  Since  then  the  good  old  man  has  been  gathered  to 
his  fathers,  and  his  nephew  has  succeeded  to  the  Patriarchate, 
under  the  same  title.  Mar  Shimun. 

One  almost  wonders  that,  after  such  treatment  at  our  hands,  the 
Assyrians  should  still  recur  to  us  for  aid.  Nevertheless,  as  recently 
as  November,  1867,  Mr.  Bassam,  the  British  Yice-Consul  at 
Mosul,  was  charged  to  deliver  a  letter,  signed  by  two  Bishops, 
several  presbyters,  deacons,  and  influential  laymen,  addressed  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop'  of  London,  begging  that 
delegates  might  be  sent  out  to  aid  them  in  promoting  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  mountain  community.  The  genuineness  of  that 
document  was  hastily  discredited  by  the  Urumtah  missionaries,  but 
a  later  epistle  from  the  Patriarch  expressly  confirms  it,  and  reite- 
rates the  appeal  for  help. 

The  practical  question  now  is.  What  ought  to  be  done  ?  This 
is  a  matter  which  concerns,  not  the  Primate  alone,  but  the  whole 
Church.  It  is  a  subject,  moreover,  of  vast  importance,  involving 
as  it  does  the  necessity, of  an  appropriate  organization  on  oar  part 
for  the  eventual  restoration  of  this  ancient  community,  which 
might  be  applicable  in  similar  cases.  The  Church  of  Biome  pos- 
sesses such  an  organization,  and  has  largely  used  it,  not  to  build 
up,  but  to  disintegrate  the  ancient  Churches  of  the  East,  and  to 
reduce  them  to  her  obedience.  Laying  aside  her  ambition  for 
supremacy,  it  is  high  time  that  we  placed  ourselves  in  an  equidly 
advantageous  position — a  position  to  which,  as  a  true  brsnch  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  we  are  fully  entitled— to  restore  the  lapsed 
Oriental  communities,  including  those  on  the  western  coast  of 
India ;  and  whilst  leaving  th^m  in  full  possession  of  their  eccle- 
siastical status,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  to  promote  the  unity  of 
Christ's  mystical  Body  by  joining  them  to  ourselves  in  one  commu- 
nion and  fellowship,  holding  one  Faith,  one  Lord,  one  Baptism. 

What  hinders,  indeed,  that,  in  due  subservience  to  more  urgent 
demands  upon  her  devotion  and  charity,  the  Church  of  England 
should  not  occupy  the  Assyrian  field  thus  providentially  opened  to 
her  best  energies  ?  One  objection  urged  is,  that  we  should  thereby 
be  interfering  witii  a  people  canonically  subject  to  the  Greek 
Patriarchates.  Even  were  this  so,  the  argument  loses  all  its  force 
from  the  simple  fact  that  the  Greek  Church  is  utterly  powerless 
to  undertake  the  task.  Moreover,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
our  object  is  not  to  subject  a  foreign  community  to  our  jurisdiction, 
but  to  promote  Christian  union,  on  terms  which  may  lead,  under 

•  Nineveh  and  Babylon^  p.  426. 
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the  Divine  blessing,  to  eventual  intercommunion  between  all  the 
Eastern  Churches,  and  between  them  and  ourselves.  But  I  main- 
tain that  the  Greek  Ohurch  possesses  no  canonical  authority  over  the 
Assyrians,  and  never  did.  '^  By  comparing/'  says  Bingham,  "  the 
broken  fragments  that  remain  in  the  acts  and  superscriptions  of  the 
ancient  Councils  with  the  Notitia  of  the  Empire,  and  conferring 
both  with  the  later  Notitise  of  the  Church,  it  plainly  appears  that  the 
Church  was  divided  into  dioceses  and  provinces,  much  after  tbe 
same  manner  as  the  Empire.*'  The  territory  in  which  the  Eastern 
Patriarchate,  with  its  chief  see,  Seleucia-and-Ctesiphon,  was 
originally  situated  appertained  to  Persia ;  and  as  it  never  formed 
part  of  the  Boman  Empire,  so  that  see  was  never  included 
either  within  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  or  that  of  Antioch. 
A  reference  to  the  ancient  dioceses  comprehended  within  those 
Patriarchates  will  fully  bear  out  this  statement. 

A  somewhat  similar  objection  is  raised  in  an  opposite  quarter. 
The  American  Independent  or  Congregationalist  missionaries  at 
Urumiah  regarded  our  first  efforts  among  the  so-called  Nestorians — 
although  strictly  confined  to  the  mountain  community— as  an 
unjustifiable  interference,  and  .they  have  not  hesitated  to  charac- 
terize my  proceedings  among  them  as  intolerant,  Popish,  Puseyite, 
&c.,  for  no  other  reasons  than  because  my  replies  to  direct  ques- 
tions by  the  native  Christians  indicated  the  differences  which 
unfortunately  exist  between  Nonconformists  and  ourselves,  and  led 
the  Assyrians  to  prefer  our  doctrine  and  Church  government  to 
theirs.  No  one  is  more  ready  than  I  am  to  recognise  the  zealous 
exertions  of  the  American  missionaries  at  Urumiah  to  benefit  the 
Nestorians  in  and  around  Urumiah ;  for,  besides  translating  the 
Holy  Scriptures  into  vulgar  Syriac,  they  have  established  schools 
among  them,  and  by  the  diffusion  of  light  and  knowledge  have 
undoubtedly  aided  them  to  resist  the  persevering  efforts  of  Papal 
missionaries  to  bring  them  into  subjection  to  the  See  of  Bome. 
Their  success,  up  to  a  certain  point,  was  mainly  attributable  to 
their  conservative  mode  of  procedure,  allowing  all  who  joined  them 
to  retain  the  use  of  their  rituals,  and  to  adhere  to  their  own  eccle- 
eiastical  discipline.  But,  unless  I  am  grossly  misinformed,  a 
different  policy  has  been  adopted  of  late  years,  whereby  those  who 
become  associated  with  them  are  required  to  renounce  tiieii  ancient 
use,  and  to  conform  to  the  Presbyterian  or  Congregationalist 
standard.  No  step  could  be  more  impolitic  on  their  part,  or  more 
fatal,  eventually,  to  the  permanence  of  their  influence ;  for  such  is 
the  tenacity  with  which  the  Eastern  Churches  generally  adhere  to 
Episcopacy  and  their  ancient  ritual  services,  that  any  attempt  to 
substitute  the  Nonconformist  model  in  their  stead  is  sure  to  fail 
in  the  long  run.  (The  movement  which  is  now  going  on  among 
the  so-called  Protestant  Armenians  in  Turkey  is  an  example 
in  point.)  It  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fear  of  similar  encroach- 
ments that  Mar  Shimun  refuses  to  sanction  the  labours  of  the 
American  Independent  missionaries  in  the  mountains;  and,judg- 
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ing  from  a  recent  appeal  from  a  Bishop  and  seyeral  of  the  Clergy 
and  laity  at  Urnmiah  —  some  of  them  in  the  service  of  the 
missionaries  —  many  of  the  community  there  also  are  anzions 
that  their  Chnrch  should  he  reformed  without  being  destroyed. 
Would  that  the  American  Nonconformist  missionaries,  now  in 
the  field,  could  join  heart  and  hand  with  us  in  so  noble  a 
work!  If  they  cannot,  let  them  by  all  means  pursue  their  own 
course  at  Urumiah ;  but  let  them  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to 
expect  us  to  disregard  the  appeals  from  the  Patriarch  and  the 
mountain  community,  who  urgently  solicit  our  aid,  and  will  not 
accept  theirs.     But  I  must  hasten  to  a  close. 

Enough,  I  trust,  ha&  been  said  to  show  that  the  Assyrian  Church 
abounds  in  noble  gifts  and  rightful  titles,  and,  as  such,  possesses  a 
strong  claim  upon  reformed  Catholic  Christendom.  Most  things 
in  her  theology  are  absolutely  good,  some  just  tainted,  and  some 
few  things  decidedly  erroneous.  Viewed,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  I 
submit  that  in  their  great  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God ;  their 
respect  for  antiquity ;  the  undoubted  apostolicity  of  their  Orders ; 
their  agreement  with  us  in  almost  all  the  essential  articles  of  the 
faith,  as  also  in  ecclesiastical  order  and  discipline ;  their  expressed 
good  will  towards  us,  and  their  anxiety  to  be  received  into  closer 
union  with  us, — ^I  submit  that  with  these  qualifications  the  so-called 
Nestorians  form  a  desirable  and  promising  field  for  the  exercise  of 
our  zeal  and  charity.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  regard  their 
present  state  of  spiritual  destitution ;  the  ignorance  of  the  Clergy 
and  Laity ;  their  lack  of  energy  as  well  as  of  the  means  to  effect  a 
reformation  of  their  community ;  the  utter  extinction  of  schools 
and  other  nurseries  of  knowledge  among  them;  their  continued 
oppression  by  the  Muslims ;  and  the  efforts'  which  are  being  made 
by  some  to  despoil  them  of  those  primitive  ordinances  and  rites 
which  have  tended  to  preserve  them  as  a  Christian  people  up  to 
this  day,  and  by  others  to  bring  them  into  subjection  to  the  Papal 
See, — if  we  look  on  this  side  of  the  picture,  surely  the  so-called 
Nestorians  have  a  double  claim  upon  our  sympathy,  which  we  may 
not  disregard  without  being  guilty  of  hardness  of  heart,  towards  our 
suffering  brethren  in  Christ. 

My  sincere  hope  is  that  this  important  subject  will  be  discussed 
at  the  ensuing  Convocations  of  both  Provinces,  and  that  some 
initiatory  steps  will  be  taken  towards  defining  the  conditions 
whereon  foreign  Churches,  seeking  our  fellowship,  may  be  admitted 
to  intercommunion  with  us.  I  am  happy  to  be  permitted  to  add 
that  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  already  assured 
Mar  Shimun  that  the  application  which  was  sent  to  himself  and 
his  predecessor  shall  have  fitting  attention ;  and  with  that  purpose 
an  Appeal  is  immediately  about  to  be  put  forth  by  his  Grace  to 
the  Church  people  of  England.* 

Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  the  glorious  results  which,  under 
the  Divine  blessing,  are  likely  to  follow  the   restoration  of  the 

A  draft  of  the  proposed  Appeal  will  be  giyen  in  the  Appendix. 
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Assyrian  commnnity  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  fellowship  through 
the  instnunentality  of  the  Anglican  Ghnrch.  Like  a  city  set  on  a 
hill  which  cannot  be  hid,  the  light  of  evangelical  truth  and  aposto- 
lical order  proceeding  forth  from  this  reformed  body  would  in  due 
time  scatter  the  darkness  which  partly  pervades  other  Churches  in 
that  region.  The  Chaldeans  already  feel  the  thraldom  of  Papal 
domination,  and  many  of  them  long  to  throw  off  a  yoke  which 
neither  we  nor  our  fathers  could  bear,  and  would  gladly  be  reunited 
to  their  brethren  in  Kurdistan  and  Urumiah,  when  once  these,  by 
abjuring  their  alleged  heresy  and  by  otherwise  restoring  the  ancient 
landmarks  of  the  Faith,  shall  rightly  lay  claim  to  all  the  privileges 
of  a  true  and  living  branch  of  the  one  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church.  And  what  heterodox  sect  could  stand  against  this  phalanx 
of  reformed  Christians?  One  affcer  another  the  neighbouring 
Jacobites  and  Papal  Syrians  would  abandon  their  errors  and  enlist 
under  the  same  banner  of  Gospel  truth  and  primitive  discipline. 
And  when  those  Churches  shall  have  become  one  in  faith  and 
charity,  then  and  then  only  may  we  hope  that  from  them  will  go  forth 
a  fervent  zeal  and  love,  such  as  characterised  their  early  missions 
to  the  &r  East,  which,  through  the  power  of  God,  shall  reduce  the 
followers  of  the  False  Prophet  to  the  sway  of  the  Crucified  One, 
and  gather  the  heathen  Yezidis  into  the  fold  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Israel. — "  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and 
hill  shall  be  made  low  :  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight, 
and  the  rough  places  plain :  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together ;  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  it."     (Isaiah  xl.  4,  5.) 


APPENDIX. 

Ths   Creed  which  Barsoma,   Metropolitan  of  NisibiSy    drew  up  for  the 
Emperor  Zeno,  at  Constantinople y  about  a.  d.  480. 

I  believe,  and  I  also  teach  others,  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  one  substance,  one  God,  eternal,  everlasting,  without 
beginning,  always  subsisting,  inmiortal,  without  ending,  above  all  time  and 
worlds  ;  tibat  He  is  the  Cause  of  every  thing  caused,  the  Creator  of  all 
things  visible  and  invisible.  By  this  one  declaration  the  darkness  and 
errors  of  Paganism  are  exposed  and  refuted,  as  well  as  the  sophistry  and 
calumnies  of  the  Jews,  and  the  speculations  and  conceits  of  heresy. 

And  to  this  glorious  and  exalted  confession,  I  add  that  respecting  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  our  Lord  and  our  God  ;  and  I  declare 
to  ail  who  will  listen  thereto  with  a  candid  mind,  that  the  Son  of  God, 
God  the  Word,  who  is  co-equal  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
eternal  substance  and  in  exemption  from  all  change  and  variation,  and 
from  suffering  and  death,  came  to  save  us,  and  took  to  Himself  a  perfect 
humanity  from  the  pure  lady,  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  the  seed  of  the  family 
of  David,  and  sojom-ned  in  the  world,  bearing  the  form  of  a  servant, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  And  I  do  not  say  that 
that  form  was  incorporeal  and  immaterial,  as  do  Mari  and  Marcion  and 
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other  teachers  of  error ;  bnt  I  say  that  God  did  verily  take  a  real  manhood, 
and  that  that  which  is  unseen  was  united  to  that  which  is  seen,  in  an 
eternal  union  never  to  be  separated  or  dissolved ;  and  that  because  of  the 
two  substances  and  their  attributes  subsisting  together  in  Him,  He  is  one 
in  Person,*  and  greatness,  and  sovereignty  and  power.  And  I  do  not  say 
with  the  heretics,  who  err  as  regards  conversion  and  confusion,  that  the 
only-begotten  Son  of  God  was  changed  in  the  substance  of  His  Godhead 
and  became  man,  and  suffered,  and  tasted  death  ;  but  I  say  that  all  thai 
which  I  believe  of  the  unsubjectedness  of  the  Faliier  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
thereto,  that  I  believe  of  the  Godhead  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  and  I  teach  the  same  to  the  £Edthfnl.  And  I  do  not  attribute 
liability  to  suffering  and  death  to  the  Immortal,  neither  can  I  admit  it, 
for  all  such  are  properties  which  do  not  exist  and  are  inconceivable  [in 
Him].  For  the  heathen,  being  ignorant  of  the  knowledge  of  Him,  and 
knowing  only  His  name,  call  their  idols  gods,  and  worship  them,  and  have 
so  far  gone  asti-ay  in  their  praise  as  to  believe  of  lifeless  figures  that  they 
are  undying  ;  how,  then,  can  I  allow  the  possibility  of  death  in  Him  who 
is  the  source  of  life  ? 

On  account  of  this  [my  belief]  I  have  been  hated  and  anathematized 
by  all  those  in  the  Roman  Empire  who  are  in  error,  and  are  not  rightly 
directed.  And,  behold,  they  contemn  and  speak  evil  of  me  in  every  place 
because  I  will  not  assent  to  and  admit  the  horrible  blasphemy  and  per- 
verse declaration  respecting  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  that  He  changed  and 
became  man,  and  suffered  and  died  on  the  wood  of  the  cross ;  for  He  died 
in  His  humanity,  which  he  took  from  us,  and  his  Godhead,  which  was 
united  to  the  temple  of  His  humanity,  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  with 
wonderful  signs  and  indescribable  power.  The  words  of  the  Saviour  Him- 
self prove  this  doctrine,  when  He  said :  **  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in 
three  days  I  will  raise  it  up  ;  "  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Gospel  explana- 
tion :  '*  But  he  spake  of  the  temple  of  His  body." 

Whosoever,  therefore,  hates  me  because  of  this  confession,  or  invokes 
curses  upon  me,  and  wiU  not  the  rather  compassionate  me,  if  his  con- 
science does  not  rebuke  and  disturb  him,  such  an  one,  of  course,  cannot 
love  me,  and  will  not  suffer  any  good  or  praiseworthy  thing  to  be  said 
of  me.  Nevertheless,  I  care  not  for  that,  neither  will  I  deviate  from  the 
truth  on  that  account,  for  I  know  that  God  will  judge  righteously  between 
us. 


Creed  drawn  up  by  Yeshua-yau^  of  Erzen^  Patriarch  of  the  East,  and 
presented  to  the  Eoman  Emperor  Maurice,  at  Alq>pOj  about  a.  d.  588. 

We  believe  in  God  the  Father,  Creator  of  all  things  visible  and 
invisible ;  and  in  His  Son,  begotten  of  Him  before  all  ages,  co-equal 
with  Him  in  eternity,  by  whom  He  created  all  creatures  ;  and  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  co-equal  in  substance  and  will  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  And 
we  confess  that  the  Father  is  begetter,  not  begotten;  and  the  Son 
begotten,  not  begetter;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  neither  begetter  nor  begotten, 
but  proceeding  ;  and  that  the  Holy  Trinity  is  of  one  substance,  infinite, 
incomprehensible,  unchangeable,  impassible,  immortal.     And  that  in  the 

*  The  word  in  the  original  is  not  that  generaUy  used  in  Stzim  to  expre«  the  Oteek 
hjpoitnris,  but  en  indiTidnal.~0.  P.  B. 
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last  time,  for  us  men  and  for  onr  salvation,  one  of  the  holy  Persons,* 
that  is,  the  Person  of  the  Filiation,  came  down  from  Heaven  in  His  glory, 
which  is  the  glory  of  the  Father,  without  separating  from  Him,  and 
abode  in  the  Lady,  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  the  lineage  of  David,  and  took 
to  Himself  of  her,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  perfect  man- 
hood, in  soul  and  reason  like  ours  in  every  respect,  sin  only  excepted, 
and  joined  Himself  thereto  in  an  indissoluble  union,  and  became  one 
with  it  in  person,t  filiation,  and  power,  the  two  natures  and  their 
properties  continuing  in  Him.  And  there  was  bom  of  her,  after*  nine 
months,  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ;  and  He  was  circumcised 
on  the  eighth  day,  and  He  grew  up,  and  was  nourished,  and  kept  the 
law.  Then  He  was  baptized  of  John  in  the  river  Jordan,  and  He  saw 
the  Holy  Ghost  descending  upon  Him  in  the  likeness  of  a  dove,  and  He 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Father,  calling  to  Him  out  of  heaven,  and  saying, 
''  This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  And  He  took 
to  Himself  Jbciples,  and  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  and  contended 
with  the  devil,  and  overcame  and  confounded  *  him.  And,  as  God,  He 
worked  signs  and  miracles,  such  as  cleansing  the  lepers,  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  blind,  casting  out  devils,  raising  the  dead,  and  such  like ;  and,  as 
man,  He  hungered  and  thirsted,  ate  and  drank,  suffered,  was  crucified, 
and  died.  And  He  rose  again  the  third  day,  and  ascended  into  heaven 
alive,  by  the  power  of  the  Godhead  which  was  united  to  Him  at  the 
annunciation,  and  which  did  not  separate  from  Him  either  in  His 
crucifixion  or  in  the  grave.  And,  after  His  resurrection.  He  went  to  and 
fro  upon  the  earth  with  His  disciples  for  forty  days,  and  He  showed  them 
His  hands,  and  His  feet,  and  His  side,  and  said  unto  them,  ''  Touch 
Me,  and  know  that  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  Me  have. ' 
And  when  He  had  dissipated  the  doubts  which  troubled  their  minds,  and 
had  assured  them  of  His  resurrection,  and  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  them,  and  His  coming  again  to  judge  the  dead  and  the  living. 
He  ascended  up  to  heaven  in  their  presence,  and  said  to  them,  "  Go  and 
disciple  all  nations  and  people,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  that  I 
have  commanded  you ;  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  world." — ^Amen. 


Creed  drawn  up  by  YeshtM-yau,  of  Jedil,  Patriarch  of  the  East,  and 
presented  to  Heracliusy  the  Roman  Emperor,  about  a.  d.  628. 

We  believe  in  the  holy  Trinity,  co-equal  in  substance,  which  is  from 
eternity  to  eternity,  subject  to  no  change  or  division,  known  as  the 
Trinity,  and  worshipped  in  Trinity — ^Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  And 
when  the  fiill  time  was  come,  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation,  one  of  the 
holy  Persons,!  the  Son  of  God,  God  the  Word,  Light  of  Light,  very  God 
of  very  God,  the  Son  of  the  substance  of  His  Father,  came  down  from 
heaven  and  became  incarnate,  and  was  made  man  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
of  the  holy  Virgin  Mary,  without  changing  His  substance  or  diminishing 
His  glory ;  but  He  took  the  human  nature  to  manifest  Himself  unto  His 
bret^en.    Not  a  mere  man,  as  the  heretics  say,  God  forbid  1  neither, 

*  The  term  applied  indiicrimmately  to  the  three  Pertons  in  the  Trxnitj. 
f  Here  the  oiigiiud  word  indicates  an  indindnal. 
The  term  applied  to  the  three  Persons  in  the  Trinity. 
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say  we,  God  without  a  body,  as  the  heretics  say,  God  forbid !  bnt  pezfeet 
God,  the  Son  of  the  snbstance  of  His  Father  in  His  Divinity ;  and 
perfect  man,  the  son  of  onr  nature  in  His  manhood — one  personation,* 
one  Lord,  by  a  wonderful  and  incomprehensible  union,  which  is  not 
subject  to  confusion  or  division,  without  commixture  or  separation,  from 
eyerlasting  to  everlasting,  subsisting  in  two  natures,  divine  and  human, 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  He  was  bom  and  suffered  in 
the  body  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation ;  but,  as  touching  His 
Godhead,  that  is  impassible.  And  this  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be 
worshipped  and  glorified  perfectly  and  fiilly  with  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  all  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  from  this  time  forth  for 
evermore.  One  is  the  Father,  the  Holy ;  one  the  Son,  the  Holy ;  one 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy.  Praise  be  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  for  ever  and  ever. — ^Amen. 


Draft  of  the  proposed  Appeal  to  English  Churchmen  on  behalf  of  the 

Christians  of  Assyria. 

"  The  ancient  and  onoe  floorishing  commimity  of  Eastern  Christians,  eommim^ 
loiown  by  the  name  of  Nestorians,  and  now  comprised  chiefly  within  the  limits  of 
Assyria— the  modem  Enrdistfin,  on  the  frontier  of  Asiatic  Turkey — ^have  recently 
appealed  for  help  to  the  Church  of  England.  The  Appeal,  signed  by  sevraal 
Assyrian  Bishops,  Priests,  Deacons,  and  *  Chiefs  of  the  People,'  and  ratified 
with  the  seal  of  their  'Catholicos*  or  Patriarch  (Mar  Shimdn),  was  addressed  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  tha  Bishop  of  London  (Bishop  Tait.)  It  has 
already  been  published  in  fall ;  but  its  purport  may  be  succinctly  stated  in  the 
following  quotation  from  a  speech  in  reference  to  it  by  the  late  Archbishop 
LoDgley : — '  The  Nestorians,  in  this  touching  letter,  say  that  they  feel  they  are  in 
a  state  of  great  ignorance  and  darkness ;  and  they  apply  to  us  to  come  over  and 
help  them,  to  send  some  one  to  instruct  and  enlighten  them.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  not  at  all  wedded  to  Nestorian  principles,  and  that  they 
might  easily  be  led  to  abandon  them.  I  cannot  but  hope,  therefore,  that  inasmneh 
as  this  appeal  has  been  made  to  us,  there  may  be  some  well-disposed  people  who 
will  contribute  to  a  Mission  to  these  poor  Eastern  Christians.  It  is  a  very  modest 
petition  that  we  should  send  out  two  Missionaries,  who  might  bear  comfort  and 
consolation  to  those  who  are  now  really  in  very  great  distress.  Their  position  is  a 
very  painful  one.  They  are  between  two  hostile  forces,  the  Mahommedan  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Papal  on  the  other ;  and  they  are  persecuted  by  both.  They 
appeal  to  us,  who  hold  a  via  media^  and  who  might  help  them.' 

**  The  claims  of  these  Assyrian  Christians  upon  the  liberality  of  English 
Churchmen  are  too  obvious  to  require  any  lengthened  exposition.  Isolated  from 
the  great  body  of  Christendom,  they  cannot  look,  like  other  Eastern  Christians,  to 
powerful  European  protectors.  With  the  exception  of  one  alleged  theological 
error  upon  a  cardinal  point, — ^whioh,  however,  they  disclaim,  and  axe  professedly 
ready  to  repudiate, — ^they  have  preserved,  throughout  centuries  of  severe  perseention, 
the  primitive  Creed  and  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  Among 
them  the  Eucbaristic  Cup  has  never  been  denied  to  the  Laity,  nor  the  right  of 
marriage  to  the  Priesthood ;  there  is  no  superstitious  use  of  images  or  pictures ; 
Purgatory  and  Indulgences  are  unknown ;  while  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures by  all  in  the  vulgar  tongue  is,  so  far  as  their  scanty  supply  of  books  enables^ 
diligently  practised.  Nowhere  in  the  world,  probably,  is  there  to  be  found  at  the 
present  day  a  Church  which,  in  many  respects,  reflects  mora  nearly  the  image  of 
•  Here  the  origiiial  word  udioates  indiriduality— an  indiridnaL 
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Eastexn  Obxutuuuty  in  the  Nioene  age.  To  our  own  Oommnnion,  therefdre, 
brought  baok,  throngh  Ck>d*8  blessing  upon  the  Befoxmation,  to  the  primitiTe 
standard,  this  andent  body  is  espeoially  and  most  reasonably  attiaeted;  and  we 
ue  anzioTis  that  their  hopes  of  obtaining  assistanoe  from  ns  may  be  realized  as 
they  onght. 

"  We  aro  not  nnmindfol  of  the  many  other  claims  which  press  on  the  liberality 
of  the  members  of  onr  Church.  But  we  would  strongly  recommend  this  request 
from  the  Assyrians  as  constitating  one  of  the  most  urgent  among  them  alL 

*'  In  pnrsiianoe  of  the  intentions  of  the  late  Archbiediop  Longley,  we  now  incite 
the  faithful  in  this  fayomred  land  of  England  to  contribnte  towards  a  Fond,  by 
means  of  which  Candidates  for  the  native  Ministzy  may  be  brought  oyer  hither  to 
Teeeiye  a  better  education,  and  Delegates  may  be  sent  to  the  East  in  the  name  of 
the  Chnroh  of  England,  to  suggest  to  this  yenerable  and  interosting  community 
sneh  counsels  of  wisdom  as  they  ask  at  our  hands ;  the  object  being  not  to  make 
jpiroselytes  to  the  Knglish  Church,  but  io  aid  them  in  rofonning  their  own  Church, 
whero  needful,  upon  a  primitiTe  basis  and  after  pzimitiye  models. 

*'In  thus  inciting  English  Churchmen  to  further  so  good  a  work,  we  would 
limply  remind  them,  in  conclusion,  of  St.  Paul's  words  to  the  Corinthians: — 
•  The  administration  of  this  service  not  only  supplieth  the  wants  of  the  saints, 
bat  is  abundant  also  by  many  thanksgiyings  to  God ;  whiles  by  the  experiment  of 
this  ministration  they  glorify  God  for  your  professed  subjection  unto  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  for  your  liberal  distribution  unto  them  and  unto  all  men ;  and  by 
their  prayer  for  you,  which  long  after  you  for  the  exceeding  grace  of  Gk)d  in  you.*' 


ON  THE  ABYSSINIAN  CHUBCHES. 

The  Bey.  H.  A.  Stebn  read  the  following  Paper : — 

Bound  by  the  hot  sandy  desert  that  skirts  the  Bed  Sea  to  the 
East,  and  tiie  fertile  verdant  plains  that  extend  to  Enerea  and 
Cappa  in  the  South,  with  Nubia  and  the  White  Nile  to  the  North 
and  West,  lies  the  Alpine  region  known  by  the  name  of  Habesh, 
or  Abyssinia.  Fayonred  with  a  deUghtfcd  climate,  a  rich  soil, 
and  a  copious  supply  of  water,  the  highlands  of  Africa  possess 
attractions  unriydled  in  any  other  land.  But  the  gifts  of  Nature 
and  Proyidence,  though  layish  and  profuse,  are  not  appreciated  by 
the  ungratefcil  mountaineer.  Fond  of  feuds  and  dissensions,  he 
recklessly  wastes  his  time  in  ruinous  litigations  and  unprofitable 
forays.  Valleys,  which  with  the  least  labour  would  yield  a  most 
luxuriant  crop,  waye  with  rank  grass ;  and  mountain  slopes,  where 
the  yine  would  grow  to  perfection,  are  coyered  with  tangled  weeds. 
The  absence  of  a  protectiye  power  and  righteous  laws,  has 
ever  been  the  bane  of  the  country,  and  the  cause  of  the  eyils  under 
which  it  is  groaning.  Happily,  Christianity,  eyen  in  its  corrupt 
form,  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  character  of  the  people ; 
and  this,  and  nothing  else,  preyented  the  greater  part  of  North- 
eastern Africa  from  sinking  into  the  lowest  grade  of  ciyilization. 

z 
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The  introduction  of  the  religion  of  the  OoBpel  into  Abyssinia 
dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  fonrth  centnrj.  Antecedent  to 
that  period,  the  message  of  salvation  bad  been  proclaimed  in  the 
North,  far  beyond  the  modem  Ehartonm,  where  the  Bine  and 
White  Nile  mingle  their  waters  into  one  grand  fertilizing  stream. 
Want  of  zeal,  the  dangers  of  the  enterprise,  and  perhaps,  too, 
the  well-known  ferocious  bigotry  of  the  martial  highlander, 
deterred  the  herald  of  mercy  from  venturing  into  a  region  where 
the  crown  of  martyrdom  was  the  sole  stimulant  to  his  efforts. 
But,  the  religion  of  the  Cross,  which  had  superseded  the  mythie 
fictions  and  pantheistical  poetry  of  Greece,  which  had  outlived  the 
tortures  and  power  of  Imperial  Bome — this  Divine  fiEuth  was,  in 
the  good  providence  of  God,  also  to  take  hold  on  the  affections 
of  the  people.  From  the  geographical  position  they  occupy,  they 
seem  destined  to  wield  one  day  a  great  moral  and  spiritual  sway 
over  a  considerable  part,  if  not  the  entire  Continent,  of  unhappy, 
sin-polluted  Africa. 

It  was  in  the  year  A.  d.  881,  that  the  Gospel,  by  an  extraordinary 
circumstance,  was  introduced  into  Abyssinia.  Meropius,  a 
merchant  from  Syria,  lured  by  the  prospects  of  a  lucrative  trade, 
embarked,  with  his  two  sons,  on  a  voyage  to  India.  Driven  by 
adverse  winds  to  the  rocky  shores  of  Africa,  the  savage  inhabitants 
mercilessly  murdered  the  aged  father,  and  took  captive  Fromentius 
and  Edesias,  his  two  sons.  The  pleasing  appearance  and 
deportment  of  the  young  men  secured  them  iJie  favour  and 
good-will  of  their  captors.  After  living  for  a  short  time  among 
the  rude  occupants  of  the  lowland  wilds,  where  their  gentle  piety 
and  touching  conversations  procured  them  immunity  from  the  crud 
hardships  of  the  slave,  they  were  conducted  to  the  Court  of  the 
Emperor.  In  this  new  sphere,  their  superior  abilities  and 
winning  graces  were  not  unappreciated.  Baised  to  high  positions, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  master's  unreserved  confidence,  the 
exiles  displayed  a  zeal  in  business,  blended  with  a  fervour  in  spirit, 
and  an  undeviating  devotion  to  their  God,  that  could  not  fail  to 
produce  the  deepest  impression  on  all  witii  whom  they  came  in 
contact.  The  secret  desire  of  annexing  the  land  of  their  adoption 
to  the  sway  of  the  Bedeemer,  which  for  some  time  had  filled  their 
hearts,  was  rendered  more  hopeful  and  promising  by  the  felici- 
tous circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  Their  hallowed 
anticipations  were  not  doomed  to  disappointment. 

The  Emperor  and  his  Court  were  gained  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel, 
and,  in  a  public  assembly,  received  into  the  New  Testament  Church. 
Intelligence  of  this  event  spread,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  supporters  of  the 
old  belief  were  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  agitation.  Their  own  reli- 
gious system,  which  combined  some  of  the  coarse  rites  of  heathen- 
ism, with  a  few  crude  and  misshapen  tenets  of  a  degenerated  Juda- 
ism, the  mass  of  the  nation  were  determined  not  to  abandon. 
Fromentius  and  his  brother-missionaiy   perceived  the  obstMlas 
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which  opposed  the  progress  of  the  work,  bat  did  not  know  how  to 
OYercome  them.  Had  they  been  skilful  workmen^  they  mighty  by 
humble  persuasions  and  convinoing  arguments,  ha^e  snceeeded  in 
giying  the  new  Church  a  pure  and  unadulterated  Christianity; 
but,  unable  to  cope  with  tiie  shallow  sophistries  and  plausible 
cavils  of  their  opponents,  they  consented  to  a  species  of  com- 
promise ;  and  thus  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  became  inter- 
woven with  the  vagaries  and  superstitions  of  the  original  belief. 

Delighted  with  the  success  of  their  noble  enterprise,  Fromentius 
hastened  to  Alexandria,  to  inform  the  Patriarch  of  the  accession 
of  Abyssinia  to  the  See  of  St.  Mark.  Athanasius  received  the 
tidings  with  great  joy ;  and,  to  reward  the  Evangelist  for  his  love 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  consecrated  him,  under 
the  appropriate  name  of  Saloma  (peace).  Metropolitan  of  the 
distant  diocese. 

The  report  that  a  great  Emperor,  and  all  his  subjects,  in  the 
wilds  of  Equatorial  Africa,  had  embraced  the  truth,  created  the 
deepest  interest  in  Egpyt,  and  many  parts  of  the  East.  Those 
who  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  fiery  conflicts  and  murderous 
scenes,  through  which  the  Gospel  in  their  own  land  had  to  press 
its  passage  to  the  Throne  of  the  Csesars,  no  doubt  beheld,  in  this 
calm  and  peaceful  triumph  of  Christian  truth,  the  dawn  of  the 
approaching  era,  when  the  knowledge  of  God  would  completely 
renovate  the  face  of  our  earth.  In  ecclesiastical  circles,  and 
among  the  recently  formed  Monastic  Orders,  the  news  brought  by 
Fromentius  awakened  the  liveliest  sensation ;  and  numbers  of 
learned  and  devout  men  followed  the  pious  Bishop  to  his  extensive 
episcopate. 

The  barren  and  uncultivated  soil  a£forded  ample  scope  for  the 
labours  and  toils  of  this  noble  band  of  spiritual  husbandmen. 
Multitudes  had  indeed  made  an  open  profession  of  faith  in  Christ, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  had  not  abjured  their  former  idolatries, 
or  abandoned  the  vices  to  which  they  were  addicted.  To  eradicate 
the  false  and  corrupt,  and  to  implant  the  pure  and  divine,  into  this 
uninstructed  and  unorganised  Christian  community,  was  the  task 
undertaken  by  these  devout  Evangelists.  With  ardour  they 
entered  upon  the  work,  for  which  they  had  left  friends,  kindred, 
and  home.  In  a  short  time,  they  rendered  the  Scriptures  from 
the  Septuagint  into  Ethiopic,  then  the  vernacular,  but  at  present 
the  sacred,  tongue  of  the  country ;  translated  some  of  the  best 
works  of  the  most  distinguished  Greek  Fathers;  compiled  a 
liiturgy;  estabUshed  schools;  trained  a  Priesthood;  and  organized  a 
Church,  which  in  every  respect  promised  to  become  a  blessing  to 
Africa. 

The  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  which  animated  the  heart 
of  the  foreigner,  found  a  congenial  sympathy  in  the  bosom  of  the 
susceptible  native ;  and  numbers,  with  nothing  but  a  pilgrim's  staff 
in  their  hand^  wandered  far  and  wide  to  proclaim  ihe  tidings  of 
mercy.   Their  work  of  faith  and  love  everywhere  was  attended  with 
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8  sncceBs  that  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  preacher.  In  an 
incredibly  short  period  of  time,  every  race  and  tribe  between  the 
parched,  dismal  plains  of  the  Sondan,  and  the  picturesque  mountain 
fastnesses  of  Gurague,  had  avowed  a  kind  of  indefinite  allegiance  to 
the  sway  of  the  Eedeemer.  This  rapid  diffusion  of  Christianily, 
through  Abyssinia  Proper,  and  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire, 
presented  a  phenomenon  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
Unfortunately,  the  zeal  of  the  Missionaries  was  not  tempered  with 
an  enlightened  and  experimental  knowledge  of  the  truths  which  they 
toiled  to  promulgate;  and  this  defect,  combined  with  external 
pressure  from  MfJiommedan  and  heathen  assailants,  rendered  the 
Christianity  of  those  important  regions  so  transitory  and  OTanes- 
cent. 

An  unanticipated  event  almost  entirely  eclipsed  the  Jewish  wiles 
and  Pagan  absurdities,  which  from  the  first  introduction  of  the 
Gospel  had  been  permitted  to  obscure  the  beauty  and  simplicity 
of  the  Christian  belief.  The  celebrated  Council  of  Chalcedon  in 
the  year  451,  which  reft  into  hostile  camps  the  Eastern  Church* 
utterly  alienated  from  all  better  influences  the  newly  established 
Church  of  Africa.  United  to  the  See  of  St.  Mark  by  the  ties  of 
gratitude  and  spiritual  affection,  the  proud  highlander  thought 
himself  bound  to  espouse  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  Alexandmn 
Patriarch.  To  give  an  ocular  demonstration  of  their  attachment 
to  the  successor  of  the  Apostle,  the  Primate,  who  has,  ever  since 
Fromentius,  been  a  native  of  Egypt,  convoked  a  general  assembly 
of  the  Church.  In  this  Congress,  tlie  Council  was  denounced,  its 
adherents  excommunicated,  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Monophosites 
proclaimed  the  true  and  orthodox  faith. 

Error,  if  not  nipped  in  the  bud,  generally  becomes  diffusive  and 
dangerous  to  the  welfisire  of  the  Church.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  Eutychean  heresy.  The  Abyssinian  divines,  like  thousands 
in  other  lands,  had  little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  tilie  abstruse  doc- 
trines that  had  provoked  so  much  strife  and  discord  in  the  East, 
but,  prompted  by  a  sense  of  honour  and  a  love  of  controversy,  they 
plunged  with  all  the  passions  of  fiery  partisans  into  the  troubled 
sea  of  theological  polemics.  Not  satisfied  with  the  most  silly 
effusions  in  which  their  Monophosite  belief  led  them  to  indulge, 
their  fancy  took  a  higher  flight,  and  in  a  most  outrageous  style  they 
speculated  on  the  origin  of  evil,  the  nature  of  angels,  and  the 
mysterious  subject  of  Uie  Incarnation. 

The  sword  of  Islam,  which  had  extinguished  the  fires  of  the 
Magi  in  Persia,  broken  the  power  of  the  Himyaric  kings  in  Yemen, 
and  extirpated  Sabeanism  in  the  Peninsula  of  Arabia,  also  sought 
to  sweep  the  Cross  from  the  Alpine  heights  of  Africa.  Nursed  in 
war,  and  expert  in  the  use  of  the  lance,  the  whole  country  bravely 
united  in  defence  of  their  religion  and  home  against  the  ruthless 
destroyer.  Many  a  smiling  province,  between  Nubia  in  the  north 
and  Enerea  in  the  south,  where  some  of  the  tribes  still  retain 
Christian  names,  and  observe  Christian  festivals,  succumbed  to 
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the  Bword  of  the  fanatic  Moslem,  and  the  no  'less  sanguinary 
inroads  of  the  merciless  heathen ;  but  the  martial  mountaineers 
of  Abyssinia  arrested  the  conqueror's  proud  progress,  and  main- 
tained inviolate  the  national  belief. 

The  Church  was  saved,  but  not  purified.  Spiritual  life,  which  had 
been  long  languishing,  was  by  the  turmoil  of  a  formidable  war  com- 
pletely extinguished,  till  the  higher  principles  of  the  Gospel  were 
abandoned ;  and,  instead  of  faith  and  holiness,  men  hoped  to  gain 
heaven  by  tlie  building  of  a  Church,  the  gift  of  a  hundred  beeves  to 
a  Convent,  and  the  performance  of  a  few  mechanical  and  unedifying 
ceremonies.  Fasts  and  penances,  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  and 
the  intercession  of  Saints,  together  with  the  practice  of  Circum- 
cision, the  observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  all  the  Mosaic 
restrictions,  as  to  clean  and  unclean  animals,  became  then,  and 
daring  succeeding  centuries,  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
A  beggar  in  the  street  would  in  vain  solicit  charity  in  the  name  of 
the  Saviour ;  but  let  him  pronounce  the  magical  word,  *'  Misram,** 
and  a  humble  apology  or  proper  pittance  will  be  iJlie  response. 
To  adore  an  image  is  considered  a  great  ofience,  but  to  feill  down 
before  a  coarse  daub  of  the  Tabot  (a  piece  of  wood,  an  imaginaiy 
representation  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant),  is  the  highest  act  of 
Christian  worship.  Fasts  for  nearly  nine  months  out  of  twelve  are 
most  rigorously  observed,  and  the  wretch  who  riots  in  every 
shameM  vice  will  shrink  with  horror  from  the  man  who  tastes 
meat  during  the  interdicted  seasons.  Vice  and  immorality  are 
even  regulated  by  a  peculiar  ecclesiastical  code,  and  a  conscientious 
sinner  will  not  hesitate  to  consult  his  Spiritual  adviser  as  to  the 
day  and  hour  when  he  may  with  impunity  break  a  Divine  com- 
mand. 

The  evils  which  a£3icted  the  Church  might  have  been  easily 
checked;  for  men  of  tolerable  energy,  consistent  piety,  and  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  would  have  been  quite  enough 
to  accomplish  this  glorious  task.  There  was,  however,  no  one 
capable  or  willing  to  undertake  the  work.  Some  devout  men 
the  country  possessed.  Shoa,  Godjam,  and  also  Amhara,  could 
boast  of  Monks  and  Priests,  who  evidently  led  a  life  of  great 
austerity  and  mortification.  Their  piety,  however,  wasted  itself 
on  the  desert  air,  far,  far  away  from  the  abodes  of  men. 
In  the  absence  of  native  reformers,  the  prospects  of  the  Church 
clustered,  to  some  extent,  around  the  Aboon  or  Primate.  This 
distinguished  dignitary  enjoyed  a  union  of  wealth,  power,  and 
influence.  He  needed  only  to  have  taught  the  Word  of  God,  and 
despised  the  bluster  and  opposition  of  an  ignorant  hierarchy ;  and 
the  people,  who  have  always  been  devoutly  disposed,  would  cheer- 
folly  have  given  him  their  countenance  and  support. 

The  successoi^  of  Fromentius  were,  however,  not  men  of  that 
stamp.  Despatched  at  an  early  age  to  their  distant  charge, 
unacquainted  with  the  duties  of  a  Bishop,  and  strangers  to  Uie 
very  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  which  they  pretended  to  guard,  these 
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foreign  shepherds  willingly  condoned  every  sin,  and  dosed  thair 
eyes  to  every  excess,  so  long  as  they  were  not  disturbed  in  tlieir 
indolent  repose,  or  injured  in  their  vast  revennes.  Their  principal 
work  then,  as  in  the  present  day,  consisted  in  consecrating  the 
Tabot,  in  blessing  male  children,  in  confirming  boys,  and  in 
ordaining  candidate^  for  the  Ministry. 

The  mode  of  conferring  orders  in  Abyssinia  differs  materially 
from  that  in  all  other  Churches.  On  tiie  day  appointed,  eariy 
in  the  morning,  ihe  Primate,  in  fall  canonicals,  repairs  to  Um 
court  of  the  episcopal  residence,  or  an  open  space  close  to  a  ehnn^ 
The  candidates,  who  are  anxiously  waiting  to  behold  this  Tenerable 
Aboon,  after  a  most  cringing  salutation,  are  ranged  in  regular 
files,  before  the  chair  of  St.  Mark.  Few,  if  any,  questions  are 
ever  asked ;  the  aspirants  for  the  sacred  office  of  the  Ministry,  who 
in  a  discordant  and  devotionless  manner  repeat  a  few  prayers  in  the 
sacred  language,  which  they  have  acquired  by  rote,  hand  to  the 
steward  of  the  Primate  two  salts,  equal,  in  times  of  peace,  to 
four  pence,  and  then,  instead  of  the  imposition  of  hands,  receive 
the  Aboon's  consecrating  breath. 

Deacons  are  ordained  in  childhood.  Their  duties,  which  are 
almost  restricted  to  the  baking  of  the  Sacramental  cakes,  and  the 
waving  of  incense  during  worship,  terminate  with  the  riper  age 
of  twelve  or  thirteen.  They  are,  however,  not  debarred  from  the 
Priestly  office,  to  which  they  can  be  ordained  when  they  reach 
manhood;  and  their  moral  character  is  presumed  to  be  above 
suspicion.  A  Priest  is  allowed  to  marry,  but,  on  the  death  of  his 
wife,  he  cannot  contract  a  second  aUiance.  The  Archbishop  enjoys 
no  such  privilege. 

The  Church  of  Abyssinia,  though  lifeless  and  inanimate,  is  not 
destitute  of  the  essential  elements  that  constitute  the  basis  of 
spirijiual  vigour  and  Christian  usefulness.  She  has  the  Scriptures, 
administers  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
(the  latter  not  according  to  the  Bomiah,  but  Greek  ritual),  staictly 
observes  the  .Sunday  as  a  day  of  sacred  rest,  and  devoutly  main- 
tains, as  the  foundation  of  her  beUef,  an  unfeigned  faith  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity. .  All  that  she  requires  is  that  the  vivifying 
breath  of  the  Spirit  should  apply  the  truths  she  possesses  to  the 
heart  and  affections,  and,  if  Uiat  is  effected,  she  will  emerge  firom 
beneath  the  crushing  influence  of  centuries  of  superstition,  and,  in 
the  overflowing  plenitude  of  her  renewed  love,  exhibit  an  activity 
and  devotion  that  will  make  her,  what  her  geographical  position 
intended  her  to  be,  a  focus  of  blessing,  and  a  centre  of  civilization, 
to  the  whole  continent  of  Africa. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  Bey.  F.  S.  Mat  spoke  as  follows : — In  addition  to  those  sections  of  Eastern 
Christendom  which  have  been  treated  of  in  the  Papers  we  have  now  heard  read, 
two  more  remain  which  deserve  a  share  of  our  attention  and  sympathy  —  the 
Armenian  Church,  and  the  ChrUtians  of  St.  Thomas,  or  the  Ancient  Church  of 
India,  Of  these  two  oommnnities  I  propose  to  offer  a  slight  sketch,  though  I 
cannot  but  regret  that  Mr.  Malan  has  been  unable  to  read  the  paper  which  we 
looked  for  from  him  on  the  former  of  ihem. 

1.  The  Armenian  Church  is  important  as  bemg  the  Eastern  Commnnion  next 
in  numbers  and  wealth  to  the  Greek,  and  is  interesting  to  us  as  a  Church  which 
has  preserved  a  national  status  and  character  in  spite  of  repeated  partitions  of  its 
ancestral  territory,  which  remind  us  of  those  of  Poland.     The  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  land  of  Ararat  is  a  subject  involved  in  obscurity,  though 
probably  Thaddieus,  that  one  of  the  Seventy  whom  the  Apostie  Thomas  is  said  to 
have  sent  to  Abgar,  King  of  Edessa,  may  have  first  brought  the  Gbspel  thither. 
But  with  the  fourth  century^  we  come  to  more  historical  times.    At  that  epoch 
there  was  room  for  a  new  Apostleship  and  a  man  for  the  work — Gregory  the 
Enlightener,  a  Parthian  convert  of  noble,  if  not  of  royal  descent,  who  learnt  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  in  the  schools  of  OsBsarea,  and  added  the  ornaments  of  human 
learning  taught  in  those  of  Athens.    He  purged  the  popular  worship,  but  retained 
the  sacerdotal  order.  The  spots  which  had  been  the  centres  of  a  sincere  though  erring 
veneration  were  hallowed  still  to  a  holier  name.    The  mother  church  of  Armenia 
was  built  on  the  exact  site  on  which  a  statue  of  Hercules  had  formerly  stood.    The 
impulse  thus  given  to  learning  in  the  fourth,  produced  effects  in  the  fifth  century, 
Through  the  former  period  the  written  language  of  the  Armenians  was  foreign, 
Greek  or  Syriac ;  in  the  latter  they  had  a  written  language  of  their  own.    The 
Armenian  alphabet  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Misrob  in  a.  n.  406.    The 
Bible  was  translated  from  the  Greek  into  the  Armenian  in  the  same  century.    It  is 
the  oldest  book  extant  in  Armenian.    While  the  Church  was  thus  gathering  strength 
within,  she  was  exposed  to  fearful  trials  from  without.    Armenia  was  then  subject 
to  the  Persians,  whose  creed  was  that  of  Zoroaster.    Christianity  suffered  here  as 
fierce  persecution  from  M  agianism  as  elsewhere  from  idolatry.  It  had  next  to  struggle 
with  Mahommedanism.    Some  of  the  Khalifs,  however,  displayed  less  unkindness 
to  what  had  become  the  Armenian  national  Faith,  and  allowed  the  erection  of  a 
Christian  Armenian  Kingdom.    But  the  career  of  this  Kingdom  was  troublous; 
and  in  the  eleventh  century  the  incursions  of.  the  Turks  destroyed  it,  with  the 
exception  of  a  fragment  in  the  south-west,  where  Christian  royalty  still  lingered 
until  1875.    At  present,  as  I  need  not  remind  you,  Armenia  is  partitioned  between 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  Bussia.    In  the  Bussian  portion  stands  Echmiadzin,  the  See 
of  the  chief  Catholioos  or  Primate  of  the  Armenian  Church.    There  are  two  other 
Catholicoi — at  Sis  and  Aghtamar.    The  so-called  Armenian  Patriarch  at  Constan- 
tinople is  only  a  subordinate  prelate  through  whom  the  Turkish  Government 
commimicates  with  these  Catholicoi — ^it  being  a  rule  of  that  Government  that 
every  sect  of  rayahs,  or  non-Moslem  subjects,  must  have  a  representative  or 
responsible  head  at  the  capital.    There  is  also  a  titular  Armenian  Patriarch  at 
Jerusalem;  but  only  a  Catholicos  has  the  right  to  consecrate  a  Bishop.    The 
Armenian  Church  has  at  the  present  moment  from  forty-five  to  fifty  dioceses  in 
Turkey,  two  or  three  in  Persia  and  India,  and  six  in  Bussia.    Besides  Bishops 
presiding  over  dioceses,  there  are  Ohorepisoopi  or  Coadjutors,  and  Bishops  living  in 
convents  with   no  episcopal   jurisdiction.      They   are  always  taken   from  tl 
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Vaiiab^ds  or  Monks,  and  are  of  course  unmarried.  The  Priests  are  divided  into 
Parish  Priests  and  Choir  Priests ;  the  latter  are  Vartab^ds,  a  name  whioh  mgniiina 
dootor  or  teacher,  the  office  of  preaching  being  chiefly  confined  to  this  class.  The 
Parish  Priest  is  chosen  by  the  people,  who  pay  to  the  Bishop  his  ordination  fees. 
The  statutable  age  is  twenty-five :  by  dispensation,  a  person  may  be  ordainad 
Priest  earlier.  He  must — ^apon  this  point  great  stress  is  laid — ^be  mairied  befora 
ordination ;  and  if  a  Priest  lose  his  wife,  he  is  at  once  to  retire  to  a  convent, 
where  he  is  eligible  to  the  higher  offices,  and  may  be  Bishop,  Patriarch,  or 
Catholicos.  The  stipend  of  a  Priest  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  snrplioe  lees ; 
occasionally  an  alms-box  is  found,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  applied  to  his 
support ;  and  in  a  few  places  he  receives  something  like  tithe  or  first-fmitB,  in  the 
shape  of  grain,  from  his  flock.  With  regard  to  the  worship  of  the  Armenian 
Ohurch,  it  may  be  generally  said  that,  though  distinct,  its  type  resembles  that  d 
the  Greeks.  It  has  similar  excellences,  similar  corruptions.  In  their  Liturgy  of 
the  Eucharist,  it  may  be  observed,  however,  that,  unlike  that  of  the  Greeks,  the 
wine  Ib  not  mixed  with  water;  and  that  the  Creed  which  is  redted,  though 
substantially  the  same,  is  not  a  mere  Armenian  version  of  that  set  forth  at  Nicsa 
and  Constantinople.*  Education  is  not  neglected  by  the  Armenian  Church.  In  the 
cities  where  Armenian  families  are  numerous,  there  are  schools  well  supported, 
with  respectable  teachers ;  while  in  the  villages  where  they  are  few  and  poor,  the 
dafidenoy  is  in  part  made  up  by  the  parish  priests.  The  school-house  genorally 
stands  in  the  same  area  as  the  church ;  the  pupils  are  taught  to  chant  prayers, 
and  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  are  in  constant  use.  If  to  these  features 
of  the  Armenians  we  add  that  they  are  distinguished  for  great  commercial  indostiy 
and  thrift,  that  the  rich  are  charitably  disposed  to  the  poor,  and  that  in  all  dasses 
there  prevails  much  purity  of  family  life,  we  have  said  enough  to  make  ns  ask 
with  interest,  whether  it  Ib  not  desirable  to  establish  intercommunion,  or  at  least 
some  friendly  intercourse,  with  this  venerable  Church.  If  interoommumon  with 
the  Greek  Church  is  desired,  why  not  also  with  the  Armenian  ?  It  was  fit  that  the 
Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  and  the  General  Convention  of  the 
United  States  of  America  should  first  approach  the  subject  of  the  Greek  Ghurch ; 
but  the  movement  should  go  on  to  the  case  of  the  Armenian  Church.  The  Greek 
Church,  indeed,  dlaims  exclusively  the  title  of  the  **  Eastern  Orthodox  Chnroh," 
and  with  us  receives  the  first  six  General  Councils — ^the  Undisputed  Counoils,  as 
the  Lambeth  Conference  termed  them ;  whereas  the  Armenian  Church,  instead  of 
receiving  the  fourth  of  those  Counoils,  solemnly  rejected  it,  at  a  National  Synod 
subsequently  held ;  and  hence  the  Cbreeks  and  Armenians  are  not  in  communion 
now.  But  if  we  look  into  the  matter,  we  shall  find  cause  for  thinking  that  the 
Armenians,  though  they  refused  to  join  in  the  Chalcedonian  decrees,  axe  not 
committed  to  any  heresy  respecting  the  Incarnation.  That  refusal  is  now  generally 
ascribed  to  a  mere  misunderstanding  of  the  terms  Nature  and  Person,  as  translated 
from  the  Greek  into  their  own  less  philosophical  tongue.  That  at  the  preeent  day 
they  are  in  reality  orthodox  on  the  Incarnation,  has  been  put  by  Dr.  Neale  and 
others,t  I  think,  beyond  a  doubt ;  and,  accordingly,  their  re-union  with  the  Greek 
Church  is  ardentiy  advocated  by  Gregory,  the  present  Greek  Metropolitan  of  Chios, 
that  eminent  and  enlightened  prelate,  whose  sentiments  of  kindness  towards 
ourselves  also  have  been  made  known  by  Mr.  Williams.  That  the  Armenian 
Church  has  its  corruptions,  I  have  avowed ;  but  its  Bishops  themselves  have 
admitted  the  fact,  in  a  Synod  held  a  few  years  ago,  and  a  reforming  movement 
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within  the  Ohnroh  is  threatening  even  to  break  it  in  twain.  One  leader  in  this 
movement  (Kakherdeteh,  Metropolitan  of  Aintab,)  has  been  compelled  by  pereo' 
eation  to  flee  to  the  Anglican  Biahop  at  Jerusalem,  with  whom  he  has  entered  into 
eommnnion,  and  he  may  find  it  impossible  to  regain  his  rightful  See»  which  he 
still  daims.  It  oonld  not  be  sufficiently  regretted  if  this  incident  resulted  in  a 
greater  estrangement  between  the  Armenians  and  onrseltes.  Bat  if  a  portion  of 
the  Armenian  Episcopate  introduce  refonns  into  their  worship,  and  another 
portion  refose  to  concur,  and  thereupon  a  disruption  of  the  Armenian  Ohuroh 
ensue,  could  the  blame  of  such  consequence  be  fairly  laid  upon  us  ?  Our  utmost 
care,  however,  ought  to  be  taken  to  guide  the  reforming  movement  in  the  Armenian 
Church,  with  counsels  of  patience  and  moderation,  and  to  bring  out  the  essential 
difference  between  the  *'  policy  *'  of  the  English  Ghurdh  and  that  of  the  Bomanists 
and  the  ultra-Protestants,  each  of  which  extremes  concurs  in  wantonly  seeking 
to  disintegrate  and  revolutionise  every  ancient  Church  in -the  East. 

2.  Time  presses,  and  I  pass  on  at  once  to  the  second  community  I  promised  to 
notice — ^the  ChrUHant  of  Si.  Thomas,  or  the  AncUfU  Church  of  India.  "When,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  tiie  Portuguese  landed  in  Bialabar,  they  found  a  Church 
claimiTig  St.  Thomas  for  its  Apostolic  originator,  and  numbering  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  souls.  An  instance  of  communication  betweeu  this  Church  and  our 
own  had  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Alfred,  who  sent  Swithhelm,  Bishop  of 
Sherborne,  "to  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas,"  says  the  chronicler  Huntingdon, 
**  according  to  a  vow  he  had  made  when  an  army  of  Danes  was  wintering  in 
London."*  But  at  that  time,  as  also  when  the  Portuguese  entered  India,  most  of 
the  Indian  Christians  formed  a  part  of  the  so-called  '*  Nestorian  "  communion ; 
and  their  Metropolitan,  at  Augafnala,  was  dependent  on  the  Assyrian  Catholicos. 
Scarcely  had  the  Portuguese  arrived  when  they  began  a  series  of  the  most  zealous 
and  unserupulous  measures,  in  order  to  reduce  the  native  Christianity  to  sub- 
mission to  Borne.  The  narrative  of  these  measures,  as  given  by  Qeddes,  or  1^ 
Buchanan,  or  most  recently  by  Howard,  brings  out  vividly  the  unprimitive 
character  of  such  points  as  the  Papal  suprema^,  image-worship,  and  half-Com- 
mmuon — practices  and  tenets  to  which  those  Christians  of  India  were  utter 
strangers ;  and  it  shows  most  impressively  to  what  horrible  lengths  the  genius  of 
Popery  can  impel  men.  These  measures  seemed  to  have  gained  a  complete 
triumph  at  the  ^ynod  of  Diamper,  under  Menezes,  Portuguese  Archbishop  of  Qoa, 
in  1599,  when  Nestorianism  was  anathematised,  and  Bomanism  adopted  in  its 
stead.  But,  though  cast  down,  the  spirit  of  the  National  Church  was  not  destroyed, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  native  Christians  revolted  from  Bome,  and  renewed 
their  connection  with  Assyria  again  and  again.  Into  the  details  of  this  contest, 
however,  I  cannot  enter  now,  and  it  is  the  less  necessary  on  account  of  the  curious 
oireumstance  that  that  portion  of  the  Native  Church  which  has  regained  its  inde- 
pendence has  repudiated  Nestorianism  as  well  as  Popery,  and  entered  into 
communion  with  a  third  and  distinct  body,  usually  known  as  the  Jacobites. 
Christians  of  this  last  denomination  had  always  existed  in  India,  but  they  had 
previously  been  an  insignificant  minority.  Now,  however,  their  numbers  have  been 
swelled  by  many  descendants  of  those  who  were  once  their  opponents.  The  rest, 
who  remain,  though  uneasily,  in  the  obedience  of  Borne,  have  been  permitted  to 
preserve  most  ol  their  old  ritual  and  discipline.  Under  their  Metropolitan  of 
Cranganore,  and  Bishop  of  Verapoli,  they  possess  about  four  hundred  priests, 
and  are  reckoned  at  a  quarter  of  a  millioii.  It  is  probable  in  the  highest  degree 
that  this  ez-Nestoiian  community  will  make  another  and  somessfnl  effort  to  throw 

*  TlM  •urllest  montloa  it  in  tbn  Saxon  Oturaniole;  tbe  tallest,  in  lUlmatboiy't  Annals. 
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off  Uw  Boman  yoke,  and  ratmn  to  its  old  oonneotion  with  Aflsyria,  on  ofor  fai^nmr- 
abla  response  to  the  applioation  from  thenee  to  omaelTeB,  mentioned  in  the  paper  of 
Mr.  Badger.  I  affirm  this  on  what  I  belieye  to  be  good  gromids,  and  the  adTsntage 
of  such  a  result  onght  to  be  an  additional  reoommendation  of  the  Assyrian  appesl 
about  to  be  addressed  to  os  by  Episcopal  authority.    Bat  I  must  eonfine  myself  to 
the  de  facto  Independent  Native  Ghnroh,  whioh  is  Jacobite.    It  nnmbers  some 
hmidred  and  eighty  thousand,  in  Travanoore,  Cochin,  and  Calicut ;  and  the  Clergy  of 
its  one  hundred  and  five  churches  are  under  a  Metropolitan  and  a  Sufbngan, 
both  sent  from  the  spiritual  chief  of  that  community,  who,  residing  at  Mardin  in 
Mesopotamia,  contests  with  the  Greeks  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  Antioeh.    13ie 
ritual  and  distipline  of  the  Jacobites  bear  so  strong  a  family  likeness  to  thoee  of 
other  Eastern  Churches  that  I  refrain  from  dweUing  on  them ;  but  I  must  explain 
how  these  Christians  came  to  form  a  separate  community,  and  submit  reasons  %at 
deeming  them  to  be,  although  schismatics,  yet  not  heretics.    The  ancestors  of 
these  Jacobites,  like  the  Armenian  Church,  refused  to  admit  the  CouncQ  of 
Chalcedon.    They  withdrew  from  the  communion  of  the  legitimate  Episcopate  in 
the  Byzantine  Empire ;  and  Bishops  of  their  own  party,  deposed  and  in  prison, 
secretly  consecrated  one  Jacob-Bar-Addai  (650),  from  whom  are  deriyed  both  thdr 
name  and  their  Apostolical  succession.    (Thus  their  succession,  in  being  traced 
through  a  single  Bishop,  resembles  that  of  the  Churches  of  Sweden  and  HoUand.) 
Under  the  chief  of  their  hierarchy,  their  titular  Patriarch  of  Antioeh,  they  once  wen 
the  majority  of  the  Christian  population  over  a  large  territory.  But  though  they  aie 
still  owned  as  the  legitimate  Church  of  Syria  by  the  other  opponents  to  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon — i.  «.,  the  Copts  and  Abyssinians,  and  to  some  degree,  at  least,  the 
Armenians— they  haye  gradually  been  brought  to  a  low  ebb,  in  extent  and  numbers, 
as  well  as  wealth  and  learning,  by  the  proselytising  efforts,  first  of  the  Moham- 
medans, and  then,  and  yet  more,  of  the  Bomanists.    At  present  the  Jaoobitei 
proper  are  to  be  met  with  chiefly  in  Mesopotamia  alone,  especially  about  Mosul 
and  Mardin.    There  are  a  few  families  in  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,  and  Jerusalem. 
Exdusiye  of  those  in  India,  their  whole  number  does  not  probably  exceed  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.    Large  portions  of  their  original  body  haye  from  time 
to  time  submitted  to  Borne.    Of  their  Patriarchs,  the  first  did  so  in  1552.    Other 
submissions  followed;  and,   though  many  again  reyolted,  the  number  of  the 
Maklubin,  or  9ubverted^  now  far  exceeds  that  of  the  $tedf(ut  Jacobites.    In  India 
the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  belonging  to  this  community  haye  been  an  object  of 
interest  to  omrselyes,  especially  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  account 
of  his  visit  to  them.    Bishop  Heber  admitted  one  of  their  Metropolitans  to  com- 
munion.   The  Church  Missionary  Society  commenced  a  mission  to  them,  iniiidh 
was  intended  to  promote,  in  a  friendly  way,  the  education  of  their  clergy,  and 
their  general  purification.    This  mission  was  invited  by  the  ancient  Church,  and 
began  most  auspiciously,  but  unfortunately  its  agents  behaved  with  more  zeal  than 
discretion.   If  the  native  Church  had  gone  to  one  extreme,  they  went  to  the  other; 
thus,  for  instance,  whereas  they  found  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  without  the 
people  eommxmicating,  they  contented  themselves  with  celebrating  but  four  times 
a  year;  and  they  showed  their  own  doctrinal  unsoundness  by  translating  and 
preaching  upon  the  Catechism  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.    I  have  no  wish  to 
dwell  upon  this  unhappy  passage  in  the  histoiy  of  our  relations  with  the  Christians 
of  St.  Thomas ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  College  at  Cottayam,  where  the  native 
dergy  were  to  be  trained  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  has  been  given  up  to 
the  old  Church,  and  that  another  has  been  built  for  the  education  of  a  olergy  who 
deem  it  part  of  their  duty  to  proselytise  from  that  Church.    The  hostile  feeling, 
however,  has,  I  am  glad  to  say,  abated  of  late,  and  the  Native  Church  has  sponia- 
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neoQflly  oommenced  aoine  measnies  of  internal  reformation.  The  qnestion  of  onr 
reUtioDA-Hioittd  and  pocuible—witb  this  Native  Qhnrch  of  India  Beema  to  me  one 
of  the  nearest  and  most  praotieaL  It  is  in  any  oaee  a  sonrowfnl  sight  to  see 
something  like  the  old  estrangement  between  the  British  and  Canterbnxy  Comma- 
nions  here  reflected  in  that  between  the  St.  Thomas  and  Canterbury  Commtmions 
in  India.  I  think  that  mneh  of  the  oomplaints  brought  against  those  Christians 
will  prove  on  enquiry  to  be  groimdless ;  and  in  particular  that  their  alleged  heresy 
as  Jacobites  is  verbal  merely,  and  not  reaL  I  have  already  published  a  simmiaiy 
of  my  reasons  for  thus  thinking.  Here,  I  may  refer  to  what  is  said  of  the  Jacobites 
by  Dean  Field,  who,  after  historioally  shewing  the  origin  of  their  difference  from 
the  rest  of  Christendom,  makes  it  appear  **  that  in  respect  of  this  difference  they 
are  not  heretics.'*  Though  the  Jacobites  do  not  receive  the  ComicU  of  Chalcedon, 
they,  like  it,  condemn  Eutyohes  as  a  heretic.  They  acquit  Dioscoros,  whom  that 
Council  condemned ;  bat  Dioscoros  was  condemned  by  it,  not  for  heresy,  bat  for 
«<oontamaoy,  and  other  sinister,  violent,  and  disordered  proceedings.*'  They 
accept  the  confession  of  Asdepiades,  which  that  Council  rejected ;  but  it  rejected  it 
not  "  as  ill,  but  as  imperfect.**  Now,  supposing  these  statements  to  be  correct,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Jacobites,  in  rejecting  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  because  of  its 
semtenoe  on  Dioscoms,  may  be  paralleled  with  those  well-known  Churches  in  the 
West  which  long  rejected  the  next  General  Council — the  second  at  Constantinople 
— because  of  its  condemning  **  The  Three  Chapters.**  As  Field  points  out,  the 
woid  nature  is  taken  by  the  Jacobites  in  a  different  sense  from  that  to  which  the 
Ghalcedonian  definition  restricted  it ;  and  it  is  on  this  ground  that  the  late  Dr. 
Neale  contended  for  the  substantial  orthodoxy  of  the  Armenians  also.  The  French 
Boman  Catholic  Dictionary  of  Migne  concurs  in  this  favourable  interpretation, 
saying  that  the  Jacobites,  who  **  would  die  sooner  than  receive  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon,** yet  "  have  not  a  faith  different  from  that  which  this  Council  proposes.*' 

8.  I  have  tiius  spoken  of  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  intercommunion  with 
the  Armenians,  and  also  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  from  a  profound  conviction 
of  the  duty  and  desirableness  of  promoting  throughout  the  world  the  restoration 
of  Catholic  Unity,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  also  because,  in  great  tracts  of 
tiie  Asiatic  continent,  unbelievers  would  hereby  be  most  easily  won  to  the  Faith  of 
Christ.  To  the  appeal  for  the  so-called  Nestorians,  moreover,  I,  for  the  same  cause, 
advocate  a  friendly  response ;  and  I  hold  that  with  them,  too,  intercommxmion 
oould  (and  probably  with  greater  ease)  be  effected.  In  their  Synod  of  Seleucia, 
▲.  D.  499,  they  defined  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  in  the  following  words :  One 
Person,  Two  Hypostases,  Two  Natures.  This  differs  from  the  definition  of 
Ephesus,  which  we  receive,  in  the  statement  that  there  are  Two  Hypostases ;  in 
the  other  respects  it  agrees.  But  the  word  Hypostasis  itself  had  of  old  two  different 
meanings — sometimes  co-extensive  with  the  word  Nature,  sometimes  with  the 
word  Person.*  Hence  St.  AthanasiuB,  with  the  Synod  of  Alexandria,  declared  that 
no  real  difference  existed  between  those  who  spoke  of  One  Hypostasis  in  the 
Blessed  Trinity,  and  those  who  spoke  of  Three, ^  In  like  manner,  what  hinders  us 
from  interpreting  the  term  as  used  at  Seleucia  of  the  Incarnation,  in  a  sense  con- 
sistent with  orthodoxy  ?  Let  hypostasis^  or  rather  its  Syriac  equivalent  aknvma^ 
bear  only  the  same  meaning  there  that  its  Latin  counterpart  substantia  bears  in  the 
letter  of  St.  Leo  to  Flavian — that  document  of  such  unimpeachable  authority, 
where  we  read,  **  Salv&  proprietate  utriusque  natures  et  substantia  et  in  unum 
eoennte  personam.**    Thus  interpreting  that  Council  of  Seleucia,  let  as  invite  the 

*  See  Newm*n'i  ^ri<MM,  ehan.  v.,  seot.  S. 
t  Tliftt  la  the  anatlMma  of  the  Kieene  Conaau  ttaelf.  vwiaram^  »  o&^ik,  hss  been.  I  tUnk, 
eoneldeHrely  ihewa,  and  by  no  one  better  than  I>v.  S4winMi»i]»  hi^  JHmwtniimmm  tifimm 
hsMim, 
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ABsyrian  Ghnioh  to  meet  anew,  and  reaffirm  her  aooeptanoe  of  the  Oatholio  Greed, 
as  set  forth  at  Nie»a  and  Constantinople,  and  as  expouided  in  Uie  writings  of 
Athanasins  and  all  other  aneient  orthodox  Fathers.  That,  I  am  assured,  they  win 
most  readily  consent  to  do.  MoreoTer,  they  would  not  refuse  to  adopt  the  four 
adTerbs  I7  whioh  the  manner  of  the  Inoamation  was  deflned  by  the  GoanoQ  of 
Ohalcedon  — viz.,  "truly."  "completely,"  "indiTiaibly."  " unoonfusedly,"  —  for 
those  adverbs  have  already  been  used  repeatedly  by  their  own  divines.  Little  more 
would  be  then  needed,  I  tiiink,  on  PrimitlYe  principles,  for  establishing  our  inter- 
communion with  this  venerable  Church  of  Assyria.  If  they  should  still  dedineto 
style  the  Blessed  Virgin  B€or6K0£,  that  ought  no  more  to  constitute  a  hindnnee 
than  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem's  refusal  to  say  6/ioovo-ior  in  the  Creed  was  a  hindwMifle 
to  his  communion  with  St.  Athanasius. 

4.  Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  better  rdatioiis 
between  ourselves  and  some  of  the  most  venerable  Churches  on  the  earth.  But  in 
the  meanwhile,  I  would  add,  we  have  a  duty  to  the  Bast— to  the  unbelievers  there 
—which  must  not  wait.  Well  would  it  be  if— as  the  late  Mr.  Eeble  suggested  in  a 
letter  I  have  in  my  possession — ^we  sought  and  obtained  from,  at  any  rate,  the 
Greek  Communion  that  same  kind  of  permission  to  convert  the  Moslem  which  a 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  gave  once  to  the  Moravians.*  But  if  that  were 
refused,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  go  on  with  Missionaiy  work  there.  For  happi^ 
the  ancient  Canons  have  expressly  provided  that  where  a  Bishop  ne^eete  to 
convert  the  unbelievers  within  the  bounds  of  his  diocese,  it  shall  be  lawful,  afker 
six  months'  warning,  for  another  Bishop  to  attempt  the  neglected  work,  and  keep 
the  proselytes  he  shall  gain  under  his  own  rule.  Such  Canons  as  I  refer  to  are 
dted  from  Thomassin,  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Pussy's  sennon  on  **  The  Ohnrab 


*  This  permission  was  given  by  Neopbytos,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  1740,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Patriarchs  of  Alezaodna,  Antioch,  and  Jemaalem,  and  other  memben 
of  the  Greek  hierarohv.  The  following  pasaages  are  the  mbstantial  part  of  it : — '*  Aa  to 
that  Communion  of  Moravians — called  Hennhutera — in  Morayia  and  Bohemim,  it  has 
been  satisfoctorily  aacertained  that  from  the  early  beginnings  of  their  Christianity  they 
had  spiritnal  goides  and  teachers  fh>m  the  Eastern  Chmndi ;  that  in  those  days  Uiey 
prospered  in  Christian  practice  and  doctrine ;  and  that,  the  Greeks  having  planted  tte 
seeds  of  our  Orthodox  Faith  in  their  country,  they  remained  established  in  this  fiuth, — 
so  far  as  Apostolic  teachings  and  vital  points  and  principles  in  doctrine  are  part  thereof,— 
until  the  present  day.  They  have,  indeed,  deviated  somewhat  ftx>m  our  ancient  Church  in 
certain  forms,  rites,  and  traditions,  which  deviation  ia  to  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  and  to  the  violence  and  persecution  of  enemies.  This  is  evident  from 
writings  which,  on  their  late  deputation,  we  received  at  their  hands  fh>m  that  worthy 
man  Arrid  Gradin,  wherein  their  history,  as  well  as  genuine  and  pure  Confession  of 
Doctrine,  are  clearly  set  forth.  We  therefore  fraternally  exhort  your  Reverences,  to  receive 
these,  when  they  come  amon^  you,  as  brethren  in  the  Faith,  and  to  lend  them  aid  to  your 
«tmoet  towards  the  restoration  of  our  holy  rehgion,  and  the  spread  of  the  Christian 
name.  Do  thia,  for  the  Apostles  teach  us  to  care  for  one  another,  and  in  what  manner 
tiie  Church  of  Christ  should  eamestlv  strive  for  unity  and  communion."  This  letter  is  to 
be  found  in  Acta  Fratrum  in  Anglidy  page  80,  and  in  BadingUelu  Sammlungt  K  iL, 
ss.  704 — ^707.  The  meaning  may  M>pear  obscure,  but  Gradin,  the  delente  of  the  two 
Moravian  Bishops  Nitschmaxm  and  Zinzendorf,  has  left  on  record  the  explanations  of  the 
Metropolitan  of  Dercon,  who  said,  "As  to  what  relates  to  the  conversion  of  the  nnbe- 
lievcTB,  we  durst  not  express  it  fbr  fear  of  the  Turks,  who  would  on  no  account  endure  it 
Should  the  Sultan  light  on  any  writing  wherein  we  sought  to  promote  the  conversion  of 
unbelievers,  he  would  arrest  us,  and  demand  what  we  had  to  do  with  those  people."  That 
Metropolitan  said  ftirther,  that  it  was  sufficient,  notwithstanding  all  differences  between  the 
Moravians  and  the  Greeks,  that  the  former  were  still  "  in  the  chief  points  at  one  with 
the  ancient  Eastern  Church."  The  whole  negotiation  was  occasioned  Dv  the  wish  of  the 
Moravians  to  begin  a  Mission  '*  among  the  Guebres  of  Persia,  and  other  Oriental 
operations."  See  the  lioraman^  a  ioumal  published  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  r6L  ix., 
no.  87  (especially.  For  my  aoquamtance  with  the  matter  I  am  indebted  to  Bishop  Coxa 
of  Weeieni  New  York,  a  prelate  who  has  been  very  conspicuous  in  advocating  the  elaime 
of  the  Moravians  upon  Anglican  sympathy. 
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the  OonTOiier  of  the  Heathen.**  *  In  thiB  ie  the  jiutifiefttion  of  the  operationB  of 
the  Moslem  Misaion  Soeiety,  nndertikken  to  aid  BQoh  a  work  and  in  snoh  a  spirit— 
operations  whieh  haye  never  heen  disfigured  like  those^  alas!  of  some  other 
English  organizations,  I7  efforts  to  win  over  members  of  the  Greek  Oommnnion 
to  our  own.  Efforts  like  those  are  a  sad  mistake :  the  leaven  should  not  be  taken 
oat  of  the  Inmp.  I  can  see,  however,  no  reason  why  we  should  not  invite  into  onr 
pale  converts  from  those  nnmerons  sdhisms  which  the  Pope  of  Bome,  or  any  other 
Western  innovator,  has  established  in  the  East. 

Bev.  Jambs  G.  Bbinb  (Rector  of  Charditock  AU  Sainti)  : — There  is  a  widely- 
spread  impression  that  the  Orthodox  or  Bossian  Ghnreh  is  a  commtmion,  possessing 
all  the  vioes  of  the  Boman  without  any  of  its  virtues.  How  mistaken  and 
nngenerons  this  idea  is,  I  now  profess  to  show,  by  a  brief  exposition  of  her 
doctrines,  gathered  by  personal  knowledge,  and  from  anthorised  Bossian  sources. 
To  begin,  then. — ^The  Orthodox  Ohnroh  claims  no  snprenuu^ ;  she  acknowledges 
no  centre  of  unity  bat  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Her  canon  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  is  the  same  as  onr  own ;  she  receives  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  per- 
fect source  of  faith.  She  accepts  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  Ecclesiastical 
Traditions,  as  explaining  and  confirming  the  faith,  but  she  does  not  confound  or 
equal  them  with  Holy  S<aipture.  She  holds,  however,  that  Tradition  has  a  con- 
current authority,  and  is  infallible  (and  this,  I  may  remark,  is  the  only  claim  to 
infallibility  she  makes),  being  the  universal  and  constant  witness  of  the  Church  on 
doctrinal  questions,  of  which  tradition  the  Episcopacy  are  the  living  protectors  and 
expositors.  She  holds  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  and  this  the 
gratuitous  act  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  she  declares  that  works  do  not  merit 
grace.  She  knows  no  Purgatozy  in  a  Boman  sense,  no  Indulgences,  no  Satisfac- 
tions, no  works  of  Supererogation,  or  transfer  of  merits.  She  exercises  no  com- 
polsory  auricular  confession,  at  least  she  does  not  make  of  it  a  formal  precept.  No 
meeeuary  penance  is  attached  to  her  absolution,  because  it  is  not  regarded  as 
strictly  a  satisfaction  to  God.  She  sets  up  no  Confessionals,  but  all  is  done  openly 
before  the  Church;  she  makes  no  inquizy  into  details,  and  has  no  system  of 
casuistry.  Her  secular  or  parochial  clergy  are  married.  The  Holy  Communion  is 
administered  in  both  kinds.  She  does  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception,  which  she  regards  as  a  deification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  So 
far  there  would  appear  littie  for  us  to  object  to ;  but  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that,  with  all  this,  there  exists  a  system  of  Ecclesiastical  opinions  and  practices 
running  coxmter  to  our  own,  and  which,  unless  greatly  modified,  must  prevent  any 
such  intercommunion  as  would  lead  us,  I  will  not  say,  to  an  acceptance  of  each 
other's  ordinances,  which  each  might  receive  in  his  own  sense,  but  to  an 
opening  of  an  interchange  of  Ministerial  duties.  And  now  to  notice  the 
main  of  these  difficulties.  I  pass  by  the  "Filioque**  question,  because,  how- 
ever true  the  doctrine  involved  in  it  may  be,  the  Christians  of  the  West  had  no 
right  to  insert  it  into  the  Ecumenical  Creed,  and  force  it  upon  the  acceptance  of 
the  East.  I  also  pass  by  the  question  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  because  when  we 
eome  to  explanations,  we  really  do  not  very  greatiy  differ.  But  holding,  as  I  have  said 
th^y  do,  an  Infallible  Tradition  of  an  undivided  Church,  we  find  that  this  leads 
them  to  accept  the  decisions  of  the  Church,  up  to  the  dose  of  the  eighth  century, 
in  other  words,  they  acknowledge  the  Second  Council  of  Nice  as  Ecumenical,  and 
that  Council  it  was  (so  long,  I  believe,  rejected  by  the  Galilean  Church)  which 
admitted  and  recommended  the  use  of  Icons.   The  Bussian  Church,  indeed,  strictly 

*  Thomutin  nyi,  **  Statoenint  Atrioa&a  ConeilU  iCcmc.  Afrit,  Can,  88.  88)  at  la  enwt 
Kodeilip  pleUsre  oajiullbet  EplBOOpot,  qui  earn  imitati  InoratiiB  eiaet  OatholioM,  et  trtonniiun 
paoiflee  obtlnoinet.  ConoeMenmt  otiam  Bplsoopli  qnibatlibet  ea  Eocleds  mam  reooUlgen  et 
oonaooiare  loca,  qu«  a  proprils  Eplsoopia,  ante  t1.  mensei  monitia,  negUgefentor  (MiUv,  i,  o. 
84)."— Vt*m  €t  Nova  Beeletim  DinsipUfM,  pan  L,  lib.  L,  oap.  Ilv. 
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distingouhes  theea  loom  from  idols  or  images  of  false  Oods,  and  daolarcs  that  thsj 
are  but  helps  in  remembtluioe  of  the  saints,  and  tokens  of  hononr  and  lore  for 
them,  a  lore  and  hononr  whidh  thns  really  mount  up  to  Him,  who  is  g^ozified  in 
them.  Nor  do  they  regard  the  nse  of  them  as  dejidet  bat  to  be  left  to  the  disoe- 
tlonal  exerolBe  of  the  f aithfol.  Still,  it  most  be  admitted,  that  the  inoenaing  of  and 
prostration  before  these  loons,  or  representations,  mostly  pictozial,  is  a  piaetiee, 
howeTor  defended,  that  most  be  most  painful  to  us.  In  the  Ijord's  Sapper,  she  holds 
that,  apon  the  InYocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  sobstanoes  of  Bread  and  Wme 
oease  to  exist,  save  in  appeazanee ;  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord  aie  tben 
there  in  a  spiritualized  state.  This  operation  she  tezms,  not  as  defining  the 
manner  of  the  change,  Transabstantiation.  The  Body  and  Blood  are  partaken  ol 
by  all,  to  blessing  or  to  jadgment ;  nor  would  she  speaf  of  that  which  remains 
over,  unpartaken  of,  as  the  **  oonseorated  elements."  I  would  here  add  that,  thon^ 
rejecting  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  she  professes  to  aid  those  souls  who  hare 
departed  in  faith,  without  having  had  time  to  bring  forth  fruits  worthy  of  repent- 
anoe,  by  prayers  offered  in  union  with  the  oblation  of  the  saorifioe,  and  by  worki 
of  mer^  done  in  faith  for  their  memory.  She  uses  the  Inyocation  of  Saints,  boft 
strictly  distiaguishes  this  exercise  of  inyocation  from  the  act  of  Praijfer;  nor 
does  die  regard  the  saints  as  in  any  proper  sense  mediators ;  indeed  the  Blessed 
Virgin  herself,  though  aboye  aU  created  beings,  is  no  meditatzix,  nor  may  direot 
prayer  be  offered  to  her ;  and  for  these  reasons,  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  worship 
her  in  faith  of  her  power  with  God,  in  hope  of  her  necessary  efficacy  in  media- 
tion, and  in  loye,  so  as  to  call  forth  a  direct  exercise  of  aotiye  affections  towards  her. 
I  may  add  to  these  points,  which  I  haye  not  conscioosly  oyer-  or  under-stated, 
thou^  I  am  aware,  in  common  practice,  they  may  partake  of,  more  or  less — that 
she  uses  U  form  of  Exorcism  in  Baptism ;  that  Confirmation  is  oontemporaneoos, 
being  the  anointing  of  the  newly-baptised,  which  she  regards  as  the  sign  and  seal 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  she  has  continued  the  ancient  practice  of  Unction  of 
the  sick,  and  the  use  of  Incense.  To  the  English  mind  there  would  be  also  a  want 
of  simplicity  about  her  services — too  much  of  symbolism  ;  and  especially,  I  may 
mention  this,  in  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  preparatory  Liturgy  or  intro- 
ductory part  of  the  service  for  the  Holy  Communion,  in  which  she  poortrays  the 
life  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  union  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Saints  in  Him. 
It  is  said,  too,  that  she  shows  no  vigorous  life,  no  power  of  adapting  herself  to 
modem  progrees.  To  the  former  charge  she  is  not  now  fairly  amenable,  bat  the 
latter  is  not  without  truth.  We  have  but  lately  heard  Bome  agsin  speak.  That 
hard  sister  says  tons.  Submit;  and  we  reply,  Never.  Activity,  proselytism,  life, 
Bome  has ;  but,  inheriting  triumphant  wrong  upon  a  self-asserted  daim  of  a  oon- 
tiniuJ  living  infallibility,  she  must,  by  the  necessity  of  her  false  position,  add 
wrong  to  wrong.  The  Orthodox  Ohuroh  has,  too,  her  infallibility  estopped 
by  the  division  of  East  and  West,  and  so,  fearful  of  leaving  her  seeming 
vantage  ground,  she  does  not  expand.  Oh,  <*  that  she  might  not  stay  long  in  the 
place  of  bringing  forth  of  children."  She  says  of  us,  and  says  it  with  some  truth, 
that  our  system  is  not  strong  enough,  our  language  not  precise  AnAngh^  our  teach- 
ing not  suf&oiently  formulated,  our  articles  and  services  capable  of  conflicting 
interpretations ;  more  particularly,  that  we  do  not  sufficiently  acknowledge  the 
aathority  of  Tradition,  or  of  the  Ecumenical  Oonncils ;  that  our  service  of  the 
Holy  Communion  needs  fresh  setting.  It  may  be  so — and  yet  we  AngiiftHTttt  gg^ 
**  nolumus  mutari" — to  her  and  to  Home.  The  Church  of  England,  AUimit^g  ^a  it 
does  no  infallible  present,  and  resting  on  no  human  infallible  past,  bat  only  on 
the  Word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever,  may  appear  but  an  iucKifaia 
Ti£,  a  mere  sort  of  a  Ohuroh  AorrciorcK^,  weak  in  character,  yet,  like  Seriptuxe  itself. 
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many-voiced,  numy-dded,  ever  old,  em  new,  adapting  itself,  like  the 
mle,  to  all  the  shapee  of  the  building;  with  the  manifold  graee  of  Qod,  for  the 
manifold  needs  and  affections  of  man ;  it  is  something,  and  it  is  mnoh  that  onr 
dear  spiritnal  Mother  possesses,  this  ^^ccr/ia  irp6s  rh  wpayfiara^  this  power  of 
adapting  herself  to  oiremnstances  as  they  arise.  Oonstitated  as  we  are  at  present, 
holding  saoredly  snoh  very  different  yiews  on  some  most  important  subjects,  it 
wonldbe  soaroely  possible  for  the  Chnrohes  of  the  Anglican  and  Eastern  Ck>mmmiions 
to  draw  dosely  together  in  common  ministration  and  worship ;  but  in  face  of  a 
common  danger,  from  extreme  priestly  tyranny  and  the  inroads  of  rationalism,  we 
may,  and  we  ought,  with  so  much  that  is  like  in  all  our  difference,  to  try  and  laboor 
to  receive  one  another,  to  the  glory  of  Gtod.  The  Bussian  Ghorch  has  this  vast 
power,  that  she  always  speaks  in  love,  and  so  speaks  without  guile  ;  her  desire  is  to 
see  the  union  of  the  Ohurohes  in  faith  and  love;  she  looks  at  points  of  resemblance 
rather  than  at  those  of  difference,  and  is  ready  talvd  fide  for  mutual  explanations 
and  charitable  constructions.  But  it  is  said — Why  this  eagerness  for  union  with 
Foreign  Ghurohes?  Why  not  look  at  home,  and  seek  the  union  of  those  around 
you  ?  And  who  does  not  T  Who  does  not  pray  and  labour  and  yearn  for  this  ?  But 
as  yet  there  is  no  responsive  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies.  Th^ 
do  not  ask  us  to  give  up  anything  for  them.  If  they  complain,  it  is  not  at  our 
exclusive  attitude,  but  at  our  comprehensiveness.  Thank  Qod,  we  may  say,  there 
are  *'  differences  of  administrations,  but  the  same  Lord."  They  may  not  follow 
with  us,  but  they  are  on  our  side,  doing  our  work.  Where,  forty  years  ago,  had 
been  our  Parochial  system,  had  not  other  agencies  been  at  work,  to  supply  our 
lack  of  service  ?  And  agencies  so  extensive  and  so  successful  for  the  spiritual  con- 
version and  edification  of  multitudes,  must  have  been  surely  borne  witness  to  by, 
and  blessed  with,  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thank  God,  that  His 
Word  is  not  bound  and  straitened  in  its  free  course  by  our  weakness.  The  Lord 
hasten  that  day  when  we  shall  become  more  one  in  Him  ?  Fuller  international 
eommunication,  by  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  prejudice  and  language,  may 
hasten  this  consummation  in' the  case  of  Foreign  Churches.  Full  liberty,  and 
the  recognition  of  equal  rights  of  all  classes  in  the  Btate,  may  hasten  it,  in  the 
case  of  those  at  home.  I  do  express  my  faith  and  hope  in  God,  that  the  hour 
may  yet  be  coming  when  our  Jerusalem  shall  be  seen, "  builded  as  a  city  which  is 
compact  together.*' 

The  Bev.  J.  W.  Babdslxt  :— The  present  condition  and  character  of  the  Eastern 
Churches,  and  the  question  of  our  relations  with  them,  are  the  two  points  which  I 
desire  to  make  prominent  in  this  short  address. 

To  the  questioD,  **  Who  are  the  Eastern  Christians  ?"  the  current  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  gives  this  short  and  simple  reply — "  Those  natives  of  the  Bast 
who  accept  the  Gospel  in  one  fashion  or  other,  and  reject  the  Koran.**  Fourteen 
distinct  communions  are  enumerated,  each  distinct  from  and  antagonistic  to  the 
others.  For  our  present  purpose,  however,  it  will  suffice  to  pass  in  review  the  names 
of  the  orthodox  Greek,  Nestorian,  Armenian,  Coptic,  and  Abyssinian  Churches — 
Churches  which  differ  among  themselves,  not  so  much  as  branches  of  one  common 
tree  and  owning  the  same  parent  stem,  as  like  different  trees  forming  one  common 
plantation  because  growing  on  the  same  common  soil.  An  examination  of  the 
authorised  doctrinal  teaching  and  the  prevailing  practices  of  each  of  these  distinct 
bodies,  is  manifestly  impossible  within  our  present  limits.  For  a  few  moments, 
however,  let  us  consider  the  doctrinal  character  of  the  Greek  Church,  as  that  church 
more  especially  engages  the  public  mind.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
Greek  Church  is,  in  doctrine,  comparatively  pure,  and  that  the  ''ftUoque"  clause  is 
the  only  formidable  barrier  to  intercommunion,  accepting  as  she  does  the  three 
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oreedi  and  the  early  eoimeUB.    There  are  those  eren  who,  whilst  piofeflaiog  the 
ntmoet  abhorrenee  of  the  doetiinee  of  the  Latin  Ghnzeh,  yet  antieipate  the  time 
when  the  Greek  and  Awgiift^w  Qhnrehes,  in  interoommonion,  shall  presenl  an 
nndiYided  front  to  the  monstnms  assumptions  and  exdnsiyenees  of  the  Bishop  of 
Borne.    Standing  here  as  an  incited  speaker,  I  shrink  not  from  saying  that  with 
the  Greek  Ohnreh,  as  at  present  existing,  interoommnnion  is  a»  little  to  be  desired 
on  the  one  hand  as  with  the  GhnrGh  of  Borne  on  the  other.    The  olaims  tl  '*  the 
Orthodox  Oonfession  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Chnxeh  of  the  Bast,**— from 
which  I  most  qnote,  to  be  considered  anthoritatiTe, — are  established  by  one  who 
longed  for  the  tmion  of  Cfhristendom  as  a  second  and  even  more  glorioos  Pentecost; 
I  mean  the  late  Dr.  Neale.  Appearing  at  Eieff  in  1640,  this  Confession  was  approved 
I7  the  ConnoilB  of  Eieff  and  Jassy,  admitted  by  the  i^ole  Eastern  Ghnxoh  as 
attested  I7  the  Coandl  of  Jerusalem  in  1672,  uid  received  by  the  Great  Eastern 
Couicil  of  1691.    In  1846,  it  was  resolved  that  there  should  be  a  special  eUss  in 
eyery  seminary,  wherein  this  book  shonld  be  studied  in  detail;  and  that  all  papQs 
must  go  throagh  it  a  second  time  before  passing  into  the  superior  division,  as  an 
introdnotion  absolutely  necessary  to  the  study  of  theology.    Quotations  might  be 
abundantly  adduced  from  this  Confession  to  prove  that,  as  regards  tradition,  invo- 
cation of  saints,  the  Seven  Sacraments,  venial  sin,  Ac.,  the  teaching  of  Uie  Latin 
and  Greek  Churches  is  identical.  The  doctrine  of  Purgatoxy,  as  such,  is  disavowed ; 
but  it  is  taught  that  souls  may  be  delivered  from  hell  by  prayer  and  the  offering  of 
the  unbloody  sacrifice  lor  the  dead.    At  the  Wolverhampton  Church  CongresB,  a 
speaker  declared  that  the  Greek  Church  was  entitled  to  respect,  among  other 
reasons,  because  of  **  her  holiness,  and  that  she  had  no  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  to  cram  down  our  throats."    The  very  reverse  is  the  truth.    Whilst  the 
Latin  Church  has  but  one  word  to  express  the  change  of  the  elements  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  Greek  Church  has  four — /icro/SoXi;,  ficrafwp^flMrtr,  fierotwrio,  oXXj^ow. 
Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  the  following  statement :— "  Question  66.    The 
substance  of  the  bread  is  changed  into  the  substance  of  His  most  holy  body,  and 
the  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  substance  of  His  precious  blood  ;  wherefore  we 
ought  so  to  adore  and  venerate  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  like  manner  as  our  saviour 
Jesus  himself.**  Aa  to  the  popular  teaching  of  the  Greek  Church  on  the  invocation  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  following  extract  from  the  writings  of  the  veiy  popular  Bishop 
liiniati  wiU  suffice : — **  More  than  all  the  united  intercessions  of  the  Church  below, 
and  that  above,  avails  one  single  w<»d  of  the  Mother  of  God.  Ah  I  when  that  fearful 
Judge  turns  and  sees  the  imploring  countenance  of  His  mother— that  most  holy, 
most  sweet  mother— immediately  He  becomes  gentle,  and  meek,  and  pacified ;  imme- 
diately He  parts  with  the  sword  and  bow  of  divine  wrath ;  immediately  He  vouch- 
saies  us  reconciliation  and  the  desired  pardon.    Even  in  the  depths  of  hell,  I 
hope  for  salvation  from  the  Queen  of  Heaven ;  I  fear  not  to  be  lost  when  taking 
refuge  in  her  arms.    Then,  only  when  I  lose  my  reverence  for  the  Virgin,  am  I  a 
lost  soul.**    Be  it  remembered  that  I  am  not  adducing  these  quotations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refuting  them,  or  even  pronouncing  whether  their  teaching  be  right  or 
wrong ;  but  as  evidence  that  the  Greek  Churcdi  is  no  less  distant  from  the  km^xmm.^ 
in  its  doctrinal  teaching,  than  the  Church  of  Bome. 

If  consideration  be  directed  to  the  ignorance,  the  immorality,  the  eomption  pre- 
valent among  the  Eastern  Churches,  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  colours  too  dad 
to  put  upon  the  canvass.  If  such  tests  be  applied,  it  seems  impossible  to  argae 
for  interoonununion.  Is  it  a  fact  that  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  men,  among  tbe 
priests,  cannot  write  their  own  names?  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  Syria,  for  example,  most 
of  the  bishops  never  enter  their  dioceses,  and  cannot  even  speak  the  language  of  their 
people  r    Not  many  years  ago  in  Jerusalem  (I  have  been  informed  on  the  beet  of 
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ankhofities)  a  biahop  hsTing  been  elected  by  the  monka,  and  the  day  of  eonaeeration 
fixed,  the  aervice  waa  aoddenly  postponed.  A  defeated  candidate  had  diadoeed  the 
faet  that  the  biahop  eleet  oonld  not  eren  repeat  the  Apostlea'  Greed  or  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Dean  Hook's  Chnreh  Dictionary  wUl  supply  evidence  as  to  how  simony  is 
prevalent,  and  that  the  sacraments  of  the  Ghnrch  are  absolutely  sold  by  the  clergy. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  religions  scandal,  I  will  only  say  that,  if  the  grey  rook  which 
crops  up  beneath  the  dome  of  the  Ghnroh  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  be  really  the  place 
where  the  Lord  lay,  pity  it  is  that  it  ahould  be  the  scene  of  the  greatest  act  of  reli- 
glouB  imposition  which  Christendom  can  shew.  It  must  be  admitted  that  such 
ehurohes  can  be  reformed.  The  dying  embers  may  be  fanned  into  a  purer  flame. 
The  well  now  filled  with  rubbish  may  be  cleared  out,  and  the  living  stream  may  again 
flow  forth.  The  raring  bride  may  again  be  reclaimed,  and,  as  such,  admitted  to  our 
loving  embrace ;  but  all  this  is  as  yet  in  the  future.  To  seek  to  stir  up  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  example  of  a  pure  church,  and  to  fertilize  and  renew  by  the  circulation 
of  the  lining  word,  is  one  thing ;  to  enter  into  communion,  and  stereotype  and  con- 
flrm  in  error,  is  quite  another.  By  intercommunion  is  commonly  understood  the 
mutual  recognition  of  particular  churches  as  true  branches  of  the  Church  Catholic. 
Such  intercommunion  would  be  illustrated  whenever  the  member  of  a  particular  or 
national  church  frequented  the  ordinances,  and  became  partaker  of  the  sacraments, 
of  that  other  countiy  in  which  for  a  time  his  lot  might  be  cast.  Li  our  19th 
Article  we  have  the  yisible  Church  of  Christ  defined  as  **  a  congregation  of  fkithful 
men,  in  which  the  pure  Word  of  God  is  preached  and  the  sacraments  administered 
according  to  Christ's  ordinance ;"  but  in  the  84th  Article  we  haye  the  recognition 
of  particular  or  national  churches — ^branches  of  the  one  CathoHo  Church,  but  spe- 
daily  entitied—- just  as  the  mighty  ocean  has  its  different  designations  according  to 
the  diversity  of  the  shores  which  it  may  water. 

The  defiidtion  of  the  19th  Article,  however,  is  equally  involved  in  the  84th : — 
*<  A  national  church,  equally  with  the  one  Catholic  Church,  must  possess  the 
preaching  of  the  pure  Word  of  God  and  the  due  administration  of  the  sacraments." 
Wherever  these  essentials  are  found,  surely  intercommunion  may  exist.  The 
peculiar  national  rites,  or  ceremonies,  ought  to  present  no  barrier ;  for  as  Article 
84  oondudes  :—"  Every  particular,  or  national  Church,  hath  authority  to  ordain, 
change,  or  abolish  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  Church,  ordained  only  by  man's  autho- 
rity ;  so  that  all  things  be  done  to  edii^^ing."  And  nothing  can  be  more  Catholic 
than  that  disclaimer  with  which  she  forbids  the  pretension  —that  she  is  the  only 
Church  maintaining  her  own  right  of  self-govemment,  her  own  independence  of  all 
foreign  dominion.  She  condudes  the  preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer : — 
**  Li  these  our  doings,  we  condemn  no  other  nation,  nor  prescribe  anything  but 
to  our  own  people  only,  for  we  think  it  convenient  that  eveiy  country  shall  use 
such  ceremonies  as  they  shall  think  best,  to  the  setting  forth  of  God's  honour  and 
glory,  and  to  the  reducing  of  the  people  to  a  most  perfect  and  godly  living,  without 
error  or  superstition. 

The  whole  question  of  intercommunion  lies  in  the  question  of  the  nature  and 
diaracter  of  existing  Churches — ^first  purity,  then  peace,  and  to  adopt  one  of  the 
mottos  of  the  Jesuits,  <  *  Peace  through  the  truth."  The  Collect  for  St.  Simon  and 
St.  Jude's  Day  contains  the  true  prindple  of  union  among  individuals  and  of  com- 
munion between  churches : — 

<(  0  Abnighty  God,  who  hast  built  thy  Church  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
Prophets  and  Aposties,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  head  comer-stone ;  Grant  us 
so  to  be  joined  together  in  unity  of  spirit  1^  thdr  doctrine,  that  we  may  be  made 
a  holy  temple  acceptable  unto  thee,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen." 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Tristbam  :— I  accept  much  in  the  (Jreek  Church,  and  I  have  at 
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times  been  pennitted  to  join  in  her  serviees.    It  is  impoiuble  not  to  ftdmSre  the 
oonalBtency  with  which  she  has  struggled,  under  oentuzies  of  eniel  and  bmtiBh 
oppression,  and  by  Qod's  blessing  still  snr?iYes.    It  is  impossible  not  to  sympft- 
thise  deeply  with  her,  exposed  as  she  is  to  the  nnsompaloiis  propagandism  of  Hie 
Bomish  apostaoy,  which  is  supported  by  the  diplomatic  inflnenoe  of  France  and 
Austria ;  and  it  is  also  impossible  not  to  sympathise  with  her,  li^g  under  an 
Erastian  rule,  when  her  Bishops  have  to  purchase  their  sees  by  heayy  payments 
to  the  infidel  treasury.    At  the  same  time,  I  ass^  that  union  with  the  Gveek 
Church,  as  she  at  present  exists,  is  impracticable  and  misdhievous — ^impractieable, 
because  of  her  doctrines;  mischieyous,  from  the  result  towards  the  Mohanunedaa 
populations.     Much  has  been  said  as  to  her  doctrines  by  the  previous  speaken. 
I  will  refer  to  two  authorities  which  have  not  yet  been  quoted.     The  Helm^ 
printed  at  Athens,  under  the  authority  of  the  Patriarch,  contains  the  Apostolio 
Oanons,  the  Seven  General  Oounoils,  and  many  other  Oommentaries,  and  is  held  to  be 
the  authority  of  the  Church.  Simeon,  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  is  accepted  as  an 
authorised  exponent  on  the  liturgies  and  on  the  doctrines.    The  doctrines  of  these 
works  are  such  that  union,  if  it  is  to  be,  must  be  all  on  one  side.    The  qnestioai  is 
how  much  we  must  yield,  for  the  Greeks  will  yield  nothing.    For  instance,  she 
asserts  trine  immersion  as  of  the  essence  of  baptism.    She  dedares  Latin  baptism 
invalid.    She  declares  that  all  the  Priesthood  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  and  of  eonzse 
our  own,    are  unbaptized,  and  therefore  unsaved.     Again,  as  to  baptism,  she 
states  that  after  the  consecrating  words  the  laver  is  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
and  the  water  contains  the  invisible  Christ.  Her  prayers  to  the  Virgin  have  already 
been  referred  to ;  her  doctrine  of  transnbstantiation  is  most  strongly  and  grosafy 
stated ;  nothing  can  be  stronger  than  the  Greek  word  (VLerovfritHns)  which  expreaaes 
bread  worship.  She  is  more  exclusiTC  than  Bome.  The  priest  is  practically  the  only 
medium  of  communication  with  God.     Prayer,  apart  from  the  PrieSt  and  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Church,  is  not  practised  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks.     In  the 
words  of  Dean  Howson's  sermon,  the  firm  and  uncompromising  attitude  we  iniist 
present  to  Bome  must  be  presented  also  to  the  Greek  Church.     As  he  stated 
that  some  of  the  saints  had  absorbed  the  homage  due  to  Christ  in  the  Latin 
Church,  BO  also  is  it  in  the  Greek.      But  it  was  not  so  in  the  Greek  Chizroh 
when  Cyril  Luoaris  was  Patriarch.     From  1599  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  he  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  Protestants  of  the  West,  and  he 
contemplated  union  with  the  German  Lutherans.    For  his  part  he  was  prepared  to 
abandon  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  the  worship  of  images,  and  the 
invocation  of  saints,  if  Protestants  generally  would  recognize  Episcopacy.   Alas  I 
that,  since  he  was  strangled  by  order  of  the  Porte,  no  successor  has  arisen  to 
show  any  such  disposition.    I  say,  then,  that  this  attempt  at  union  is  impracti- 
cable ;  secondly,  I  say,  that  it  is  mischievous.   We  are  standing  there  Uhob  to  face 
with  Islamism.  The  Greek  Church  is  a  petrified  fossil,  left  strewn  amidst  the  mins 
of  Byzantine  decrepitude,  while  Mohammedanism  is  now  far  more  a  political  fana- 
ticism than  it  is  a  religious  enthusiasm.   Now,  there  are  two  points  in  the  Moham- 
medan system  which  are  the  bases  of  the  vigour  of  that  system.    There  are  two 
great  stand  points  of  truth,  upon  which  a  distorted  edifice  of  error  has  been 
erected.    These  two  are  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  that  God  cannot  be  wor- 
shipped by  a  mere  image.  To  these  truths  the  Mohammedan  mind  cUngs  intensely, 
but  their  faith  in  the  revelation  of  the  Koran  is  shaken.    Educated  men  are 
beginning  to  feel  it  irrational.    At  the  same  time,  there  are  many  who  feel  that  a 
cold  Deism  is  insufficient  for  man's  soul  to  rest  on.    Let  us  present  them  with 
something  better  than  idolatry,  picture  worship,  the  practical  adoration  of  a  pieee 
of  consecrated  bread  turned  into  a  bread  God.    (One  or  two  gentlemen  on  the  plat- 
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torm  hiflsed  fliis  oentiment.)  I  am  mung  the  words  of  one  of  am  sainted  Befofmers, 
and  I  ask  whether  at  a  Church  Congress,  the  words  of  Bishop  Bidley  are  to  be  hissed  f 

The  Chaibman — There  will  be  no  hissing.  No  gentleman  hisses  on  any  occasion 
of  this  kind. 

Dr.  Tbistbax  oontmned : — ^From  my  knowledge  of  the  Mohammedans,  if  we  join 
the  Greek  Chnroh  mitil  it  is  refonned,  we  shall  repel  them  into  infidelity.  The 
Mohammedans  can  miderstand  reyelation,  bat  not  traditional  sacerdotalism.  We 
are  called  by  them  the  book  Christians.  Union  with  the  Oreek  Chnrch  nnreformed, 
therefore,  is  bat  a  vain  attempt  to  onite  a  liying  organism  with  a  desiccated,  eren 
though  momentarily  galyanised  corpse, 

The  Bey.  Br.  LittiiBoale  : — ^I  stand  here  as  one  of  those  who  have  been  pledged 
for  many  years  to  txy  and  bring  aboat  a  reonion  between  the  Choroh  of  England  and 
the  Orthodox  Choroh  of  the  East ;  and  I  want  to  give,  in  a  few  words,  the  resolt  of 
an  interview  I  had  with  the  Archbishop  of  Belgrade  in  1865.  I  had  had  interriews 
with  three  of  the  Eastern  Patriarchs  fiye  years  preyioasly,  bat  the  Archbishop  now 
told  me  that  the  chief  objection  to  reonion  in  the  present  state  of  the  English 
Gfanrch  in  the  minds  of  those  who  thooght  with  him  was,  that  it  was  corrapt, 
and  reqoired  reform.  The  refonns  which  he  indicated  were  these.  First  of  all,  he 
oompUuned  that  too  much  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  Parliament  was 
tolerated  by  the  English  clergy ;  that  they  sobmitted  to  an  Erastian  interference 
which  they  ought  to  haye  resented.  Too  haye  been  told  that  the  Bossian  Chorch 
is  Erastian  to  the  yery  core.  Now  I  will  tell  yon  a  story,  to  show  how  that  is. 
When  the  present  Emperor  came  to  the  throne,  he  said  that  the  Mass  was  yery 
long,  and  he  asked  if  it  coold  not  be  compressed.  **  Well,  yoor  Majesty,"  said 
the  Archbishop  of  Moscow,  '*  there  is  nothing  I  see  can  be  left  oat,  except 
the  names  of  the  Imperial  Family,  which  are  coming  in  continoally."  **yery 
good,"  said  the  Emperor,  **cat  them  oat,*'  and  so  the  names  were  cat  oi^t. 
Now,  in  the  Christmas-tide  of  1861,  I  think  it  was,  I  remember  seeing  a 
number  of  XJhurches  in  this  country,  where  no  white  is  oyer  put  ap  in 
honour  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  draped  in  black,  becaose  the  Prince 
of  Saxe  Ooborg  was  dead.  He  urged,  as  a  second  point,  that  there  were 
a  great  nomber  of  things  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  whidi  woold  reqoire  explana- 
tion or  abolition.  He  gaye  that  as  the  opinion  of  the  theologians  on  his  own  side. 
Thirdly,  he  said,  the  Church  of  England  gaye  a  yery  uncertain  sound  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  He  said,  and  I  can  confirm  the  f&ot,  that  the  Churches 
of  the  East,  and  the  Boman  Church,  as  represented  by  her  chief  diyines,  are 
absolutely  identical  on  the  sobject  of  the  Eocharist.  I  was  prepared  to  admit 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  unsound  teaching  in  the  Church  of  England  on  that 
subject.  The  fourth  thing  which  he  alleged  was,  that  there  was  too  much  of  a 
doubtful  attitude  in  the  Church  of  England,  with  regard  to  Protestants.  He  said 
we  had  not  taken  sufficient  care  to  let  people  see  we  were  not  identified  with 
them.  Now  Dr.  Tristram  has  told  you  what  Protestant  teaching  would  do  in 
Turkey.  I  will  tell  you  what  it  has  done  in  some  parts  of  the  East.  Some  years 
ago,  a  Turk,  who  had  come  to  grief  with  his  own  authorities,  went  to  the  English 
Oonsol  at  Bagdad,  and  claimed  his  interference  on  the  groond  that,  thoogh  not 
a  British  sobject,  he  was  an  English  Protestant.  The  Consol  was  doobtful,  and 
said  to  him,  "  Yoa  an  English  Protestant  ?*'  **  Oh  yes,"  repUed  the  man,  *'  I  eat 
pork  and  drink  wine,  I  neyer  say  any  prayers,  and  I  don't  belieye  in  a  Gk)d." 

The  Bey.  Mr.  O'Flahbbtt  (who  sat  in  the  body  of  the  hall)  here  rose  and  said: — 
As  the  first  Missionary  among  the  Mohammedans  in  these  parts,  and  one  who  acted 
as  interpreter  to  Lord  Baglan  in  the  East,  I  beg  cordially  and  heartily  to  enter  my 
protest  against  that  statement. 
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THB  BiaHT  BEV.  PBESIDENT  TOOK  THE  CHAIB  AT  10  O'CLOCK. 

THE  CHURCH'S  WORK  IN  LARGE  TOWNS. 

The  Reyerend  A.  Hume,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  read  the  following 
Paper: — 

When  a  writer  is  called  upon  to  condense  the  materials  for  a 
Tolnme,  into  a  paper  which  may  be  read  in  twenty  minntes,  it  is 
obyioas  that  he  can  do  little  more  than  announce  propositions.  He 
must  leave  it  to  his  hearers  to  seek  for  the  proof  of  them  in  their 
own  experience ;  or  to  glean  the  materials  for  testing  their  accuracy 
from  the  ordinary  sources  of  information. 

Though  the  subject  of  the  Church's  work  in  our  large  towns  is 
already  admitted  to  be  of  great  importance,  it  is  daily  becoming 
more  so ;  for  the  population  of  England  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
town  population.  In  1861,  there  were  nearly  eleyen  millions,  in 
seyen  hundred  and  eighty  one  towns ;  and  little  more  than  nine 
millions  in  the  villages  and  rural  districts.  In  round  numbers, 
fifl;y-five  per  cent,  were  in  towns,  and  only  forty-five  per  cent,  in  all 
the  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales.  It  has  been  computed, 
from  the  rate  of  increase,  that  at  the  close  of  the  present  centniy, 
at  least  sixty-four  per  cent.,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  gross  popu- 
lation, will  be  found  in  towns ;  many  of  these  being  very  large. 

This  is  only  a  natural  result ;  as  in  the  first  fifty  years  of  the 
century,  the  villages  and  rural  districts, — which  can  support  and 
employ  only  a  limited  number, — ^increased  at  the  rate  of  oi^y  sixty- 
five  per  cent. ;  while  the  great  towns,  which  are  the  receptacles  and 
reservoirs  of  population,  increased  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  per  cent. ! 

In  many  of  the  characteristics  of  great  towns,  and  especially  in 
the  matter  of  rapid  increase,  Liverpool  stands  pre-eminent.  During 
the  same  period,  it  became  nearly  of  five  times  its  previous  magni- 
tude ;  its  increase  alone  being  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  per 
cent.,  or  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  four  to  one.  It  virtually  doubles  its 
population  in  twenty-five  years;  and  by  the  end  of  the  present 
century,  those  who  survive  may  expect  to  see  a  million  and  a 
quarter  of  people  on  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey. 

This  rapid  increase  in  all  our  great  towns  is  in  itself  a  difficulty 
already  of  vast  magnitude ;  for  though  property  increases  still  more 
rapidly  than  population,  the  recognition  of  spiritual  wants  takes  place 
slowly,  and  contributions  for  their  relief  come  in  more  slowly  ^« 
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For  example,  in  1858,  there  were  nine  parishes  in  the  Metropolis 
that  had  an  average  population  of  twenty-seyen  thousand ;  while  in 
liiyerpool,  in  1861,  there  were  six  Ecclesiastical  Districts  which 
had  an  average  population  of  more  than  eighteen  thousand. 

Tet,  even  these  vast  numbers  might  be  reached,  at  least  approxi- 
mately, if  they  possessed  the  element  of  permanence ;  but  as  they 
are  perpetually  in  a  shifting  state,  adapting  themselves  to  circum- 
stances which  are  also  continually  changing,  every  ordinary  difficulty 
is  increased.  The  wave  of  population  flows,  over  ground  already 
fully  occupied,  to  the  nearest  vacant  spaces ;  and  mansions,  villas, 
gardens,  pleasure  grounds  at  once  disappear.  The  pauper  dispos- 
eesses  the  artisan  ;  skilled  workmen  drive  the  middle-classes  further 
out ;  and,  generally,  the  sites  on  which  the  wealthy  resided  a  few 
years  before,  are  occupied  by  the  middle  and  humbler  classes. 

In  this  respect  also,  Liverpool  stands  alone.  Expanding  in  an 
irregular  semi-circle  on  one  side  of  the  river,  its  changes  in  popula- 
tion and  in  grades  are  twice  as  rapid  as  if  tixey  took  place  round  a 
whole  circumference ;  and  it  has  long  been  said  that  a  considerable 
number  of  our  Church  congregations  change  in  an  average  of  from 
two  to  three  years.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Incumbent  is,  as 
it  were,  "  writing  in  water ;"  while  the  people,  many  of  whom  are 
accustomed  to  frequent  changes  of  residence,  have  very  loose  ideas 
of  the  parochial  tie,  and  become  congregational  worshippers,  when 
they  worship  at  all. 

Farther,  owing  to  a  number  of  innate  causes,  all  of  which  can 
be  distinctly  traced,  every  great  population  has  a  tendency  to 
classify  itself ;  people  of  the  same  worldly  prospects,  or  occupa- 
tions, or  tastes,  or  habits,  voluntarily  associating  together  in  spe- 
cific localites.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  the  home  of  pauperism 
is  generally  found  at  one  or  two  spots ;  the  haunts  of  crime  at 
others,  generally  not  far  distant;  and  immorality  of  every  kind,  in 
places  where  it  is  likely  to  find  its  suitable  prey. 

London,  from  its  magnitude,  perhaps  furnishes  to  us  the  most 
obvious  examples  of  self-classification ;  but  from  its  magnitude  it 
also  follows  that  there  are  several  such  centres  or  communities. 

In  Liverpool,  crime,  vice,  and  poverty  are  concentrated  in  a  most 
remarkable  way,  the  mass  of  them  being  confined  to  about  sixteen 
districts  of  the  fifty-nine  which  exist ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
about  twenty  districts  are  free,  or  nearly  so,  from  all  these  classes.* 

Farther  still,  there  is  a  concentration  on  National  grounds ;  for 
twelve  of  our  Ecclesiastical  districts  contain  a  majority  of  Irish 

*  For  foU  details  on  these  and  other  points,  see  SupPLBUVirriBT  Papib  (not  read 
at  the  Church  Congress),  by  the  writer  of  this.  "  Statb  and  Pbobpbots  of  thb 
Chuboh  in  Livbbpool,  uolnding  nnmerons  Details  and  Suggestions,  on  Collateral 
and  Subordinate  topics;  illustrated  by  two  large  coloured  Maps,  (1)  I^vsrpool  in  its 
Historical,  Ethnological,  andMoral  and  Social  aspects ;  (2)  Liverpool  Ecelesiastically 
and  Eduoatlonally,  shewing  the  character,  limits,  ana  population  of  the  various 
Ecclesiastical  Districts.**    Liverpool:  A.  Holden. 
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Roman  Catholics.    We  have  thus  a  specimen  of  the  difficulties 
which  permanently  surround  the  Sister  Church  in  Ireland. 
The  general  result  may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words : — 

1.  Some  of  our  town  parishes  are  moral  deserts ;  far  less  hopeful 
than  similar  districts  in  Caffraria  or  New  Zealand. 

2.  The  people  occupy  one  dead  level,  without  any  elevating 
influences,  or  any  but  the  feeblest;  and  the  children,  whom  at  least 
we  should  and  do  try  to  save,  are  gradually  absorbed  into  the 
slough,  and  assimilated  to  the  mass. 

8.  Public  opinion,  such  as  it  is  in  these  little  worlds,  is  rarely 
on  the  side  of  virtue  or  religion :  and  not  unfrequently,  the  excep- 
tional lew  of  Church-going  tendencies  are  shamed  out  of  their 
•  good  intentions  and  habits,  by  the  gibes  of  their  neighbours,  wiio 
sit  in  the  chair  of  the  scomer. 

4.  It  is  not  scepticism,  or  theoretical  unbelief  that  we  complain 
of, — though  there  is  much  of  that  in  all  our  great  towns.  The  people 
to  whom  I  refer  are  not  sufficiently  intellectual  for  this;  their 
minds  are  kept  under  a  continual  strain  for  the  supply  of  their 
daily  wants ;  Uiey  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep  like  the  inferior  animals, 
and  they  pass  to  their  great  account,  with  almost  as  little  thought 
as  the  beasts  that  peri&. 

6.  Need  we  wonder  that  in  many  cases  the  Clergymen  finds  hope 
and  heart  fail  him,  not  from  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  which  he 
does  not  fear,  but  from  the  want  of  adequate  means,  which  renders 
him  in  a  great  degree  helpless.  To  this  we  may  add,  the  frequent 
want  of  sympathy,  which  chills  and  unnerves  him ;  and  he  some- 
times sii:dD9  into  the  routine  performance  of  indispensable  duty, 
doing  as  much  good  as  his  scanty  means  will  allow. 

These  are  a  part,  but  only  a  part,  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered,  lliey  are  apparent  to  every  observer ;  they  are  well 
known  to  every  man  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  thhik ;  they  have 
been  put  forward  times  without  number,  in  books,  tracts,  speeches, 
and  newspaper  articles;  and  yet  they  are  almost  as  completely 
ignored  in  practice  as  if  they  occurred  in  Utopia,  or  as  if  the  &ct8 
had  all  been  announced  in  an  uuknown  tongue. 

One  Minister  of  the  Gospel  is  called  upon  to  till  the  fruitfiil 

field,  which  yields  a  spontaneous  return,  almost  without  the  trouble 

of  cultivation ;  while  another  finds  his  comer  of  the  vineyard  to 

consist  of  the  desert  sand,  and  almost  a  special  watering  of  God's 

Spirit  would  be  required  to  fertilise  it.    Yet  Uie  sole  idea  which  has 

fixed  itself  in  men's  minds  is  that  of  mere  populaiion^  without 

regard  to  its  kind.    Accordingly,  they  speak  of  the  number  of 

thousands,  though  they  may  be  the  dite  or  the  refuse  of  mankind. 

The  term  ''poor"  is  used  as  if  it  had  a  definite  meaning,  though  it 

denotes  at  least  ten  or  twelve  distinct  and  distinguishable  da^sses 

of  the  population.    In  short,  it  is  not  an  absolute  but  a  relative 
term. 

Every  great  town  is  a  large  unit  of  population,  having  its  dark 
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and  its  light  spots,  its  '*  St.  Giles's  and  St.  James's ;"  whereas  it  is 
regarded  as  many  distinct  commnnities,  each  with  at  least  three 
different  classes  [rich,  poor,  and  middle],  and  to  some  extent  self- 
Bupporting.  Nothing  conld  be  more  delusive.  A  reform  in  the 
Poor  Law  system  gave  us  ''Unions,"  instead  of  small  Parishes,  so 
as  to  include  both  rich  and  poor ;  and  in  reference  to  the  building 
and  support  of  schools,  the  Committee  of  Council  regard  a  Parish 
as  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  four  miles,  for  the  same  reason. 

If  we  look  to  the  Societies  which  provide  additional  Clergy,  they 
naturally  expect  a  guaranteed  return  of  part  of  the  sum  voted ;  as 
by  this  means  the  number  of  labourers  is  multiplied.  But  one 
painful  result  is  that  the  poorer  districts  are  the  last  to  receive  aid 
and  the  first  to  lose  it, — except  in  certain  cases  where  the  crying 
necessity  outweighs  all  such  considerations.  Also,  our  Liverpool 
Scripture  Beaders'  Society,  which  is  one  of  the  best  managed 
that  we  have,  has  lately  made  a  move  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Though  one  district  requires  three  or  four  Readers  more  than 
another  requires  one,  there  is  not  now  a  single  instance,  or  only 
one,  of  duplication  in  the  whole  town!  Owing  to  a  diminished 
income,  the  Society  has  removed  every  second  Reader,  and  now 
we  have  forty->eight  districts  with  only  one  each. 


For  such  a  complication  of  evils  no  one  remedy  will  suffice.  I 
shall  state  a  few  which  experience  has  taught  me  are  indispensable, 
and^which  I  should  be  glad  to  apply  to  my  own  parish,  or  to  any 
one  resembling  it. 

Li  some  of  our  largest  towns,  where  the  weight  of  a  whole 
diocese  gravitates  to  a  particular  point,  there  should  be  a  perma- 
nent Society  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  Churches.  The  former 
object  is  frequently  aimed  at  by  a  spasmodic  effort,  whereas  the 
necessity  is  as  constant  as  the  want  of  food,  light,  or  air.  Schools 
are  more  intimately  related  to  Secular  objects ;  they  are  beginning 
to  be  regarded  as  part  of  a  system  of  National  Police,  and  the  Laity 
are  more  keenly  alive  to  their  importance.  They  are,  therefore,  less 
of  a  voluntary  or  charitable  character  ;  and  there  is  a  ttodency 
besides,  to  take  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Church. 

The  Churches  built  should  be  in  good  positions,  of  moderate 
size,  plain,  and  with  a  sufficient  number  of  free  sittings.  I  will 
venture  to  say  a  few  words  on  each  of  these  topics. 

On  the  subject  of  »ite,  if  we  are  to  compete  with  the  beer-house 
and  the  gin  palace,  the  advantages  should  not  all  be  on  the  side  of 
the  latter.  Mammon  spreads  his  nets  at  comers,  and  crossings,  and 
well-frequented  spots.  Why,  then,  should  the  temple  of  Almighty 
God  be  buried  in  some  almost  inaccessible  and  filthy  lane  ?  On 
this  subject,  I  might  speak  strongly  and  feelingly;  but  I  will  assume 
that  the  principle  is  universally  admitted. 

In  the  great  towns,  our  £athers  committed  many  errors  in  the 
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matter  of  size.  The  Churches  were  not  designed  to  be  centres 
of  parochial  work,  but  were  gigantic  preaching  houses ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  were  Ecclesiastical  theatres,  with  pit,  boxes  and  gallery. 
Imagine  one  of  these  magnificent  buildings,  erected  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago  for  the  rich,  but  now  surrounded  by  drunkenness,  pau- 
perism, filth  and  crime ;  and  with  accommodation  for  two  thousand, 
where  it  would  now  be  hard  to  find  two  hundred  worshippers !  We 
are  sometimes  twitted  by  our  Nonconformist  Mends  with  the  small- 
ness  of  our  congregations ;  but  they  forget  the  difference  between  a 
Pastor  and  a  mere  Preacher — ^that  is  to  say,  if  they  ever  knew  it.  We 
never  forsake  the  poor,  whether  they  will  hear  or  whether  they  will 
forbear ;  the  fold  and  the  Shepherd  remain,  whatever  change  the 
flock  may  undergo.  But  they,  who  are  less  restricted  in  action, 
change  the  sites  of  their  Chapels,  following  on  the  skirts  of  the 
paying  population,  till  we  can  show  more  than  fifty  deserted  sites 
on  the  map  of  this  town.  Thirty-three  Chapels  have  occupied  a 
hundred  and  thirty  different  sites ;  the  congregations,  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  remaining  the  same. 

On  the  subject  of  orriamentaiiony  there  is  often  a  great  waste  of 
valuable  funds.  There  is  an  obvious  relation,  which  is  instinctively 
recognised,  between  the  homes  of  the  worshippers  and  the  temples 
where  they  worship ;  so  that  a  Church  which  would  be  excellent 
for  Western  Connaught  or  a  remote  district  in  Wales,  would  be 
unsuitable  for  Belgravia  or  May  Fair.  What  is  wanted  is  that 
they  should  be  plain,  substantial,  clean,  and  suitable. 

There  should  be  an  official  Clerical  residence  in  every  destftute 
Ecclesiastical  district  of  a  great  town ;  and  it  is  there  that  the 
Incumbent  and  Curate  should  reside. 

The  Presbytery  of  the  Boman  Catholics,  or  the  Minister's  house 
among  Nonconformists,  especially  Wesleyans,  will  show  what  I 
mean.  I  need  only  enumerate  some  of  the  obvious  advantages. 
The  Clergy  would  be  beside  their  work,  instead  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  two  miles  distant.  From  their  unbroken  intercourse,  they 
could  systematize  it  in  a  way  which  is  now  impossible.  More 
frequent  services,  which  from  a  distance  would  be  burdensome, 
would  thus  become,  not  only  manageable,  but  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  the  people  would  more  frequently  appeal  to  the  Clergy,  from 
knowing  their  residence  and  finding  it  at  hand.  Besides,  there  would 
be  an  obvious  economy  in  intellectual  as  well  as  material  things, 
while  sympathy,  encouragement,  and  material  aid  would  natu- 
rally follow.  In  Manchester,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  York- 
shire towns,  they  are  far  before  us  in  this  respect.  The  Parsonage, — 
though  I  mean  something  very  different  from  the  residence  of  the 
Incumbent  merely,  —  is  regcurded  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
Church ;  while  in  Liverpool,  we  have  only  about  five  or  six  Par^ 
sonages  for  so  many  as  fifty-eight  Ecclesiastical  districts,  and  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  not  one  lies  tviihin  its  own  EceU' 
siastical  limits  ! 
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To  this  there  are  two  common  objections.  The  first  is,  that, 
surrounded  by  filth  and  noise,  and  a  polluted  atmosphere,  these 
are  places  where  a  Clergyman  could  not  reside.  I  beliere  that  if  a 
suitable  residence  were  found,  and  if  the  occupation  of  it  were 
regarded  as  a  condition  of  his  appointment,  we  should  hear  little  of 
the  objection.  Resides,  as  we  do  not  expect  any  portion  of  our 
army  to  occupy,  en  permanence,  such  stations  as  the  West 
Indies,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  or  Sierra  Leone,  so  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  any  Clergyman  to  occupy  a  post  of  this  kind 
for  life.  Becollect,  I  advocate  change  merely,  not  necessarily 
promotion.  It  would  be  unfair  to  the  man  who  has  occupied  for 
a  time  the  position  of  ''  forlorn  hope"  in  the  battle  of  civilization 
and  religion,  to  condemn  him  to  perpetual  banishment.  It  would, 
also,  be  a  policy  of  the  most  suicidal  kind ;  for  it  would  discourage 
others  who  might  be  glad  to  take  their  turn  of  such  work,  for  seven 
or  ten  years.  And  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  people,  to  leave  them 
in  charge  of  one  who  might  be  infirm  in  health  as  well  as  enfeebled 
by  years,  and  perhaps  embittered  by  neglect ;  whereas  the  position 
imperatively  requires  robust  health  and  active  habits,  together  with 
some  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  popular  sympathy. 

If  it  be  said,  that  an  unencumbered  Clergyman  could  not  utilise 
a  large  residence  of  this  kind,  I  reply  that,  by  hypothesis,  it  is  not 
for  lumself  alone,  but  for  the  whole  of  his  Clerical  staff;  while, 
probably,  some  of  the  Lay  helpers  could  also  be  accommodated  in 
particular  cases. 

Or,  I  may  be  told  that  the  widow  and  family  of  a  deceased 
Clergyman  are  often  put  to  great  expense,  on  the  ground  of  dilapi- 
dations ;  to  which  the  obvious  reply  is,  that  there  should  never  be 
a  farthing  due  for  dilapidations,  as  the  whole  Church  community, 
and  indeed  the  community  at  large,  rich  and  poor,  are  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  such  residences,  as  centres  of  civilization 
and  good  morals. 

But,  suppose  all  this  done,  much  yet  remains.  The  stereotyped 
one  Incumbent,  one  Curate,  and  one  Scripure  Header  will  not 
suffice.  Desperate  diseases  are  said  to  require  desperate  remedies ; 
and,  assuredly,  the  desert  cannot  be  fertilized  without  additional 
labourers  and  extra  cultivation.  Yet,  in  the  worst  positions, 
instead  of  there  being  more  help,  as  a  rule,  there  is  less.  Often 
the  clerical  head  cannot  find  Church  Wardens,  nor  even  a  School 
Gonmiittee;  while  voluntary  labourers,  such  as  Sunday  School 
Teachers,  and  occasional  visitors  to  the  poor,  are  unknown.  Then, 
he  is  frequently  himself  the  only  bridge  over  the  chasm  which 
yawns  between  social  grades,  the  only  connecting  link  between 
the  thousands  of  necessitous  poor  and  the  richer  or  middle  classes 
above  them ;  so  that  a  mass  of  secular  duty  is  thrust  upon  him, 
to  which  the  more  favoured  Clergy  are  happily  strangers,-T-and  yet 
which  it  would  sometimes  be  imprudent  or  unfeeling,  indeed 
impossible,  to  put  aside. 
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Now,  as  the  soldiers  of  a  garrison,  when  few  in  numbers,  are 
kept  strictly  to  military  duties,  so  the  Clergy  might  Yirtaally 
be  increased  in  numbers,  by  preventing  the  necessity  for  their 
serving  tables,  and  by  reducing  their  performance  of  Lay  duties 
to  a  minimum,  WheUier  we  look  to  Popery  on  the  one  side,  or 
to  Dissent  on  the  other,  we  find  the  Lay  element  tai  more 
extensively  used  than  among  ourselves;  and,  in  both  cases,  the 
principal  workers  occupy  definite  positions.  If  it  be  said  that, 
in  our  busy  hives  of  industry,  every  one  is  too  much  occupied, 
while  those  who  are  retired  from  active  life,  and  live  on  fixed 
incomes,  are  few  and  far  between  ;  the  answer  is,  that  they 
are  the  better  qualified,  and  the  more  called  upon,  to  give  as  of 
their  carnal  things,  for  the  employment  of  qualified  stipendiaries. 
It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  a  return  to  the  primitiYd 
Diaconate,  but  an  approximation  to  it  is  not  only  possible,  but 
easy.  And,  with  sufficient  assistants,  appointed  under  suitable 
regulations,  as  well  as  by  proper  authority,  those  who  now  fold 
their  hands  in  despair,  or  are  sick  at  heart  with  hope  deferred, 
would  thank  God,  and  take  courage. 

Nor  should  we  forget  how  much  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
efforts  of  devoted  and  pious  women.  In  many  cases,  they  wotild 
be  the  most  suitable  visitors ;  but  in  how  few,  fdas !  is  the  responsi- 
bility felt,  or  the  duty  performed.  As  a  mechanical  engineer  would 
say  of  one  of  our  rivers,  a  large  amount  of  power  runs  to  waste, 
which  might  be  utilised ;  and  all  honour  to  the  Dean  of  Chester, 
and  others,  who  have  laboured  long  and  ably  to  enlighten  the 
public  upon  this  subject.  There  is  a  golden  mean  between  rash 
innovation  and  rigid  adherence  to  stereotyped  custom ;  and  so, 
while  we  are  slowly  making  up  our  minds  about  the  propriety  of 
introducing  women's  work,  lest  we  should  appear  to  be  imitating 
Popery,  the  Dissenters  of  London  hold  a  meeting  on  the  subject, 
and  gallantly  dare  to  do  that  which  they  feel  to  be  a  duty.  It 
is  true  that  many  godly  women,  connected  with  societies  of  various 
kinds,  are  now  to  be  found  near  the  homes  of  the  poor ;  but  we 
may  well  say,  ''  What  are  they  among  so  many  ?'*  As  an  excep- 
tion is  said  to  prove  the  rule,  so  their  rarity  only  serves  to 
illustrate  the  general  want  that  is  widely  felt. 

Finally,  as  we  have  overgrown  Parishes,  so  also  we  have  over- 
grown Dioceses.  The  ancient  diocese  of  Lichfield,  which  formerly 
represented  the  great  Kingdom  of  Mercia,  now  shares  its  popula- 
tion with  Chester,  Manbhester,  and  Carlisle ;  but  the  process  of 
subdivision  is  still  far  from  complete.  We  would  not  abate  one 
jot  of  the  dignity  or  emoluments  of  those  whom  we  are  at  present 
delighted  to  honour ;  we  would  merely  relieve  them  of  an  excessive 
portion  of  anxiety  and. toil.  England  has  wealth  enough,  and,  as 
I  believe,  not  only  spirit  enough,  but  even  a  strong  desire  to  aooom- 
plish,  in  the  matter  of  silver  and  of  gold,  much  that  is  required ; 
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and  ihe  day  is  not  tax  distant,  when  an  extension  of  the  Episcopate 
will  be  demanded  in  tones  so  load  as  to  arrest  attention. 

But,  even  withont  such  increase,  many  of  our  defects  could  be 
remedied  by  the  adoption  merely  of  an  improved  arrangement.  In 
the  administration  of  the  laws,  our  assizes  have  gradually  been  with- 
drawn from  the  drowsy  villages,  which  gave  names  to  our  Shires 
a  thousand  years  ago ;  and  justice  now  erects  her  throne,  if  not  in 
the  gates  of  the  cities,  as  of  old,  at  least  in  the  populous  haunts 
of  men.  And  why  should  we  lag  so  tax  behind  the  world  in  our 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  ?  Why  should  we  not  make  the  best 
of  them,  and  adapt  them  to  the  altered  circumstances  and  pressing 
necessities  of  the  times  ?  As  Mr.  Bright  once  said,  ''  Are  we 
hide-bound  ?"  Is  it  not  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  London  and  Manchester,  our  centres 
of  population  should  also  be  the  centres  of  religious  influence.  It 
may  be  more  convenient  for  a  great  Captain  to  reside  at  the  distant 
camp,  and  by  means  of  his  couriers  to  learn  the  details  of  the 
host.  But  we  would  prefer  that  he  should  glad  us  with  his  own 
presence,  and  especially  that  he  should  see  facts  with  his  own  eyes; 
for,  transmitted  light,  however  transparent  the  medium,  always 
loses  something  of  its  purity  of  ray.  It  was  said  of  Boderick 
Dhu,  that 

One  blast  npon  his  bugle  horn 
Was  worth  a  thooBand  men  f 

and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  limit  the  amount  of  good  that  might  be 
done,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  if  our  leader  were  constantly  in  our 
midst, — to  cheer,  to  counsel,  to  warn, — to  systematise,  and  concen- 
trate, and  superintend  desultory  effort.  Many  of  our  anomalies 
would  be  removed,  and  affairs  would  soon  wear  an  improved  aspect; 
in  those  scenes  where  the  battle  of  intelligence,  social  progress, 
morality,  virtue  and  pure  rehgion,  waged  without  intermission, 
day  by  day  is  lost  or  won.  With  a  jealousy  which  one  can  readily 
onderstand,  the  men  of  Israel  said  to  the  men  of  Judah,  ''We  have 
ten  parts  in  our  kiog;"  and  so  there  is  a  day  coming  when  the  men 
of  Liverpool  shall  say  to  the  men  of  Chester,  we  have  ten  parts  in 
our  Bishop,  and  we  go  that  we  may  conduct  him  over  the  Mersey, 
to  his  home  in  our  great  town. 


H.  BnOiBY,  Esq.,  M.P.,  read  the  following  Paper : — 

The  growth  of  large  towns  in  England  is  of  very  recent  date< 
Two  centuries  ago,  there  were  no  large  towns  in  this  island,  as  the 
term  is  now  generally  understood,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Metropolis.  They  are  the  result  of  the  conunercial  enterprise 
which  sprung  into  existence  under  the  Tudor  Sovereigns,  but  did 
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not  greatly  affect  the  town  population  till  the  early  part  of  last 
centnry  ;  and,  indeed,  their  development  is  due  in  far  larger 
proportion  to  the  great  inventions  of  Watt  and  Arkwright,  than  to 
the  maritime  discoveries  of  Raleigh,  Drake,  and  their  successors. 
On  the  rapid  and  recent  progress  of  English  towns,  Macaulay 
writes  at  length,  in  the  Wious  Third  Chapter  of  his  History  of 
England,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  one  forcible  and 
comprehensive  paragraph  : — ''  Great  as  has  been  the  change  in  the 
rural  life  of  England  since  the  Bevolution,  the  change  which  has 
come  to  pass  in  the  cities  is  still  more  amazing.  At  present,  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  nation  is  crowded  into  provincial  towns  of  more 
than  thirty-thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  IL, 
no  provincial  town  in  the  kingdom  contained  thirty-thousand 
inhabitants,  and  only  four  provincial  towns  contained  so  many  as 
ten  thousand  inhabitants."  Lancashire  exhibits  many  conspicuous 
instances  of  this  astonishing  increase  of  urban  population,  none 
more  marvellous  than  the  town  in  which  this  Congress  has 
assembled.  I  may  remind  you  that,  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Liverpool  rose  into  local  importance,  and 
began  to  take  the  lead  of  Chester  as  a  seaport.  It  is  now 
computed  to  contain  upwards  of  half  a  million  inhabitants,  and 
its  commerce  is  almost  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  histoiy. 
The  subject  of  this  Paper  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  appropriate 
here.  That  the  parochial  system  of  the  Church  of  England  has 
never  been  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  a  rapidly  increasing  and 
concentrated  population,  is  a  statement  which  scarcely  admits  of 
dispute;  and  from  this  source  has  arisen  a  great  part  of  the 
inconvenience  and  shortcomings  from  which  we  are  now  suffering. 
Too  commonly  this  wonderful,  and  perhaps  unprecedented,  growtii 
of  large  cities  is  spoken  of,  even  by  earnest  and  thoughtful 
persons,  as  something  quite  beyond  the  ability  of  the  Church  to 
cope  with,  as  if  she  could  only  follow  with  feeble  and  fitful  steps, 
doing  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  applying  palliatives,  but  never 
addressing  herself  in  earnest  to  her  appointed  task,  in  humble, 
but  firm  confidence,  that  if  she  is  true  to  herself  and  her  mission, 
the  Divine  blessing  will  be  abundantly  granted.  Humanly 
speaking,  there  is  no  inherent  or  insuperable  difficulty  in  providing 
the  material  organization  of  religious  life.  It  should  be  as  much 
a  matter  of  course  and  of  obvious  duty,  to  provide  Churches  and 
Schools  and  Pastors  in  sufficient  quantity,  as  to  furnish  food  and 
lodging  for  the  increasing  multitudes.  Two  important  questions 
appear  to  arise  at  this  stage  : — 1.  What  is  the  work  of  the  Church 
in  regard  to  the  people  ?  2.  In  what  respect  does  the  work  of 
the  Church  in  large  towns  differ  from  the  work  of  the  Church  in 
small  towns  or  rural  hamlets  ?  1.  The  work  of  the  Church,  as 
a  faithful  witness  of  Gospel  truth,  seems  to  be  clear  and  simple. 
She  is  bound  to  make  known  the  good  tidings  of  salvation  to  all, 
without  exception — ^to  make  use  of  such  lawful  and  convenient 
instruments  as  may  be  at  her  disposal,  to  shrink  from  no  difficulty 
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or  danger  from  worldly  motives,  and  to  leave  the  issue  in  the 
hands  of  Providence.  In  short,  her  specific  dnty  is  to  deliver  the 
message  intrusted  to  her  with  diligence  and  fidelity.  2.  The  work 
of  the  Ghnrch  in  large  towns  does  not,  of  coarse,  differ  essentially 
from  the  work  of  tibe  Church  elsewhere,  hut  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  details.  In  large  towns,  tixe  population  is  more 
migratory;  and,  even  when  stationary,  it  is  less  accessible  than  in 
rural  districts.  Great  numbers  of  the  working  classes  congregate 
in  separate  quarters ;  and  sometimes  large  masses  of  those  who 
are  in  a  state  of  chronic  pauperism,  or  whole  families  who  derive 
a  precarious  subsistence  from  occupations  of  a  very  questionable 
character.  The  direct  influence  of  the  parochial  clergyman  is 
probably  as  great  in  crowded  cities,  upon  those  who  habitually 
resort  to  his  ministrations,  as  it  is  in  other  districts,  but  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitents  is  entirely  beyond  his  range 
of  observation.  Again,  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  comparing 
class  with  class,  are  usually  more  quickwitted  and  susceptible  than 
the  rural  population — and  this  demands  corresponding  energy  and 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  clergy ;  whilst  the  charge  of  a  town 
parish  is  often  peculiarly  onerous  and  depressing.  It  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  our  ecclesiastical  system  is  weakest  just 
where  it  ought  to  be  strongest,  so  that,  in  passing  along  the  narrow 
but  populous  streets  of  our  great  commercial  and  manufacturing 
towns,  the  reflection  naturally  arises  that  probably  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  personally  known  to  the  incum- 
bente. 

Let  me  now  endeavour  briefly  to  indicate  the  normal  condition 
of  large  urban  parishes  by  a  few  illustrations: — 

1.  Take  the  case  of  a  parish;  containing  ten  thousand  or  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants,  with  an  active  competent  Bector,  and  one  or 
two  Curates.  We  commonly  find  a  large  and  atteched  congrega- 
tion, flourishing  schools,  systematic  visitetion  of  the  sick,  and  a 
variety  of  parochial  institutions,  mainly  fostered  and  presided  over 
by  the  Incumbent — all  tending  to  promote  the  physical,  social,  and 
moral  welfare  of  the  people. 

These  are  great  resulte,  and  we  may  well  thank  God  for  them  ; 
but  would  it  not  be  found,  on  close  inquiry,  that,  though  much 
had  been  done,  much  remained  undone ;  that,  after  reckoning  all 
those  who  came  under  the  influence  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
directiy  or  indirectly,  and  all  who  are  connected  with  other 
religious  bodies,  a  large  residue  is  left,  practically  unknown  and 
untended,  who  are  never  sought  out,  never  urged  to  enter  the  fold. 
In  fact,  the  Bector  and  Curates  find  their  energies  absorbed,  and 
their  consciences  satisfied,  with  the  measure  of  success  to  which 
they  have  attained ;  and  they  have  no  leisure,  perhaps  not  much 
inclination,  to  explore  the  regions  of  semi  -  heathenism  still 
unvisited. 

2.  Again,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  young  man  of  fair 
attainmente  and  character,  appointed  to  the  oversight  of  a  largr 
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town  parish,  without  any  special  qoalifioations  for  that  (Mfftiealar 
sphere.  He  goes  to  his  cure  with  good  intentions,  bat.  is  soon 
discouraged.  Visiting  the  poor  is  found  to  be  an  irksome,  and 
apparently  a  fruitless  task ;  he  sees  much  to  disgust  and  repel ; 
his  well-meant  intentions  are  misunderstood ;  his  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  parish  are  received  with  indifference,  perhaps 
with  opposition.  Disappointed  *  and  mortified,  he  too  often 
subsides  into  a  mere  routine  discharge  of  official  functions,  and 
entirely  fails  to  make  any  impression  upon  the  mass  of  ignorance 
and  misery  around  him.  v 

8.  In  many  town  parishes,  the  cause  of  failure  is  not  so  much 
the  want  of  energy  and  sustaining  Christian  principle  on  the  part 
of  the  Incumbent,  as  physical  weakness,  ill  health,  poverty,  and 
the  absence  of  that  countenance  and  support  which  laymen  in 
easy  circumstances  can  render.  The  tendency  of  the  affluent 
classes  to  leave  the  large  towns,  and  even  the  suburbs,  and  to  live 
in  country  residences,  increases  with  the  progress  of  railways ; 
thus  the  town  Clergy  are  thrown  more  and  more  upon  their  own 
resources,  and  deprived  of  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  the  laity 
oi  their  own  class.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  regret,  but  not 
of  surprise,  that  their  moral  and  physical  strength  too  often  prove 
totally  unequal  to  the  warfare  in  which  they  have  engaged. 

4.  I  purposely  omit  to  dwell  upon  those  extreme  cases  of 
lamentable  and  inexcusable  neglect  which  are  occasionally  seen; 
hoping  and  believing  that  in  the  present  day  they  are  not 
numerous ;  but,  when  they  occur,  more  efficient  relief  than  tiie 
authorities  can  now  apply  should  be  provided. 

What  is  the  remedy?  Ought  we  not  to  seek  for  a  more 
complete  organization — not  by  any  violent  disturbance  of  the 
existing  parochial  system,  not  by  supplanting  the  authority  and 
functions  of  the  Incumbent — ^but  by  strengthening  his  hands,  and 
enabling  him  to  perform  his  high  and  manifold  duties  more 
efficiently. 

I  heartily  concur  with  those  practical  earnest  men,  who,  of  late 
years,  and  with  ever-increasing  importunity,  have  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  more  extensive  and  systematic  recourse  to  lay 
agency. 

Whatever  names  may  be  given — lay  deacons  or  deaconesses, 
Scripture  readers  or  visitors — definite  duties  should  be  assigned  to 
certain  of  the  laity,  carefully  selected,  and,  in  some  degree,  trained 
to  their  work. 

To  my  mind,  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  the  principle 
of  lay  agency  has  unquestionable  Apostolic  sanction.  The  filrst 
Deacons,  it  is  true,  were  Ministers  ordained  to  higher  functions 
than  those  contemplated  here ;  but  their  appointment  sprung  from 
the  necessity  —  observed  even  in  the  earliest  period  of  the 
organization  of  the  Church,  when  supernatural  agency  was 
abundantly  manifested — that  means  should  be  adapted  to  ends, 
that  no  excuse  should  be  allowed  for  inefficiency  or  neglecty  and 
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ihat  miraotiloas  results  are  not  to  be  expected  in  the  ordinary 
details  of  Christian  work.  Although  it  is  not  expressly  stated, 
I  think  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  Deacons  were  better 
qualified,  as  a  body,  than  the  Apostles,  for  the  daily  ministration 
to  those  who  had  need.  At  all  events,  it  will  scarcely  be  contested 
that  there  are  many  details  in  the  work  of  an  English  parish 
which  can  be  better  carried  out  by  laymen,  or  by  women,  than  by 
the  ordained  Clergy. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  full  of  references  to  his  ''  helpers  " 
or  '^  fellow-helpers,"  eyidently  laymen  and  women.  And  here  I 
may  observe  that  the  word  ''helper'*  seems  aptly  to  denote  the 
various  classes  of  lay  agents ;  it  is  a  good  Saxon  and  Scriptural 
word. 

It  cannot,  then,  for  a  moment,  be  maintained  that  a  discreet, 
though  extensive,  use  of  lay  agency  would  invoke  any  departure 
from  Apostolic  practice ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  bring  us  nearer 
to  that  primitive  model. 

Of  course,  there  is  some  risk  of  abuses,  which  should  be 
guarded  against  with  vigilance ;  but  it  is  the  part  of  true  wisdom 
not  to  be  deterred  from  the  right  path  by  the  dreaded  anticipation 
of  some  possibly  concurrent  inconvenience. 

ReBidence. — That  Incumbents  should  live  in  their  parishes  is  an 
obvious  proposition,  but  in  large  towns  this  duty  is  often  neglected. 
No  doubt,  there  are  many  impediments.  There  may  be  no 
parsonage  house,  and  the  enormous  value  of  land  may  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  provide  one.  In  some  cases,  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  a  suitable  dwelling  within  the  limits  of  the  parish;  or  the 
place  may  be  considered  unfit  for  a  delicate  wife,  or  a  young 
fiunily. 

Unquestionably,  these  are  serious  difficulties,  and  I  desire  to 
give  liiem  due  consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  aU  who  are 
conversant  with  the  work  of  the  Church  in  large  towns,  will  admit 
that  non-residence  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy  is  a  most  serious 
evil. 

To  this  must  be  attributed,  in  great  measure,  the  neglect  of  the 
rite  of  Baptism  and  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  the  frequent 
absence  of  a  frank  and  well-understood  community  of  feeling  and 
intercourse  between  pastor  and  people. 

Whenever  there  is  reason  to  attribute  the  non-residence  of  the 
Incumbent  to  his  desire  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  duty,  it  is 
impossible  to  expect  that  he  will  obtain  due  influence  among  his 
parishioners.  On  the  other  hand,  an  active  body  of  resident 
Clergy  might  do  much  good,  not  only  in  spiritual  ministrations, 
but  also  in  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  their  respective 
neighbourhoods,  and  in  promoting  habits  of  decency  and  order. 

To  my  judgment,  then,  non-residence  should  never  be  per- 
mitted, except  for  the  most  urgent  reasons ;  and,  in  such  cases, 
measures  should  be  taken  to  supply  the  deficiency  as  far  as 
possible.    To  provide  suitable  residences  for  the  Incumbents,  in 
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large  towns,  shotild  be  considered  a  duty  seoond  only  to  that  of 
building  Churches. 

Sub-division  of  Poptdous  Parishes. — ^As  regards  the  sob-diwon 
of  popnloas  parishes,  and  the  views  forcibly  expressed  in 
influential  quarters,  that  an  urban  district,  of  twenty  thousand  or 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  would  be  more  e£BicientIy  managed  by 
a  Bector  and  a  staff  of  Curates,  with  a  large  Parish  Church, 
several  licensed  Chapels,  and  a  house  for  the  residence  of  the 
unmarried  Clergy,  I  will  venture  to  repeat  what  I  intimated  on  a 
former  occasion  —  such  an  organization  requires  a  degree  of 
administrative  ability  on  the  part  of  the  Bector,  which  is  rarely 
found,  and,  indeed,  rarely  sought,  by  patrons,  in  the  exerciBe  at 
their  responsible  office. 

The  spiritual  oversight  of  five  thousand  souls  is  enough  to  tax 
the  energies  of  any  man  of  ordinary  mental  and  physical  strength, 
even  if  he  is  efficiently  aided  by  one  or  two  Curates,  and  a  staff  of 
lay  helpers ;  and  this,  I  think,  should  be  the  customaiy  limit  of 
an  urban  parish. 

The  work  of  the  Church  in  large  towns  should  indeed  attract 
the  highest  class  of  intellect  and  administrative  capacity  among 
the  Clergy. 

Of  this,  some  memorable  instances  might  be  cited,  not  merely 
in  conspicuous  positions — such  as  Leeds,  Doncaster,  and  Kidder- 
minster— but  in  less  prominent  circles.  Many  more  such  soldiers 
of  the  Cross  are  needed. 

Men  trained  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
devoted  to  their  profession,  of  active  habits,  fair  abilities,  and 
independent  fortune,  should  not  disdain  to  give  at  least  some  years 
of  ripe  manhood  to  the  charge  of  a  neglected  town  parish — not 
merely  accepting  a  post  of  this  kind  as  a  stepping-stone,  till  more 
agreeable  or  lucrative  preferment  is  available,  but  making  it  their 
primary  interest  and  care. 

A  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  consistently  maintained  with  unwa- 
vering resolution,  is  certain  to  produce  great  influence  for  good. 
At  £^t,  men  may  be  slow  to  believe  in  unselfish  motives, 
especially  if  their  former  experience  has  been  unfavourable,  but  no 
good  effort  is  ever  wholly  lost ;  and  even  the  imperfect  exertions 
of  the  last  thirty  years  seem  to  have  disposed  the  artisans  and 
labourers,  in  large  towns,  to  accept  the  ministrations  and  kindly 
offices  of  the  parochial  Clergy  more  graciously  than  heretofore. 

And  if  the  charge  of  a  populous  parish  involves  much  anxiety 
and  depression,  it  affords  also  much  encouragement. 

The  coarseness  and  vice  conspicuously  paraded  in  narrow  streets 
and  alleys  are  often  contrasted,  in  a  marvellous  degree,  by 
examples  of  resignation,  fortitude,  and  charity,  which  seem  to 
flourish  in  these  sombre  regions  more  vigorously  than  in  a  serener 
atmosphere. 

The  limit  assigned  to  this  Paper  forbids  the  consideration  of 
many  important  topics  bearing  upon  the  *^  Work  of  the  Church  in 
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Large  Towns/'  and  therefore  I  have  confined  my  attention  to 
two  or  three  points,  and  especially  to  lay  agency.  The  leading 
principle  which  I  desire  to  impress  is  this — ^that  in  every  large 
urban  parish,  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  more  or  less 
engaged  in  secular  afiairs,  yet  competent  and  willing  to  co-ope*^ 
rate  with  the  Incombent  in  works  of  piety  and  charity,  should 
have  definite  duties  assigned  to  them. 

By  such  means,  the  Church,  yisible  and  militant,  would  be 
more  adequately  represented,  and  there  would  be  better  hope  of 
bringing  high  and  holy  influences  to  bear  upon  the  neglected 
classes. 

I  appeal  with  confidence  to  those  Clergymen,  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  populous  parishes,  to  give  the  results  of  their 
experience — to  tell  us  whether  they  do  not  find  it  impracticable  to 
deliver  their  Divine  message  to  the  great  mass  of  their 
parishioners  ;  whether  multitudes  do  not  remain,  not  merely. 
Unheeding  and  apathetic,  as  would  be  the  case  under  the  most 
faultless  system,  but  absolutely  out  of  hearing ;  and,  if  the  answer 
be  in  the  affirmative,  it  seems  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  the  exertions  of  ordained  Ministers  ought  to  be  largely 
supplemented  by  other  agents,  qualified,  by  their  character,  i£eir 
intelligence,  and  their  social  position,  to  penetrate  into  every 
street  and  alley  of  our  crowded  cities — to  seek  out,  and,  by  God's 
help,  to  save,  those  who  might  otherwise  be  lost. 
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When  we  speak  of  the  work  of  the  Church  in  our  large  towns, 
we'  must  not  forget  that,  though  the  circumstances  may  be 
different,  the  work  of  the  Church  is  everywhere  the  same,  and 
that  is,  the  work  of  winning  souls  for  Christ,  and  keeping  them 
safe  for  Him.  It  is  not  merely  to  fill  churches,  either  by  attractive 
preaching  or  attractive  ceremonial ;  nor  is  it  merely  to  draw  men 
away  from  the  Meeting-House  to  take  their  place  in  the  Church, 
but  it  is  to  bring  the  power  of  the  Gospel  home  to  the  hearts  of 
individuals,  to  convince  them  of  their  personal  need  of  a  Saviour, 
and  of  His  personal  love  to  them.  Even  then,  the  work  of  the 
Church  is  by  no  means  done.  The  souls,  thus  gathered  in,  are  to 
be  watched  and  guided,  to  be  fed  and  strengthened,  to  be  edified 
and  perfected,  to  be  prepared  for  their.  Heavenly  Home.  Nothing 
less  than  this  will  satisfy  St.  Paul's  description  of  the  Church,  or 
of  the  purpose  for  which  that  Church  was  organized  by  His  Lord, 
when  ''He  gave  some  Apostles,  and  some  Prophets,  and  some 
Evangelists,  and  some  Pastors  and  Teachers,'  for  the  perfecting  of 
the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  Ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the 
Body  of  Christ." 

B  B 
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I  am  well  aware  that  we  all  assent  to  these  traths ;  but  I  fear 
very  much  that  many  of  us  are  apt  to  forget  them«  and  none  more 
likely  than  those  of  us  who  have  been  called  by  God  to  take  part 
in  the  work  of  the  Church  in  large  towns.  ^  Surrounded,  as  we  are 
there,  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  we  are  sometimes  tempted 
to  forget  the  necessity  for  this  personal  dealing  with  indiTidual 
souls.    We  are  sometimes  tempted  to  doubt  wheiJier  it  be  possible. 
But,  unless  we  are  able  to  keep  continually  before  us  this  great 
end  of  the  Church's  work,  we  are  sure  to  fail,  more  or  less,  in 
fulfilling  our  own  mission.     The  work  of  the  Church  will  not  be 
done,   unless  we  keep  constantly  in  mind  what  the  Church  was 
designed  to  do.     Success  in  our  Ministry  can  only  mean  suocess  in 
winning  souls. 

I  have  ventured  to  recur  to  these  first  principles  of  all  Chnich 
work,  with  a  view  to  suggest  some  practical  application  of  them  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  Church  in  large  towns. 

First,  then,  I  think  it  follows  from  these  principles,  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  of  the  Church  in  large  towns  (and  perhaps  every- 
where) must  be  done  outside  the  walls  of  the  Church  itself.  Of 
all  the  mistakes  which  can  be  made,  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Church's  work,  there  is  none  so  extraordinary  as  that  which  is  still 
too  common  in  many  of  our  large  towns  ;  I  mean  the  notion  that 
that  work  will  be  done  by  two  Sunday  Services,  or  at  most  three, 
in  a  church  which  is  otiierwise  closed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
week  to  the  end ;  still  more,  if,  as  is  too  often  tibe  case,  these 
services  do  not  include,  on  more  than  one  Sunday  in  the  month, 
the  central  act  of  all  Christian  worship — the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  But  even  where  the  requirements  of  the  Church 
are  more  faithfully  obeyed;  even  where  the  daily  morning  and 
evening  sacrifice  of  prayer  is  offered  in  the  House  of  Prayer,  and 
all  the  means  of  grace,  and  of  instruction,  are  provided  for  the 
worshippers ;  there  still  remains  the  personal  dealing  with  sotils, 
which  cannot  be  accomplished  without  opportunities  of  further  and 
closer  intercourse  between  the  pastor  and  his  people.  Our  Church 
stands  almost  alone  in  the  neglect  or  disuse  of  any  means  besides 
the  public  services  of  the  Church.  The  Romanist  has  his  con- 
fessional, the  Wesleyan  his  class  meeting ;  and,  although  we  may 
not  be  prepared  to  adopt  either  the  one  or  the  other,  yet  we  may 
fairly  acknowledge  that  both  testify  to  the  existence  of  a  want, 
which,  however  inadequately  or  mischievously,  they  profess  to 
supply. 

What  we  have  to  consider  is,  how  we  shall  attain  the  same  end 
without  the  dangers  which  we  believe  to  be  inherent  in  either  of  those 
means.  Now,  it  is  just  in  this  part  of  his  work  that  the  bu^gest 
possible  amount  of  liberty  must  be  left  to  ihe  individual  pastor,  as 
to  the  selection  of  the  means,  which  he  thioks  it  best  to  employ. 
But  what  I  am  anxious  about  is,  that  we  should  remember  the 
great  end  which  we  have  in  view,  and  should  adopt  some  means  or 
other  with  a  view  to  attain  it. 
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Men  have  their  special  hobbies  as  to  parochial  machinery  ;  and 
I  think  we  haye  been  too  much  taken  np  with  them,  rather  than 
with  the  great  principles  of  pastoral  work ;  for  many  an  arrange- 
ment which  may  prove  highly  successful  in  the  hands  of  one  by 
whom  it  has  been  adopted,  may  fail  in  the  hands  of  another, 
because  his  temperament  or  abilities  are  not  suited  for  the  advan- 
tageous employment  of  this  particular  means. 

YHiat  I  plead  for  is,  that  in  our  large  towns  we  should  have, 
first  of  all,  some  place  for  ministration,  besides  the  consecrated 
Parish  Church ;    and,   secondly,   some  forms  of  service,   beside 
those  which  are  provided  for  us  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
The  Church,  and   the  Church's  Prayers,    are  both  intended  for 
the  worship  of  the  faithful.     We  must  not  be  led  away  by  a 
blind  admiration  of  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  regard  it 
as  sufficient   for   necessities,    which    it   never  was  intended  to 
meet.    We  want  some  other  plan,  and  some  other  apparatus,  for 
reaching  the   outcast  and  the  ungodly  among  our   large  popu- 
lations.    First,  then,  as   regards  the  place.     I  believe  it  would 
be  most  desirable  that  in  all  our  poor  and  populous  parishes, 
a  Mission  Boom  of  some  kind  or  other  should  be  attached  to  every 
Parish  Church,  and  should  be  built  along  with  every  new  church, 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  scheme.    But,  in  almost  every  parish, 
as  it  now  exists,  there  is  always  some  school-room,  or  other  place, 
which  may  be  used,  though,  perhaps,  much  less  easily,  for  the  same 
purpose.    Now,  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  these  rooms  are 
to  be  used,  this  must  be  left  open,  to  a  great  extent,  as  I  have  said 
before,  to  be  determined  by  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case. 
But,  in  addition  to  Bible  Classes  and  Classes  for  Communicants, 
and  other  meetings  of  a  similar  kind,  there  is  one  special  use  to 
be  made  of  such  rooms,  which  I  shall  venture  to  name.    It  has 
now  become  usual,  in  many  of  the  parishes  of  our  large  towns,  to 
hold  from  time  to  time,  perhaps  yearly,  what  is  called  a  Mission. 
This  Mission  is  simply  a  series  of  special  services,  held  day  after 
day,  during  the  course  of  one  week,  with  the  object  of  bringing  some 
influence  to  bear  upon  those  who  generally  neglect  the  services  of 
the  Church.    Every  effort  is  made  at  such  a  time,  by  personal 
solicitation  and  otherwise,    to  induce  these  persons  to  attend  the 
special  services  of  the  Mission  week.    One  or  two  Clergy,  perhaps 
many  more,  are  invited  to  take  part  in  the  Mission,  and  to  assist 
the  Parochial  Clergyman.   The  earlier  part  of  each  day  is  sanctified 
by  an  early  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  afterwards 
employed,  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy,  in  conference,  and  united 
prayers,  with  special  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Mission.     Those 
of  the  communicants,  who  have  the  leisure  and  the  inclination, 
occupy  themselves  throughout  the   day  in  seeking  out  persons, 
whom  it  is  desired  to  influence,  and  urging  them  to  attend  the* 
Evening  Service.     At  this  service,  only  the  Litany,  or  perhaps 
only  a  few  Collects,,  are  used,  along  with  one  or  two  Hymns  of 
a  suitable  ehafacter,  and  /the  Mission  Sermon  is  then  preached, 
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either  by  separate  preachers,  on  each  night  of  the  week,  or  by  the 
same  preacher,  one  specially  selected  for  the  pnrpose,  night  after 
night.  A  great  defect  in  Church  efforts  of  this  kind  (sach  as 
in  oar  large  Cathedral  services)  has  been,  that  persons  aroused 
in  any  degree  by  the  sermon,  and  perhaps  really  anxious  for  the 
moment  about  their  spiritual  welfare,  escape  from  the  Church 
when  the  service  is  over,  and  so  are  lost  sight  of  by  the  Clergyman, 
when,  perhaps,  some  personal  intercourse  with  him  might  have 
deepened  and  made  permanent  impressions,  which,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, will  probably  soon  pass  away.  With  a  view  to  remedy  this 
defect,  it  is  usual,  in  the  Missions  of  which  I  am  speaking,  to  invite 
such  persons  to  attend,  after  the  Service  held  in  the  Mission 
Boom  or  Schoolroom,  of  the  Parish,  what  may  be  called  a  Prayv 
Meeting,  where,  after  earnest  extempore  prayers,  and  one  or  two 
hymns,  with,  perhaps,  a  few  stirring  words  addressed  to  those 
present  by  one  of  the  Clergy,  persons  are  invited  to  remain,  with  a 
view  to  a  personal  intercourse  vdth  their  own  Pastor,  or  with  one 
of  the  Mission  Clergy.  The  same  method  is  followed,  night  after 
night,  throughout  the  week  of  the  Mission,  till  the  closing  sermon, 
generally  on  Sunday  evening,  when,  after  a  similar  meeting, 
arrangements  are  made  for  visiting  the  persons  who  have  been  in 
any  way  seriously  impressed  by  the  Services,  and  thus  retaining 
and  deepening  the  hold  upon  them  which  has  been  obtained. 

I  am  speaking  now,  not  from  mere  expectation,  but  from  expe- 
rience, when  I  say  that  such  Missions  have  already  been  largely 
blessed  in  connection  v^ith  the  work  of  the  Church  in  large  towns. 
Many  a  soul,  whom  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  reach  at  all  in 
any  other  way,  has  been  brought  by  this  means  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  and  taught  both  to  love  and  to  follow  Him ;  while  the  reflex 
influence  of  the  work  upon  those  engaged  in  it — the  communicants 
of  the  Parish  and  the  Clergy  of  the  Mission — ^has  often  been  full  of 
blessing.  But,  again,  meetings  such  as  I  have,  described  need  not 
by  any  means  be  confined  to  such  occasions  as  that  of  a  Mission 
week.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  held  occasionally 
throughout  the  year,  or  at  stated  seasons,  such  as  Advent  and 
Lent.  Even  in  an  ordinary  congregation  there  vnll  always  be  t 
number  of  persons,  more  or  less  ready  to  come  under  this  personal 
influence  of  their  Clergyman,  yet  without  sufficient  courage  to  go 
to  him,  in  his  Church,  or  in  his  house,  and  perhaps  quite  unknown 
*to  him  among  the  multitudes  of  his  population. 

I  have  described  at  some  length  this  kind  of  agency,  because  I 
have  abundant  experience  of  its  value ;  but  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  it  is  all  that  is  needed,  or  even  that  it  would  be  suitable  in 
every  case.  What  I  wish  to  insist  upon  is,  the  need  of  sdme 
such  arrangement,  especially  in  our  populous  parishes,  in  order  to 
bring  the  Clergyman  into  personal  contact  with  an  important 
portion  of  his  flock,  those  I  mean,  who  are  beginning  to  be  roused 
to  some  earnestness  or  anxiety  witii  regard  to  their  spiritual  state. 
In  the  small  country  parish,  he  vtrill  of  oourse  hear  of  them  and 
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meet  with  them  in  many  other  ways ;  but  in  onr  large  towns,  there 
is  great  danger  lest  we  should  think  the  work  of  the  Church  to  be 
done,  if  only  the  church  be  filled,  by  whatever  attractions,  while 
all  the  time,  very  little  may  be  accomplished  in  the  all-important 
work  of  winning  souls.  There  is  much  more  which  I  could  wish 
to  have  said  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  I  must 
hasten  on  to  another  point,  only  second  in  importance  to  that  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking. 

In  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Church  in  large  towns,  we 
must  never  forget  that  it  is  the  Churches  work,  and  that  it  must 
be  done  upon  l^e  ChurcKs  system.  While  I  have  been  speaking 
of  the  work  to  be  done  beyond  the  walls  of  the  church,  I  have 
by  no  means  intended  to  underrate  the  importance  of  the  services 
of  the  Church  itself.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  very  strongly, 
that  unless  these  services  are  fully,  faithfully,  and  reverently 
carried  on,  all  other  efibrts  will  in  some  degree  fail.  If  there 
is  any  place  more  than  another,  where  it  is  important  that  the 
Church  should  have  its  daily  prayer,  it  is  surely  in  the  crowded 
parishes  of  our  large  towns.  I  plead  for  this,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  people,  but  for  the  sake  of  their  pastors  as  well. 
What  a  haven  of  rest  is  provided  for  both  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Parish  Church.  What  times  of  refreshing  might  they  find  in  its 
appointed  services,  amidst  the  toil  and  turmoil  of  their  daily  life. 
And  not  only  in  its  appointed  services,  but  also  in  its  ever  open 
door.  Who,  that  knows  anything  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  or 
of  the  distractions  of  their  wretched  homes,  can  fail  to  see  what  a 
blessing  it  would  be  for  them  to  be  able  to  find,  at  any  hour  of  the 
day,  in  some  quiet  comer  of  their  Parish  Church,  a  place  where 
they  may  say  their  simple  prayers  to  their  Father  in  Heaven. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  answer  the  objections  which  have 
sometimes  been  made,  both  to  the  daily  prayer,  and  to  the  open 
Church.  We  are  told  that  they  have  been  tried,  and  without 
success ;  and,  if  success  is  to  be  measured  simply  by  numbers,  we 
have  little  perhaps  to  say.  But,  in  truth,  the  question  of  success 
or  failure  will  never  be  determined  until  the  day  when  the  secrets 
of  all  hearts  will  be  disclosed.  And,  till  then,  those  who  believe 
in  the  blessing  promised  by  the  Lord  of  the  Church,  when  even 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  His  name,  will  not  give  up 
the  Churches  ordinance  because  the  people  do  not  value  it  enough ; 
or  shut  the  Church's  door  because  so  few  come  there  to  pray  ;  but 
will  rather  try  to  teach  them  to  value  these  blessings  more ;  and 
meantime  they  will  feel  that  it  never  can  be  without  a  blessing  to^ 
the  Church  at  large,  or  to  their  own  souls,  that  while  the  busy  world 
is  occupied  in  its  cares  and  its  pleasures,  the  incense  of  the  Church's 
prayer  is  ascending  up,  morning  and  evening,  before  the  Throne  of 
God ;  or  that  even  one  or  two  poor  troubled  souls,  like  the  weeping 
Hannah,  or  the  contrite  publican,  should  find,  in  the  House  of 
Prayer,  a  place  to  lay  down  their  sins  or  their  sorrows  at  the  feet 
of  Him  who  is  ready  to  bear  them  all. 
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Bat  if  it  be  important  in  the  work  of  the  Church  in  onr  Luge 
towns  to  maintain  these  daily  s^orvices  in  the  House  of  Prayer^ 
it  is  even  more  important  to  observe,  devoutly  •  and  carefullj, 
her  Holy  Days  and  her  Holy  Seasons.  The  succession  of 
festivals  and  fasts  in  the  system  of  the  Church  is  really  a  con- 
tinuous exposition  in  the  most  striking  form  of  the  Church's 
creed.  What  else  is  the  meaning  of  Chnstmas,  of  Lent,  of  Good 
Friday,  of  Easter,  and  of  Ascension,  but  to  keep  before  Uie  minds 
of  Clmst's  people,  in  the  simplest  and  most  expressive  way,  the 
great  facts  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  ?  "  Bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried ;  He 
descended  into  hell ;  the  third  day  he  rose  again  from  the  dead,  he 
ascended  into  heaven; "  while  Advent  returns  from  year  to  year  with 
its  solemn  warning,  ''  He  shall  come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead-''  The  yearly  round  of  fast  and  festival  is  a  continuous 
proclamation  of  the  leading  facts  in  the  incarnate  life  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour ;  and  wherever  these  seasons  are  forgotten,  and  passed 
over  in  silence,  a  mighty  agency  is  neglected  for  doing  the  work 
of  the  Church,  and  for  proclaiming  the  message  of  salvation.  But, 
in  order  that  this  teaching  of  the  Church  may  have  its  full  weight 
and  influence,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  some  steps  for  instruct- 
ing the  people,  and  especially  those  of  the  poorer  class,  in  the 
meaning  and  spirit  of  the  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer.  It  is  a 
most  valuable  work  for  a 'Clergyman  to  do,  either  within  the  Church 
itself,  or  in  meetings  elsewhere,  to  explain  simply  and  carefully 
to  his  people  the  medning  of  each  separate  portion,  nay,  each 
separate  clause,  of  the  Church's  Prayers.  How  much  it  would 
deepen  the  attachment  of  our  people,  not  only  to  the  Services  of 
the  Church,  but  to  the  Church  itself,  if  they  were  thus  enabled  to 
attach  a  definite  meaning  to  the  words  of  tibe  prayers  which  they 
were  uttering  with  their  lips.  It  is  astonishing  the  amount  of 
interest  whidi  the  poor  will  take  in  teaching  such  as  this.  I  am 
speaking  again  from  actual  experience.  Nor  need  there  be  anything 
cold  or  formal  in  such  instruction.  There  is  not  a  passage  in  the 
prayers  but  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  deepest  spiri- 
tual teaching.  And  the  prayers  thus  made  not  only  intelligible 
but  instructive  to  the  worshippers,  will  continually  recal  this 
teaching  as  they  are  offered  up  in  after  days. 

The  subject  which  is  before  us  to-day  is  one  so  vast  in  its  scope 
and  so  manifold  in  its  bearings  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to 
begin,  and  still  more  difficult  to  know  where  to  end.  But  the  bell 
has  already  informed  me  that  my  time  is  near  its  close.  Had  it 
not  been  so,  I  would  gladly  have  spoken  on  other  points  of  no  little 
importance.  The  need  of  Churches,  free  to  all  tixe  Parishioners, 
rich  and  poor  alike;  the  wickedness  of  the  arrangement  by  which,  in 
a  Church  let  out  in  pews  to  the  richer  parishioners,  one  or  two  hun- 
dred sittings  are  reserved,  as  it  is  called,  for  the  use  of  the  poor — 
the  sittings  (well  named,  where  kneeling  is  often  impossible)  being 
only  such  places  as  no  one  would  pay  to  occupju    Or  again,  I  mi^^t 
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have  spoken  of  the  need  of  more  frequent  and  more  hearty  services, 
not  only  on  Sundays  but  on  other  days ;  of  public  catechising  of 
the  children,  not  only  for  their  own  instruction  but  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  fathers  and  mothers  as  well ;  of  open-air  preaching, 
and,  may  I  venture  to  say,  not  only  by  the  Parish  Priest  but  even 
by  godly  laymen,  acting  with  him  and  under  his  authority ;  and 
this,  again,  not  in  the  public  thoroughfares,  but  in  the  courts  and 
alleys  of  the  Parish,  to  those  who  will  not  come  to  Church,  and  to 
whom  therefore  the  Church  must  go.  Or  again,  I  would  have 
spoken  of  the  need  of  securing  Lay  helpers  of  every  class  to  take 
their  proper  part  in  the  Church's  work,  and  to  relieve  the  Clergy- 
man of  some  part  of  that  burden  which  is  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear. 

And  in  reference  to  this  I  cannot  refrain  from  uttering  my 
strongest  protest  against  a  statement  made  by  one  of  the  speakers, 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  on* Tuesday  last;  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  Clergy  are  unwilling  to  receive  the  offered  help 
of  the  Laity,  or  to  recognize  their  services.  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
the  gentleman  who  made  this  statement, — with  all  his  varied 
acquaintance  with  Ecclesiastical  matters,  and  his  well-known 
attachment  to  the  Church  itself,  —  can  have  known  little  of  the 
Clergy  in  our  large  towns.  For  my  own  part,  and  I  am  sure  that 
I  am  speaking  now  the  sentiments  of  hundreds  of  my  brethren, 
I  would  gladly  welcome,  nay,  I  would  urgently  solicit,  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Laity.  I  should  receive  them  with  open  arms,  both 
rich  and  poor ;  and  I  would  engage  to  find  for  every  one  of  them, 
some  service  or  office,  of  one  kind  or  anotfier,  in  connection  with 
the  Parish  work. 

One  word  more,  if  the  bell  will  allow  me,  before  I  conclude.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  determine,  although  we  are  often  disputing 
about  it,  how  far  the  Church  of  England  has  lost  its  hold  upon  the 
masses  of  the  people,  or  how  far  it  ever  had  a  hold  upon  them  at  all. 
But  this  we  can  do,  we  can  strive,  by  every  means  our  in  power, 
to  bring  them  back  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 

But  in  order  to  thii^,  we  must  have  done  with  our  quarreling  and 
dissensions  among  ourselves;  we  must  put  away  all  bitterness, 
and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking;  we  must 
renounce  liiat  narrow  spirit  which  refuses  to  acknowledge  any  good 
in  others  who  are  working  in  a  somewhat  different  groove  from 
ourselves ;  we  must  give  up  bemoaning  the  ravages  of  Dissent,  and 
denouncing  the  sin  of  Dissenting  teachers  ;  we  must  be  ready  to 
recognize  in  every  baptized  Dissenter  one  who  by  virtue  of  his 
baptism  is  already  a  member  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church ;  and 
then  in  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love  do  all  we  can,  by  our  efforts  and 
our  prayers,  to  bring  him  back  to  the  faith  which,  from  ignorance,  he 
has  forsaken,  and  the  services  which,  through  prejudice,  he  has 
despised.  It  is  by  means  like  these  that  we  shall  best  accomplish 
the  work  of  the  Church  in  our  large  towns.  We  have  only  to 
make  the  Church  the  Church  of  the  people,  and  we  shall  soon,  by 
God's  blessing,  bring  back  the  people  to  tiie  Church. 
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DISCUSSION. 

i 

Antonio  Bradt,  Esq. : — Having  been  honoured  with  an  invitation  to  s|>eak  at 
this  GongresB,  on  '*  Chnroh  Work  in  Great  Towns,"  I  at  onoe  responded  to  the 
call,  though,  being  engaged  in  the  work  of  Bef  orm  and  HeconBtmction  going  on  at 
*  the  Admiralty,  I  do  so  at  great  personal  inconvenience,  as  my  time  is  more  than 
fully  oooapied.  But  these  are  not  times  when  any  faithful  member  of  the  Ghnr^ 
should  hesitate  or  hold  back.  Tfeit  my  opinion  has  been  asked  I  can  only 
attribute  to  the  fact  that,  living  as  I  do  in  the  far  east  and  poorest  part  of  London, 
and  having  been  actively  engaged  for  many  years  in  endeavouring  to  provide  lor 
the  spiritual  wants  and  education  of  my  poorer  neighbours,  I  have  had  some 
experience  of  the  great  difficulties  which  the  Church's  present  system  places  in 
the  way  of  those  who  would  work  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christ's  Church  and  of 
Christ's  poor,  especially  in  new  districts  springing  up  in  the  suburbs  of  large 
cities.  In  that  of  *'  Londoners  over  the  Border,"  I  have  laboured  for  many  years 
to  provide  the  means  of  grace  for  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  attracted 
by  the  new  docks,  and  by  the  new  centres  of  commerce  and  manufiMtures  at  the 
East  of  London.  In  the  few  minutes  allowed  for  this  discussion,  it  will  be  nttetfy 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  so  extensive  and  comprehensive  a  question  —  one  more 
momentous  to  the  vast  interests  of  the  nation  cannot  be  conceived.  The  vezy 
existence  of  the  Church,  as  an  Establishment,  is  at  stake,  and  as  the  population 
of  the  Kingdom  is  eveiy  day  becoming  more  and  more  centralized  in  great  towns, 
**  Church  Work  in  Great  Towns  "  comprehends,  more  or  less,  the  Church  system 
of  the  Empire.  Our  nation  has  been  hitherto  blessed  and  prospered  beyond  all 
other  people.  The  Cross  is  the  basis  of  our  national  flag,  as  well  as  of  our  Uiih ; 
and  the  God  of  battles  has  been  on  our  side,  and  victory  has  attended  our  fleets 
and  armies,  and  made  us  the  envy  of  the  world.  With  our  ships  and  our  armies 
protecting  our  Commerce,  and  with  the  aid  of  our  Printing  Presses,  the  Gospel  has 
been  made  known  by  our  Biissionaries'to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  This  little  Island 
has  been  the  bulwark  of  Christian  truth,  and  the  light  of  the  Ch)spel  has  been 
spread,  through  our  means,  to  an  extent  almost  incredible ;  England  has  been 
as  a  city  set  on  a  hill ;  and  while  as  a  nation  she  is  true  to  her  faith,  we  may  trust 
that  our  God  will  not  forsake  us,  and  that  our  flag  may  still  for  a  thousand  jean 
"  brave  the  battle  and  the  breeze. "  She  has  been  thus  blessed  through  her  faith.  Bat 
woe  to  us  as  a  nation  if  we  abandon  our  national  religion,  and  that  Banner  of  the 
Cross  under  which  we  have  prospered.  If  we  do  this,  we  may  not  any  longer  hope 
that  the  God  of  battles  will  be  on  our  side,  and  the  sun  of  England's  glory  and 
prosperity  will  surely  set. 

We  live  in  no  ordinary  times,  and  it  is  needful,  if  we  would  preserve  the 
blessings  of  a  National  Church  and  National  Faith,  that  we  should  examine  care- 
fully, and  in  no  narrow  spirit,  the  Church  system,  not  only  in  our  large  towns,  but 
also  as  a  whole. 

In  my  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords'  Committee  in  1858, 1  enteied  some- 
what fully  into  the  difficulties  placed  by  law,  and  by  the  exclusive  nature  of  the 
parochial  system.  Further  experience  has  fully  confirmed  my  views ;  and  in  the 
paper  which  I  read  at  the  first  Congress,  at  Cambridge,  I  give  many  statistics  of 
great  interest  at  the  present  moment.  I  showed  that  since  the  Beformation,  the 
Church,  especially  in  townt^  had  been  retrograding  in  public  opinion,  and  losing 
hold  of  the  people;  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  of  late 
years  to  remedy  centuries  of  past  neglect,  both  of  Clergy  and  Laity,  we  are 
spiritually,  as  regards  Church  accommodation,  actually  in  a  worse  position  than  we 
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have  erer  been  before.  Tbe  question  is,  **  why  "  is  this  ?  The  nation,  as  a  whole, 
is  perhaps  more  religions  than  ever,  bnt  instead  of  the  Ghnrch  being  now  the 
Church  of  the  nation,  as  it  was  in  days  following  the  Beformation,  it  is  now  only 
the  Church  of  the  minority !  It  is  true  that  she  numbers  amongst  her  worship- 
pers more  than  all  the  seots  put  together ;  but,  excluding  the  twenty-five  per  cent. 
who  are,  unhappily  for  them  and  for  the  nation,  irreligious,  the  number  at  most 
of  Church  worshippers  is  only  forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  people !  I  refer  to  these 
facts  as  my  justification  for  much  that  follows,  and  for  saying,  with  Dean  Hook, 
and  others,  that  in  IjABOb  towns  our  parochial  system  has  utterly  and  completely 
broken  down.  There  are  various  reasons  for  this,  which  will  be  stated  in  the 
sequel.  The  Legislature  has,  in  the  instance  of  the  Irish  Branch  of  the  Church, 
proclaimed  to  the  world,  by  Disestablishment,  that  the  nation  as  a  nation  cannot 
uphold  as  the  National  Beligion  the  faith  of  a  minority ;  and  this,  independent  of 
the  fact  as  to  whether  or  no  the  National  Church  is  the  depository,  above  all 
others,  of  the  Faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints ;  and,  as  we  Churchmen  believe, 
the  purest  and  best  form  of  worship  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  State  has  proclaimed,  moreover,  by  Disendowment,  that  Church  property 
is  public  property  f  and  may  be  dealt  with  by  Parliament.  The  note  has  gone 
forth  that  the  Church  in  Wales  is  to  be  attached  next  Session.  The  Church  is 
in  a  minority  there.  No  wonder,  when  the  English  Church  has  preached  to 
them  in  an  unknown  tongue.  It  is,  again,  in  a  minority  in  Cornwall,  where, 
as  in  the  Principality,  the  Church  has  failed  to  be  the  Church  of  the  people.  It 
is  well  known,  both  in  Wales  and  Cornwall,  that  the  people  are  not  irreligious,  but 
mostly  Methodists,  the  most  religious  and  self-denying  sect  of  all.  Then  again  it 
has  been  shown  that  in  thirty-four  great  towns  in  England,  embracing  a  population 
of  nearly  four  millions,  fifty-two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  those 
towns  attend  no  place  of  worship  whatever.  The  per  centage  of  irreligious  varies 
in  them  from  sixty-eight^in  Southwark,  to  thirty-eight  in  Wolverhampton.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Church  is  missionary  to  them.  But  how  has  she  fulfilled  her 
mission,  when  such  an  appalling  number  of  people  are  irreligious  and  uneared 
for?  Dissent,  be  it  remembered,  on  the  voluntary  principle,  cannot  hold  up  its 
head,  or  maintain  its  Chapels  in  poor  districts,  as  Dr.  Hume  has  shown  by  the 
migration  of  the  Chapels  in  this  town  of  Liverpool.  As  the  districts  became  poor, 
by  the  migration  of  the  wealthy  to  more  favoured  localities,  so  has  Dissent 
followed  them,  and  left  the  poor  to  the  single  Minister  of  the  Church  of  England, 
overwhelmed  by  numbers  and  the  hindrances  of  the  parochial  system.  The 
lower  stratum  of  the  poor,  when  cared  for  at  all,  are  in  most  instances  only  visited 
by  the  single-handed  Clergyman  of  our  overgrown  town  parishes,  or  by  the  Bomish 
Priest.  Dissenters,  as  a  rule,  do  not  visit  the  poor.  Few  Clergymen  ever  meet  a 
Dissenting  Minister  in  their  visitations :  it  is  not  part  of  their  system ;  and  the 
ranks  of  Dissent  are  mainly  recruited  by  the  respectable  artisans  and  small  shop- 
keepers, who  are  driven  from  the  Church  by  the  exclusive  pew  system,  especially 
in  large  towns,  where  there  is  only  Church  accommodation  *'  for  the  Privileged 
Few.*'  All  honour  to  them  I  rather  than  be  without  any  means  of  grace,  they 
have,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  built  themselves  Chapels,  which 
even  out-number  our  Churches.  All  honour  also  to  those  excellent  and  pious  men 
who  are  provided  by  Dissenters  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  Church  in  our  large 
towns,  and  who  preach  the  Gospel  where  the  Church  has  neglected  her  high 
mission.  Notwithstanding  all  the  shortcomings,  worldly-mindedness,  want  of 
discipline,  bad  system  of  patronage,  and  all  the  hindrances  which  have  beset  the 
path  of  the  Established  Church,  she  yet  possesses  the  most  learned  and  pious 
body  of  Clergy  of  any  Church  in  the  world.    She  yet  possesses  the  inheritance 
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of  •ndowments,  varionsly  efltimated  at  not  less  than  from  eighty  to  a  hundrsd 
nullions  sterling ;  and  if  she  ^nll  bnt  he  wise  in  tim€^  we  may  yet  preflerre  io  oar 
children's  ohildren  the  inestimable  blessings  which  we  have  inherited.  Bnt  let  qb 
not  deceive  onrselves,  or  shnt  our  eyes  to  the  danger  which  threatens  ns.  Dis- 
estabUshment  and  disendowment  are  staring  ns  full  in  the  face.  The  handwritiiig 
is  on  the  wall.  With  all  these  advantages,  why  has  the  Church  failed  to  lay  hold 
of  the  a£fectionj9  of  the  mass  of  the  people  ?  And  why  has  the  parochial  sTstem 
broken  down? 

To  snm  up,  the  position  is  briefly  this :  less  than  half  at  most  of  the  Rngliwh 
people  conform  to  the  Church  as  by  law  established.  In  large  towns  the  propor- 
tion, as  before  shewn,  is  far  less  —  a  proportion  even  of  the  conforming  nnmber, 
earnest,  picas  men,  finding  the  law  against  those  forms  and  ceremonies  whioh 
they  feel  to  be  means  of  grace  most  suitable  for  the  salvation  of  themselves 
and  others,  are  sighing  for  a  free  Chnroh,  untrammelled  by  the  State.  In  a  famoflr 
century  we  lost  the  Wesleyans  by  our  own  folly,  let  us  not  make  a  similar  mistake 
now,  hut  relax  our  law»t  make  them  more  comprehensive,  not  less,  and  tell  these 
earnest  good  men  we  cannot  spare  one  of  them  from  our  Communion.  Let  ns 
impress  upon  them  that  they  cannot  have  freedom  from  State  patronage  and 
control,  without  disendowment  also.  The  State  guarantees  endowments  only  in 
exchange  for  control  in  matters  ecdesiastioal ;  some  would  even  put  the  Church 
above  the  State ;  but  believe  me,  the  State  will  never  again  suffer  Priest  rule.  We 
want  more  freedom,  not  less,  and,  in  my  judgement,  he  is  no  friend  to  tbe 
National  Church,  who  would  narrow  the  interpretation  of  her  Articles  and  Formn- 
laries.  They  were  framed  by  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers,  so  as  to  include  the 
widest  range  of  opinion  and  practice,  compatible  with  Evangelical  and  Gospel 
truth  ?  How  then  does  the  question  stand,  supposing  the  nation  were  polled  as  to 
whether  or  no  a  National  Establishment  is  desirable,  at  agaiiui  the  tmivertal 
equality  of  aU  religious  sects  atid  opinionst  involving,  as  it  does,  the  disestahlish- 
ment  and  disendowment  of  the  Established  Church?  This  sentiment,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  is  now  in  the  ascendant,  in  Parliament  and  in  public  opinion.  As 
before  shown,  it  is  estimated  that  only  forfy-two  per  cent,  of  the  people  of 
England  conform  even  outwardly,  and  are  nominally  Churchmen,  while  the  fact 
remains  that  nearly  all  Scotland,  most  part  of  Ireland,  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  great  towm,  are  in  favonr  oi 
this  modem  phantom  of  universal  equality. 

Even  with  these  enormous  odds  against  her,  I  yet  believe  that  the  Church  of 
England  may  be  saved,  if  only  her  members  will  be  faithful  to  her,  and  give  up 
self-interest,  and  look  the  consequences  of  neglecting  to  do  so  fairly  in  the  face. 
These  facts,  and  other  signs  of  the  times,  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
but  a  few  short  years,  possibly  only  a  few  short  months,  to  put  our  house  in  order, 
and  make  the  Church  in  reality  the  Church  of  the  nation,  and  not  only  the  Ghnxoh 
of  the  privileged  few. 

Means  to  this  end  are  to  be  found  in  greater  comprehensiveness  in  our  s^ystem 
and  formularies,  by  which  alone  the  reUgious  sects  (who  reside  mostly  in  huge 
towns)  may  be  won  over  to  waive  their  objections  to  a  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment which,  though  costly,  has  utterly  failed ;  and  thus  turn  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  an  Establishment  which  shall  really  prove  a  success  and  not  a 
failure.  The  sects  scarcely  differ  from  us  in  Church  doctrine,  except  in  minor 
points.  But  they  utterly  repudiate  our  form  of  Church  government,  and  our 
exclusive  parochial  system  ?  This  must  be  relaxed  if  we  are  to  save 
our  Church,  and  all  other  hindrances  to  Church  extension  must  be  done  awsy 
with. 
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There  are  many  hindranoes  at  the  root  of  the  faUnre  of  our  Ohmroh  polity. 
In  the  few  minnteB  allowed  me,  I  fear  I  can  searoely  eyen  name  them ;  a  yolnme 
might  be  written  on  eveiy  one ;  nor  can  I  hope  that  all  will  see  these  hindranoes 
with  my  spectacles ;  but,  more  or  less,  all  have  come  nnder  my  own  observation  as  a 
Chnrch  worker,  and  as  such  I  fearlessly  submit  them,  through  the  means  afforded 
me  by  this  Congress,  tomy  Lords  the  Bishops,  and  the  members  of  Convocation. 
And  I  appeal  to  all  Rectors,  Inemnbents,  Curates,  and  all  faithful  members  in  our 
Church,  to  lay  to  heart  the  great  danger  we  are  in  by  reason  of  our  unhappy 
divisions.  The  Church  now  is  a  house  divided  against  itself,  therefore  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  each  one  in  his  own  sphere  may  do  his  best  to  heal  her  wounds  and 
make  his  Church  a  praise  on  earth.  If  every  one  did  his  duty  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  would  be  impossible.  If  our  Hierarchy  cannot  introduce  this 
momentous  subject  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  for  what  purpose  are  they 
spiritual  Peers  7  I  entreat  them  to  use  the  recess  for  considering  this  matter, 
for,  depend  upon  it,  it  is  a  subject  which  cannot  be  shelved. 

The  complication  and  difficulties  are  great ;  private  interest  and  private  pro- 
perty have  to  be  dealt  with.  But  let  us  not  wait  till  the  Legislature  pass 
resolutions  to  the  effect  that  it  is  expedient  to  deal  with  the  English  Church  as 
they  did  with  the  Irish  branch  of  it.  The  Laity  look  to  our  Bishops  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  matter.  The  problem  is  no  less  than  how  to  redistribute  Patronage 
and  Endowment  short  of  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment. 

Disestablishment  has  waked  up  the  Hierarchy  of  the  Disendowed  Irish  Church. 
They  are  now  appealing  to  the  Laity  for  support  and  counsel,  which  they  refused 
before.  The  strength  of  the  Church  is  in  her  faithful  Laity.  It  is  no  use  for  the 
Clergy  to  ignore  them,  any  more  than  they  do  Dissenters.  The  Church  is  not  a 
Corporation  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  privileged  dignitarie  and  richly  endowed 
Bectors.  The  Working  Clergy  must  be  better  paid,  and  if  we  would  preserve  the 
Establishment,  the  Laity  must  be  admitted  to  a  full  share  in  Church  management. 
There  can  be  no  obedience  to  Church  law  or  Chnrch  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. And  such  has  been  the  progress  of  education,  that  happily  we  have 
thousands  of  well-informed  and  highly-instructed  Laity,  capable  of  giving  sound 
advice  in  Church  matters ;  it  is  only  by  a  more  intimate  union  of  Clergy  and 
Laity  in  Convocation,  in  Synods,  and  Church  Conferences,  that  the  Church  can 
be  streugthened  in  great  towns,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  in  our  country  parishes. 
Thank  God,  some  of  the  Bishops  are  taking  the  Laity  into  their  counsel,  and  with 
the  happiest  results ;  witness  the  recent  conferences  of  Clergy  and  Laity  at  Ely, 
Iiiohfield,  Bangor,  Sheffield  and  elsewhere.  The  watchword  should  be,  Organise ! 
organise!  organise  1  ere  it  be  too  late  I  I  have  said  all  hindrances  to  Church 
work  should  be  done  away  with.  They  may  be  summed  up  as  follows.  And 
depend  upon  it,  as  certainly  as  night  follows  day,  if  the  Church  Establishment 
cannot  reform  itself,  it  will  be  abolished.  But  happily  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
lamp  of  Christian  truth  being  put  out,  whateyer  may  befall  the  good  old  Church 
Establishment,  which  is  now  in  so  great  peril. 

HINDBANCBB  TO  CHUBOH  WOBE. 

A    —Want  of  more  Episcopal  superintending  power,  and  of  Legalized  Diocesan 
organization  of  Clerg7  and  Laity. 

(1)  To  subdivide  parishes  so  that  not  more  than  five  thousand  be  the 
normal  number.    This  would  give  sufficient  scope  for  employment  of 
'    Curates   and  the  usual  parochial  organization   and  suitable   Lay 
Agencies. 
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(2)  To  redistribate  endowmentB  in  subdiTided  parisheB,  or  sappLement 
the  same  aocording  to  the  altered  dreomstanoes  of  the  case,  and  the 
work  to  be  done. 

(8)  To  inyestigate  and  assign  the  work  of  the  Olergy,  to  remove  inefficient 
Ministers,  and  to  place  the  Clergy  more  aooording  to  their  special 
talents  and  gifts.     **  Do  not  force  a  sqaare  peg  into  a  round  hole.*' 

(4)  To  modify  the  parochial  system  and  the  autocratic  power  now  posseseed 
by  individnal  Incmnbents,  so  as  to  give  greater  freedom  to  the  people 
to  provide  for  their  spiritual  wants  within  and  not  without  the  Choroh 
of  England.  Let  them  be  permitted  to  build  Churches,  and  not  be 
driven  to  build  Chapels. 

(5)  To  provide  for  the  sudden  growth  of  new  districts  by  a  more  extensive 
employment  of  Missionary  Clergy,  Conventional  Districts,  and  new 
Parishes,  by  extending  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Act  1  and  9 
William  IV.,  and  like  means,  and  especially  by  remodelling  the 
Church  Building  Acts. 

r6)  To  modify  the  Act  of  Uniformity  so  as  to  permit  of  a  re-arrangement 
and  increase  of  religious  services,  suitable  to  the  varying  wants  and 
musical  tastes  of  the  several  classes  of  society  in  our  large  towns. 

(7)  To  supply  the  great  wants  of  all  in  the  Church,  viz.,  organized  and 
efficient  Lay  help. 

"g  — Want  of  more  intimate  co-operation  of  Clergy  and  Laity,  involving — 

(1)  An  authorized  Parochial  Committee,  for  the  orderly  and  methodical 
distribution  and  carrying  out  of  the  spiritual  work  of  the  parish,  and 
for  providing  the  needful  agency  and  funds.  The  late  Mr.  Cotton  used 
to  say — **  No  Committee  means  no  friends,  and  no  friends  no 
money.'*  Mr.  Clabon,  the  late  Chainnan  of  the  Church  Institution 
has  well  brought  this  out  in  his  pamphlet  and  work  on  Lay  Agency. 
(2)  Combined  action  of  Clergy  and  Laity  in  Bural  Deaneries,  Archdeacon- 
ries, and  Dioceses,  similar  to  that  being  now  carried  out  in  several 
Dioceses,  especially  Ely,  Lichfield,  and  Bangor. 

(8)  Voice,  or  at  least  veto,  of  the  parishioners  in  the  patronage.    It  is 

impossible  to  exaggerate  the  mischief  done  by  Patrons  forcing  on 

unwilling   congregations  Pastors   who  are  distasteful  to  them.     In 

Scotland,  this  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Church,  and  the  Free  Ohurdh 

movement.    The  Scotch  would  not  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  Patrans, 

who,  be  it  remembered,  are  only  trustees  for  the  public  good.    They 

built  other  Churches,  but,  unhappily,  our  people  only  stay  away  from 

Church,  or  go  to  Chapels,  and  thus  swell  the  ranks  of  Dissent.    The 

Duke  of  St.  Albans  has  lately  shown  a  nobk  example  in  this  matter 

(See  Appendix,  p.  884). 

(4)  A  more  regular  distribution  of  Church  Work,  and  fuller  recognition  of 

the  spiritual  gifts  of  the  Laity,  without  reference  to  the  idio^ynerasies 

of  individual  Clergymen.    No  Clergyman  ought  to  have  power  to  defy 

his  Bishop  or  Parishioners,  or  to  alter  Services  without  their  consent,  or 

to  stop  all  Church  Work  in  a  parish  on  the  dog  and  the  manger  sysiem. 

His  views  may  be  very  right,  but  they  also  may  be  very  wrong.    Any 

Dissenting  congregation   would  immediately  remove  an   obstructive 

Minister.     They  do  not  give  them  freeholds  in  their  Chapels,  but 

change  their  Pastors  sometimes  periodically. 

Q^  — Want  of  more  efficient  and  largely  increased  Episcopal  superintendence, 
so  that 
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(1)  The  work  and  wants  of  each  Parish  and  District  may  be  thoronghly 
inyestlgated  and  met,  including — Sufficient  and  properly  eondncted 
Services ;  methodical  and  adequate  visiting  at  the  houses  of  the  people 
supplemented  by  well-trained  Lay  Agents.  The  single  Parson  in  an 
overgrown  parish  wants  help ;  Confirmations  should  be  held  annually 
in  each  parish  or  neighbourhood ;  Glasses  of  Candidates  for  Confirma- 
tion and  first  Communion,  &c.,  should  be  constant ;  due  attention  to 
the  education  of  children  and  adults  in  the  National  Sanday  Schools 
could  then  be  given.  For  all  this  we  want  more  Bishops — not  neces- 
sarily Peers  in  Parliament —so  that  the  present  Bishops,  who  are  Peers, 
may  give  more  time  and  attention  to  promoting  necessary  legislation, 
general  measures  of  usefulness,  settlements  of  religious  doubts  and 
difficulties.  The  latter,  however,  I  submit,  would  be  better  aooom- 
plished  by  the  Bishops  in  Convocation,  or  in  their  Dioceses,  than  in 
Parliament. 

(2)  The  Bishop  should  be  in  fact — what  to  the  great  mass  he  is  only  in 
name  —  the  chief  Pastor  of  the  Diocese,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  magis- 
trate in  all  matters  relating  to  morals  and  conscience.  This  would 
necessarily  involve  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  Bishops, 
say  to  at  least  double  the  number.  I  would  give  one  to  a  County, 
or  Division  of  a  large  County.  Funds  for  the  increase  may  be 
obtained  (a)  by  a  moderate  diminution  of  the  incomes  of  the 
prMent  Sees,  which  would  be  reasonable  on  the  voidanee  of  a  See, 
seeing  that  the  responsibilities  and  consequent  eipenses  would  be 
diminished ;  (b)  by  some  aid  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  ; 
(e)  by  a  re-appropriation  of  the  revenues  and  duties  of  Deans, 
Canons,  Archdeacons,  and  largely  endowed  Country  Livings  with 
small  charges.  Some  of  these  former  Dignitaries  should  be  pro- 
moted to  be  Bishops,  which  they  could  be  with  their  present 
almost  sinecure  offices.  The  whole  scheme  might  be  easily  effected, 
in  the  present  temper  of  the  public  mind,  if  undertaken  in  earnest 
by  the  3ench  of  Bishops,  in  cordial  co-operation  with  the  Civil 
Government.  It  would  give  the  lie  to  the  slander  which  accuses  them , 
of  clutching  at  territorial  grandeur  and  authority,  and  of  unwillingness 
to  share  their  responsibilities,  or  of  doing  nothing  in  the  way  of 
Legislative  measure. 

T\  — Want  of  a  thorough  and  honest  carrying  out  of  the  law  of  the  land,  that 
the  areas  of  our  Parish  Churches  belong  of  common  right  to  all  the 
parishioners  alike,  and  not  to  an  exclusive  privileged  few.  By  carrying 
out  this  law — first  come  first  served — with  the  addition  of  hearty,  efficient, 
and  varied  Services  of  reasonable  length,  with  good  preaching  and  congre- 
gational singing,  probably  the  complaint  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
working  clasBCS  in  our  large  towns  seldom,  if  ever,  go  to  Church,  would  be 
less  frequent.  The  Churches  should  also  be  used  more  frequently,  and  at 
hours  to  suit  all  classes  and  comers. 

1^  — Want  of  training  for  the  Clergy,  not  only  that  their  pastoral  visiting  and 
stiperintendence  may  be  more  systematic,  and  (to  use  a  Dissenting  word  of 
great  import),  **more  acceptable,"  but  that  their  public  ministrations,  espe- 
cially in  reading,  exhortation,  praying,  and  preaching  may  be  more  efficiently 
performed.  The  upper  classes  may  not  care  so  much  for  good  preaching, 
which,  however,  is  doubtful ;  but  the  middle  and  lower  classes  certainly  do 
care,  and  will  not  attend  where  the  Clergyman  is  wanting  in  this  and  in 
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like  partioolflrs.  The  Dissentiiig  oommimities  know  ifaiB,  and  take  fnftnito 
pains  to  obtain  eloqnent  and  effioient  pnUio  teadhing.  We  may  well  take  a 
leespn  from  the  Weeleyans,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  in  these  and  kindred 
points.  Amongst  the  Wesleyans,  preaehing  power,  and  good  Toioe  and 
deliyeiy,  are  absolutely  required  in  all  candidates  for  their  ministry,  after 
which  they  are  then  put  through  a  long  course  of  training  before  Oxdinatioii, 
BO  tliat  they  seldom  fail  of  being  **  accsfeablb  "  to  the  oongregatiaiiB  to 
which  they  may  be  appointed.  It  is  frequently  far  otherwise  with  oar 
Ohnrch  congregations.  What  assurance  is  there  in  the  Church  of  'gwgimjwi 
that  the  largest  congregations  and  parishes  will  obtain  a  Pastor  whoee 
talents,  power  and  gifts  haye  been  really  practically  considered  by  Univer- 
sities r  by  Bishops  ?  or  by  Patrons  ?  The  only  wonder  is  that  they  reaoh 
so  good  a  standard  as  they  do  without  previous  training.  If  in  any  waj 
the  congregations  could  have  a  Yoioe  in  the  matter,  it  would  greatly  mend 
the  present  condition  of  things;  and  one  consequence  would  follow,  the 
people  would  be  more  ready  to  give,  and  to  support  a  Parson,  and  wonk 
about  which  they  are  consulted,  and  of  which  they  are  likely  to  approve. 

Tp  — Want  of  authorised  lay  helpers  to  conduct,  under  the  adTice  and  sajterm- 
tendenoe  of  the  Clergy,  Schoolroom  Services,  Mission  Services,  Cottage 
Lectures,  ^.,  so  as  to  provide  for  large  classes  of  the  community,  who 
do  not  understand  or  like  the  regular  Church  Services ;  Classes  which  want 
to  be  led  up  to  the  higher  Services  of  the  Church,  and  for  which  now 
Primitive  Methodists,  Wesleyans,  &c.,  are  often  left  to  pftvide.  Many 
educated  spiritual-minded  men  might  help  in  this  work,  who  now  become 
loeal  preachers,  street  preachers,  Ac.,  because  the  Church  rejects  their 
services.  The  Church  of  England  goes  too  much  on  one  plan ;  she  is  nearly 
smothered  by  her  ideas  of  propriety  and  respectability,  and  the  iron  rule 
and  unbending  system  of  her  polity.  She  has  lost,  and  is  likely  to  lose,  the 
sympathy  of  the  people,  who  by  education  and  other  causes  are  getting 
every  day  more  independent,  and  resent  the  sort  of  patronage  and  tutelage 
which  they  fancy,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Clergy  in  many  instances  desire 
to  exercise  over  them.  Some  Clergy,  of  all  shades  of  theological  opinion, 
are  apt  to  claim  too  much  the  Power  of  the  Keys.  Giving  aU  honour  and 
respect  to  the  Clergy,  the  people  resist  any  thing  like  a  return  to  the  Piieat- 
craft  of  former  times.  If  the  people  are  to  be  won  in  these  days,  it  most 
be  by  the  power  of  Divine  love,  and  appealing  to  their  understandings.  The 
enunciation  of  mere  dogma  will  not  do.  The  Church  of  England  and  her 
Clergy  must,  like  St.  Paul  of  old,  be  more  willing  to  become  (in  all  things 
non-essential)  all  things  to  all  men,  that,  by  all  means,  they  may  save 
some. 

Q.  — Another  great  hindrance  to  Church  Work  in  great  Towns  is  the  want 
of  better  distribution  of  the  annual  income  of  the  Ecelesiastieal  Com- 
mission, so  as  at  once  to  meet  the  pressing  Wants  of  the  living  Church.  U^ 
instead  of  capitalizing  their  whole  annual  income,  so  that  the  interest  is 
only  available  year  by  year  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  or  or  for  9mne  fuJtmn 
Parliament  so  seize  upon  and  secularize,  they  would  give  stipends  for 
Missionary  Clergymen  wherever  th^  are  needed;  funds  would  be  imme- 
diately available  for  the  maintenance  of  Clergy  in  most  of  the  dark  places 
in  our  large  towns.  It  is  mere  folly  to  attempt  to  overtake  the  spiritual 
destitution  now  existing,  by  waiting  and  doing  nothing  till  we  can  build 
expensive  Churches,  and  get  endowments,  while  all  the  time  souls  are 
perishing  for  lack  of  saving  knowledge.     What  we  want  is  inexpensive 
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Sehool  Chnrehes,  Free  Ohnieh  or  Hisraon  BoomB,  ftnd  to  plant  a  living 
Mission  Chnreh  wherever  needed,  whether  the  idioeynerasies  of  the  existing 
Parochial  Olergy  be  High,  Low,  or  Broad  Church,  or  Indifferent  (which 
latter  is  the  most  fatal  of  all).  There  oaght  to  be  no  diffieolty  in  planting 
Missionaries  in  the  Parish,  whether  the  Incumbent  liked  it  or  no.  Never- 
theless, as  far  as  practicable,  his  wishes  should  be  consulted.  Another  great 
hindrance,  and  crying  evil  is — 

im"  — The  want  of  alteration  in  the  laws  relating  to  Patronage,  Bight  of 
Incmnbents,  and  sequestration.  At  present  these  laws  seem  to  consider 
the  rights  of  Church  Property  as  vested  in  individuals,  without  due  con- 
sideration of  the  rights  of  the  people  for  whom  these  are  trustees.  The 
Duke  of  St.  Albans  has  recently  shown  his  appreciation  of  this.  The 
present  sale  of  Next  Presentations  to  the  Freehold  rights  of  the  exclusive 
(theoretical)  cure  of  souls  is  one  of  the  grossest  scandals  of  the  age.  The 
sale  of  Advowsons  in  perpetuity  is  less  objectionable,  under  proper  safe- 
guards. 

T  — Want  of  alteration  in  the  laws  with  regard  to  the  perpetual  holding  of 
Livings  by  Incumbents,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  resignation  and  pension  of 
Clergy  when  disabled  by  old  age,  or  otherwise  incapacitated  for  the  perform- 
ance of  active  duty.  There  ought  to  be  power  of  removal  somewhere. 
This  freehold  system  must  be  abolished,  if  we  are  to  save  our  Church. 
T  — Want  of  discipline,  and  revision  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  duties  of 
the  Clergy  and  the  powers  of  Bishops.  At  present  it  appears  almost  impos- 
sible to  deal  with  the  most  inefficient  and  incapable  Clergyman,  provided  he 
can  just  muddle  through  the  Service ;  and  equally  difficult  to  deal  with 
cases  of  well-known  immorality,  without  ruinous  expense  to  the  Bishop. 
From  the  office  of  prosecutor  of  his  Clergy,  the  Bishop,  in  my  opinion, 
ought  to  be  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly,  relieved ;  but  this  cannot  be  unless 
the  Bishop  be  willing  to  act  through  some  sort  of  Council,  duly  appointed 
and  recognised  by  the  law  and  the  diocese.  I  would  have  a  Church  Com- 
mittee in  every  parish.  To  the  Diocesan  Council  might  be  referred  all 
complaints  of  Parishes  through  their  Committees,  as  to  improper  alteration 
of  Services,  inefficient  ministry,  and  unsound  teaching,  Ac,  Sm,  A  leaf 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  simple  system  of  the  Wesleyans.  Did  the  Bishops 
act  by  a  Council,  their  power  would  be  really  enlarged,  and  more  efficient 
working  in  their  Dioceses  be  promoted,  whilst  their  responsibility  would  be 
greatly  lessened,  and  the  rights  both  of  Clergy  and  Congregations  main- 
tained. The  present  difficulty  of  exercising  discipline  without  giving 
Bishops  irresponsible  power,  which  can  never  be  conceded,  would  thus  be 
avoided. 

XT  — Want  of  a  due  representative  voice  by  the  people  in  the  concerns  of  their 
Church,  in  Parishes,  Bural  Deaneries,  and  Dioceses,  and  a  diminution  of 
the  autocratic,  almost  despotic,  power  of  local  Clergy  and  Bishops.  Want 
of  an  enlarged  representative  Convocation  of  Clergy  and  Laity,  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  keep  the  subsidiary  organizations  in  working 
order.  Why  should  the  Church  be  the  only  estabUshment  not  allowed  a 
voice  in  her  own  affairs  ?  Large  towrn  suffer  most  from  this  evil.  To  sum 
up,  the  chief  defaults  of  the  present  system,  which,  if  remedied  in  time, 
would,  by  the  blessing  of  Qod,  save  the  Church  as  a  National  Institution, 
and  enable  her  to  fulfil  her  high  and  holy  mission,  are — 

(1)  Want  of  more  Bishops. 

(2)  Irresponsibility  of  Bishops  and  Clergy. 
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(8)  Want  of  aathorized  oo-operation  of  Oleigy  and  Laify. 

(4)  Want  of  Difldpline. 

(5)  Absence  of  legitimate  acknowledged  power  in  oongregations  to  interfere 

in  the  management  of  their  Ghoroh  and  Services. 

(6)  The  ezdusion  of  the  Working  Classes  from  their  Parish  Ghnrch  by  the 

Pew  system. 

(7)  The  lack  of  training  of  candidates  for  the  Ministry. 

(8)  Imperfect  and  injnrions  methods  of  promotion  and  patronage. 

(9)  The  want  of  elasticity  in  the  Parochial  system  to  accommodate  itself  to 
altered  times  and  cironmstances,  and  the  growing  wants  of  the 
people. 

APPENDIX. 

(reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry.) 

Bedbonme  Hall,  Sept.  29th,  1869. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  received  yonr  note,  and  will  with  pleasure  answer  your  inquiries  respecting  our 
proceedings  in  choosing  our  Clergyman.  We  first  called  a  General  Meeting,  at 
which  a  Committee  of  seven  were  appointed.  As  we  received  the  applications  they 
were  laid  before  the  Committee,  their  testimonials  were  examined,  their  private 
character,  if  possible,  investigated. 

We  finnly  resolved  that  the  ties  of  relationship  and  friendship  should  not  ezerdse 
the  sUghest  influence  over  our  selection.  We  also  were  careful  to  avoid  any  person 
that  possessed  the  High  Church  principles. 

We  had  near  500  applicants.  After  several  Committee  Meetings,  a  pubHe  one 
was  announced,  at  which,  after  much  consideration,  consultation,  and  investigatioD, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  appoint  the  Bev.  G.  Godfrey,  of  Eiinckley,  Leloester- 
shire,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  D.  DANNATT,  Churchwarden. 


The  Bev.  J.  H.  Iles  (of  Wolverhampton) : — ^I  cannot  claim  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  on  the  ground  of  any  varied  or  lengthened  work,  but  Qod  has  giv«i  me 
strength  and  will  to  work  for  the  last  thirteen  years  among  the  people  of  South 
Staffordshire,  said  to  inhabit  the  "black  country*';  and  if  I  speak  of  what  my 
work  is  there,  I  speak  it  not  in  a  spirit  of  self-glorification,  because  I  do  feel  that 
any  success  which  attends  such  a  work  as  mine  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  veiy 
excellent  work  of  the  men  who  assist  me  as  Curates.  Without  attempting  to 
define  how  far  the  masses  are  alienated  from  the  Church  of  England,  I  can  only 
say,  that  my  experience  tells  me  they  do  not  in  very  great  numbers  attend  our 
services.  The  question  is  how  we  shall  bring  them  there.  I  quite  agree  that  the 
Parish  Church,  however  large,  and  however  good  her  services,  is  not  sufficient.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  want  to  make  a  material  difference  in  this  day  between  those 
people  in  our  flock  who  have  to  be  built  up,  and  those  who  simply  have  to  be  eon- 
verted  ;  and  I  do  not  think  you  can  do  that  inone  Church,  however  eloquent  may 
be  the  minister.  What  we  want  in  our  great  towns  is  an  increased  number  of 
Churches.  It  is  of  no  use  increasing  the  number  of  services.  Ton  cannot  draw  people 
out  of  their  habits.  I  have  tried  extra  services,  between  half-past  three  and  half- 
past  six  o'clock,  and  they  have  failed.  I  have  tried  another  service  after  the  half- 
past  six  o'clock  service,  and  it  failed.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  draw  people  out 
of  their  regular  Une,  when  they  are  not  particularly  warm  in  their  desire  to  go  to 
Church.  Ton  must  have  several  Mission  Churches  connected  with  your  Parish 
Church.  BuUd,  if  you  can,  not  a  temporary  building,  because  that  is  a  waste  of 
substance  and  power  hereafter  ;  but  build  a  part  of  that  which  Rliftll  hereafter  be  a 
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permanent  Ghnroh ;  or,  if  yon  oannot  do  that,  build  a  Sohool  Ohoroh,  taking  oare  that 
that  Sohool  Church  is  not  on  the  site,  or  dose  on  the  site,  where  you  intend  hereafter 
to  boild  your  permanent  Chnroh.  We  elnster  onr  bnildings  too  much  together,  and 
we  lose  power  by  doing  so.  If  my  School  is  distant  from  the  COmroh,  I  can  haye 
a  seryioe  in  the  Sohool,  and  another  in  the  Church.  Then,  I  would  put  down  at 
either  this  piece  of  the  Church,  or  this  School  Church,  a  Missionary  Clergyman, 
who  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  independent  of  the  Bector  or  Vicar  of  the  parish. 
You  want  to  draw  out  the  man,  and  to  do  that,  you  must  put  him  on  his  mettle ; 
g^Y6  him  his  district,  and  see  what  he  can  do.  Let  him  be  put  there  independently, 
haying  as  many  services  as  you  please,  not  carried  out  on  any  stereotyped  system. 
Let  him  consider  what  it  is  which  will  help  him  in  his  great  work  of  saving  souls. 
Then,  I  think,  the  next  thing  is,  to  interest  the  people  around  you,  and  I  know  of 
nothing  better, — ^I  am  always  learning  lessons  from  Dissenters, — I  know  of  ndthing 
better  than  having  a  great  many  officers.  Once  give  a  working  man  something  to 
do,  and  you  will  never  lose  him.  Multiply  your  officers  as  much  as  you  can.  Let 
the  whole  of  your  accommodation  be  free  and  unappropriated.  Whatever  diffi- 
eolties  there  may  be  in  the  old  Parish  Church,  there  will  be  none  whatever  there, 
and  the  people  will  never  be  found  to  complain  or  grumble  about  it,  except  in  a 
few  instances.  Then,  have  your  Offertory.  The  working  classes,  as  a  rule,  are 
g^ad  to  contribute  their  small  sums  towards  the  services ;  and  take  care,  if  possible, 
that  part  of  your  Offertory  always  goes  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Clergyman 
in  charge.  It  gives  them  an  additional  interest  in  him,  and  in  his  services.  I 
would  merely  say,  with  reference  to  preaching,  that  a  man's  ministrations  are 
sorely  spoiled  in  one  of  our  large  towns,  unless  he  is  able  to  preach  fairly  and 
extempore.  He  must  have  the  gift  of  speaking,  and  must  be  able  to  speak  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  he  must  do  it  without  having  a  book  before  him.  I  pass 
on  to  woman's  work.  The  more  we  can  have  regularly  trained  women,  the  better. 
Call  them  Deaconesses,  or  what  you  will,  but  let  them  be  people  who  have  given 
up  their  whole  soul,  their  time,  and  labour  to  God.  Meanwhile,  let  me  not  dis- 
parage volunteer  effort.  "When  you  go  round  among  your  people,  neither  patronise 
nor  pauperise  them.  It  may  be  said  that  in  many  large  districts  my  plan  is  too 
expensive.  Then,  I  would  say  this,  that  you  can  get  the  living  Clergyman,  you 
can  get  the  living  Lay  agents,  and  give  them,  to  a  great  extent  this  work  to  do, 
which  I  have  now  described.  In  Lichfield  Diocese  we  have  systematised  it.  We 
have  licenses  for  Lay  Deacons,  and  the  Lay  Deacon  is  allowed,  by  his  license,  to 
conduct  religious  services,  read,  pray,  and  expound  the  Scriptures,  in  licensed 
rooms,  or  other  buildings.  Place  these  men  in  certain  districts.  Let  men  with 
inferior  talents  accompany  them,  and  gather  the  men  about  into  the  room,  and 
then  call  in  the  Priest,  and  take  them  up  to  the  Mother  Church  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Communion.  I  see  there  are  difficulties  ahead,  and  the  great  difficulty, 
80  far  as  the  middle  classes  are  concerned,  is  in  getting  Laymen  to  undertake  the 
work.  I  do  sincerely  wish  I  had  that  Layman,  who  spoke  on  Diocesan  Organiza- 
tion on  Tuesday,  in  my  parish.  We  sometimes  hear  of  over-worked  Clergy,  but  I 
am  quite  sure  that  if  I  had  him,  I  would  present,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Congress,  an  over-worked  Layman.  I  must  speak  for  a  minute  on  Schools.  I 
%hiT\\c  in  regard  to  these,  though  the  Church  of  England  has  had  the  schools  in  her 
hands  for  so  many  years,  the  results  are  not  what  we  should  expect.  I  cannot  find 
that  these  schools  have  produced  the  number  of  Chxurchmen  and  Churchwomen 
which  they  ought  to  have  done ;  and  I  am  afraid  we  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  the  regular  religious  training  of  the  children  of  our  National  Schools.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  believe  thoroughly  in  the  dally  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  let  me  suggest,  as  having  tried  it  with  very  great 

0  0 
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BaooesB,  that  morning  prayer  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  is  a  capital  thing  to  hring 
you  oat  early  to  yonr  work.  No  man  in  his  senses  would  disparage  Sunday  Sehools ; 
and  when  we  disparage  Sunday  Schools,  we  merely  disparage  the  way  in  which  they 
have  heen  carried  on  for  some  years.  We  say  this,  that  the  Sunday  School  has  no 
right  to  be  the  prominent  matter  on  the  subject ;  but  that  they  should  lead  tis  to 
the  Church  Services ;  and  that  these  Church  Services  should  not  merely  be  an 
addition  to  the  Sunday  School,  which  both  children  and  teachers  kick  against.  We 
have  had  thousands  of  Scholars  in  the  Sunday  Schools ;  but  the  way  in  which  we 
have  treated  them  at  Church  has  made  them  dislike  the  Church  in  after  life.  I 
would  like  more  interesting  services  for  the  children.  Keep  them  in.  the  morning 
at  school,  and  get  a  good  Layman  to  give  them  a  short  sermon.  In  the  afternoon 
assemble  them,  and  give  them  as  much  music  as  possible,  putting  the  whole  of  the 
singing  into  their  hands.  Let  the  sermon  not  exceed  ten  minutes,  and  let  it  be 
addressed  simply  to  the  children ;  and  the  result  will  be  that  whereas  the  Afternoon 
Service  was  formerly  attended  by  forty  adults,  it  will  be  fully  attended,  not  only 
by  the  children,  but  by  a  great  many  grown  up  people  interested  in  the  eerrioes. 
Then  I  would  have  another  service  at  half -past  six  o'clock,  and  that  service  I  would 
render  attractive,  by  showing  the  children  large  pictures,  which  would  illustrate 
the  Bible  lesson,  which  they  had  just  heard  read  to  them.  I  cannot  oondnde 
without  saying  one  word  to  you  about  that  important  question,  Temperance.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  our  work  in  large  towns ;  and  many  of  our  Clorgy 
have  been  driven  back  from  attempting  to  move,  by  the  extravagance  of  those  who 
have  taken  up  the  cause,  and  who  will  not  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowBhip 
to  any  man  unless  he  says  it  is  a  sin  to  take  any  drink  whatever.  I  tried  for 
fifteen  months  to  be  a  total  abstainer,  but,  for  the  sake  of  my  parish,  I  was  obliged 
to  give  it  up ;  and  I  think  that  the  Clergymen  who  think  that  moderate  drinking  im 
not  a  sin  should  band  together,  and  form  associations.  I  think  we  might  bring  « 
large  influence  to  bear  upon  our  magistrates  in  the  matter  of  granting  licenses ; 
and  that,  in  many  ways,  such  an  association  might  exercise  a  great  and  salutaxy 
influence.  God  formed  me  for  work,  but  he  never  formed  me  for  controvert; 
and  I  believe  everybody  who  goes  thoroughly  into  the  work  of  the  large  towna 
will  find  that  that  feeling  which  comes  upon  me,  that  there  are  souls  dying, 
vdll  occupy  every  energy  of  his  heart,  and  cause  him  to  extend  the  right  band  ol 
fellowship  and  love  to  any  one,  however  that  one  may  difler  from  him,  who  is  doing 
the  same  work  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  His  Church. 

[At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  Bight  Bev.  President,  having  an  engage- 
ment elsewhere,  vacated  the  Chair,  which,  at  his  Lordship's  request,  was  taken  tj 
Earl  Nelson.] 

The  Bight  Bev.  Bishop  Byan: — I  have  something  to  say  upon  a  subject  not 
touched  upon  this  morning  yet — Church  Work  in  our  Large  Towns,  with  referenoe 
to  middle-class  Education.  I  think  it  is  only  due  to  the  hard-working  Clergy  of 
Liverpool,  and  the  generous  merchants  of  this  town,  and  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  around,  to  say  that  in  1840,  this  sftbject  of  middle-class  education  was 
brought  before  the  public,  and  arrangements  were  made  through  which  a  very  fine 
building  was  erected.  Jn  the  lower  school  of  that  building,  boys  are  admitted,  who 
pay  only  £1  a  quarter;  and  in  this  school  there  are  exhibitions  from  the 
National  School.  From  it  again  there  are  exhibitions  into  the  Aiiddle  School, 
where  the  fees  are  £3  a  quarter;  and  from  the  Middle  School  into  the  Upper 
School,  where  the  fees  are  £20  a  year;  and  from  the  Upper  School,  there  are 
exhibitions  to  our  great  Universities.  These  schools  are  capable  of  holding  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  pupils.  And  more  than  this,  to  young  men  who  leave  the 
schools,  and  wish  to  apply  their  evenings  to  study,  this  building,  with  all  its 
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applianeefl,  is  thrown  open,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  Liverpool  is 
when  all  these  boys  are  gathered  into  one  assemblage ;  and  when  generally  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diooese  is  present,  and  distributes  the  prizes,  and  the  boy  who 
earns  a  £4  exhibition  into  the  Middle  School  receives  his  prize,  as  well  as  the  boy 
who  is  told  that  he  has  received  an  exhibition  into  one  of  the  Universities.  This 
is  not  only  done  in  Liverpool,  bnt  in  all  large  towns ;  and  those  gentlemen  who 
know  the  history  of  prizes  at  onr  Universities  know  that  those  most  frequently 
found  in  our  prize  lists  are  those  who  have  come  from  our  middle-class  schools,  in 
OUT  large  towns,  organized  by  the  Olergy.  And  when  I  say  that  Mr.  Conybeare  and 
Dr.  Howson  were  engaged  ia  the  College,  established  in  this  town  for  many  years, 
you  will  see  that  there  is  no  lack  of  talent  in  the  conducting  of  the  education 
which  it  affords.  I  think  it  is  most  important  for  us  to  look  at  such  facts  as  these, 
and  to  remember  with  gratitude  the  efforts  of  the  hard-working  Olergy  in  Liver- 
pool, and  of  the  merchants  and  others,  who,  when  appealed  to,  responded,  and 
oame  liberally  forward  to  help  such  a  work  as  this.  The  key  has  been  pitched  too 
low  in  this  Congress ;  we  have  had  too  much  tending  to  depress ;  we  should  not 
present  ourselves  too  much  in  the  shape  of  those  who  are  "  faiut,  and  yet  pursuing,*' 
bnt  try  to  encourage  each  other. 

The  Bev.  Canon  Gk>BB: — I  am  afraid,  my  Lord,  that  there  are  still  many 
things  needed  to  make  the  Church  thoroughly  efficient  in  large  towns.  Some 
of  these,  perhaps,  we  cannot  have  without  legislation.  Some  are  ready  to 
hand.  We  need,  for  instance,  greater  liberty  in  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book; 
bnt  for  that  we  must  look  to  the  Powers  that  be.  We  should  have  shorter  services, 
and  services  better  suited  to  certain  classes  of  the  community,  and  to  particular 
seasons  and  occasions  in  the  Christian  year.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  Churches  are  now  closed  between  Sundays,  not  from  any  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Clergy  to  shrink  from  work,  but  from  the  conviction  that  the 
present  Order  of  Daily  Prayer  is  too  cumbrous  for  the  busy  life  of  towns.  If  such 
a  relaxation  were  permitted  as  would  enable  us  to  have  a  thoroughly  hearty 
service,  modelled  on  existing  lines,  but  only  half  an  hour  long,  I  am  certain  that 
church  bells  would  be  heard  morning  and  evening,  church  doors  would  be  open, 
and  (best  of  all)  our  Churches  would  be  (at  least  in  a  little  time)  thankfully  used 
by  large  numbers  who  now  are  altogether  estranged  from  them.  Li  like  manner, 
a  service  proper  for  children,  would  be  a  great  help  in  solving  the  immense 
difficulty  of  the  Children's  Sunday.  And,  once  again,  why  should  not  the  Church 
year  be  marked  by  more  light  and  shade?  The  very  thankfulness  with  which  we 
accept  the  slight  variety  secured  by  the  Collect  for  the  Day,  and  the  Proper  Psalms 
and  Lessons  on  particular  occasions,  the  very  fact  of  our  boasting  that  even  thus 
far  the  Prayer  Book  follows  the  Christian  Cyde,  is  proof  enough  how  gladly  we 
will  hail  the  time  when  there  shall  be  a  far  completer  adaptation  of  the  whole 
service  to  the  Feast  which  we  celebrate,  or  to  the  Fast  which  we  observe. 

But,  my  Lord,  if  for  these  things  we  have  to  await  the  result  of  the  Comnussion 
on  Bubrics,  there  are  other  matters  which  we  can  have  whenever  we  will.  I  must 
not  claim  to  be  exhaustive  in  my  specification  of  them ;  but  still  I  go  a  long  way 
towards  saying  all,  when  I  say  that  we  must  have  a  much  more  powerful  living 
agency,  which  shall  do  much  more,  and  more  thorough,  Church  work.  One  loud  com- 
plaint which  workers  in  towns  have  to  make  is,  that  the  wealthy  leave  the  town, 
and  leave  them  to  work  alone  among  the  poor  and  ignorant.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  do 
not  know  what  we  are  worth,  as  a  Church,  if  we  cannot  bridge  the  great  gulf  thus 
made  between  these  two  classes  of  the  human  family.  I  say  '  as  a  Church,' 
because  it  is  the  simple  machinery  of  the  Church  itself  which  needs  to  Jbe  put 
more  fnUy  into  action.    Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  the  Bishops  to  send  Laymen  and 
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Laywomen  to  help  the  Clergy  in  great  town-parishes,  oyer  crowded  and  spizitnall 
destitute  as  they  are  7  There  is  a  wide  field  for  snoh  work.  There  are  many 
fakboorers  ready  for  it.  Let  the  power  of  the  Chnroh  then  be  exerted,  through  her 
lawfnlly-eonstitnted  authorities,  to  send  the  labourers  into  the  harrest.  It  is  iroe 
we  haye  much  Lay  help  already,  and  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  it.  Our 
Scripture  Readers,  our  Bible  Women,  our  District  Visitors  are  doing  an  immense 
amount  of  good.  I  will  yield  to  no  one  in  my  appreciation  of  their  Berrioea,  and 
from  the'  different  positions  I  haye  held  in  Liyerpool,  no  one  is  better  able  than 
myself  to  understand  their  value.  But,  if  I  had  my  way,  these  Lay  helpen 
would  be  more  distinctly  the  messengers  of  the  Church  itself.  Eyery  Scripture 
Header  should  hold  a  license  from  his  Bishop ;  and  many  a  man  besides,  yoong 
men,  unpaid  men,  men  of  far  higher  culture  than  we  can  obtain  to  fill  the  office 
of  Scripture  Reader,  should  be  found,  under  the  same  license,  bearing  the  fruits  of 
a  liberal  and  a  Christian  Education,  to  profit  withal  his  poor  and  ignorant  brethren. 
I  am  thankful  for  the  moyement  which,  some  thirty  years  ago,  gave  ns  Soriptme 
Readers ;  but  the  last  thirty  years  of  Church  life  have  been  years  of  signal  progress, 
and  I  know  that  I  am  speaking  the  minds  of  many  of  the  Clergy,  the  younger 
Clergy  at  least,  when  I  assert,  that  if  Church  work  is  ever  to  be  done  effeetually 
in  our  great  towns,  it  must  be  done  by  the  Laity,  and  by  the  Laity  of  oultore  and 
education. 

I  will  speak  now  of  only  one  particular  dass  of  Lay  help,  for  the  sake  of  wfaibh, 
uideed,  I  haye  yentured  to  solicit  your  Lordship's  permission  to  introde  myself 
on  this  great  meeting.  I  mean  the  help  of  educated  women.  My  Lord,  it  is  a 
comfort  that  ten  minutes  do  not  giye  opportunity  for  argument,  or  I  might  be 
tempted  into  a  little  controyersy ;  as  it  is,  I  can  only  state  my  oonyictions,  and 
leaye  the  reasons  for  them  to  be  supposed.  Well,  then,  without  <iig«n«riT%g  the 
opinions  of  other  people,  my  belief  is  that  we  cannot  do  without  a  ministiy  of 
women,  who  shall  be  free  from  any  peculiar  yows,  and  who  shall  work  in  harmony 
with  our  Parochial  system.  Educated  they  must  be,  with  a  broad  and  liberal 
education ;  and  professionally  trained  they  must  be  also,  to  take  charge  of  Schools, 
Asylums,  Hospitals,  and  similar  institutions,  and  to  be  efficient  helpers  of  the 
Clergy  in  the  Parish.  These  women  must  giye  their  whole  time  to  their  woik. 
Their  office  must  be  fully  recognized  in  the  Parish.  They  must  deriye  their 
authority  from  the  Bishop  himself.  My  Lord,  I  do  not  intend  to  argue  the 
question  of  sisterhoods,  though  I  may  say  that  I  totally  disapprove  of  them :  but  I 
may  point  out  that  the  ministry  of  women,  which  I  advocate,  seems  to  differ  from 
a  sisterhood  in  this,  at  least,  that  its  members  are  not  bound  down  by  yows  to  an 
exotic  life.  They  breathe  a  healthy  out-of-door  English  atmosphere.  The  same 
ministry  will  be  higher  than,  but  not  exclusive  of,  that  of  Bible  Women  ;  and  it 
will  differ  from  the  organization  of  District  Visitors,  because  we  shall  haye  in  it 
not  more  or  less  desultory  visits  paid  by  charitable  women,  but  fully  trained  and 
qualified  ladies,  wholly  dedicated  to  their  work,  and  always  in  it.  Untold  blessincpi 
will  fiow  from  this  ministry,  in  our  towns  and  in  our  countiy  parishes.  The  moral 
and  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  countiy  is  not  much,  if  at  all,  better  than 
that  of  the  town.  I  am  not  certain  that  the  worst  social  sins — sins  against  which 
a  woman  has  so  much  more  power  than  a  man — are  not  more  prevalent  in  miai 
than  in  town  districts ;  and  I  think  that  the  literal  atmosphere  too  often  needs  as 
much  purifying  in  the  country  cottage,  as  in  the  garret  or  cellar  of  the  town. 
But  whether  in  town  or  country,  we  must  have  this  agenqy.  We  shall  be  binding 
one  arm  of  the  Church,  and  perhaps  her  best  arm,  so  long  as  we  do  not  employ 
her  women.  They  can  best  bear  her  message  of  love  to  the  people,  and  th^  axe 
sure  to  bring  back  their  message  of  love.    Let  us  then  have  this  ministry,  as  part 
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of  that  Grand  Diocetan  Organization,  which  was  bo  nobly  adrooated  in  the  first 
sesfdon  of  this  Congress. 

Let  ns  haye  it,  do  I  say  ?  My  Lord,  in  this  Diocese,  thanks  to  the  Bishop, 
and  to  the  Dean  of  Chester,  we  haye  it  ahready.  Perhaps  only  as  yet  in  its 
small  beginnings,  but  we  haye  it.  I  persuade  myself  that  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  gratifying  to  the  Congress  to  be  told,  that  in  Jnly  last  the  Bishop 
formally  set  apart  three  Deaconesses,  and  gave  Ms  Episcopid  authority  to  two 
of  them  (who  haye  been  trained  on  the  Continent,  and  who  haye  already,  for 
three  years,  worked  deyotedly  in  Liyerpool),  to  continue  their  labours  in  this  town ; 
while  the  third,  who  had  before  been  licensed  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, works  in  the  Cathedral  City  of  Chester.  Stimulated  by  wise  exhortations, 
contained  in  the  Bishop's  primary  charge,  a  number  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  haye 
formed  a  Council,  and  haye  opened  a  Diocesan  Training  Institution,  which  is  now 
ready  for  the  reception  of  probationers.  Moreoyer,  exceptional  adyantages  are  placed 
at  our  disposal.  One  of  the  most  important  of  our  hospitals  has  been  opened  for  pur- 
poses of  medical  training ;  perhaps  the  best  school  in  town  affords  opportunities 
for  acquiring  experience  in  teaching  and  school  management;  while  districts, 
which  may  fairly  be  considered  typical  districts,  haye  been  selected  for  the  yisita* 
tion  and  nursing  of  the  poor.  Like  facilities  are  afforded  in  the  city  of  Chester, 
where  the  Deaconess  is  chiefly  engaged  in  educating  nurses;  so  that  we  hope 
in  due  time  to  furnish  the  whole  Diocese,  city  and  countiy,  both  with  trained 
nurses  and  with  more  highly  educated  and  really  qualified  Deaconesses 

My  Lord,  these  are  called  perilous  times  for  the  Church.  To  my  mind  they  are 
hopeful  times.  True,  indeed,  we  see  not  yet  the  things  we  hope  for.  But  it  needs 
no  powerful  imagination  to  anticipate  them.  And  it  is  not  upon  imagination  in 
any  untrustworthy  sense  we  rely.  We  haye  rather  what  Dr.  Salmon  has  taught  us  to 
call  a  scientific  imagination  of  coming  good.  It  is  possible  now  to  form  that  edu- 
cated guess,  which,  it  may  be,  forestalls  the  truth,  but  with  a  faith  which  makes 
men  willing  patiently  to  work  up  to  it.  It  is  easy  to  look  for,  and  to  work 
for,  the  day  when  we  shall  no  longer  argue  about  oi^anization,  but  when  we  shall 
be  organized.  Clergy  and  Laity  working  heartily  together,  freed  from  the  poison  of 
suspicion,  filled  with  brotherly  confidence.  Men  and  women,  young  men  and 
maidens — yes,  and  the  yery  children — knowing,  and  acting  on  the  knowledge  that 
Ood  has  placed  them  in  His  world,  that  Christ  has  placed  them  in  His  Church, 
not  for  themselyes,  but  for  their  brethren  and  His  brethren  ;  when  (to  quote  the 
text  of  that  admirable  sermon,  which  gaye  the  key  note  to  this  Congress), 
they  shall  look  in  humility  upon  their  own  things,  and  in  charity  upon  the  things 
of  others. 

The  Very  Bey.  the  Dean  of  Tobk  : — I  can  only  say  a  yery  few  words  upon  this 
most  important  subject.  I  will  therefore  confine  myself  to  two  or  three  general 
principles,  which  appear  to  me  to  operate  yery  seriously  in  regard  to  the  progress 
of  Church  work  in  our  large  towns.  I  express  my  concurrence  entirely  in  that  which 
has  been  already  adyerted  to,  and  beg  leaye  to  say  at  once,  we  must  in  our  large 
towns,  if  Church  work  is  to  progress,  get  rid  of  pews  and  the  pew  system.  I  belieye 
there  is  no  greater  refiection  upon  the  Church  of  England  at  the  present  moment 
than  to  see  a  large  Church,  containing  six  hundred  or  seyen  hundred  sittings,  and 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  some  thousands  of  souls,  pewed  to  the  head 
and  ears,  and  subject,  perhaps,  to  pew  rents  as  well.  In  all  our  large  towns,  and  in 
all  the  Parish  Churches  of  our  large  towns,  we  ought  to  haye  daily  prayer.  I 
cannot  oonceiye  a  greater  reflection  upon  the  Incumbent  of  a  large  parish  than  to 
depriye  four  or  flye  thousand  souls  of  the  adyantage  of  coming  to  daily  prayer. 
I  would  go  on  to  recommend  that,  in  addition  to  daily  prayer,  we  should  haye 
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weekly  celebration  of  the  Holy  Gommimion.  I  will  go  farther  stiU,  and  say,  we 
shonld  not  only  have  weekly  celebration  of  the  Holy  Oommnnion,  bat  the  oelebnr 
tion  ought  to  be,  if  not  weekly,  yet  frequently,  choral.  I  can  speak  from  expe- 
rience, and  I  say,  if  you  haye  a  tolerable  choir,  you  ought  to  haye  frequently — not 
less  than  one  Sunday  a  month — a  choral  celebration  of  the  Holy  Commumon, 
and  I  wiU  tell  you  why.  It  has  had,  as  far  as  I  haye  been  able  to  see,  a  most 
beneficial  effect,  not  only  upon  the  choir,  but  also  upon  the  communicants.  I  am 
happy  to  say  I  can  speak  of  a  choir,  whose  reyerential  tone  has  been  considerably 
deepened  eyer  since  they  had  the  adyantage  of  attending  a  choral  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Oommunion;  and  also,  since  the  commencement  of  that  arrangement,  I 
could  tell  you  of  communicants  who  haye  increased  one  thousand  in  number. 
Church  work  will  not  satisfactorily  progress  until  we  haye  in  eyery  large  town  in 
this  country,  such  as  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  Liyerpool,  the  personal  snpenn- 
tendence  of  the  Episcopate.  Tou  want  a  Bishop  in  Liyerpool,  and  I  yentore  to 
say  that  should  the  Church  Congress  liye  to  meet  again  in  this  important 
and  yery  influential  town,  it  will  be  presided  oyer  by  your  own  Bishop.  But  it 
rests  in  the  hands  of  the  Laity  of  this  country,  it  rests  in  the  hands  of  the 
middle  class,  and  if  they  say,  as  I  belieye  they  will  say,  that  we  must  haye  an 
extension  of  the  episcopate,  there  is  no  Goyemment  in  England  can  withstand 
the  appeal. 

The  Bey.  Jambs  Babdblet: — ^No  man  can  say  in  fiye  minutes  what  is  worth 
hearing.  Twenty-fiye  years  ago,  when  I  became  the  Curate  of  Archdeacon  Master, 
in  the  large  town  of  Burnley,  we  had  there  a  Mission  Boom,  and  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  Sabbath  it  was  my  priyilege  to  teach  eighty  or  a  hundred 
young  men — ^working  men.  We  find  that  from  seyenteen  to  twenty-three  is  the 
furnace  through  which  young  people  haye  to  pass,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  we 
haye  scores  and  scores  who  pass  through  the  furnace  without  a  hair  of  their  heads 
being  singed.  There  are  three  Scripture  Headers  in  Liyerpool  at  this  moment, 
who  were  members  of  that  dass.  The  Archbishop  of  Tork  last  night  said  the 
Clergy  had  abstained  from  what  are  called  social  questions.  Thirty-lour  years 
ago,  I  became  a  total  abstainer,  not  because  I  think  it  sinful  to  take  a  glass  of 
beer  or  a  glass  of  wine,  but  I  think  it  is  expedient  to  glye  up  what  is  lawful  in 
itself,  if  it  is  doing  an  injury  to  the  community.  I  was  appointed  twenty  yean 
ago  to  the  Parish  of  St.  Philip,  Manchester,  with  its  four  bare  walls.  There 
were  nine  thousand  fiye  hundred  people  in  the  parish  without  a  place  of  worship, 
and  there  were  not  two  persons  in  the  parish  keeping  a  domestic  seryant, 
except  the  beershop  keepers.  We  had  out-door  preaching,  and  there  are  people 
communicants  in  the  parish  now,  the  fruits  of  that  out-door  preaching.  The 
Pastoral  Aid  Society,  which  fought  the  battle  of  lay  agency -fifty  years  ago,  gaye 
me  a  curate  and  a  lay  agent.  The  gratitude  of  the  people,  when  a  Clergyman's 
heart  is  in  the  right  place,  is  beyond  what  I  dare  attempt  to  describe.  I  quite 
agree  with  what  Bishop  Byan  said — ^that  the  key-note  of  this  Congress  has  been 
too  low.  Four  or  fiye  thousand  working  men  last  night — ^what  did  th^  do? 
They  cheered  to  the  echo  eyery  sentiment  uttered  about  grand.  Scriptural,  and 
Beformation  principles.  I  would  haye  part^  with  my  curate  at  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of — and  I  am  speaking  in  his  presence— before  I  would  haye  parted  with 
my  lay  agent,  and  simply  for  this  reason :  he  had  no  preaching  to  do,  but  he 
yis  ted  morning  and  night,  and  he  could  carye  out  work  for  us.  That  is  the  benefit 
of  the  Scripture  Header.  I  haye  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Church  work  in 
Manchester.  On  one  occasion  I  got  a  layman  into  great  difficulty,  but  he  got  out 
of  it  with  great  dexterity.  I  mean  Mr.  Hobert  Gladstone.  I  went  to  him,  and 
said,  '*  Will  you  come  with  me  in  a  hansom  to  such  and  such  a  distriotf"    He  did, 
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and  the  resnlt  of  that  Tiait  was  that  two  Clergymen  were  put  down,  on  a  principle  I 
will  not  name,  becanse  I  have  not  time  to  describe  it ;  and  there  are  now  in  those 
two  districts  large  flourishing  Day  and  Sunday  Schools,  and  good  parsonage  houses. 
I  met  the  Clergyman  of  one  of  those  districts  the  other  day,  and  he  said  to  me, — 
"  I  haye  seven  hundred  Sunday  scholars,  and  you  could  not  keep  them  from 
ooming  to  Church,  except  with  a  horse-whip.'*  The  population  of  the  district 
oomprises  many  mechanics  and  labourers  connected  with  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Bailway.  A  layman  offered  to  give  £6,000  to  haye  the  Church  a  free 
Church,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  "  Have  it  at  once  ;'*  but  the  working  men  came 
with  a  memorial  to  Ifr.  Gladstone,  and  said,  **  We  don't  want  a  free  Church : 
we  want  a  Church  that  we  can  call  our  own,  and  where  we  can  take  our  wiyes  and 
children.  *' 

The  Bey.  W.  Lxfbot  : — ^I  am  yery  unwilling  to  allow  one  obseryation,  made  l^ 
a  preyious  speaker,  to  pass  without  yenturing  to  refer  to  it,  though  I  am  sure  he 
did  not  intend  to  depreciate.  I  am  slow  to  belieye,  and  to  leave  those  anembled  in 
this  hall  under  the  impression,  that  he  has  been  the  first  to  discover  the  power  and 
the  tender  might  of  Christian  women's  love.    The  ladies  of  Liverpool  have  been 
working  for  the  Church  before  Deaconess'  Institutions  were  ever  dreamt  ol    We 
have  a  Bible  Women's  Mission,  which  formerly  met  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
M*Neile,  and  has  now  found  a  sincere  friend  in  a  man  whom  to  know  is  to  love  — 
the  Bev.  W.  M.  Falloon.    The  next  point  I  wish  to  say  a  word  upon  is  this.    A 
very  reliable  historian  has  said,  of  certain  days  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
'*  There  were  giants  in  those  days ;"  and  can  any  one  believe  that  the  giants  of 
those  days  are  quite  extinct,  whd  has  listened  to-day  to  the  amount  of  work  a 
clergyman  is  called  upon  to  do  ?  I  don't  think  that  the  possession  of  any  gifts  for  the 
pulpit  or  the  platform  can  absolve  a  man  from  the  duty  "of  calling  his  sheep  by 
their  name."    How  are  we  to  work  up  to  the  standard  of  efficiency  set  up  for  us, 
keep  our  classes  going  four  nights  a  week,  preach  two  sermons  on  the  Sunday,  and 
be  told  by  the  Timis   newspaper,  that  our  sermons  are  all  trash;    how   are 
we   to   do   all   this,    and    how   are   we   to   visit  our   people,   if  we   are   to 
be  kept  continually  at  the  Church?  and,  in  the  f&oe  of  the  perils  which  beset 
individual  souls,  how  are  we,  because  of  the  multiform  labours  in  which  we  ar&' 
involved,  to  deal  with  that  branch  of  spiritual  work  which  is  the  success  of  the 
Church  of  Bome  but  the  weakness  of  the  Church  of  England — personal  inter- 
course with  souls  ?    I  hold  that  we  are  to  give  ourselves  to  Church  work — to  the 
two  great  branches,  pastoral  visiting  and  preaching.    How  can  a  man  preach  when, 
because  of  his  engagements,  his  attention  is  called  off  from  study  which  he  dare 
not  neglect,  considering  that  the  press  has  entered  into  competition  with  the 
pulpit  7    We  are  asked  to  do  far  too  much.    I  don't  believe  that  I  am  responsible 
to  my  Lord  and  Master  for  the  secular  education  of  children.     I  believe  that 
duty  belongs  to  the  State ;  and,  inasmuch  as  I  believe  this,  I  go  in  thoroughly  for 
compulsory  education.    I  go  in  for  education  to  be  taken  up  by  the  State.    And 
I  say  more.    As  a  man  of  God,  who  has  taken  a  most  solemn  vow  to  seek 
for  the  children  of  the  poor,  I  will  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  giving  them,  that 
without  which  all  else  is  vain — the  Gospel,  which  makes  them  wise  unto  salvation. 
It  may  be  said,  "  Ton  go  in  for  secular  education."    Of  course  it  will  be  secular 
education  if  you  withdraw  from  it ;  but  let  us  all  unite  together,  and  do  Gk)d'8 
work  in  God's  way,  and  I  have  no  f^ar  whatever  that  we  shall  fulfil  the  prophecies 
of  some  of  our  friends,  who  declare  that  the  Church  of  England  is  gone,  and 
nothing  will  save  it. 

Bev.  T.  AiiFnxD  Stowzll  : — I  shall  ocenpy  my  pittance  of  time  in  speaking  of 
the  Church's  work  in  large  towns  outeide  the  dooiB  of  our  Ohnrehes.    It  must  be 
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admitted  with  Borrow  that  the  great  masses  of  our  population  are  atiflnatfld,  I 
will  not  say  bo  much  from  the  Church  of  England,  as  from  religion  altogether. 
They  haye  a  respect  for  the  Ohnrch  as  an  Institution,  and  reoeive  her  MinistefB 
Idndly  and  respectfully ;  and  here  we  haye  an  advantage.    But  we  shall  alienate 
them  from  the  Ohnroh  if  we  go  on  assimilating  onr  services  to  those  of  the  Ghnroh 
of  Bome,  for  the  worldng-olasseB  are  Protestant  to  the  back-bone.    If  any  one 
doubts  this,  let  him  judge  from  the  working  men's  meeting  last  night.    The 
working  classes,  then,  are  not  so  much  alienated  from  the  Ohizreh  (for  no  other 
religious  body  has  got  hold  of  them),  as  indifferent  to  religion  altogether.    They 
are  indifferent  to  all  that  is  spiritual  and  eternal.    It  is  not  a  question  of  servioeB 
or  sittings,  why  they  are  absent  from  your  Ohurches.    It  is  that  they  have  no 
desire  or  thought  to  come  at  all.    If  we  ask  why  this  is,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
because  they  are  naturally  more  irreligious  than  the  classes  above  them,  but 
because  m  their  case  there  is  an  absence  of  good  influences  which  affeot  other 
classes,  and  the  presence  of  evil  influences  to  which  other  claBses  are  not  exposed. 
There  is  the  confirmed  habit  of  non-attendance  to  be  overcome,  and  the  faahioa 
to  be  gone  contrary  to.    In  the  higher  classes,  attendance  at  public  worship  is 
fashionable,  and  with  many  a  matter  of  habit.    Many  in  our  congregations  are  at 
Ohurch  simply  because  they  have  been  accustomed,  and  because  others  go,  and 
from  no  higher  motive.   And  it  is  from  these  chiefly,  I  suspect,  the  outoy  for  attrac- 
tive services  and  short  sermons  chiefly  arises.    But  with  the  working-dasaeB  it  is 
the  veiy  reverse.    It  requires  resolution  and  self-denial  for  a  man  to  be  the  only 
one  in  a  house,  or  in  a  street,  to  go  to  the  House  of  God.    flow,  then,  are  we  to 
account  for  this  evil  fashion?    Ohiefly  owing  to  the  inability  or  neglect,  or  both, 
of  our  Church  to  keep  pace  in  her  ministrations,  and  by  her  pastoral  supervision 
with  the  enormously  rapid  increase  of  our  population  in  the  great  centres  of 
industry.    She  had  no  one  to  look  after  them,  and  she  lost  them.    Then  there  is 
the  presence  of  special  evil  influences,  which  tend  to  stereotype  and  fostw  this 
state  of  things.     And  first,  there  is  the  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working 
classes.    Nothing  has  been  said  about  this.    The  Congress  should  consider  this 
matter  seriously.    There  are  many  human  beings  who  live  in  worse  plaoes  than 
the  gentry  would  keep  their  horses  or  their  dogs  in ;  places,  where  the  existence  of 
purity,  and  innocence,  and  religbn  is  a  miracle.     Lazarus  lives  in  plaoes  like 
these,  and  Lasarus,  in  the  sight  of  God,  lies  at  our  gate.     Again,  one  of  the 
greatest  hindrances  to  us,  in  reclaiming  these  classes,  is  the  opening  of  public 
houses  on  the  Lord's  Day — on  that  day,  when  they  have  their  time  on  their 
hands,  and  their  week's  wages  in  their  pockets.    These  temples  of  the  devil,  with 
their  varied  attractions,  are  the  great  rivals  of  the  House  of  God.  These  neutralise 
much  of  the  good  done  by  our  Sunday  Schools,  and  empty  our  Churches  of  the 
working  men.    What  is  to  be  done  then  to  antagonise  those  evil  influenoes,  and 
to  bring  good  influences  to  bear  upon  them?    We  must  go  to  them.    We  must 
go  into  the  streets  and  lanes  to  seek  them.    We  want  more  clerical  assistance 
for  pastoral  visitation  from  house  to  house,  and  I  plead  with  our  wealthy  Laity  to 
supply  us  with  a  hire  worthy  of  such  labourers.    We  want  increased  Lay  help, 
both  voluntary  and  paid.    We  have   in  Manchester,  an  admirable  agency  for 
employing  Laymen,  who  are  engaged  in  their  ordinary  occupations  during  the  day, 
in  visiting  the  working  men  in  the  evening,  and  persuading  them  to  come  to  the 
House  of  God.*    I  should  like  to  have  spoken  too  of  the  advantage  of  open-air 
services,  had  time  permitted. 

The  Bev.  Henbt  Edwabdb  {Viear  ofAherdare) : — ^In  asking  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  the  few  remarks  I  shall  make,  I  think  it  right  to  state  --whilst  there 
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are  so  many  present,  who,  by  their  personal  qnalifioations,  are  able  to  speak  with 
80  maoh  more  authority  on  this  snbjeet  than  myself —  the  particalar  grounds  on 
which  I  ask  yonr  attention  for  a  few  moments.  For  seyeral  years  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  have  the  charge  of  a  most  populous  town  parish  in  the  part  of  this  oountiy  in 
which  the  Church  has  most  signally  and  most  conspicuously  failed  in  her  mission 
to  the  souls  of  men.  I  speak  of  the  principality  of  Wales.  The  character  of  that 
large  population,  of  which  I  haye  had  the  charge,  is  also  peculiar,  and  it  therefore 
involyes  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  work  of  the  Church.  Its  chief  peculiarity  is 
this,  that  it  is  a  population  suddenly  created,  and  that  it  is  also  a  population  con- 
sisiing  in  a  very  large  proportion — not  less  than  nineteen  out  of  eyery  twenty  — 
of  working  men  alone.  The  difficulties  of  the  Church  in  proyiding  ministrations 
for  such  a  population,  is  yery  great.  It  often  happens,  that  in  a  mineral  district, 
like  the  great  yalleys  of  Aberdare  and  Merthyr  Tydyil,  in  South  Wales,  a  collieiy 
is  suddenly  opened  in  one  of  the  remote  glens,  preyiously  entirely  uninhabited, 
and  then,  in  fiye  or  six  years,  certainly  within  a  space  of  ten  years,  a  large  popula- 
tion, of  seyeral  thousands  of  people,  are  congregated  around  the  colliery.  Sud^ 
denly  a  considerable  town  is  called  into  existence ;  if  not  a  large  town,  still  a  town 
which  inyolyes  greater  difficulties  for  the  Church,  than  many  a  town  much  larger, 
which  has  been  more  gradual  in  its  growth.  The  obseryation  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  the  Church  has  almost  entirely  failed  to  proyide  those  ministrations  for  this 
kind  of  population,  until  the  time  of  doing  so  has  passed,  until  the  ground  has 
been  occupied  by  other  religious  societies,  who  proyide  unauthorized  ministrations 
for  the  people.  A  town  is  suddenly  formed ;  for  six  or  seyen  years  the  Church 
does  not  step  forward  to  proyide  any  ministrations ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
The  Welsh  people  are  a  religious  people,  they  haye  strong  religious  feelings  and 
aspirations,  and,  in  their  own  rude  way,  they  endeayour  to  proyide  such  minis- 
trations as  they  are  able.  The  method  of  proceeding  is  stereotyped.  A  number 
of  colliers  meet  together,  and  form  themselyes  into  a  committee,  borrow  money, 
and  build  a  meeting-house,  and  they  pay  the  interest  of  the  mon^  from  the  con- 
tributions of  the  working  people,  and,  in  a  few  years,  they  yery  often  succeed  in 
paying  off  the  prindpaL  They  choose  for  their  minister  one  of  the  more  gifted  of 
their  fellow  workmen,  who  perhaps  has  had  the  adyantage  for  a  few  years  of 
haying  been  to  one  of  their  Dissenting  Colleges.  It  is  all  yery  well  to  say  that 
these  men  are  illiterate,  and  teach  half  truths  to  the  people ;  but  what  were  the 
people  to  do,  when  the  Church,  their  spiritual  mother,  proyided  no  ministrations 
for  them  ?  Was  it  not  better  that  the  people,  in  their  own  imperfect  way,  should 
grope  after  religious  truth,  when  the  Church  had  failed  to  giye  then^  the 
inestimable  blessing  of  the  word  preached,  and  the  sacraments  administered  by 
Clergymen,  haying  organic  connection  with  the  Church  ?  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Church  to  manifest  more  particularly  and  fully  to  this  people,  the  God  whom  they 
haye  been  imperfectly  worshipping.  There  are  no  parochial  resources  in  these 
districts  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  case.  The  land  owners  are  non-resident ; 
employers  of  labour  are  generally  companies  of  shareholders,  who  haye  a  yariety 
of  religious  opinions,  and  therefore  haye  no  conscience,  and  small  assistance  is  to 
be  had,  as  a  rule,  from  them.  The  difficulties  of  the  case  can  only  be  met  by  a 
strong  Diocesan  moyement. 

The  Bey.  Johk  Soott  (Vicar  of  St.  Mary%  Bull)  .-—There  are  seyeral  points 
which  seem  to  me  extremely  important,  if  not  imj)eratiye,  in  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  of  Church  work  among  the  masses,  and  the  first  is  one  which  has 
been  touched  upon  briefly — the  residence  of  the  Clergy  in  and  among  their  people. 
I  think,  where  there  are  no  yioarage  houses  proyided,  the  Clergyman  is  bound  to 
take  even  rooms  in  a  house  let  off  in  tenements,  and  liye  among  his  people  rather 
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than  be  separated  from  them.  Some  have  thought  that  only  oelihate  Glexgj 
should  take  their  part  in  this  work  in  populous  towns ;  and  where  there  are  men 
willing  to  remain  unmarried,  and  to  do  this  work,  let  them  be  put  into  theee 
places.  Then  I  would  say  a  word  upon  the  subject  of  free  and  open  Ghurchea, 
and  of  haying  the  Church  open  all  day  long.  I  remember,  when  I  first  opened 
my  Church  in  this  way,  a  dissenting  Bible  Woman,  who  was  engaged  amongst  the 
outcast  people  of  a  seaport  town,  came,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  thank  me  for 
the  place  which  I  had  provided,  where  she  might  enter  and  pray  when  she  was 
worn  out.  Then  I  would  suggest  the  establishment  of  Mission  Booms.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  Mission  Boom  need  not  be  large.  Mine  is  merely  sixteen  feet  by  twelFB 
feet.  It  is  in  an  alley,  and  the  bell  rings  people  to  prayer  sometimes  at  unappointed 
times.  I  have  myself  gone  in  and  rung  the  bell,  and  brought  people  in  to  prayer 
before  they  went  to  bed.  I  agree  with  the  words  of  the  historian,  Fronde,  who 
says,  "  The  collects  sound  like  Church-bells  in  the  ears  of  the  English  child.'*  We 
must  haye  some  easy  way  of  bringing  religious  truths  home  to  the  minds  of  the  poor. 
I  have  had  short  services,  printed  on  cards,  without  turning  over ;  but  I  would 
suggest  that  you  should  pray  extempore,  if  you  feel  that  it  is  more  likely  to  reach 
the  hearts  of  those  you  preach  to.  I  have  many  workers  helping  me.  I  have  men, 
who,  when  they  see  a  working  man  as  he  passes,  will  enter  into  conversation  with 
him,  and  bring  him.  I  have  servant  girls,  who  have  no  time  except  on  Snnday 
evening,  who  begged  work  to  do,  and  I  have  given  them  the  children  to  look  after 
in  Church;  and  one  of  my  associates  has  started  the  plan  of  sending  the 
children  to  read  the  Bible  to  the  blind,  and  those  who  cannot  read.  Such  assistance 
is  most  valuable. 

The  Bev.  John  Ellsrton  : — I  am  anxious  to  say  one  word  in  this  Congress  in 
behalf  of  skilled  mechanics  in  large  towns.  In  almost  every  large  town  there  is  a 
body  of  these  men,  whom,  I  think,  the  Church  has  as  yet  scarcely  touched.  We 
have  been  speaking  so  much  of  the  higher  and  more  strictly  spiritual  part  of  our 
work,  that  what  I  am  going  to  say  may  perhaps  sound  like  coming  down  from  our 
high  position  ;  but  when  I  remember  that  this  is  not  merely  a  Clergy  Congress, 
but  a  Church  Congress,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  call  upon  our  friends  of  the  Laity, 
and  especially  upon  the  educated,  intelligent,  and  scientific  Christian  Laymen,  to 
help  us  more  than  they  do  in  this  one  especial  branch  of  Christian  work.  And 
let  me  say,  I  call  it  Christian  work  so  to  help  those  men  in  t)ieir  efforts  to 
acquire  secular  education,  that  they  may  be  able  to  trust  us  when  we  si>eak  to  them 
of  higher  things  ;  and  this  I  know  they  can  do,  and  they  will  do.  But  a  short  time 
since,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  course  of  four  simple,  but  very  instruc- 
tive scientific  lectures,  delivered  before  the  Mechanics*  Institute  attached  to  some 
great  railway  works,  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge ;  and  at  the  end  of  his  lecture  on  Astronomy,  he  told  them  that  if 
they  would  come  again,  he  would  talk  to  them  about  the  connection  of  soienoo 
with  the  Bible.  They  came  in  large  numbers.  Fitters  and  engine  drivers  sat 
listening  to  him  open-mouthed,  while  he, — who  was  not  a  Clergyman,  and  there- 
fore was  not  connected  in  their  minds  with  any  prejudices  they  may  have 
formed  against  the  Church, — was  speaking  to  them  plainly  on  the  Ineamatioa 
and  Atonement,  and  saying  those  very  things  to  them  which  perhaps  they  would 
not  have  first  listened  to  from  our  lips.  At  the  end  of  his  lecture,  four  working 
men  in  succession  rose  to  thank  him  for  it,  and  to  say  they  had  never  heard  such 
words  before,  and  to  beg  that  his  lectures  might  be  printed  for  them,  at  their 
expense.  I  mention  this  as  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which,  through  their  desire 
to  obtain  secular  education,  our  wor^g  men,  being  helped  in  a  proper  way,  may 
be  led  to  think  of  things  which  they  are  now  too  apt  to  forget.    I  am 
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perhaps,  if  I  ask  the  Cleigy  to  help  directly  in  this,  I  may  be  met  at  onoe  ^th  the 
reply  that  they  haye  no  time.  I  know  that  many  of  us  have  not ;  but  if  there  are 
any  present  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  sacrifice  an  evening  or  two  evenings  in 
the  week  to  help  working  men,  either  in  the  management  of  a  Mechanics*  Insti- 
tation,  or  in  imparting  direct  sdentifio  teaching, — if  they  can  conscientiously 
spare  the  time  from  their  more  strictly  spiritual  duties, — they  will  find  an  abundant 
reward  in  the  love,  the  kindness,  the  cordiality,  with  which  they  are  ahnost 
muYeraally  received.  Need  I  name  one  name  to  this  meeting— -the  name  of  one 
who,  being  dead,  yet  speaks,  in  proof  of  what  I  say — the  name  of  Frederick 
Bobertson? 

The  Bev.  B.  Huohis  : — Eighteen  hundred  years  and  more  have  passed  away, 
since  our  blessed  Lord  laid  it  down,  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  his  religion,  that 
the  Qospel  should  be  preached  to  the  poor ;  and  yet  platform,  pulpit,  and  press 
are  discussing  the  question — How  may  the  working  classes  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  €k>spel,  and  in  contact  with  the  mighty  workings  of  the  Grace  of 
God  r  The  moral,  national,  and  social  dangers  which  threaten  us,  from  not  being 
able  to  grapple  with  this  weighty  subject,  are  appalling  in  the  extreme  ;  whilst 
recent  legislation  has  given  this  matter  a  pressing  force,  which  will  tend,  year 
after  year,  to  develope,  until  at  last  the  work  of  ovangelizatipn  may  assume  the 
proportions  of  an  almost  impossible  task.  Let  me  bring  before  you  the  nature  of 
the  difficulties  which  will  be  encountered,  or  rather  let  me  describe  the  condition  of 
the  home  heathen  of  our  country.  I  have  heard  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  of  London  called  ** Diabolism."  The  expression  may  be  strong,  but 
perhaps  not  too  strong.  A  Frenchman  once  said,  "  Thank  Qod,  you  English  are  a 
drunken  race,  for,  if  you  were  not  so,  you  would  have  conquered  the  world."  The 
Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone  declared  he  had  seen  more  hideous  forms  and  phases  of 
heathenism  in  his  parish  in  Lambeth,  than  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Li  the  dark 
nnder-gronnd  ceUars  which  form  the  habitations  of  human  beings  in  London,  you 
will  find  ignorance  and  degradation,  which,  combined  with  recklessness  of 
character,  prevent  the  inhabitants  receiving  any  religious  impressions ;  and  so 
estranged  have  our  artizans  and  mechanics  become  from  public  worship,  that  the 
man  who  is  bold  enough  to  go  to  Church,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  will  be  chaffed  for  it 
by  his  brother  workmen ;  and  it  requires  an  immense  amount  of  spiritual  bravery 
to  stand  such  an  ordeal,  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Stowell,  that  there  are  physical  and  material  difficulties  which  tendbt  this 
state  of  things  so  hard  to  deal  with.  A  whole  family  living  in  a  small  room,  the 
depressing  atmosphere  exerts  over  them  a  demoralizing  influence,  which  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  resist,  and  the  wretched  sufferer  will  apply  to  the  gin-shop 
for  temporary  relief.  It  is  hard  to  believe  both  in  Calvary  and  St.  Giles.  The 
only  remedy  for  these  evils  is  the  ^thfnl  preaching  of  salvation  from  sin  through 
the  cross  of  a  Crucified  Christ.  The  religion  which  addresses  itself  si^pply  to 
the  outward  senses,  will  not  christianize  or  evangelize  the  masses. 

The  Bev.  C.  F.  Lowdeb  : — ^I  wish  to  say  one  or  two  words  on  the  missionary 
aspect  of  our  work  in  large  towns,  without  any  disparagement  of  the  parochial 
system.  I  conceive  that  the  parochial  system  may  be  carried  out,  in  certain 
drcumstances,  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  many  of  our  great  difficulties,  but  my 
experience  has  dhiefiy  lain  in  the  missionary  aspect  of  our  work  in  large  towns. 
And  may  I  draw  attention  to  one  great  point  —  the  working  together  in  bodies? 
We  feel  how  very  difficult  it  is  in  the  face  of  the  great  masses  of  our  population, 
to  work  in  a  satisfactory,  and  hopeful,  and  effective  manner.  I  believe  that  one  of 
the  great  miseries  of  our  work  is,  that  the  Clergy  have  been  set  down  here  and  there, 
one  in  this  place  and  one  in  another  place,  and  that  they  have  thus  been  left  to 
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oope  singlelianded  with  the  great  eyils  arotind  them.  Let  me  adyoeate  the  mniim% 
forth  of  misBionary  bodies.  '  Let  the  Clergy  combine  together,  and  H^e  togetiier ; 
and  let  those  lay  helpers,  of  whom  we  haye  heard  so  much  to-day,  azid  whom 
we  embraoe,  and  thankfully  welcome  with  all  our  hearts,  also  liye  together.  Let 
lis  gather  aromid  ns  an  ever-increasing  circle.  Let  the  Clergy  form  the  inner 
circle,  the  Laity,  the  circle  around  them,  and  let  us  have  devoted  women.  I  yalns 
exceedingly  the  services  of  the  ladies,  who  come  down  from  the  West-end  to  help  qb 
in  our  work  in  the  East  of  London.  I  often  meet  at  the  Tunnel  Pier,  on  the  Thames, 
ladies  who  come  down  from  Westminister  Bridge  by  the  boat,  and  go  about  the 
streets  at  the  east  end,  doing  many  good  works.  But  what  can  they  do  effeotuallj? 
They  come  up  to  London  for  "  the  season,*'  and  they  come  down  to  ns  whilst 
they  are  in  London :  but  they  can*t  give  up  all  their  lives  to  this  work.  And  how 
can  we  expect  our  over-worked  poor  women,  our  poor  needlewomen,  or  the 
mothers  of  families,  to  be  able  to  give  themselves  up  to  work  among  their  nd^. 
hours.  They  do  what  they  can,  but  still  they  caimot  give  the  work  which  educated 
and  loving  women  may,  when  they  give  up  their  whole  life  and  time  to  it.  If 
ladies  choose  to  live  together  under  a  religious  system,  why  should  they  be  for- 
bidden  to  do  so?  We  don*t  refuse  the  help  of  any  under  any  Gircumstanoes.  Why 
should  we  refuse  the  work  of  tiiose  who  wish,  and  are  thankful,  to  live  together 
under  our  religious  rule,  that  they  may  give  themselves  up  to  Gk>d's  service?  And 
so  I  trust  that,  whilst  we  thankfully  welcome  all  Lay  help,  we  shall  find  that  in 
time  to  come  we  have  more  directly  religious  help.  Surely,  if  we  are  thankfol  — 
and  in  these  days  who  can  say  we  are  not  thankful — for  such  religions  houses  as 
East  Grinstead,  and  many  others  I  might  mention,  why  may  we  not  hope  that  in 
time,  by  Gk)d*s  providence,  bodies  of  men  also  may  be  raised  up  to  do  God*8  wodc 
under  a  religious  rule? 

B.  H.  Qbindlet,  Esq. : — In  considering  the  Church's  work  in  large  towns,  we 
need  not  start  in  too  desponding  a  tone.  The  Church  has  done  good  work,  and  we 
may  be  proud  of  her,  spite  of  faults  which  it  would  be  folly  to  disown,  and 
wisdom  to  correct.  There  is  a  view  of  this  question,  which  must  be  looked  boldly 
in  the  face.  Success  may  be  comparative  failure.  Our  Church  has  not  failed, 
but  has  she  realised  the  success  which  her  many  national  and  other  advantages 
entitle  us  to  expect. 

Very  few  towns  are  overdone  with  CLuroh  accommodation,  yet  what  large  town 
is  there  where,  taking  one  Church  with  another,  more  than  one  half  of  the 
accommodation  is  occupied.  Surely  this  is  evidence  of  comparative  failure,  our 
machinery  does  not  produce  its  full  results.  The  Church  is  wasting  energy  and 
power,  when,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  there  are  empty  seats  in  a  Church  surrounded 
with  inhabitants. 

This  lamentable  neglect  of  public  worship,  must  spring  from  some  cause  whieh 
may  be  remedied.  It  is  begging  the  question  to  preach  the  *<rest  and  be  thank- 
ful'* doctrine,  that  the  people  '*  don't  want  to  come  to  Church,  and  therefore  win 
not  come ;"  the  command  is,  Go  into  the  highways  and  hedges  and  compel  them 
to  come  in.  Or  again  to  say,  "that  it  is  owing  to  the  depravity  of  the  hnman 
heart,  and  we  cannot  help  it."  Of  course  it  is,  or  else  why  have  a  Church  at  all,  and 
why  call  its  work  missionary  ?  Is  there  not  something  in  the  words  **  missionazy 
work,"  which  our  Church  has  failed  to  grasp? 

Those  who  mix  much  amongst  the  people  meet  with  two  daeses—the  naaeanhlj 
poor  (a  very  large  class),  and  the  self-opinionated,  free-thinking  artizan  (a  very 
influential  class  in  workshop  and  factory,  and  not  a  small  one),  and  must 
have  observed  the  indifference,  suspicion  and  distrust  with  which  these  look 
upon  the  Church.  Whyisthis?  Visit  the  miserably  poor,  and  you  will  find  sqaalcr, 
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fllth  and  poYorty.  Despair  too,  under  social  and  pecuniary  burthens,  which 
prodnoes  each  lassitude  and  depression,  that  stimulants  become  their  only  joy,  by 
which  they  try  to  stifle  the  reproaches  of  a  guilty  conscience. 

What  is  the  Church  doing  for  such  as  these?  How  does  she  interpret  her 
Mission  to  them.  Surely  it  would  be  a  missionary  work  to  give  these  poor 
helpless  ones,  if  nothing  else,  a  spark  of  manliness.  Is  the  Church  assisting,  aye 
more,  leading  the  moyements  to  give  them  Sanitary  Reform,  pure  water,  and 
plenty  of  it,  dwellings  fit  to  live  in,  and  which  will  admit  light  and  air;  also  some 
healthy  excitement  in  place  of  their  poor  resource,  alcoholic  stimulant  ?  There 
are  breathings  after  higher  things  in  the  souls  of  these  poor  fellows,  and 
Btrugglings  after  a  nobler  destiny  than  their  painful  outlook  seems  to  promise 
them.  These  men  see  that  the  social  reformer  of  to-day  is  mainly  attached  to  a 
sect,  professing  a  faith  against  which  our  Church  protests  with  a  creed;  and  an 
analogy,  rough  and  ready,  has  been  drawn  by  these  two  classes,  between  faith  and 
practice,  which  is  daily  breeding  doubt,  and  fostering  secularism.  Our  Church 
oannot  afford  to  stand  aloof  from  the  social  and  physical  wants  of  the  people,  but 
rather  should  be,  and  must  be,  the  pioneer  of  every  movement  to  ameliorate  their 
social  condition,  if  she  would  prepare  herself  to  reap  to  the  full  the  harvest  of 
her  rare  advantages. 

The  hearts  of  the  people,  thus  touched  with  a  sense  of  common  sympathy  and 
brotherhood,  the  highest  sense  of  missionary  work  must  be  grasped.  The  Church 
••must  compel  them  to  come  in**  to  attend  public  worship.  Here  will  come  the 
test  of  the  Church's  work.  She  must  be  real.  Dealing  with  those  who  never  go 
to  Church,  and  whom  we  wish  to  go,  and  to  whom  we  have  exhibited  a  brotherly 
love,  from  the  highest  motive ;  what  will  they  think  of  the  Church's  reality,  it  they 
see,  **  ye  have  respect  to  him  that  weareth  gay  clothing,  and  say  unto  him. 
Sit  thou  here  in  a  good  place,  and  say  to  the  poor  man,  Stand  thou  there,  or  sit 
here,  under  my  footstool"  ?  They  would  declare  it  a  sham,  and  they  would  be 
light.  Of  all  religious  shams,  the  most  contemptible  is  that  of  creating,  by  pew 
rents,  or  appropriation,  distinctions  in  God's  house  Our  Church  is  suffering  under 
this  miserable  inconsistency,  and  many  of  her  members  most  unjustly,  not 
through  their  own  fault,  nor  that  of  the  Clergy,  but  through  a  wretched  custom 
of  the  last  century.  Our  Church  cannot  be  truly  missionary  under  the  pew 
system,  and  she  is  of  little  use  in  our  large  towns  if  not  missionary. 

When  a  Church  is  successfully  pew  rented,  she  becomes  congregational  not 
parochial.  When  a  Church  becomes  entirely  congregational,  she  ceases  to  be 
missionary,  and  simply  becomes  a  religious  educational  establishment,  for  those 
who  have  got,  and  keep  possession.  The  more  successful  under  such  a  system, 
the  worse  for  the  district ;  if  its  population  be  six  thousand,  and  some  eight 
hundred  pay  pew-rents  and  monopolize  the  Church,  truly  may  each  unit  of  the  five 
thousand  two  hundred  exclaim,  *'No  man  careth  for  my  soul." 

In  these  days  of  rapid  appreciation  of  anomalies  in  Church  matters,  the  pew 
system,  if  not  speedily  checked,  must  tend  to  disestablish  the  English  Church. 
This  we  would  deplore,  but  we  cannot  call  that  the  Church  of  the  people,  which  in 
our  large  towns  is  monopolized  by  a  number  of  people,  well  able  to  provide 
Churches  for  themselves,  and  in  which,  through  pew  rents,  if  the  poor  man  goes, 
he  is  made  a  recipient  of  relief,  inasmuch  as  no  opportunity  is  given  him,  in  the 
manner  most  convenient  to  him,  of  weekly  giving  to  God. 

It  is  said  that  the  working  classes  like  pews,  pew  rents,  and  free  seats  in 
pewed  Churches.  Why  donH  they  go,  then  I  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  most 
Churches.    This  fact  supplies  the  best  answer  to  such  a  miserable  plea. 

Our  Church  must  be  more  real  in  her  missionary  work.    From  which  should 
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the  missionazy  banner  of  the  Oross  be  unfurled,  the  window  of  a  theatre,  or  the 
tower  of  a  Church  ?  Society,  eyen  Church  society,  in  a  fit  of  missionary  (?)  seal 
opens  a  theatre  for  religions  Bervioes,  withont  pews,  pew  rents,  or  appropriation, 
though  the  working  classes  Uke  them  so  well ;  and  congratulates  itself  on  fighting 
the  devil  on  his  own  ground,  forgetting  that,  meanwhile,  the  deyils  of  pride, 
selfishness,  and  pharisaism  are  monopolizing  the  seats  in  the  Temples  of 
Qod. 

There  is  but  one  distinction  that  can  be  truly  recognized  by  the  Church  within 
her  walls,  that  of  saints  and  sinners ;  when  the  Church  awakes  to  this  fact,  then 
will  we  have  a  different  account  to  giye  of  Church  work  in  large  towns. 

One  word  more.  Many  things  will  be  needed  by  the  wandering  outsiders,  when 
they  are  brought  into  the  Church;  one  thing  we  mention — a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Intelligent  worship  giyes  reality  to  our 
Church  membership.  We  fear  the  Prayer  Book  is  far  too  little  understood,  because 
far  too  seldom  expounded  from  the  pulpit.  My  Lord,  I  haye  spoken  plainly, 
because  I  feel  deeply,  and  if  apology  be  needed,  I  now  give  it. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,   8th   OCTOBER. 

THE    BIGHT   BBY.   PRESIDENT   TOOK  THE   CHAIR,  IN    THE   SMAIiL 

CONCERT   ROOM,  AT    2    O'CLOCK. 

WEEKLY  OFFEETOEY  AND  ALMSGIVING. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Trevor  read  the  following  Paper : — 

In  undertaking,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Committee,  to  open  a 
discussion  on  the  "  Weekly  Offertory  and  Almsgiving,"  I  may 
express  my  satisfaction  at  our  having  to  deal  with  an  important 
practical  question  on  its  own  independent  merits.  At  the  Man- 
chester Conference,  the  Offertoiy  was  complicated  with  "  Free  and 
Open  Churches,"  —  a  question  with  which  it  has  no  natural  or 
rubrical  connection,  and  it  still  often  suffers  from  being  mixed  up 
with  controversies  which  are  really  irrelevant,  and  will  I  hope  be 
wholly  excluded  from  the  present  debate. 

The  Offertory  is  primarily  and  properly  part  of  the  Euchaiistic 
Office,  a  place  which  it  has  held  from  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  oblations  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  many  expressions  derived  from  them  in  the 
New,  it  is  certain,  from  the  language  of  Clement  of  Rome  (a  fellow- 
labourer  with  the  Apostles),  of  Justin  Martyr,  IrensBus,  and  all  the 
earliest  Liturgies,  that  gifts  for  pious  and  charitable  uses  were 
invariably  offered  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The 
modem  Roman  Missal,  as  printed  in  this  country,  contains  on 
similar  provision :  what  is  called  the  Offertory  being  only  a  single 
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Bentence  of  Scripture  recited  after  tlie  Nicene  Creeds  not  referring 
to,  or  accompanied  by,  any  pecuniary  gift.  The  English  Liturgy, 
ever  since  the  Beformation,  has  restored  the  primitive  use ;  expand- 
ing the  Ofifertory  into  a  number  of  sentences  selected  with  this 
Tiew,  and  accompanying  the  recital  with  an  actual  offering  by  the 
people  themselves.  It  may  be  convenient  to  begin  with  the  exact 
position  so  assigned  to  the  Offertory  in  our  own  formularies,  and 
observe  the  limits  of  the  discretion  allowed  in  its  use.  The  First 
Book  of  Edward  VI.  directed  that,  "  While  the  clerks  do  sing  the 
Offertory,  so  many  as  are  disposed  do  offer  to  the  poor  men's  box 
every  one  according  to  his  ability  and  charitable  mind."  In  the 
Second  Book,  the  Rubric  stood,  '*  Then  shall  the  Churchwardens, 
or  some  other  by  them  appointed,  gather  the  devotion  of  the 
people,  and  put  the  same  into  the  poor  men's  box."  Both  forms 
contained  the  present  sentences  relating  to  contributions  for  the 
Clergy;  but  as  certain  offering  days  were  appointed,  "when  every 
man  and  woman  were  to  pay  to  the  Curate  the  due  and  accustomed 
offerings,"  and  the  gifts  at  the  Offertory  were  put  into  the  poor 
men's  box,  these  were  then  purely  eleemosynary.  They  were 
plainly  received  from  the  whole  congregation,  as  appears  from  the 
Offertory  being  concluded  before  the  directions  given  in  the  First 
Book  for  the  departure  of  the  non-communicants,  and  the  setting  of 
the  bread  and  wine  on  the  altar  for  the  Holy  Communion.  Hence 
there  was  a  general  Offertory  for  the  poor  at  every  celebration  of 
Holy  Communion. 

Celebration,  however,  was  prohibited  in  both  Books,  except  there 
were  "some  to  communicate  with  the  Priest;"  the  Second  Book 
requiring  "  a  good  number  according  to  his  discretion,"  and  insist- 
ing upon  four,  or  three  in  the  least,  even  in  parishes  which  had  not 
above  twenty  persons  of  discretion  to  receive.  Still  both  Books 
contemplated  a  Communion  every  Sunday  at  least.  The  First 
included  the  holidays  also,  and  further  provided  for  an  Offertory 
every  Wednesday  and  Friday,  though  there  should  be  no  Com- 
munion. In  the  Second  Book,  the  Bubric  was  not  very  clearly 
worded,*  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  doubt  to  reduce  the 
Offertory,  and  even  the  Communion  itself,  to  occasional  and  infre- 
quent observance.  As  regards  the  Offertory,  this  may  have  been 
partly  occasioned  by  the  Poor  Laws  established  under  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  probably  thought  to  be  a  sufjcient  provision  for  the 
sick  and  needy. 

Our  present  Rubric,  however,  expressly  enjoins  that  "  Upon  the 
Sundays  and  other  holy  days,  if  there  be  no  Communion,  shall  be 
said  all  that  is  appointed  at  the  Communion  until  the  end  of  the 
General  Prayer  for  the  whole  State  of  Christ's  Church  Militant;" 
that  is,  until  after  the  Offertory.     Hence  it  appears  that  a  weekly 

*  *  *  Upon  the  holy  daySi  if  there  be  no  Oommnnion,  shall  be  said  all  that  is 
appointea  at  the  Oommnnion,  until  the  end  of  the  homily,  conclnding  with  the 
general  prayer,  &c."  Holy  days  doubtless  inolnded  Sunday,  but  the  remaining 
words  are  so  put  as  to  render  it  possible  to  omit  the  Offertory. 
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Offertory,  and  something  more,  has  been  the  mind  and  intention 
of  the  Church  of  England  ever  since  the  Reformation. 

A  change  of  no  slight  significance  was  made  at  the  last  Review 
of  the  Liturgy.  Instead  of  patting  the  offerings  in  the  poor  men's 
box,  the  Rubric  now  directs  that,  ''while  the  sentences  are  in 
reading,  the  Deacons,  Churchwardens,  or  other  fit  person  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  shall  receive  the  alms  for  the  poor,  and  other 
devotions  of  the  people,  in  a  decent  bason,  to  be  provided  by  the 
parish  for  that  purpose,  and  reverently  bring  it  to  the  Priest,  who 
shall  humbly  present  and  place  it  upon  the  Holy  Table."  The 
''  other  devotions,"  here  so  markedly  distinguished  from  the  alms 
for  the  poor,  must  be  taken  to  include  the  second  kind  of  Offerings 
referred  to  in  the  sentences,  notwithstanding  that,  by  another 
Rubric,  "  the  ecclesiastical  duties,  accustomably  due,"  are  to  be 
paid  to  the  Curate  at  Easter.  A  higher  character,  too,  is  imparted 
to  both  descriptions  of  offerings  by  being  presented  and  placed 
upon  the  Holy  Table ;  and  for  this  reason  perhaps  the  Deacons 
were  now  first  appointed  to  receive  them,  they  being  the  proper 
Ministers  to  bring  up  the  united  offering  to  the  Priest.  Permit 
me  to  observe,  in  passing,  that  whatever  means  are  used  to  collect 
the  offerings  from  the  people,  they  are  to  be  brought  up  at  last  in 
one  vessel,  and  so  placed  on  the  Holy  Table  by  one  act;  the  too 
common  practice  of  presenting  them  in  successive  portions  is 
neither  rubrical  nor  reverent. 

The  devotional,  or  oblatory  character  of  this  act  is  further  marked 
by  what  follows. 

Immediately  after  presenting  the  offerings  of  the  congregation, 
the  Priest  is  enjoined,  ''  when  there  is  a  Communion,  to  place 
upon  the  Table  so  much  Bread  and  Wine  as  he  shall  think  suffi- 
cient." A  similar  direction  occurred  in  the  First  Book  ;,but  being 
omitted  from  the  Second,  it  was  restored  with  a  special  prayer,  now 
first  introduced,  for  their  acceptance.  The  prayer  for  the  Church 
Militant  now  reads :  "  We  humbly  beseech  Thee  wjost  mercifodly  to 
accept  ffur  alms  and  oblations,  and  to  receive  these  our  prayers, 
which  (i.  6.  all  three,  the  alms,  oblations,  and  prayers)  we  offer 
unto  Thy  Divine  Majesty,  beseeching  Thee,*'  dc.  That  is  to  say, 
the  ''  other  devotions,"  are  united  on  the  Lord's  Table  with  the 
appointed  symbols  of  the  Saviour's  Sacrifice  under  the  ancient 
name  of  oblations,  and  are  solemnly  offered  together  with  the 
prayers  and  the  alms  of  the  people  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Divine 
Majesty.  Such  is  the  full  liturgical  character  of  the  Offertory  in 
our  own  Church. 

We  proceed  to  the  amount  of  abatement  allowed  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Minister. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  no  question,  I  suppose,  of  a  complete 
Offertory  at  every  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  This 
involves  a  weekly  Offertory  (at  least)  in  Cathedral  and  Collegiate 
Churches  and  Chapels,  in  all  which  weekly  celebration  is  matter 
of  obligation,  and  also  in  parish  Churches  whenever  there  is  a 
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saffioient  number  of  oommnnicants ;  for  nothing  but  a  lack  of 
persons  to  receive  is  allowed  to  impede  the  celebration.  Farther 
it  may  be  noticed,  that  when  there  is  a  Commnnion,  the  offerings 
are  still  to  be  collected  (as  before)  of  the  whole  congregation,  and 
not  of  the  communicants  only,  since  it  is  not  till  after  the  Ihrayer 
for  the  Chnrch  Militant,  which  we  may  term  the  Offertoiy  Prayer, 
that  communicants  are  distinguished  and  reverently  placed  for 
receiving. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Offertory  Prayer 
itself  for  omitting  the  words,  **  accept  our  alms  and  oblations,"  if 
there  be  none.  The  form  ofthis  provision  is  important.  The  printers 
have  hardly  done  it  justice,  in  assimilating  the  type  to  that  of  tiie 
clause  for  special  supplication  in  the  prayer  for  all  conditions  of 
men.  In  the  latter  case,  the  direction  is  to  insert  the  words  when 
any  desire  the  prayers  of  the  congregation,  and  there  is  a  similar 
direction  in  the  General  Thanksgiving.  But  in  the  Offertory 
Prayer,  the  direction  is  to  "  leave  the  words  unsaid  if  there  he  no 
alms  or  oblations,**  implying  that  offering  is  the  rule  and  its 
omission  the  exception.  Here,  again,  the  mind  and  desire  of  the 
Church  is  distinctiy  expressed  for  an  Offertory  of  alms  every 
Sunday  at  the  least,  though  there  be  no  Communion. 

I  cannot  indeed  press,  the  rubric  so  far  as  to  think  it  obligatory 
on  the  Churchwardens  to  attempt  a  collection  every  Sunday,  and 
signify  its  failure  before  the  Priest  may  omit  the  words.  It  is  here 
I  think,  that  our  discretion  fairly  begins ;  the  Priest  having  decided 
there  shall  be  no  celebration,  it  is  for  him  and  the  Churchwardens 
to  determine  whether  or  no  a  collection  shall  be  made  during  the 
reading  of  the  Offertory  sentences ;  for  in  either  case,  if  we  observe 
the  rubric,  one  or  more  of  the  sentences  must  be  read,  and  the 
service  concluded  at  the  Lord's  Table.  Our  discretion  is 
limited  to  the  question,  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
prayers  and  the  alms  of  the  people  shall  go  up  together  before 
God ;  or  whether  the  acceptable  sacrifice  of  alms  shall  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  Sunday  Liturgy  be  confined  to  prayer  and  praise. 

This  discretion  is  the  subject  we  have  now  to  ^scuss.  In  deal- 
ing with  it,  I  shall  not  be  expected  to  prove  by  argument  that 
almsgiving  is  a  permanent  and  essential  element  in  Bevealed 
religion.  We  may  surely  take  for  granted,  what  our  Lord  Himself 
assumes  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  where  He  treats  it  on  the 
same  footing  with  prayer ;  and  regulates  the  exercise  of  both,  not 
merely  on  tiie  same  principles,  but  in  the  same  identical  words. 
This  much,  however,  being  conceded,  it  would  seem  almost  as 
superfluous,  and  therefore  as  difficult,  to  construct  an  argument 
for  a  Weekly  Offering  of  Alms,  as  for  a  Weekly  Service  of  Prayer. 
If  both  are  parts  of  the  tribute  ever  due  from  Humanity  to  its 
Bedeemer  and  God,  —  kindred  elements  in  the  continuous  living 
Liturgy  of  the  Universal  Church, —  why  should  one,  more  than 
the  other,  be  suppressed  in  the  representative  service  of  the 
congregation  ?    What  God  has  joined  together,  why  should  man 
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put  asnnder  9  Plainly  it  is  not  for  us  to  defend  the  nnion,  the 
onus  lies  with  the  advocates  of  divorce,  and  it  is  very  remarkable 
with  how  little  show  of  reason  the  divorce  has  been  effected.  The 
^^incompatibility  of  temper"  mast  be  very  strong,  since  it  has 
reigned,  till  of  kte,  in  almost  all  our  parishes ;  bat  then  of  all 
objections  to  the  Litnrgy,  this  one  is  certainly  the  least  sustained 
by  argument.  The  Sunday  Prayers,  the  Lessons,  the  Sermon,  all 
encounter  objections,  and  yet  maintain  their  place;  while  the 
Sunday  Offertory  has  been  driven  into  almost  total  disuse  with 
hardly  any  objection  assigned. 

As  regies  the  Prayers,  there  is  a  desire  for  shorter  and  more 
frequent  services.  Shorter  lessons  are  asked  for,  as  likely  to  be 
more  profitable ;  shorter  sermons,  or  no  sermons  at  all,  are  thought 
due  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  age,  when  the  hearers,  if  th^ 
do  not  know  everything  worth  knowing  already,  can  learn  it  from 
newspapers  and  magazines  better  than  the  pulpit.  All  these 
objections  (except  the  last,  which  rests  upon  its  own  intellectual 
superiority)  have  something  to  say  in  the  way  of  argument.  But 
the  Offertory  has  been  thrust  out  from  the  place  assigned  in  the 
rubric  for  no  such  reason.  No  one  asks  for  daily  Offertories,  more 
frequent  almsgiving,  larger  and  more  self-denying  gifts.  Neither 
is  it  pretended  that  money  (like  sermons)  is  behind  the  requisites 
of  the  age.    Mammon  endures  no  such  blasphemies. 

No!  when  a  reason  is  vouchsafed  at  all  (of  course  I  mean  among 
men  of  some  religion),  it  is  only  that  the  Offertory  lengthens  a 
service,  which  is  already  too  long.  But  if  too  long  already,  why 
only  this  particular  amputation  ?  Why  not  rather  some  division  of 
the  conglomerate  offices  ?  Why  not  expurgate  the  dull  metrical 
psalms  interspersed  with  tedious  symphonies,  which,  till  lately, 
droned  their  slow  length  along  in  most  of  our  Churches  ?  Why 
not  quicken  the  general  pace  out  of  that  drowsy  crawl,  which  used 
to  be  mistaken  for  solemnity  ?  If  time  were  the  object,  it  might 
be  far  better  saved,  in  many  other  ways,  than  by  suppressing  the 
Offertory. 

Is  it  then  the  Offertory  itself  which  is  objected  to  ?  I  mean  the 
formal  act  of  offering  our  alms,  together  with  our  prayers,  to  the 
Divine  Majesty  ?  Is  this  act  of  worship  unscriptunil  or  unprimi- 
tive  ?  No  one  acquainted  with  Scripture  and  Apostolical  antiquify 
will  say  so.  On  the  contrary,  its  restoration  was  one  of  the  best 
liturgical  reforms  introduced  at  the  last  review,  and  one  which  we 
all  observe  without  a  whisper  of  objection,  at  every  administration 
of  the  Holy  Communion.  Every  one  feels  the  propriety  and  beauty 
of  joining  with  that  holy  rite  (wherein  we  offer  and  present  our- 
selves, our  souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  lively 
sacrifice  unto  God),  an  offering  of  alms  in  acknowledgment  that  it 
is  He  who  giveth  us  power  to  get  wealth  (Deut.  viii.  18),  that  all 
things  come  of  Him,  and  of  His  own  do  we  give  V>in^  (1  Chron. 
xxix.  14).  Words  to  this  effect  occur  in  all  the  ancient  Liturgies. 
True,  the  Offertory  is  not  complete,  unless  the  oblation  includes 
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the  symbols  of  the  Eternal  Sacrifice,  throngh  wliich  alone  we  can 
hope  to  present  either  ourselves  or  onr  gifts  acceptably  to  God. 
But  must  we  omit  the  sacrifice  of  alms  whenever  the  Eucharist  is 
unhappily  wanting  ?  Then  why  not  also  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
prayer  ?  Surely,  if  such  consequences  are  to  follow  the  neglect, 
we  are  more  than  ever  bound  to  weekly  Communion. 

Is  it  then  the  weekly  recurrence,  rather  than  the  Ofiertory  itself-— 
the  adjective,  not  the  svhstantive,  in  our  title — ^that  is  disliked.  To 
offer  monthly,  or  at  rarer  intervals,  would  not  be  so  great  a  tax* 
but  every  Sunday  is  intolerable.  I  should  be  really  sorry  to  think 
that  such  sentiment  represents  our  general  sense  of  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  almsgiving.  Sorry,  indeed,  if  in  any  degree  it  under- 
lies the  reluctance  to  weekly  Communion.  No !  I  cannot  think 
that,  in  the  numerous  parishes  where  a  weekly  Offertory  is  unknown, 
the  people  grudge  their  money  in  charity.  They  would  give  if 
they  saw  the  necessity,  but  this  they  do  not  see ;  and  there  are 
other  ways  of  contributing  which  they  prefer.  On  these  points  I 
have  to  speak  presently.  Meantime  does  any  thoughtful  person 
really  think  that  too  much  money,  or  enough,  is  given  altogether  in 
charity?  Why,  every  practical  man  knows  that  money  is  now 
more  than  ever  wanted  for  the  various  needs  of  humanity.  Looking 
to  the  tendency  of  capital  to  accumulate  in  a  few  hands,  to  the 
growth  of  pauperism,  and  the  undeniable  mischief  of  occasional 
indiscriminate  almsgiving,  some  systematic  method  of  giving  is 
felt  to  be  a  necessity  of  the  age.  Good  men  with  no  thought  of 
liturgical  arrangements,  have  lately  formed  an  association  expressly 
to  promote  Systematic  Benevolence.  Now  what  else,  let  me  ask, 
is  the  weekly  Offertory  ?  Here  is  the  Association  ready  to  your 
hands,  even  the  whole  Christian  Church.  Here  are  weekly  meetings 
in  every  congregation,  without  so  much  as  an  advertisement  to  get 
them  together.  Here  is  money  gathered,  without  a  farthing  spent  in 
expenses  of  collection.  Money  contributed  without  the  vestige  of 
an  appeal  to  the  lower  motives  of  our  nature.  No  one  here 
measures  his  charity  by  his  neighbour's  gift.  No  one  is  omitted 
because  his  mite  is  too  small  to  be  called  for.  The  wage-earning 
classes,  who  form  the  bulk  of  every  congregation,  are  best  able  to 
proportion  their  means  to  their  charity  when  the  collection  follows 
close  upon  pay-day.  The  weekly  recurrence  enables  some  to  con- 
tribute occasionally  whom  rarer  intervals  might  find  unprepared. 
In  fact,  under  the  weekly  Offertory  a  poor  man  is  known  to  give 
more  in  the  year  than  a  nobleman's  annual  subscription.  "What 
would  be  the  result  of  a  general  revival  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact,  that  an  annual  penny  in  the  pound  income-tax  produces  in 
this  country  above  a  million  a  year ;  while  the  same  sum  would  be 
realized  by  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound  upon  wages,  or  by  a  contribu- 
tion of  a  penny  a  week  from  one-twentieth  part  of  the  population. 

In  mentioning  these  small  sums,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  admit 
that  miserable  plea,  which  some  advance  for  the  Offertory,  that  it 
allows  you  the  luxuiy  of  doing  good  without  feeling  the  cost.   That 
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is  a  thonght  to  kill  instead  of  nourishing  the  spirit  of  aimBgiring* 
The  Oflfertory  calls  upon  every  man  to  offer  according  to  his  ability 
and  charitable  mind.  '^If  thou  hast  rnnch,  give  plenteonsly ;  if 
thoa  hast  Uttle^  do  thy  diligence  gladly  to  give  of  that  little."  By 
consecrating  oar  alms  into  an  act  of  worship  it  places  them  under 
the  power  of  that  religions  scrapie,  **  Nay,  bat  I  will  not  offer  to 
the  Lord  my  God  of  that  which  doth  cost  me  nothing"  (2nd 
Samael  xxiv.  24).  In  short,  we  may  troly  say  of  the  Offertory, 
that  it  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  whidi 
is  to  come.  As  a  common-sense  working  plan,  no  man  of  bnsinefls 
would  exchange  it  for  any  other  mode  of  collection.  And  as  a 
matter  of  religion,  it  conforms  the  closest  of  all  to  Scriptnre  prece- 
dent, and  in  particular  to  the  golden  canon — ''  Let  not  thy  left 
hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth.*' 

With  so  much  in  its  favour,  and  so  little  in  the  way  of  argoment 
against  it,  it  may  reasonably  be  demanded,  Why  we  have  not  a 
Sunday  Offertory  in  every  Church  ?  Li  seeking  an  answer  to  this 
question,  I  was  amused  to  find,  in  so  respectable  an  authority  as 
''Bailey's  Dictionary,"  the  following  definition  of  the  word— 
** Offertory,  a  place  where  offerings  are  kept;  dUo  a  part  of  the 
Popish  Mass" 

Now  we  have  seen  that  (in  our  sense  at  least),  this  is  jost  what 
a  weekly  Offertory  is  not.  Still  I  hear  it  whispered  that  it  is  a  party 
badge.  But  really  this  is  quite  as  bad  as  the  other.  A  party  badge 
is  like  a  quarrel — ^it  takes  two  at  least  to  make  it.  If  at  any  time 
a  feature  in  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  appropriated  by  a  party, 
the  remedy  is  in  our  own  hands :  we  have  simply  to  adopt  it,  one 
and  all,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  party-badge.  Surely  we  have 
had  enough  and  too  much  of  this  miserable  sparring.  At  a  Ghurdi 
Congress,  at  least,  we  might  hope  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  heathen 
poet — 

Si  quid  noTisti  reotiiu  istis 

CandidoB  imperii ;  si  non,  hiB  atere  meoom. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  blame  is  openly  laid  on  the 
of  the  Clergy,  or  the  covetousness  of  the  people.  We  are  told  to 
observe  the  success  of  the  Offertory  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  and 
challenged  to  go  and  do  likewise.  This  language  appears  to  me 
as  little  founded  in  reason,  or  in  fact,  as  the  other.  I  am  persuaded 
that  there  is  a  wide-spread  repugnance  to  the  Offertory,  which  it 
would  be  wrong  to  stigmatize  as  covetousness,  and  which  I  will 
presently  endeavour  to  explain,  and  that  to  attempt  to  introduce  it 
in  the  teeth  of  that  repugnance  would  be  a  rash  and  disastrous 
experiment.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  rubric  itself  allows  a  discre- 
tion, and  that  after  all  no  rubric  can  make  people  give  against 
their  own  mind ;  and  fancy  the  effect  in  all  our  town  and  country 
parishes  of  acting  on  ,the  views  expressed  by  a  well-known  and 
much-respected  Churchwarden  at  the  Oxford  Church  Congress : — 
**  We  asked  no  person's  consent— we  put  it  broadly  out  that  we 
were  Churchmen — ^that  it  was  our  business  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  the  Chorohi  and  we  said  to  the  people :  If  yon  cannot 
accept  those  principles^  go;  but  if  you  can,  come,  and  heartily  join 
in  wishing  us  God  speed."     (Report,  p.  117.) 

Truly  these  be  brave  words.  Talk  of  priestly  tyranny !  Com- 
mend  me  to  a  lord  Churchwarden  to  carry  out  discipline.  I  know 
of  but  one  Bishop  in  Christendom  who  would  use  this  language  : 
it  is  exactly  the  way  in  which  I  should  expect  the  Pope  to  talk  to 
Dr.  Cumming  (if  he  talks  to  him  at  all)  at  the  approaching  Council. 
If  you  accept  my  view  of  the  Church's  principles,  come,  and  if  you 
do  not,  go — ^to  whom,  and  to  what,  neither  Pope  nor  Church- 
warden cares  to  tell  us.  Well !  the  Pope  at  all  events  can  plead 
Bome  prescription  for  this  sort  of  language,  but  the  infallibility  of 
Churchwardens  is  quite  a  new  dogma.  It  is  a  new  reading  of 
Church  principles  in  England,  that  we  have  a  Eirk  Session  in 
every  parish  who  can  excommunicate  a  man  for  not  believing  in  the 
Weekly  0£fertory.  Go!  an  EngUsh  Churchman  must  not  go 
from  lus  parish  Church,  and  if  you  drive  him  out,  who  is  to  be  put 
in  his  place  ?  It  may  be  easy  enough  in  London  and  other  over- 
grown populations  to  get  up  an  enthusiasm,  and  at  a  great  expen- 
diture of  zeal  and  money,  gather  congregations  on  the  eclectic 
principle — Catholic  is  not  the  word — but  let  any  parochial  congre- 
gation in  town  or  country  once  hear  that  fatal  monosyllable  oo, 
and  I  feel  sure  the  speaker  would  have  to  show  the  way,  and  no 
great  loss  either. 

Suppose  they  won't  go,  that  they  come,  and  will  not  give ;  how 
are  you  to  make  them?  The  attempt  would  be  madness.  No 
Parish  Priest,  with  any  true  sense  of  his  duty  to  the  Church,  would 
permit  it  to  be  made. 

Yet  the  language  on  which  I  have  now  commented — ^I  trust  not 
too  freely,  for  I  cordially  share  in  the  general  respect  for  the 
speaker — ^was  received  witli  applause  at  the  Oxford  Congress ;  and, 
what  is  still  more  alarming,  it  was  uttered  in  express  dissent  from 
the  more  moderate  counsels  of  a  previous  speaker.  Mr.  Claughton, 
the  present  Bishop  of  Rochester,  himself  a  most  successful  restorer 
of  the  Offertory,  had  laid  it  down  as  ''  absolutely  necessary  that  it 
be  established  by  the  general,  yea,  almost  universal  consent  of  the 
parish."  ''  The  one  thing  needful  (he  repeats)  is  consent — consent 
which  must  be  earnestly  sought  for ;  nor  any  rash  experiment 
made  before  it  has  been  fully  obtained."  (Report  Oxford  Church 
Congress,  1862,  pp.  99-102).  This  is  reason,  this  is  common 
sense,  this  is  the  true  Church  principle ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
fatal  to  the  success  of  the  experiment,  and  to  the  whole  ministry 
of  a  parochial  Clergyman,  than  to  follow  the  course  proposed  in 
opposition. 

As  for  the  alleged  success  of  the  Offertory  wherever  it  has  been 
tried,  the  experiment  is  still  somewhat  scanty,  and  while  the  suc- 
cesses are  cheering,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  failures.  I  must  there- 
fore ask  leave  to  mention  my  own  humble  experience  on  the  other 
side.    In  my  late  parish  at  York,  the  Offertory  was  introduced  at 
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the  time  of  the  Ootton  Famine  in  Lancaahire,  at  the  desire  of  the 

Churchwardens,  on  the  application  of  some  principal  members  df 

the  congregation.     I  need  not  say  that  it  was  a  special  satis&ctioii 

to  myself,  as  I  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  plan,  and  had  often  pnb- 

licly  and  privately  insisted  on    its  advantages.     The  peconiaiy 

result  was  considerable,  but  as  I  knew  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole 

were  always  contributed  by  a  single  gentleman,  I  could  not  place 

much  reUance  on  that.     Still  we  sent  a  handsome  contributiim 

each  alternate  week  to  the  Lancashire  distress ;  and  the  parochial 

charities,  with  other  good  objects,  were  bountifiilly  sustained  on  the 

other  Sunday.    The  accounts  were  duly  published,  and  I  frequently 

called  attention  to  the  results  in  the  sermon.     This  continued  for 

two  years,  and  then,  the  Lancashire  distress  having  disappeared, 

some  of  the  parishioners  began  to  grumble  at  the  retention  of  the 

0£fertory.     I  pointed  out  that  it  was  one  thing 'not  to  revive  it 

from  long  abeyance,  and  another  to  discard  it  when  in  action.    I 

showed  tibiat  many  advantages  still  attached  to  its  observance,  but, 

in  spite  of  all  I  could  say,  the  Churchwardens  themselves  gradually 

cooled  in  their  seal,  and  at  last  went  over  to  the  other  side.     They 

argued  that  it  was  not  observed  in  the  Minster  or  in  any  other 

Church  in  York ;  that  our  givers  were  few  in  number,  and  that  some 

of  our  best  Churchmen  were  drawn  away  by  the  Cathedral  Services, 

recently  so  much  improved  under  our  excellent  Dean ;  that  the 

congregation  as  well  as  the  collections,  were  weekly  diminishing, 

and  that,  in  short,  the  0£fertory  in  a  little  parish  Church  vras  a 

mistake*    What  moved  me  more  than  all  was  the  good-natured 

advocacy  of  a  respectable  parishioner,  who  declared  that  no  one 

had  a  right  to  complain  since  there  was  no  occasion  to  give  if  he 

did  not  like.    He  very  seldom  gave  himself,  but  he  had  not  the 

least  objection  to  be  asked  every  Sunday !   The  old  notion  of  being 

ashamed  to  refuse  was  so  completely  got  over,  that  the  Churchvi^r- 

dens  were  ashamed  of  going  round,  when  rank  after  rank  of  their 

most  respectable  brother  parishioners  gave  them  nothing  but  a  stolid 

good-humoured  stare.    It  was  then  I  began  to  doubt.     I  saw  that 

this  thing,  so  good  in  itself,  was  an  occasion  of  sin  to  the  people ; 

for  is  it  anything  less  than  sin  for  Christian  men,  blessed  with  the 

means  of  doing  good,  to  stand  Sunday  after  Sunday,  listening  to 

the  call  of  Ood  Himself  for  an  offering  of  their  substance,  vidth  the 

solemn  warning  that  He  is  not  mocked,  and  calmly,  complacently, 

refusing  to  give  it  ?    I  could  never  see  my  way  to  abandoning  the 

ordinance.    But  it  was  one  of  the  things  which  induced  me  to 

accept  a  change  of  scene;  and  when  I  vacated  the  living,  I  believe 

the  weekly  Offertory  had  not  a  single  supporter  in  the  Parish.    Is 

^y  successor  to  be  blamed  for  allowing  it  to  drop  ? 

Now,  let  me  observe,  that  while  this  is  the  first  time  the  pubhc 
"AS  heard  of  my  discomfiture,  another  story  from  York  has  gained 
a  wider  circulation.  The  improvement  in  the  Cathedral  services 
^  which  I  have  adverted,  naturally  attracts  some  of  the  best 
cnurch-goers  out  of  all  the  parishes  in  York ;  for  the  Cathedral  has 
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no  core  of  its  own.  When  the  net  was  fiill,  the  Dean,  who  is  a 
good  Yorkshireman^  as  well  as  a  good  Churchman,  put  on  the 
general  Offertory  every  Sunday,  instead  of  collecting,  as  beforOi 
from  the  communicants  only.  The  result  was  a  large  annual 
revenue,  which  has  been  quoted  in  proof  of  the  success  of  the 
Offertory ;  but,  if  the  statistics  of  the  city  were  examined,  I 
believe  the  total  increase  would  be  found  insignificant.  The 
main  result  is  that  contributions,  formerly  dispensed  by  the  Paro- 
chial Clergy,  who  discharge  the  entire  pastoral  visiting  of  the 
population,  are  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dean  and  Canons,  who 
have  no  popular  or  pastoral  charge  whatever.  I  cannot  consider 
this  a  satisfiEu^tory  proof  of  the  success  of  the  Offertory. 

I  pass  to  another  experiment,  also  within  my  own  knowledge. 
My  present  charge  is  a  small  village  in  Holderness,  of  which  I  am 
the  first  resident  Incumbent  since  the  Beformation.  The  Weekly 
Offertory  was  established  by  my  predecessor,  who  accepted  another 
benefice  the  .year  after.  On  my  arrival,  the  churchwardens 
besought  me,  with  singular  warmtii,  not  to  continue  the  Offer- 
tory. They  protested  that  the  parishioners  were  unanimous  in 
their  aversion;  and  I  fouad,  in  fact,  that  the  total  offering  on  one 
Sunday  had  been  sixpence  half-penny.  Now,  really,  I  could  not 
fight  over  again,  in  this  remote  and  long  neglected  comer,  a  battle 
which  I  had  lost,  after  a  ministry  of  more  than  twenty  years,  under 
the  towers  of  York  Minster.  I  accepted  the  compromise  of  a 
general  Offertory  at  the  monthly  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  The 
amount  is  very  low,  and  the  contributors  few.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  little  or  no  poverty.  We  are  a  well-to-do  people,  with 
plenty  of  employment,  good  wages,  and  masters  who  care  for  their 
labourers  in  times  of  sickness.  I  cannot  say  there  is  no  need  of 
the  Offertory,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  for,  among  other 
good  works  of  my  devoted  predecessor,  he  has  left  me  a  half- 
finished  restoration  of  the  church ;  our  contributions  to  missions 
and  general  objects  are  at  Zero.  Still  there  is  none  of  that 
pressing  visible  need,  which,  in  the  popular  view,  supplies  the  only 
call  to  almsgiving. 

Such,  then,  is  my  own  experience  of  the  Weekly  Offertory.  I  am 
very  far  from  accepting  it  either  as  conclusive  or  satisfactoiy.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  particularly  glad  that  I  am  to  be  followed 
to-day  by  one  who  can  report  'more  encouraging  results.  I  watch 
the  experiment  everywhere  with  the  deepest  interest,  though  I 
sometimes  seem  to  see  elements  of  grave  doubt,  where  the  parties 
engaged  do  not  admit  a  suspicion.  I  feel  that  the  induction  is 
not  yet  large  enough  to  warrant  a  general  conclusion,  and  in 
quitting  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  would  venture  to  submit  that 
the  investigation  would  be  greatly  aided  if  the  Bishops  should  see 
fit  to  include  the  subject  in  their  Visitation  enquiries.  A  general 
return  of  all  the  moneys  received  in  every  church,  whether  by  the 
Offertoiy,  or  otherwise,  and  the  mode  of  their  expenditure,  would 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  Diocesan  statistics.    In  the  absence 
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of  it|  we  all  generalise  from  oar  own  obBerration,  and  if  mine 
represent,  as  I  fear  it  does^  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  great 
majority  of  our  parishes,  the  general  introdaction  of  the  Weekly 
Ofifertory  wonld  be  in  many  places  only  a  provocation  to  sin ;  to 
a  hardening  of  consciences,  which  I  desire  to  think  misgaided 
ratheri  than  rebellions,  —  a  straggle  for  the  form  more  than 
the  spirit, — and  in  ihe  end  a  melancholy  discomfitnre.  I 
confess  that,  after  repeating  at  the  altar  that  the  Lord  loyeth  a 
cheerfal  giver,  I  recoil  from  the  harden  of  solemnly  presenting 
and  placing  on  His  Holy  Table,  for  the  acceptance  of  Uie  Divine 
Majesty,  half-a-dozen  ladicroasly  disproportionate  coins,  grudg- 
ingly rendered  by  a  well-to-do  people.  This  is  not  my  rea^Sng  of 
the  widow's  mite.  I  would  rather  not  be  obliged  to  put  this  "  dead 
fly"  into  the  ointment  of  our  prayers. 

Probably  the  least  controverted  method  of  establishing  a  weekly 
0£fertory  would  be  tiie  true  one,  of  giving  it  its  proper  place  in  a 
weekly  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The  highest  aim  will 
genendly  be  found  the  safest ;  all  that  is  thorough  commands  some 
respect  in  this  country;  and  in  Church  matters  you  will  always  find 
that  people  respond  to  reforms  which^  carry  on  the  face  of  them 
more  labour  and  self-denial,  with  a  higher  spiritual  tone,  on  the 
part  of  the  Clergy,  while  they  resent  infractions  on  their  habits, 
which  we  have  selected,  perhaps,  because  they  entail  little  or  no 
additional  'Muty"  on  ourselves. 

Weekly  Communion,  however,  is  liable  to  the  same  difficulty  as 
the  weeUy  Ofifertory.  It  is  a  serious  thought  that  people  may  be 
guilty  of  ihe  Lord's  Body,  by  not  eating  when  they  ought,  no  less 
than  by  eating  when  they  ought  not.  At  all  events,  the  Apostle, 
who  reveals  tibe  sin,  concludes  by  a  direction  to  eat,  not  with  a 
recommendation,  or  even  licence  to  abstain.  This  makes  it  an 
awful  spectacle,  when  baptised  Christians,  Sunday  afl^er  Sunday, 
turn  their  backs  on  the  Holy  Table,,  not  discerning  the  Lord's 
Body.  Nor  do  I  think  it  much  mends  the  matter  to  stay  in  the 
Church,  and  not  receive,  discerning,  it  may  be,  perhaps  saying. 
Lord,  Lord ;  but  still  not  doing  the  thing  which  He  said. 

To  protect  the  thoughtless  many  from  the  consequences  of  this 
unconscious  irreverence,  without  stinting  the  nourishment  of  the 
more  spiritual  few,  the  remedy  seems  to  be  a  separate  administra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Communion ;  this  has  of  late  been  resorted  to  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  day,  and  is  probably  within  the  letter  of  the 
Rubric.  Li  one  way  or  the  other,  some  one  church,  at  least,  in 
every  town  ought  to  supply  a  weekly  celebration ;  of  Cathedrals 
and  Colleges,  however  neglected,  it  is  imperatively  required  by  the 
existing  law,  and  ought  to  be  enforced  by  the  visitors.  Still  this 
is  not  what  we  mean  by  the  weekly  Ofifertory.  We  want  a 
collection  every  week  from  the  ordinary  SuncUy  congregation, 
and  I  now  proceed  to  develop  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
our  desires. 

I  have  intimated  my  conviction  that  it  is  not  covetousness.     No 
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doubt  there  is  coyetonsness,  horrible  covetonsness,  coyetoasness 
which  is  idolatry,  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  a 
growing  sin.  Still  the  large  sums  sabscribed  in  charity,  the  ready 
response  to  eyery  tale  of  woe  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  thriying 
trade  driyen  by  begging  letter  writers,  and  all  kinds  of  mendicants, 
seem  to  show  that  the  heart  of  the  people  is  still  tenderly  affected  by 
human  want,  and  willing  to  giye  largely  for  its  relief.  We  haye 
still,  God  be  thanked,  a  large  store  of  humanity  and  charity  to 
rely  upon.  But  humanity  and  charity,  I  submit,  are  not  aU  that 
is  required  for  Christian  almsgiying.  If  we  refer  again  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  find  this  grace  connected  with  prayer, 
which  is  an  act  of  worship,  and  with  fasting,  which  is  one  of 
spiritual  discipline.  There  is  no  allusion  at  aJJ  to  its  effect  on 
physical  distress.  So  again,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  angel 
tells  Cornelius  that  his  prayers  and  his  alms  are  come  up  for  a 
memorial  before  Qod ;  his  fellow  creatures  enjoyed  his  mercy  on 
earth,  it  was  as  an  act  of  worship  that  it  rose  up  to  heayen  to  be 
written  in  the  Book  of  Life.  So,  once  more,  in  our  Lord's  famous 
Beatitude,  ''It  is  Tnore  blessed  to  giye  than  to  receiye,"  the 
superior  excellence  can  hardly  be  referred  to  the  mere  pleasure  of 
beneyolence ;  it  must  surely  point  to  the  spiritual  gain  in  diciplin- 
ing  ourselyes,  by  parting  wi^  earthly  riches  for  the  Elingdom  of 
Ood*s  sake.  Both  these  objects  seem  to  be  included  in  the 
Apostle's  word  sacrifice.  ''  To  do  good  and  to  distribute, " 
regarded  simply  as  an  exercise  of  beneyolence,  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  of  human  enjoyments.  ''  It  blesseth  him  that  giyes  and 
him  that  takes; "  but  something  more  must  be  implied  in  the  idea 
of  a  sacrifice  well-pleasing  to  God.  Like  our  old  rubrical  word 
''  deyotion,"  it  imports  both  an  oblation  to  God  and  an  exercise 
of  self-denial.  In  short,  the  Scripture  delights  in  regarding  alms- 
giying on  its  Diyine  and  religious  side,  while  we  persist  in  yiewing 
it  only  isi  a  human  and  utilitarian  aspect. 

The  practical  difference  wiU  be  made  apparent  by  transferring 
the  question  to  the  kindred  subject  of  prayer.  Suppose  we  were 
to  define  prayer  as  a  means  of  supplying  our  necessities,  to  the 
exclusion  of  its  deyotional  and  disciplinary  uses,  we  should  pray 
when  we  felt  a  want,  as  people  now  giye  when  a  case  is  made  out 
that  affects  their  feelings.  But  how  could  the  habit  of  daily 
prayer,  still  less  a  stated  Liturgical  worship,  be  maintained  on  so 
defectiye  a  theory  ?  Eyen  the  sense  of  personal  need  would  soon 
fJEdter  and  fail,  if  it  were  not  continually  quickened  by  the 
endeayour  to  render  a  tribute  of  worship  to  the  Most  High,  and 
to  purify  our  hearts  as  a  sanctuary  for  His  presence.  I  belieye 
that  there  is  a  similar  deficiency  in  the  popular  notion  of  alms- 
giying. We  giye  for  the  sake  of  the  object  which  appeals  to  our 
humanity,  rather  than  as  a  sacrifice  to  God,  and  a  discipline  to 
our  own  souls.  Few  would  refuse  the  cup  of  cold  water  to  a 
fellow  creature,  but  fewer  stiU  would  remember  for  whose  sake  and 
to  whose  disciples  the  gift  was  made.    In  &ct,  niodern  beneyo* 
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lence  often  disclaims  the  impulse  of  religion  altogether ;  it  vannts 
itself  on  a  pure  philanthropy.  But  the  Church,  I  submit,  must 
sustain. and  develop  the  deeper  devotional  side  of  almsgiving,  if 
she  ever  hopes  to  see  again  the  ungrudging  spirit  of  the  Pentecostal 
OfiFertory. 

It  is  really  curious  to  observe  how  exclusively  most  of  our 
appeals  for  alms  address  themselves  to  the  lower  aspect  of  the 
privilege.  Not  to  mention  professedly  secular  charities,  observe 
how  our  religious  and  missionary  societies  labour  to  make  out  a 
case  for  support.  What^  value  is  allotted  to  graphic  and  pathetic 
touches,  bringing  home  the  wants,  temporal  and  spiritual,  which 
they  desire  to  relieve  I  What  care  is  taken  to  prove  the  amount  of 
good  they  are  doing !  Family  pictures,  with  real  names,  are 
introduced,  and  sketches  of  the  country  added  to  increase  the 
sensational  effect.  It  is  much  the  same  in  our  charity  sermons. 
I  was  once  in  some  request  as  a  preacher  for  missions,  because  I 
have  been  in  India  and  seen  the  native  Christians.  I  was  pressed 
to  describe  their  looks,  their  garments,  and  mode  of  Ufe.  People 
like  to  know  what  they  are  giving  to,  and  we  try  to  satisfy  ihem. 
But  amid  these  busy  scenes  of  human  life,  the  thought  of  bringing 
ourselves  with  our  substance,  and  the  yet  unmeasured  fruit  of  its 
application,  as  a  thank-offering  to  God  —  the  offering  it  as  a 
sacrifice^  purifying  and  disciplining  our  own  souls  ;  Uie  doing 
good,  hoping  for  nothing  again,  not  even  for  a  knowledge  of  Uie 
result — these  higher  lights  of  love  are  made  to  pale  their  ineffec- 
tual lustre.  The  preacher  rounds  his  sermon  off  with  them,  of 
course,  and  the  hearer  thinks  he  has  said  what  he  ought  to  have 
said.  But  if  anything  dwells  on  the  lay  mind,  as  he  comes  away, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  it  belongs  to  the  human  side  of  the 
picture,  and  not  the  Divine. 

Now  the  Offertory  is  just  the  reverse  of  all  this.  It  asks  your 
alms  as  an  act  of  worship ;  it  asks  them  week  after  week  as  an  act 
of  discipline  ;  it  does  not  want  you  to  promise  what  you  may  not 
be  able  or  willing  to  perform,  nor  to  give  what  you  will  never  miss, 
nor  to  help  your  own  favourite  institution,  taking  out  your  money 
(so  to  speak)  in  the  gratification  of  a  private  or  party  predilection. 
But  it  asks  you  to  give  to  Christ  and  his  poor,  because  they  are 
His;  to  give  it  away  from  yourselves, — the  condition  of  all  con- 
secration,— to  give  without  grudging,  because  the  Lord  loveth  a 
cheerful  giver.  It  regards  the  good  to  yourself  more  than  the  good 
to  the  objects  of  your  charity.  It  wants  to  remind  you  of  God's 
ownership  in  all  that  you  have,  and  to  cause  you  gladly  to  pay  tax 
and  toll  at  His  call.  Now  this  is  a  high  and  stringent  discipline, — 
a  heavy  yoke  to  the  untrained,  however  easy  to  the  spiritual  mind. 
We  have  hardly  a  right  to  expect  a  wilful  people,  like  the  English, 
to  assume  it  all  at  once ;  nor  can  we  be  surprised  when  they  weary 
of  it,  as  in  my  poor  parish  at  York. 

And  now,  to  bring  my  remarks  to  a  conclusion.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  ^ws  which  I  have  submitted  to  you,  we  may  expect 
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the  weekly  Ofifertory  to  flourish  or  to  fail  just  in  proportion  to  the 
sense  of  present  exigency  in  the  congregation.  It  will  flourish 
when  some  great  distress,  general  or  local,  excites  the  public  com- 
passion ;  or  when  a  holy  ambition  is  fired  for  some  great  object, 
like  the  building  of  a  Church ;  or  when  the  offerings  are  needed 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  special  kind  of  worship,  or  some  particular 
form  of  doctrine,  which  excites  the  enthusiasm  of  a  party.  I  would 
add  that,  in  Mission  Churches,  and  perhaps  in  all  new  Churches, 
the  weekly  0£fertory  might  be  successfully  established,  under 
proper  regulations,  from  tiie  beginning.  Doubtless  it  is  a  better 
substitute  for  endowment  tl^an  pew  rents.  But  in  the  bulk  of  our 
parochial  town  and  Tillage  congregations,  so  long  as  the  Establish- 
ment is  held  sufficient  for  the  Clergy,  and  the  poor  rates  for  the 
poor,  the  Clergyman  will  be  required  to  show  good'cause  for  the 
introduction  of  a  weekly  tax,  and  such  cause  must  of  necessity  be 
of  partial  and  transitory  application. 

Public  opinion  does  not  yet  rise  to  the  more  ethereal  atmosphere 
of  the  Scripture  and  the  Church.  It  would  be  a  blessed  thing  to 
elevate  it,  but  unhappily  Parliament  and  the  press,  with  a  whole 
army  of  political  and  philosophical  philanthropists,  are  daily 
labouring  to  render  it  more  depressed  and  worldly.  The  sacrifice 
of  our  Cathedral  Establishments  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  destitu- 
tion of  wealthy  towns,  the  persistent  denial  of  any  extension  of 
the  Episcopate  on  pecuniary  considerations,  and  the  demand  for 
education  rates,  exhibit  a  constant  ignoring — I  might  almost  call 
it  a  patent  distrust  in  public  men  —  of  the  spirit  which  alone  can 
sustain  the  weekly  Ofiertory.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  a  higher 
estimate  in  congregations  of  tradesmen  and  farmers;  and  I  am 
bold  to  say,  that,  to  force  the  weekly  Offertory  on  them  in  their 
present  state  of  feeling,  would  be  to  do  vastly  more  harm  than 
good.  It  would  be  emphatically  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse; 
the  burden  before  the  living  power  to  draw  it. 

Much  might  be  done  by  a  general  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  Clergy  of  a  large  town,  or,  still  better,  of  a  diocese ;  but 
isolated  efforts  by  individuals  possessing  no  special  qualification 
or  authority,  cannot  but  preju<£ice  the  cause  with  the  Laity  in 
general.  The  proper  persons  to  promote  a  general  observance  are 
the  Bishops,  the  successors  of  those  at  whose  feet  the  first  Chris- 
tians gladly  laid  their  possessions.  A  single  Bishop  might  probably 
effect  a  general  restoration  throughout  his  Diocese,  by  making  a 
tour  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  it  at  pubUc  meetings.  And 
there  is  a  still  more  certain  way  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop,  for 
supplying  this,  and  fnany  other  needs  of  the  Church.  I  mean  the 
regular  holding  of  Diocesan  Synods.  Pray  do  not  think  I  am  here 
dragging  in  a  favourite  Beform  by  the  head  and  shoulders.  The 
connexion  between  Synods  and  Offertories  is  none  of  my  devising. 
I  find  it  ready  to  my  hands,  in  a  paper  read  by  a  former  Archdeacon 
of  Montreal,  at  the  Dublin  Church  Congress.  Mr.  Gibson  writes, 
"  Synodical  action  has  in  this  respect  also  proved  its  efficiency 
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Precise  information  is  much  more  efifectoal  in  secnring  permanent 
offerings,  than  the  most  eloquent  appeals.  And  it  is  exactly  because 
Diocesan  Synods  make  the  Laity  more  intelligently  acquainted 
with  the  necessities  of  the  Church,  that  they  promote  so  largely 
the  gifts  which  are  regularly  presented  for  the  service  of  Ood." — 
DvMin  Church  Congress  Report,  p.  241. 


The  Rev.  A.  H.  Maokonochik  (of  St.  Alban*s,  Holbom,  London), 
read  the  following  Paper : — 

The  position  of  the  Offertory,  as  a  part  of  Divine  Service,  is 
clearly  not  a  question  of  Church  Finance,  but  one  of  Religion.  It 
is  quite  true  that,  as  a  matter  of  finance,  it  is  a  success,  but,  from 
the  Christian  point  of  view  from  which  we  all  desire  to  look  at  it, 
it  is  successful  because  it  is  right ;  not  right  or  expedient  because 
successfal.  God  accepts  it,  and  blesses  it,  because  He  is  pleased 
with  it ;  and  it  succeeds  because  He  blesses  it. 

The  principle  of  it  lies  in  the  very  fundamental  character  of 
Divine  worship.  Worship  is  the  adoring  act  of  a  loving  soul  to 
the  God  of  Love.  Now  the  very  life  of  love  is  the  interchange, 
not  merely  of  sentiments  and  feelings,  but  of  possessions.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  enough  to  constitute  a  true  act  of  worship,  that  in 
it  we  present  to  God  the  expressions  of  our  own  love,  and  receive 
into  our  own  souls,  as  it  were  in  exchange,  the  voice  of  the  Love 
of  God  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  very  fact  of  our 
being  admitted  by  God  to  worship  Him  is  an  unspeakable  gift  of 
His  love,  and,  if  love  is  to  live  on  between  our  own  souls  and  our 
God,  the  out-pouring  upon  us  of  His  great  possession  of  grace  and 
blessing,  in  thus  admitting  us  to  His  courts,  must  be  met  on  our 
side  by  the  rendering  back  to  Him  in  return  some  of  those  worldly 
goods  which  He  has  lent  to  us,  and  which  we  call  our  possessions. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  intended  that  the  gift  made  at  the  Offertory, 
whether  weekly  or  still  more  frequently  ought  to  embrace  all  that 
the  loving  soul  will  render  to  its  God ;  but,  as  earthly  love  clings 
for  the  most  part  to  that  object  from  which  the  exchange  of  love 
comes  most  quickly,  so  it  is  with  the  love  of  God.  "  They  shall 
not  appear  before  the  Lord  empty,''  was  not  a  mere  provision  for 
the  Priests,  or  the  mere  levying  of  a  tax,  but  the  enjoining  of  a 
principle  of  worship.  Hence,  when  in  later  days,  the  Jews  com- 
plained that  they  sowed  much  and  reaped  little,  God  sent  His 
Prophets  to  tell  them,  that  it  was  because  their  service  of  God  was 
defective  in  this  particular  matter  of  offerings.  Moreover,  although 
the  offerings  of  the  loving  worshipper  will,  when  it  is  in  his  power, 
flow  in  many  channels  beside  the  Offertory,  still  we  must  remember 
that  a  large  part  of  our  people — ^I  mean  the  very  poor — are  wholly 
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nnable  to  giye  to  Gt>d  anything  more  than  the  small  ofifering, 
which,  if  it  could  not  be  given  by  means  of  the  secrecy  of  the  Offer- 
tory, would  not  be  given  at  all. 

Again :  God  has  told  us,  not  that  he  desires  a  gift,  for  *'  all  that 
is  in  heaven  and  in  earth  "  is  His,  bnt  that  He  '4oveth  a  cheerful 
giver/*  It  is  the  giver,  not  the  gift,  which  He  condescends  to 
need.  The  gift  is  merely  that  which,  while  He  lent  it  to  us,  He 
never  parted  with  Himself;  but  the  moment  a  man  becomes  a  giver 
to  God,  using  the  spirit  of  bounty,  which  is  God's  own  most  glo- 
rious attribute — for  He  has  given  us  even  Himself— and  which  He 
sheds  forth  on  us,  to  be  used  if  we  will — ^the  moment  a  man  uses 
this  gift  of  God,  he  begins  to  satisfy  (so  to  speak)  the  yearning  of 
the  Divine  love,  and  is  pleasing  to  Him  who  made  him. 

It  is  good,  then,  to  have  the  Offertory.  But  the  having  it 
enforces  on  ud  another  duty,  namely,  to  provide  givers.  The  Offer- 
tory is  no  doubt  a  success,  but  the  practical  question  for  us  is, 
whether  it  be  such  a  success  as  it  should  be.  The  success  which 
we  desire  for  it  is,  the  success  of  calling  down  God's  blessing  upon 
our  people ;  not  tiie  mere  contributing  a  certain  number  of  pounds 
yearly  to  the  poor,  or  to  the  extension  of  the  Church's  Agencies.  If 
it  is  to  do  this,  it  must  bear  some  adequate  proportion  at  least  to 
the  worldly  gifts  with  which  God  has  endowed  his  people.  In 
other  words,  it  must  cause  the  spirit  of  Almsgiving  to  abound 
among  us.  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  it  does  so  abound.  The  poor 
— whether  found  in  the  lower  or  middle  classes  of  society — ^when 
once  religion  has  tal^en  hold  of  them,  give  to  their  power ;  yea,  and 
beyond  their  power.  Some  few  bright  and  noble  examples  among 
the  really  wealthy  give  with  a  great  and  exceeding  liberality ;  but 
the  bulk  of  Church  people  do  not  give  in  proportion  to  that 
which  they  have  received  from  God.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that 
the  latter  part  of  this  afternoon's  subject  is  even  more  important 
than  the  former — ^the  question,  that  is,  how  we  may  teach  our 
people  generally  the  duty  of  Almsgiving.  Perhaps  this  chief 
difficulty  lies  in  the  very  clearness  of  the  duty.  Everybody  knows 
it,  and  therefore  nobody  thinks  much  about  it.  All  assume  that 
they  are  fulfilling  it.  Few  take  the  pains,  by  systematic  almsgiving, 
to  make  sure  that  they  are  doing  so.  The  teaching  of  the  Bible 
is  clear,  and  yet,  with  this  clear  teaching,  and  the  Bible,  in  the 
hands  of  all,  we  have  to  face  this  other  fact,  that  in  no  part  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  to  be  found  a  more  wealthy  body  of  laity,  than 
in  the  Church  of  England ;  and  yet,  probably,  no  religious  body  is 
so  crippled  in  funds  for  religious  and  charitable  objects.  But  it  is 
written,  ''Whoso  hath  this  world's  goods,  and  seeth  his l)rother 
hath  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him, 
how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ?  "  Need  enough  there  is,  of 
soul  and  body;  and  possession  enough  there  is,  of  this  world's 
goods,  but  the  ''  bowels  of  compassion"  are  sadly  shut  up  against 
"  the  needy." 

We  have  seen  that  this  is  not  for  the  want  of  a  bountiful  liberalit*^ 
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» 
in  Borne,  but  from  the  absence  of  a  systematio  sense  of  dutt  in  alL 
Perhaps  this  statement  seems  to  contradict  the  principle  with  which  I 
began,  that  by  Almsgiving  we  are  allowed  to  become  interchangen 
witii  God  in  acts  of  love.  It  is  not,  however,  really  so.  We  do  owe  a 
duty  to  God  in  the  matter  of  Alms,  and  nothing  is  a  gift  of  love  ontQ 
the  amount  of  the  debt  is  paid.  Doubtless,  to  him  who  ungrudgingly 
oversteps  the  boundary  of  duty,  all  his  gifts,  those  of  obligation  as 
well  as  those  of  free  will,  are  counted  by  God  as  gifts  of  love ;  but 
to  those  who  fall  short  of  the  limit  of  obligation,  God  says,  **  Te 
have  robbed  Me."  He  has  very  fully  taught  to  us,  that  one-tenth 
of  the  property  of  His  people  (except  of  course  in  the  case  of  the 
very  poor)  is  His,  for  the  maintenance  of  religion,  and  for  the  help 
and  comfort  of  the  poor.  Now,  if  this  tenth  part  of  all  the  incomes 
of  the  laity  really  found  its  way  to  these  objects,  the  Church  of 
England  would  be  in  a  position  to  meet  easily  all  (claims  of  poor 
parishes;  of  neglected  districts;  of  newly  settled  waste  places; 
of  education  of  the  poor ;  of  training  for  Holy  Orders  of  those 
who  could  not  afford  to  obtain*an  expensive  training  for  themselves; 
as  well  as  of  Foreign  Missions ;  and  of  any  other  form  of  religious 
and  charitable  work.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  is  so  far  from 
being  her  case,  that  every  organization  for  the  carrying  on  of  such 
work  is  fettered  by  poverty  and  embarrassed  by  the  continual  anxiety 
of  fresh  and  fresh- appeals  for  help. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  a  great  part  of  the  property  of  Eng- 
land already  pays  tithes.  Doubtless,  the  land  is  tithed,  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  advances  of  manufactures,  trade  and  com- 
merce have  made  the  land  a  far  less  considerable  iteni  in  the  wealth 
of  England  than  it  once  was ;  and  that,  moreover,  the  portion  of 
God's  tithe  which  reaches  His  Church  is  small  compared  with 
the  immense  portion  of  which  she  was  despoiled  in  the  days  of 
King  Henry  YIII.  But  I  imagine  the  truth  is  rather  this,  that 
people  allow  themselves  to  lose  si^ht  of  the  obligation  of  Alms- 
giving altogether.  They  deal  with  it  wholly  as  a  free-will  offering, 
to  be  given  or  withheld  at  pleasure,  not  as  in  any  sense  God's 
"  Income  Tax,"  so  to  speak.  It  is  both,  in  different  ways,  God 
has  told  us  that  a  certain  part  of  what  he  lends  to  us  is  absolutely 
reserved  to  Himself  as  the  interest  of  the  loan,  while  other  offer- 
ings of  pratitude  and  free-will  He  expects  to  receive.  It  is  true 
that  no  gift  to  God  can  please  Him  which  does  not  come  from  a 
free  and  ungrudging  mind ;  and  yet  he  who  withholds  because 
he  grudges  does  but  commit  a  double  sin — one  in  grudging,  and 
another  in  withholding  from  God  His  due. 

I.  Let  me,  then,  very  shortly  put  before  you  the  Scriptural 
measure  of  Almsgiving. 

(i.)  I  shall  begin  with  the  Old  Testament,  disarming  any  mental 
exception,  behind  which  some  may  seek  to  shelter  themselves,  by 
reternng  them  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
and  especially  to  the  last  words  of  the  seventh  Article,  "No 
cnnsuan  man  whatsoever  is  free  from  the  obedience  of  the  Com- 
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mandmentfl  which  are  called  Moral.*'  We  are  free  from  the  direc- 
tions  as  to  the  specific  way  in  which  offerings  were  to  be  made, 
that  being  part  of  the  Ceremonial  Law ;  bnt,  if  we  discover  God's 
will  as  to  the  measure  of  the  gift,  the  abolition  of  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  gift  does  not  diminish  the  duty  of 
the  gift  itself.  We  find,  then,  that  God's  people,  Israel,  were 
ordered — 

1.  To  set  apart  portions  of  their  land  for  Levitical  cities: 
answering  to  those  lands,  with  which,  in  old  times,  private  devo- 
tion enriched  the  Chnrch,  but  which,  for  the  most  part,  public 
rapacity  took  from  her  under  King  Henry  YIII. 

2.  To  give  tithes  of  all,  even  *'  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,"  to 
the  Levites. 

8.  The  Levites  to  give  a  tenth  of  their  tithes  to  the  Priests. 

4.  The  people  generally  to  give  a  second  tenth  to  the  poor. 

6.  Every  third  year,  to  spend  a  third  tenth  in  solemn  religious 
festivities.  The  question  of  this  third  tenth  has,  however,  been 
disputed  by  commentators,  although  it  seems  to  be  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  passage. 

6.  Either  to  offer  to  God,  or  to  redeem  at  a  price,  the  first-bom 
male  of  their  children  and  of  cattle. 

7.  To  provide  sacrifices — the  Daily  Sacrifice,  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Passover  and  other  special  seasons  —  sin  offerings,  by  reason  of 
general  sinfulness,  and  trespass  offerings  for  each  actual  sin. 
All  these  were  of  obUgation. 

But,  8.  Besides  these,  they  were  expected  to  make  thank- 
offerings  and  free-will-offerings,  according  as  God's  mercies  and 
their  own  gratitude  moved  them. 

If  we  consider  the  number  and  expenses  of  these  offerings,  we 
shall  find  them  to  be  a  very  large  addition  to  the  obligation  of 
tithes. 

But  still  the  plea  may  be  put  in,  that  this  is,  after  all,  the  old 
law.  I  shall  have  to  return  once  more  to  this  plea  presently; 
but  in  the  meantime,  we  will  go  on  to  my  second  head,  the  New 
Testament. 

(ii.)  Here  we  find  the  idea  of  duty  ripening  and  expanding  into 
that  of  privilege. 

1.  We  have  our  Lord's  blessing  upon  all  works  of  charity.  His 
approval  of  the  tithing  of  ''mint,  anise,  and  cummin,"  even 
though  forced  to  reprove  in  the  same  persons  the  omission  of  the 
*'  weightier  matters  of  the  law."  His  injunction  to  lay  up  treasure 
in  heaven  ;  His  recognition  of  a  tribute  to  God,  parallel  with  the 
tribute  to  Gsesar.  His  promise,  ''  Give  alms  of  thy  goods,  and 
behold  all  things  are  clean  unto  thee." 

In  fact,  we  find  the  whole  tone  of  the  Gospel  to  be  an  urging  on 
those  who  receive  it,  of  the  maxim,  ''Except  your  righteousness 
shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye 
shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  Eaugdom  of  Heaven." 

2.  Passing  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  to  the  Epistles,  we  find 
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all  things  common :  we  find  the  Christians  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
sending  their  alms,  **  not  by  constraint,  bnt  willingly/'  to  the  poor 
Saints  at  Jemsalem  ;  in  fact,  the  fall  realization  of  that  for  which 
the  Gospel  had  prepared  ns,  the  ready  acceptance  of  the  offer  of 
Christ  to  receive  such  act  of  charity,  done  for  His  sake,  to  the 
little  child,  the  disciple,  the  prophet  or  the  apostle,  as  done  in 
truth  unto  Himself;  we  find  the  praise  of  those  whose  alms 
abounded  to  the  glory  of  God  even  "  out  of  their  deep  poveriy.'* 
Here  is  no  trace  of  any  abatement  of  God's  claim,  bnt  rather  the 
coming  in  of  the  Law  of  Liberty ;  the  removal  indeed  of  the  strict- 
ness of  the  Law,  which,  by  its  very  injunction,  might  seem  to 
limit  the  gift,  only  to  leave  the  loving,  believing  soul  fi^  to  expand 
itself  into  all  forms  and  degrees  of  charity  and  devotion.  Parti- 
cular gifts  of  charity  are  mere  expressions  of  the  faith  that,  as  God 
has  given  Hdcbelf  to  us  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  we 
owe,  not  our  possessions  only,  but  our  whole  being,  even  ourselves, 
to  Him. 

(iii.)  But  still  there  may  be  minds  which  will  return  to  the  old 
plea,  that  the  Law  of  the  Old  Testament  is  gone,  and  that  the  gifi 
of  the  Gospel  is  one  that  each  is  perfectly  free  to  give  or  withhold 
at  will.  I  answer  once  more :  No  doubt  the  Law  has  changed;  but 
what  then?  Is  the  duty,  the  alms,  the  righteousness  of  the 
Gospel  greater  or  less  than  that  of  the  Law?  Works  are  the 
fruit  of  Faith.  In  proportion  as  the  Faith  is  fuller  and  deeper, 
qringing  a  clearer  Revelation  of  God  :  in  proportion  as  the  will  of 
the  believer  is  more  completely  under  the  control  of  this  Faith, 
and  itself  embraces  it  wit^  a  deeper  conviction :  in  that  proportion 
we  expect  to  find  more  abundant  and  riper  fruits.  If  any  then  is 
prepared  to  say  that  the  Bevelation  of  God  was  fuller  in  the  Law 
than  in  the  Gospel,  and  the  Grace  of  Faith  more  fully  shed  abroad 
upon  the  Jew  than  upon  the  Christian,  he,  and  he  alone,  can  con- 
sistently contract  the  obligation  of  Almsgiving  under  the  Gospel 
within  narrower  limits  than  those  which  the  Law  assigns. 

I  have  ventured,  at  the  risk  of  seeming  intrusive,  to  urge  thus 
fully  and  strongly  the  Scriptural  duty  of  Almsgiving,  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  Offertory  question,  from  a  deep  conviction 
that  we  lose  for  ourselves  and  our  people  much  of  the  Blessing  of 
God,  by  not  giving  it  a  due  prominence  in  our  Ministry.  I  am 
not  finding  fault  with  others,  but  owning  what,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  is  a  very  prevailing  fault,  in  which  I  own  myself  to  have 
shared,  that  from  a  false  fear  of  seeming  to  desire  a  gift  for  work 
in  which  we  have  a  personal  interest,  or  for  some  other  reason, 
this  particular  subject  is  far  too  little  taught. 

II.  Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  two 
special  blessings  which  we  might  hope  to  gain  by  the  spread  of  the 
Offertory  system,  and  the  deeper  realization  of  the  privil^e  of 
Almsgiving. 

(i.)  The  first  of  them  is  the  increased  gift  of  the  spirit  of^self- 
dedication.    We  want  not  only  money  but  labourers  for  our  work. 
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Hard,  nnattraotiYe  Mission  work  has  to  be  done,  at  home  and 
abroad.    The  sacred  Ministry  of  Chbist's  Ghnrch  is  no  longer  a 
comfortable  sinecure  for  those  of  the  sons  of  gentry,  and  of  the 
aristocracy,  who  shew  no  talent  for  anything  else.     To  enter  its 
ranks  now  is  to  enlist  in  the  Great  Army  that  has  to  contend 
face  to  face  with  sin,  the  world,  and  the  flesh.     The  suffering  and 
the  shame  of  the  Gross  are,  for  the  many,  its  only  rewards.  Hence 
few,  in  comparison,  care  to  enter  it.     It  was  not  so  always.     The 
darkest  pages  of  Medisval  Ghurch  History  are  brightened  by 
instances  of  the  great  and  noble,  on  whom  the  spirit  of  self-dedica- 
tion came,  and  who  went  forth  to  lead  bands  of  rich  and  poor  alike, 
ready  to  live  or  die,  in  poverty  or  contempt,  for  their  Lord.     The 
rich  and  well-bom  now  shun  for  the  most  part  the  Ministry  of  the 
Ghurch ;  while  she,  on  Her  side,  has  not  means  to  educate  for  Her 
service  the  ready  zeal  of  many  of  the  poor  and  humble.    But  then 
those  older  ages,  with  all  their  sins,  were  days  of  bountiful  Alms- 
giving—  Almsgiving,  perhaps,  sometimes  from  a  superstitious  and 
unworthy  fear;  but  very  often  too  from  a  generous  and  loving 
thankfulness  for  some  great  mercy  of  Gon.    We  know  that  the 
very  act  of  giving  begets  the  desire  to  give.     The  man  who  has 
given  to-day,  out  of  love  to  Gon,  will  try  to  find  something  more  to 
give  to-morrow.     The  man  who  gives  regularly,  comes  to  know 
better  and  better  that  the  little  ^ft  he  offers  can  be  of  no  value 
unless  it  be  the  gift  of  Faith  and  Love,  sanctified  by  union  with 
his  Lobd's  own  offering  of  Himself.    When  he  has  learnt  this,  he 
asks  himself  whether  Uiere  is  any  offering  that  he  can  make  which 
will  be  stin  better  than  his  money.     He  finds  that  money  can  only 
be  a  gift  of  Faith  and  Love,  if  it  be  an  earnest  of  self-dedication  ; 
and  so  he  is  drawn  by  Grace  to  long  for  a  call  from  Gon  to  give 
himself  up  wholly,  without  reserve,  to  the  service  of  God,  deter- 
mines  with  St.  Paul  to  "  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  and 
Him  crucified;"    he  seeks  to  'labour,'  for  Christ's  sake,  more 
abundantly  than  all  others,  and  is  drawn  to  the  Ministry  by  the 
very  things  which  keep  others  back.     May  we  not  hope  then,  that, 
if  we  teach  more  faithfully  the  unspeakable  blessing  of  a  treasure 
laid  up  in  heaven,  that  treasure  may,  even  in  this  life,  flow  back 
upon  ^e  Ghurch  and  the  Nation  that  gives,  in  a  spirit  of  self-dedi- 
cation among  rich  and  poor,  which  shall  enable  us  to  fulfil  the 
Mission  entrusted  to  us,  of  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  the 
evangelization  of  the  heathen? 

(ii.)  But  we  have  been  constantly  warned  during  the  sitting  of 
this  Congress,  that  the  position  of  the  Church,  as  an  Estabhsh- 
ment,  is  doomed.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  others;  but 
this  we  all  know,  if  Disestablishment  be  at  hand,  there  will  come 
with  it  the  great  national  sin  of  sacrilege,  in  the  seizing  by  the 
State  of  that  which  still  remains  to  the  Ghurch  of  the  bounty  of 
her  children  in  ages  past.  I  am  not  one  who,  for  the  Church's 
sake^  would  withhold  a  single  penny  of  her  substance,  if  by  losing 
it  she  can  again  be  free ;  but  I  do  see  a  great  national  siuj  and 
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therefore  a  great  national  danger,  in  Disendowment.  How,  then, 
can  the  Ghurchi  while  receiving  the  gift  of  Liberty  from  the  State, 
saye  its  liberator  from  the  sin  of  sacrilege  ?  I  conceive  that  some- 
thing will  be  done,  if  she  can  gain  for  herself  from  God,  such  a 
fulness  of  the  gift  of  loving  liberality,  as  shall  enable  her  to  be  to 
this  coantry,  what  the  ten  righteous,  whom  God  sought  in  vain, 
might  have  been  to  the  cities  of  the  Plain  — a  remnant  of  Election, 
whom  God  shall  behold  and  love,  for  whose  sake  the  Arm  of  the 
Avenging  Angel  shall  be  stayed,  and  who  shall  bring  back  to  their 
country  God's  Pardoning  Grace,  and  fresh  abundance  of 
Love. 


Ghables  Fbakge,  Esq.,  read  the  following  Paper :  — 

In  this  Paper  I  propose,  being  a  Layman,  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Oflfertory  from  a  financial  point  of  view  only,  excepting 
so  far  as  I  am  obliged,  as  I  go  along,  to  touch  upon  its  moral  and 
Scriptural  aspect. 

How  to  provide  stipends  for  the  Clergy,  to  cover  Church  expenses, 
and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Parish  work,  contributing  withal 
to  the  necessities  of  Foreign  Missions,  is  a  question  which  will,  I 
suppose,  continually  make  itself  felt  so  long  as  there  is  any  work 
to  be  done.  Three  methods  have  been,  and  are  being  tried — ^viz., 
Endowments — ^Pew  Bents — ^Voluntary  Oflferings. 

As  to  Endowment. — I  suppose  the  Church  would  have  been  very 
badly  oflF  indeed  had  there  never  been  any,  but  when  endowments 
were  of  most  use  they  T^re  made  and  existed  under  very  different 
conditions  from  any  possible  condition  now.  Now,  you  cannot 
endow  a  Church  with  lands ;  it  must  be  done  in  money ;  you  can- 
not invest  that  money  as  you  would  wish,  so  as  to  make  it  most 
productive,  but  you  must,  for  security,  invest  it  at  three  per  cent. ; 
the  interest  will  be  punctually  paid  for  a  number  of  years,  after 
which  your  bankers  will  advise  you  that  they  have  decided  upon 
the  disposal  of  your  money  in  a  different  way,  and  will  thence- 
forward pay  neither  principal  nor  interest,  but  will  give  you  a 
'*  composition.'*    In  other  words,  you  will  be  "  disestablished." 

Then,  too,  with  a  sufficient  endowment,  the  very  certainty 
of  the  income  is  ruinous.  It  tends  to  make  both  Clei^ 
and  people  lax  and  indifferent;  it  alienates  the  masses  of 
the  people,  by  making  a  Church  respectable  and  exclusive.  An 
offertory  in  an  endowed  Church  (endowed,  that  is,  as  a  principal 
means  of  support)  is  generally  a  ludicrous  thing  —  a  shame- 
lully  grudging  and  necessitous  business  —  a  matter  of  five 
pounds  a  month,  or  a  quarter,  as  the  case  may  be;  for  people 
fiR^  r^a^ly  avaU  themselves  of  any  colourable  excuse  for 
»avmg  tneir  money,  and  it  is  rather  a  delicate  matter  to  keep 
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asMng  for  it,  when  all  the  while  yon  haye,  perhaps,  foxur  thousand 
pounds  in  the  Funds. 

As  to  Pew  Bents,  what  a  failure  they  are  !  If  it  be  desired  to 
keep  all  the  poor  people  and  children  away  from  Church,  and  to 
maintain  a  museum  of  religious  fossils,  at  nine  shillings  per  head 
per  annum,  by  all  means  have  Pew  Bents.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  because  you  have  a  select  and  respectable  congregation, 
each  member  occupying  a  square  yard  in  area  (except  on  v^et  days 
and  collection  Sundays,  when  they  require  three  square  yards 
each),  you  will  have  offertories  corresponding  in  amount  with  the 
respectability  and  dimensions  of  your  people. 

I  believe  the  contrary  is  the  fact,  for  Pater-familias  takes  a  pew 
f<»r  say  £d  per  annum,  and  having  done  that,  his  liability  ends ; 
what  he  gives  at  a  collection  is  a  kind  of  bonus,  usually  paid 
with  about  as  much  cheerfulness  as  the  income  tax. 

In  considering  the  third  method — that  of  Voluntary  Offerings — 
we  must  divide  theifi  into  two  sorts — Offertories  and  Subscriptions 
(annual  or  occasional). 

But  any  one  who  has  had  to  do  with  subscriptions  knows  that 
they  are  unreliable,  uncertain,  and  vexatious.  The  subscriber  feels 
that  he  has  a  personal  claim  upon  the  collector.  The  collector 
recognizes  this  feeUng,  and  tacitly  repudiates  it.  Presently  your 
subscriber  becomes  critical.  Wonders  how  it  is  that,  in  spit«  of  his 
guinea  a  year  the  Church  is  not  warmed ;  that  it  still  requires 
painting  and  cleaning ;  and  that  he  has  stiU  two  shillings  in  the 
pound  to  pay'  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  Collector 
grows  tired;  and  the  list  of  subscribers  is  handed  in  to  the  Parson. 

Besides,  this  plan  of  subscription  is  open  to  a  vital  objection,  in 
common  with  most  Endowments  and  all  Pew  Bents ;  there  is  no 
direct  dedication  of  the  money  to  the  service  of  God.  They  are 
simply  business-like  cash  transactions,  which  lack  every  religious 
element. 

Of  the  other  sort — Offertories — made  during  Divine  Service, 
collected  decently  (in  such  a  way  as  at  once  to  prevent  ostentation 
and  timidity  in  giving),  presented  reverently,  and  then  and  there 
dedicated  to  God's  service  at  the  altar,  experience  has  already 
shewn  that  they  are  thoroughly  reliable,  and  infinitely  more  pro- 
ductive. They  have  also  this  apparently  remarkable  quality,  that 
however  often  you  have  them,  tiie  amount  given  at  each  will  be 
about  the  same.  That  is  to  say,  if  your  offertory  once  a  month 
bring  in  £10  a  time,  or  £120  a  year,  and  you  all  at  once  change  it 
to  a  weekly  one,  it  will  stiU  bring  in  about  £10  a  time,  or  £620 
a  year. 

This  is  no  theory.  It  has  been  abundantly  proved.  Indeed, 
candid  reflection,  and  a  slight  knowledge  of  human  nature,  will 
show,  that  a  man  who  now  gives  a  penny  a  week  cheerfolly  will 
begin  to  grumble  if  you  ask  him  for  foufpence  a  month.  People 
will  not  ''put  by,'*  three  Sundays  out  of  four,  what  they,  intend  to 
give  on  the  first  or  last,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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I  can  give  yon  two  instances  of  this  cnrions  bd,  which  ha^e 
come  under  my  own  observation,  and  this  will  perhaps  be  better 
than  giving  a  long  list  of  Churches,  firom  which  corroboratiye 
evidence  has  been  furnished,  but  which  I  do  not  know  personally. 

One,  is  a  little  licensed  schoolroom  in  the  Cotmtry,  whose  history 
I  hope  to  give  farther  on ;  the  other  is  a  Totvn  Church  in  Brad- 
ford. In  the  first  case,  twelve  monthly  offertories,  in  1865,  realised 
£18  6s.  8d ;  in  1866,  £12  10s.  l^d.  ;  and  in  1867,  fourteen  offer- 
tories (inclading  Easter  and  Whitsantide)  brought  in  £14  Os.  10^. 
These  amounts  really  represent  an  average  offertory  of  2Tod. 
per  month  from  each  of  the  congregation,  who  are  nearly  all 
cottage  people ;  but  in  1868  the  offertories  were  made  weekly,  and 
fifty-three  of  them  (inclading  Christmas  Day)  realized  £47  Is.  lOd., 
being  an  average  offering  of  2id.  per  week  from  each  member  of 
ber  of  the  congregation. 

In  the  other  case — that  of  the  Town  Church,  with  pew  rents — 
the  Offertory  realized  about  £7  per  month;  in  1862,  when  the 
Weekly  Offertory  was  begun,  it  realized  at  once  £17  IDs.  per 
month,  the  sittings  being  still  appropriated;  but  in  November 
1865,  the  seats  were  made  free  and  open,  and  the  Weekly  Offertoiy 
was  £7  10s.  2d.  the  first  Sunday,  or  10s.  2d.  more  than  it  used  to 
be  monthly. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  recognize  the 
principle  of  Offertories,  a^d  so  only  have  them  monthly^  but  that 
you  must  actually  depend  upon  the  Offertories,  and  have  them 
often  —  weekly  at  least  —  if  tiiey  are  to  succeed ;  and  looking  at  it 
in  this  light,  it  is  clear  that  the  love  of  giving  is  to  be  acquired, 
that  it  grows  by  habit,  that  it  is  to  be  learned ;  and  I  am  sore  I 
need  not  attempt  to  satisfy  you  that  the  lesson  is  not  distasteful, 
nor  the  habit  irksome,  to  the  people ;  for  were  it  so,  we  should  have 
rapidly  decreasing,  instead  of  increasing  Offertories.  Facts  go  to 
prove  that  Weekly  Offertories  and  pew  rents  do  not  agree.  But 
pew  rents  bring  in  say  £185  per  annum,  in  a  Church  which  holds 
six  hundred,  of  whom  half  pay  for  sittings  at  the  rate  of  say  98.  per 
annum.  The  Weekly  Offertory  in  the  same  Church  (unless  there 
were  some  special  hindrance)  would  bring  in  £400  to  £500  a-year, 
when  the  seats  are  all  free  and  open;  therefore  give  up  pew 
rents. 

Again,  Weekly  Offertories  and  appropriated  sittings  do  not 
agree,  for,  as  we  have  just  seen,  in  the  Town  Church  I  spoke.of, 
when  the  sittings  were  appropriated,  the  Offertory  was  £4  per 
week  (£17  10s.  per  calendar  month),  when  the  seats  were  open  it 
rose  to  £7  10s.  tixe  fist  Sunday,  and  the  average  weekly  offering, 
during  three  years  an  d  a  half  since,  have  been  £9  17s.  4d.;  there- 
fore give  up  appropriated  sittings. 

All  this  calculating  is  very  gross,  of  course,  but  then  it  must 
be  done,  and,  as  I  said,  to  do  it  is  the  special  object  of  this  paper. 

If,  then,  the  Weekly  Offert  ory  is  to  succeed,  as  it  can  do,  your 
Church  must  be  free  as  air;   the  people  must  feel    that  you 
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depend  upon  the  Oflfertory,  and  then  they  will  give,  more  or  less 
liberally,  according  to  their  teaching  and  practice. 

But  then,  of  conrse  yon  must  get  yonr  people,  you  must  get 
them  to  Church ;  and  you  cannot  fill  your  Church  with  finished 
Christians,  who  would  almost  come  at  the  accustomed  hour  on 
Sunday  were  there  no  service  at  all,  provided  it  were  what  they  and 
their  fathers  had  been  used  to.  If  you  JiU  your  Church,  it  will  be 
with  the  spiritually  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind,  and,  I  take  it, 
these  are  just  the  people  you  want. 

A  free  and  open  Church  will  do  a  great  deal  towards  this,  but 
not  all.  To  supplement  it,  you  must  have  a  style  of  service  which 
will  bring  them ;  it  must  be  a  service  for  the  people  (and  in  that 
sense  a  " popular"  service),  and  not  merely  for  the  Choir;  nor  yet 
for  that  nearly  obsolete  curiosity,  the  Parish  Clerk.  Further,  to  make 
it  succeed,  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  honest  hard  work, 
both  by  Clergy  and  Laymen ;  things  must  be  done  pretty  much  in 
that  same  careful  and  painstaking  way,  in  which  a  prudent  man  of 
business  will  conduct  his  business. 

Then,  if  all  these  things  are  attended  to,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Offertory  should  not  cover  all  (instead  of  only  part  of)  the 
Church  Expenses  and  Parish  claims,  and  leave  something  to  spare 
for  poorer  districts  and  missions. 

Even  in  out-of-the-way  country  districts,  this  will  apply;  for 
here  is  a  case  of  a  little  congregation,  numbering  one  hundred  and 
thirty  in  the  gross,  and  say  one  hundred  in  average  attendance, 
and  having  no  resident  Clergy,  and  no  Church,  meeting  in  a 
licensed  school-room,  and  raising  £50  a-year,  by  the  Offertory 
alone.  It  is  absurd  to  think  of  pew  rents  in  such  a  case,  but  can 
any  one  imagine  that  sum,  being  annually  collected  and  dedicated 
to  God,  in  pennies  and  twopences,  under  any  other  system  than 
that  of  the  Free  and  Open  Church,  and  the  Weekly  Offertory  ? 

I  should  like  to  read  to  you  a  little  statement  recently  put  out 
by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  had  more  to  do  with  this  puiiicular 
case  than  any  one  else. 

The  Hamlet  oi  Harden,  parish  of  Bingley,  oontaina  some  twely^himdred  souls/ 
aboat  half  of  whom  liye  in  the  village,  and  are  employed  in  the  worsted  mill  there; 
the  rest  being  scattered  oyer  a  large  area,  and  engaged  mostly  in  agrionltnre. 
The  village  is  nearly  two  miles  from  the  Parish  Church  —  the  road  extremely  hilly. 

In  1862,  the  present  Vicar  of  Bingley,  the  Bey.  A.  P.  Irwine,  commenced  for 
the  first  time  a  Ohnrch  seryice  in  the  yiUage,  in  a  disnsed  Infant  School,  on 
Smiday  afternoons,  and  before  long  a  regular  congregation  was  formed ;  in  part  of 
those  who  prerionsly  went  to  no  place  of  worship,  not  from  a  class  who  had  been 
brought  up  with  any  distinotiye  Ohnrch  teaching. 

A  Sunday  School  was  shortly  added. 

In  1864,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Oommmiion  was  first  celebrated  in  this 
(licensed)  btiilding,  monthly,  and  the  Offertory  was  gathered  from  the  whole 
congregation. 

*  It  mA7  safely  be  stated  that  thronghont  this  part  of  Torkshlre  the  Chnreh  is  relatiTely  vaj 
weak,  and  Disient  strong ;  and  four  dissenting  chapela  and  Sunday  schools  have  been  in  opera- 
tiMi  m  this  hamlet  for  years  before  the  time  now  spoken  of. 
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The  Snnday  School  in  1865  numbered  aboat  a  hnndied,  and  the  oongregation  of 
adnltB  about  eeyenty,  but  the  exceedingly  depressed  state  oi  the  trade  in  1866  and 
1867  forced  about  thirty-fiye  of  the  Church-folk  to  leave  for  neighbouring  towns ; 
so  that  seyenty  scholars  and  sixty  adults  may  now  be  reckoned  as  the  utmost  the 
Church  can  count  upon. 

There  being  only  one  mill  in  the  village,  and  the  proprietor  a  Dissenter,  the 
Church  congregation  is  mainly  composed  of  those  who  are  least  dependent  on  tbis 
source  of  employment;  and  overlookers  and  head  men  ftf^miwg  high  wages  sH 
go  to  Chapel. 

The  Church  congregation  is  drawn  entirely  from  cottage  homes,  with  the 
exception  of  one  house  rated  at  £28  a  year.  The  sittings  are  all  free  and  xmappro- 
priated. 

Towards  the  end  of  1867,  a  general  desire  having  been  expressed  that '  *  a  coUeetion  " 
should  be  made  for  providing  a  better  Font,  the  Weekly  Offertory  was  soggested 
as  a  means  of  providing  a  regular  income,  and  in  order  that  the  feeling  of  the 
whole  congregation  might  be  fairly  tested,  a  broad  sheet  was  distributed  in  Advent, 
1867,  candidly  explanatory  of  the  whole  matter,  and  urging  its  adoption  on 
Scriptural  grounds,  (**0n  the  first  day  of  the  week,"  &c.) — on  the  ground  of 
ancient  Church  law  and  precedent  —  and  on  the  practical  ground  of  its  enabling  a 
working  man  to  regulate  his  offering  according  to  his  weekly  earnings,  * '  as  God  had 
prospered  him."  At  a  Christmas  Eve  tea  party  the  matter  was  farther  diseussed, 
and  was  then  put  to  the  vote,  (young  people  under  seventeen  not  voting,)  when 
sixty-seven  voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  Weekly  Offertory,  and  none  against  it 
The  subject  was  not  however  mentioned  from  the  pulpit,  nor  was  any  other  method 
made  use  of  to  secure  its  adoption,  so  that  it  may  fairly  be  considered  the  deli- 
berate choice  of  the  people. 

So  far  from  the  Weekly  Offertoty  being  considered  a  burden  in  Harden,  it  is  at 
this  moment  looked  forward  to  as  a  means  of  raising  a  much  larger  sum  whereby 
to  provide  for  an  additional  Sunday  service. 

1865,  12  Monthly  Offertories £13    6    8 

1866,  12  Monthly  Offertories   12  10    1} 

1867,  12  Monthly  Offertories,  and  Easter  and 

Whitsuntide 14    0  10} 

1868,  62  Weekly  Offertories  and  Christmas 

Day 47    1  10  I !  ! 

Epiphany,  1869. 

Here  is  the  case  of  the  Town  Church  (the  one  in  Bradford 
before  allnded  to)  by  no  means  chosen  as  sui  generis,  but  bocaose 
I  happen  to  know  it  well. 

It  is  a  Church  which  holds  seven  hundred  and  fifty  aitting.  It 
was  built  twenty-six  years  ago,  under  highly  respectable  auspices. 
There  was  about  its  foundation  none  of  your  disreputable  Mission 
Chapel  business :  every  thing  was  highly  respectable,  even  to  the 
lath  and  plaster  groining  which  forms  the  ceiling,  and  to  the 
whitewash.  Its  ^strict  is  a  mixed  one,  two-thirds  of  it  are  occu- 
pied by  the  poorer  classes,  of  all  grades,  from  the  genvs  dwelling  in 
the  purlieus  of  Scotland  Road  in  this  town  (i,  e.  Liverpool),  to  the 
enterprising  chimney  sweep,  and  adventurous  green-grocer.  At 
the  other  end  of  it  are  houses  of  a  better  class,  but  I  suppose  there  is 
not  what  you  would  call  a  wealthy  man  in  the  district,  and  only  a 
very  few  well-to-do  people  come  from  other  parts  of  the  town. 
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For  many  years  prior  to  1858,  it  was  perhaps  the  most  select 
Chnrch  in  the  town ;  its  Sunday  congregation  averaged  a  hundred 
in  that  year,  and  things  were  supposed  to  be  improving  then.  Its 
Churchwardens  were  men  of  substance  and  respectability,  with  no 
new-fangled  notions  -^indeed  no  notions  at  all  to  speak  of,  apart 
from  their  business.  (The  species  is  by  no  means  extinct  yet.)  The 
present  Incumbent  found  the  Church  pewed  desperately.  The 
pews  were  let  to  people  who  seldom  came ;  the  choir  was  paid,  and 
sung  anthems  and  services  by  '*  so  and  so,  in  B  flat,''  and  the 
authors  of  the  music  were  much  better  known  than  the  authors  of 
the  words. 

The  organ  was  in  the  West  gallery,  where  was  also  that 
melodious  article  known  as  the  ''singing  pew," — after  the  fashion 
of  numerous  Boman  and  Dissenting  places  of  worship  in  England. 
The  gross  income  in  1861,  including  pew  rents,  communion  alms 
and  collections,  was  £175.  Up  to  1862  this  continued,  and  the 
Offertories  were,  as  I  have  said,  monthly  realizing  about  £7  each. 
In  that  year  the  Incumbent,  with  much  ado,  got  the  choir  down 
into  the  nave  (there  is  no  proper  chancel,)  and  into  surplices  a 
little  later.  The  Weekly  Offertory  was  established  in  January  of 
that  year,  averaging  £4  8s.  6d.  per  Sunday,  and  this  continued 
until  1865.  But  in  1864,  things  seemed  to  be  going  to  ruin  so 
fast  (that  is  to  say,  the  Church  was  getting  better  filled,  and  the 
Offertories  were  increasing),  that  the  choir  felt  it  necessary  to  grow 
restive.  The  Sunday  school  teachers  began  kicking,  and  almost 
every  one  who  had  any  work  in  hand  seemed  to  join  a  league 
against  the  Incumbent ;  and  Churchwardens  were  actually  elected 
to  oppose  him.  (Commend  me  to  that  class  of  officials  for  unrea- 
soning opposition.)  The  Incumbent  was  by  this  time  making  up 
his  mind  to  get  rid  of  the  pews  altogether,  but  neither  Church- 
wardens nor  the  very  respectable  congregation  would  give  way; 
so  he  determined  to  establish  an  extra  service  on  Sunday  evenings, 
at  which  all  the  sittings  should  be  free.  This  he  did  in  January 
1865,  and  for  it  he  had  to  get  another  choir  together,  his  regular 
choir  were  too  jealous  for  tiieir  religious  principles,  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

Fortunately  perhaps,  for  him,  there  happened  to  be  some  men 
who  could  sing  a  little,  ready  for  him,  and  they  volunteered;  an 
organist  also  volunteered,  and  by  degrees  this  service  seemed  to  be 
gaining  favour  with  the  poorer  people. 

Upon  this,  his  regular  choir  threw  up  their  work  altogether, 
backed  by  one  of  the  Churchwardens,  who  I  am  happy  to  say  has 
long  since  changed  his  mind,  seen  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  is 
now  a  hearty  supporter  of  the  Parson. 

Fortunately,  again,  this  extra  choir  was  ready  at  once,  so  that 
there  was  no  hitch  whatever,  when  the  strike  came,  in  the  way  of 
want  of  choir  or  music. 

The  pews  were  stilT  appropriated,  and  the  congregation,  though 
gradually  increasing,  averaged  only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  at 
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each  service  on  Sunday.  Finally,  in  September  1865,  at  the  time 
of  the  **  simultaneous  sermons''  suggested  by  the  ^*  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Promoting  Freedom  of  Worship ;"  this  indefatigable 
Priest  so  worried  his  Churchwardens,  that  they  consented  to  an 
arrangement  of  this  sort,  if  he  could  obtain  the  signatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  congregation,  who  were  favourable  to  the  abolition  of 
pews  and  appropriation,  they  would  consent.  I  believe  they  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  of  his  succeeding.  He  did  however  succeed, 
and  immediately  after  (in  November  1865),  the  pew  doors, 
cushions,  hassocks,  and  book  boxes,  were  '' disestablished,"  the 
pews  cut  down,  thrown  open,  and  the  Weekly  Offertory  fEurly  put 
to  a  test,  amid  the  derisive  congratulations  of  the  more  respectable 
part  of  the  congregation,  who  at  once  left  the  Church.  This  parti- 
cular sort  of  congratulation  was  not  confined  to  Laymen,  but  was 
applied,  on  all  appropriate  occasions,  by  the  more  respectable  part 
of  the  Clergy  of  the  town. 

Well,  the  Church  filled  at  once  —  it  was  pronounced  too  good  to 
last,  the  people  who  came  were  sight-seers,  and,  the  novelty  over, 
would  leave  the  Church  emptier  than  ever.  Since  that  time,  four 
years  have  elapsed,  and  I  may  just  say,  that  on  Sunday,  the  12th 
September  last,  the  morning  congregation  was  estimated  at  six 
hundred,  and  that  in  the  evening  at  over  a  thousand.  Four 
hundred  on  any  ordinary  Sunday  morning,  and  six  hundred 
and  fifty  in  the  evening,  are  considered  somewhat  small  congre- 
gations. 

What  is  more,  there  are  congregations  eyery  night  in  the 
week,  as  large  as  an  average  Sunday  congregation  ten  years 
ago! 

As  to  the  Offertory,  the  total  amount  collected  during  the  five 
months  following,  up  to  Easter  1866,  was  J6122  2s.  4d. 

In  the  following  year  (1866-7),  from  Easter  to  Easter,  Je495, 
besides  about  £160  given  for  special  objects. 

In  the  next  year  (1867-8),  it  was  £512  17s.,  and  about  £40  for 
special  objects. 

Last  year  (1868-9)  — a  shorter  year,  and  the  Church  being 
closed  a  month  for  cleaning  and  decorating  —  it  was  £490,  besides 
£150  for  special  purposes. 

During  the  current  year,  the  Offertory,  so  far,  promises  to  be 
larger  than  ever. 

Ghratifying  as  this  is,  I  do  not  think  the  people  give  anything 
like  so  liberally  as  they  ought  to  give;  but  it  shows  tlus,  that  people 
are  lea/ming,  and  the  large  number  of  copper  coins,  shows  that  the 
poorer  people  are  giving.  The  copper  coins  number  more  than 
double  all  the  rest.  Still,  when  we  remember  that  our  average 
Sunday  congregation  is  about  six  hundred,  our  annual  Offertory 
£500,  we  see  that  each  member  only  contributes,  on  the  average, 
16s.  8d.  per  annua,  or  barely  4d.  per  week. 

Considering  merely  the  quid  pro  gwo,  I  am  sure  we  Churchmen 
compare  very  unfiavourably  with  the  Dissenters,  for  I  find  that 
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among  the  Methodists  in  my  town,  21s.  per  annnm,  including  pew 
rent,  may  be  taken  as  a  low  average  (all  round,  poor  and  rich)  of 
the  amount  expected  .from  each  member  and  non-member;  and  this 
includes  no  part  of  the  many  extraneous  funds  which  they  support, 
such  as  school  funds,  contingent  fund,  superannuation  fond,  and 
extension  fund;  nor  anything  for  Missions. 

At  the  same  time,  if  we  are  to  have  recourse  to  such  question- 
able methods  of  raising  money  as  prevail  amongst  the  sects,  I  would 
be  content  with  less,  for  I  believe  that  the  unscriptural  publicity 
given  to  the  donations  of  individuals  amongst  them  tends  not  only 
to  Pharisaism,  but  also  to  induce  men  of  business  to  sustain  their 
waning  credit  by  unwarrantably  large  donations,  made  with  the 
almost  certainty  that  they  will  be  published  one  way  or  another. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  this,  I  would  certainly  have  all  the 
Offertories  collected  in  bags.  As  they  say  at  Hammersmith, 
*'  Plates  would  probably  oblige  some  people  to  give  more,  but  they 
would  make  those  uncomfortable  who  could  only  give  mites,  and 
in  no  :s^ay  would  they  promote  free-wiU  and  reUgious  giving." 

I  have  never  heard  any  one  but  a  Churchwarden  advocate  plates, 
and  he  did  it  for  the  very  purpose  of  seeing  what  the  people  gave. 
But  he  was  only  a  Churchwarden,  and  they  cling  most  tenaciously 
to  their  traditional  flesh-pots. 

I  have  seen  another  mode  of  collecting  provided  for,  and  that 
was  no  further  away  than  Warrington  Parish  Church. 

I  visited  it  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  was  much  pleased  with 
the  restorations  generally,  but,  to  my  amazement,  I  saw  lying  in 
what  should  have  been  the  choir  stalls,  about  six  bright  implements 
of  copper,  shaped  like  a  soup  plate,  with  a  half-lid  on,  and  having 
handles  about  a  yard  long. 

A  lady  who  was  with  me,  gazed  at  them  in  wonderment ;  but, 
being  charitably  disposed,  she  said  to  me,  when  we  had  left  the 
Church,  "Did  you  see  those  things  ?*  *  "  Didn't  I  ?*'  was  the  reply. 
"Well,"  she  said,  "if  people  really  are  invalids,  we  mustn't  judge 
them  harshly !"  Fancy  my  delight  I  She,  innocent  soul,  positively 
took  them  for  warming  pans. 

I  desire  to  thank  my  friends  who  have  helped  me  to  so  much 
information  in  this  matter,  and  particularly  ilie  Secretary  of  the 
Chester  Diocesan  Open  Church  Association. 


DISCUSSION. 

Thos.  Gollikb,  Jim.,  Esq.,  M.P. : — On  the  subject  of  almsgiying  I  would  wish  to 
say  this :  what  I  mean  by  abnsginng  is  not  merely  giving  f|om  a  feeling  of  general 
philanthropy,  but  giving  from  a  religious  motive,  and  from  a  feeling  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  make  an  offering  of  part  of  our  substance  to  our  Oreator.     I  think 
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this  can  hardly  be  oonoeived  to  be  in  any  shape  or  form  a  party  qnestioii.    It  u 
perfectly  tme  yon  can  n^ake  a  party  question  of  any  subject,  otherwise  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conoeiye  how  the  fact  of  making  an  offering  of  part  of  our  sob- 
stance  to  our  Creator  and  giving  alms  could  in  any  shape  or  form  be  considezed 
to  be  a  badge  of  party.    If  we  go  back  to  the  earliest  age,  we  find  the  giving  of 
alms  a  part  of  worship.    Abel  offered  the  firstling  of  his  flock ;  he  did  not  offer 
the  refuse,  he  offered  the  firstling.    Abraham  paid  tithes  of  all  he  possessed  to 
Melchisedeo,  not  because  Melchisedec  was  a  poor  man,  for,  besides  being  a  Priest, 
he  was  likewise  a  King ;  and  David  also  would  not  give  onto  the  Lord  that  wMeh 
cost  him  nothing,  but  he  preferred  to  buy  it;   and  it  was  the  dnty  of   the 
Israelites,  though  they  paid  tithes  of  all  they  possessed,  to  come  three  times  a 
year  before  their  Maker  in  the  gate,  and  to  make  an  offering  to  their  Jjoxd.    We 
find  it  stated,  in  the  Book  of  Tobit,  that  alms  make  an  atonement  for  sin ;  not 
that  the  alms  themselves  will  do  so,  but  that  our  Lord  and  Maker  is  pleased  to 
receive  alms  when  given  in  a  proper  spirit.    That  was  the  doctrine  in  the  Old 
Testament,  nor  has  it  in  any  shape  or  form  been  modified  in  the  New.     The 
early  Christians  sold  all  their  lands,  and  laid  the  price  at  the  Apostles*  feet.  There- 
fore the  error  in  those  days  was  not  in  giving  too  little,  but  in  giving  too  mnch. 
No  absolute  proportion  was  laid  down  as  the  proportion  men  should  give.    It  was 
left  to  the  zeal  of  every  Christian.    Our  Lord,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount, —  a 
sermon  full  of  Christian  precepts,  — and  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
old  dispensation,  mentions  that  gifts  were  to  be  brought  to  the  altar,  and  there 
to  be  offered  to  the  Almighty,  and  He  would  receive  them.    That  alone  mi^i 
shew  us  that  prayer  and  almsgiving  should  always  go  together ;  and  we  mig^ht 
oondude  that  the  Church  of  England,  in  common  with  other  reli^^ons  bodies, 
would  have  made  preparation  and  opportunity  for  the  bestowal  of  ahns.   Jknd  we, 
who  have  our  Prayer  Books  in  oTir  hands,  know  perfectly  well  that  that  is  the 
case,  and  that  the  Prayer  Book  has  given  special  opportunity,  and  has  fixed  the 
time  of  giving  alms  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  when  the  hi^est 
worship  is  to  be  offered  up  to  our   Maker,    making   almsgivuig  part  of  the 
Eucharistic  worship.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  what  is  the  mind  of  the 
Church  of  England.     From  the  earliest  ages  it  has  mt^e  almsgiving  part  of 
religious  worship.    Then  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  is  to  be  said  against  it,  and 
why  we  have  not,  in  all  our  Churches,  this  opportunity  of  giving  Sunday  by 
Sunday.    And  here  I,  as  a  Layman,  feel  some  sort  of  delicacy  in  saying  that 
I  feel  we  laity  have  some  right  to  find  fault  with  our  Clergy.     They  are  set 
over  us  by  tiie    Lord,  and   it   is  their  duty  to  teach  the  people  the  duty  of 
alms-giving.     Some  of  the   very  clergy,  who  are  the  very  first  to  oast  stones 
upon  their   brethren,   are    the  very   men   who   break    this  particular    rubric 
This  is  not  a  rubric  of  doubtful  interpretation,  on  which  you  can   get  six 
lawyers  on  one  side  and  six  on  another,  to  doubt  as  to  its  real  and  oorreet 
interpretation,  —  and  about   which  no   interpretation   can   be   deemed  to    be 
correct  until  one  is  fixed  upon  it  by  the  highest  courts  of  law, — ^but  it  is  a  plain 
and  simple  rubric,  which  all  who  run  may  read.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  ii 
A  clergyman  is  not  like  a  layman ;  he  is  under  Ecdesiastioal  Law,  and  he  is  likewise 
an  officer  of  the  State,  and  as  long  as  we  have  a  National  Church,  he  owes  a  dxAj 
to  the  Church  and  to  the  State,  and  that  duty  is  to  conform  to  the  liturgy,  which, 
in  most  distinct  terms,  orders  these  collections ;  and,  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  I  say  the 
laity  of  the  Church  of  England  are  defrauded  of  their  rights.    This  is  not  a  mere 
question  of  this  or  that  mode  of  giving,  but  it  is  a  question  of  right.    Every 
English  Churchman — every  Englishman,  indeed,  has  a  right  to  go  to  his  Parish 
Ohurdb,  and  he  has  a  right,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Churdh  and  of  the  State,  to 
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mAke  hiB  offering  on  God's  altftr,  if  he  wiflhes.  Tbia  is  a  legal*  plain,  definite 
Tight.  Why  is  it  we  have  not  got  the  consent  of  the  congregation  ?  Is  it  not 
heoaoae  our  pastors  and  masters  have  neglected  to  enforce  the  duty  of  almsgiving  ? 
It  is  their  dnty  to  tell  their  congregations  that  they  ought  to  give  systematically, 
and  whether  the  people  give  or  not  at  the  Offertory,  the  reading  of  the  sentences 
frees  the  clergyman  from  blame,  because  by  doing  so,  he  says,  This  is  the  Church's 
role.  The  Church  expects  the  people  to  give  of  their  snbstance ;  yon  may  give  at 
other  times  if  yon  please,  bat  the  Church  provides  yon  should  have  an  occasion  for 
giving  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Endharist.  If  the  congregation  are 
unwilling  to  adopt  it,  the  dergy  should  set  about  to  remove  their  objections,  and 
should  take  the  opportunity  of  showing  them  what  the  law  is.  Upon  many  other 
grounds  the  Offertory  can  be  defended.  One  knows  that  the  main  channels  of 
support  of  all  good  works  must  flow  either  from  endowments,  or  pew  rents,  or  the 
Offertory.  The  days  of  endowments  are  not  over  yet,  but,  I  fear,  they  very  soon 
will  be.  The  current  of  the  age  is  setting  against  them  altogether,  and  it  is  setting 
in  favour  of  religious  equality.  I  regret  it.  I  have  done  all  I  can  to  stop  it,  but 
I  cannot  ignore  the  tendency  of  the  age  in  which  I  live,  and  I  say  it  is  a  fact.  As 
to  pew  rents,  if  the  Church  was  merely  the  means  of  providing  comfortable  livings 
for  orators,  Irish  or  otherwise ;  if  the  Church  was  the  means  of  making  religion 
easy  for  the  well-to-do  classes,  by  having  cosy  sofas,  and  cushions,  and  comfortable 
oomers  to  sleep  in ;  this  system  might  be  a  great  success.  But  as  the  Church  is 
constituted  for  the  salvation  of  all,  lugh  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  any  system  which 
shuts  out  the  masses  of  the  people  from  the  Church,  and  limits  the  Church  to 
those  who  can  pay,  excluding  those  who  cannot  pay,  cannever  be  asystem  which 
Godwin  prosper.  I  say  as  a  financial  question  that  the  pew  system,  as  a  means  of 
raising  funds,  has  miserably  failed.  We  come  now  to  the  Offertory.  I  do  not  say 
that  all  persons'  gifts  should  be  given  in  that  way.  Far  from  it.  There  are  some 
people  in  an  exalted  position  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  their  light  shine  before  men, 
and  they  are  called  upon  to  give  largely  in  public ;  but  for  those  in  receipt  of 
weekly  wages,  who  wish  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  what  he  has  done  for 
them,  the  Offertory  is  the  only  means  of  doing  so. 

H.  CziABE,  Esq.  said: — "What  proportion  of  income  ought  I  to  give  away 
in  charity  ? "  '*  Is  there  any  binding  law  on  the  subject  ?  '*  are  questions 
which  are  put,  and  which  require  an  answer,  when  considering  the  Christian 
duty  of  almsgiving.  And  these  questions  are  peculiarly  opportune  just  now. 
Money  making  and  providing  the  means  of  self-indulgence  are  characteristics 
of  the  age  we  live  in.  The  world  is  absorbed  in  the  passion  of  hasting  to  be  rich, 
and  the  Christian  Church  seems  as  insensible  to  the  sin  of  covetousness  as  she 
was,  for  instance,  a  hundred  years  ago  insensible  to  the  sin  of  slavery. 

The  age  of  miracles  is  gone  by,  and  the  cause  of  Gk>d  and  of  His  Church  must  be 
fought  out  by  the  usual  human  agencies.  The  want  of  the  day  is  men  and  money. 
It  is  with  the  latter  that  we  have  to  do,  and  the  inquiry  arises,  Does  not  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  finance  exist,  upon  which  the  Church,  in  ages  gone  by,  has 
depended,  and  for  all  future  ages  must  depend  for  the  provision  of  her  temporal 
necessities?  Does  not  she  contain  a  living  germ  within  herself — a  rich,  inex- 
haustible mine,  which,  when  dutifully  worked,  has  never  failed,  and  never  will 

fail? 

The  duty  of  alnugiving  is  the  right  dividing  of  our  wordly  goods,  in  due 
proportion  between  the  necessities  and  enjoyments  of  this  life,  and  the  claims 
which  religion  makes  on  us  as  Christians.  This  duty  seems  known  only  to  a  few, 
and  its  practice  is  adopted  by  fewer  stiU.  The  sense  of  responsibility  for  wealth 
lies  dead  in  the  minds  of  men.    The  Clergy  don't  teach  it.    The  Bishops  don't 
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ftdmoniah  ihdr  Olergy  for  not  teaohiBg  it.  It  is  almoBt  a  f ortndden  topio  in  the 
jralpit.  The  greatest  straits  are  endnred,  rather  than  boldly  ennneiafce  this  duty; 
whilst  the  steady,  calm,  elementary  teaching— week  after  week— of  this,  a  cardinal 
principle  of  Christianity,  mitil  practical  effects  follow,  is  miknown  in  our  dmreh 
in  modem  times. 

One  result  of  the  neglect  of  this  teaching  is  the  poTerty  pervading  all  onr 
relif^oos  institutions  of  this  cotmtiy, — a  poverty  i)ersona]ly  suffered  by  the  Clergy 
themselyes.  Pecmiiary  distress  is  tiie  prevailing  distress  of  almost  every  Church, 
every  Minister,  every  Warden.  Do  what  they  wiU,  they  cannot  get  in  mcmey; 
and  yet,  this  grand  principle — this  science  of  giving — which  would  proeme 
immediate  relief,  if  the  secret  were  divulged,  is  as  it  were  hermetically  sealed  up. 

The  qnestion  of  almsgiving  may  be  considered  under  a  three-fold  aspect — of  the 
Motive,  the  Measure,  and  the  Ifode. 

The  true  motive  of  almsgiving  is,  love  to  Qod — a  love  ever  springing  up 
in  contemplation  of  the  one  great  sacrifice  made  on  behalf  of  man.  Its  basis 
rests  upon  the  fact  that  wordly  possessions  are  entrusted  to  us  as  a  loan,  of  which 
we  are  the  stewards,  whose  chief  qualification  is  that  they  must  be  faithfoL 
Almsgiving  is  a  debt  which  must  be  honestly  paid  and  punctually  discharged ; 
nor  is  the  donor  left  without  reward.  The  blessing  promised  wiU  be  so  boontifol 
that,  as  it  is  expressed,  **  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it." 

As  regards  the  meoiure  of  this  giving,  the  duty  of  tithing,  or  of  setting 
apart  a  tenth  of  our  income  for  holy  uses,  was  a  practice  established  among 
so  many  people,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  places,  that  it  is  difficult  to  regard  it 
otherwise  than  as  a  divine  direction — especially  given  to  the  primitive  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth.  Not  only  was  this  custom  religiously  observed  by  the  Patriarchs, 
and  handed  down  by  them  as  a  lasting  tradition  to  all  nations  deseended 
from  them,  but  it  was  practised  by  the  heathen,  such  as  the  Bal^lonians, 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Bomans.  The  law  of  tithing  was  vezy  precisely  laid 
down  to  the  Israelites — the  chosen  people  of  God;  and  who  wiU  affirm  that 
the  Christian  Church,  whose  work  is  so  much  more  extended  than  that  of  the 
Jewish,  having  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  eveiy  creature,  is  exempt^  or  on^t  to 
desire  to  be  exempted,  from  the  obligation  of  consecrating  the  tenth  for  holy 
purposes  ?  The  primitive  Church,  through  St.  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  and  Augustine, 
has  earnestly  inculcated  the  duty ;  and  if  the  clergy  of  the  nineteenth  century 
profess  to  be  their  worthy  successors,  they  will  first  of  all  themselves  rigid^ 
practise  the  rule,  and  then  courageously  set  themselves  to  making  their  flocks 
understand,  and  practise  it  also. 

Tithes,  then,  are  a  debt  to  God,  which  cannot  be  evaded ;  and,  -indeed,  we  do 
not  begin  to  give  anything  at  all,  till  this  debt  has  been  fully  cleared  off.  The 
merchant,  with  his  £10,000  a  year,  cannot  claim  to  have  given  any  thing — nay,  has 
given  nothing — if  he  devote  only  a  thousand  a  year  to  religious  objects,  any  more 
than  he  can  claim  that  he  is  a  benefactor  to  the  state,  because  he  has  paid  his 
rates  and  taxes.  This  rule  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  man  who  derives  his 
income  from  precarious  sources,  as  bom  him  who  receives  it  from  the  Consols.  If 
it  be  retorted  that  this  is  hard  upon  him  whose  income  Ib  variable,  our  reply  ii, 
that  this  Ib  not  a  question  of  hardship,  but  of  duty.  Those  who  live  in  rateable 
houses  know  that  they  have  to  pay  their  rates,  and,  if  they  cannot  do  so,  thej 

either  descend  into  a  smaller  residence,  or  retrench  in  some  other  way but  tlM 

rate  is  paid.  Those  who  are  chargeable  with  income  tax  know  they  must  pay  it ; 
and  by  adapting  their  personal  expenditure  to  their  income,  they  pay  the  tax.  And 
so.  with  this  tenth.  It  is  due  to  God.  It  must  be  paid  to  God.  Will  a  man  rob 
Godr    This  may  appear  a  ^i^A  tA«ory,  but  it  is  a  Christian  one,  and  no  less  tnu^ 
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beeaiue  it  Btonda  in  iftrong  oontrMt  with  the  low  praeHee  of  a  Belf-indnlgent^ 
oovetooB  ftge. 

I  Mserted  tliat  no  one  begins  to  giTO  an  offering  nntil  this  debt  of  tithe  has 
been  paid.  Now  this  personal  saerifioe,  oniel  almost  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  yet 
welcome  and  grateful  as  it  oomes  to  others,  is  demanded  from  the  poor  no  less 
than  from  the  rich.  Both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  nneqaiToeal  in  requiring 
neriflee,  espeoiaBy  from  the  poor.  Elijah  oalled  on  the  poor  widow,  who  had 
barely  food  for  her  last  meal,  to  make  him  a  oake  first,  before  she  made  one  for 
herself  and  her  son.  Onr  Lord  commended  another  poor  widow  for  yet  greater 
self-denial.  Who  will  say  that  either  of  them  gaye  too  mnoh  ?  Oertainly  not  the 
donors  themselyes.  Nor  is  this  self-sacrifice  wasted  or  thrown  away,  or  miremem- 
bered.  I  hare  spoken  of  the  tenth,  but  does  not  common  gratitude  for  untold 
meimes  demand  much  more  ? 

**  Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine, 
That  were  an  offering  far  too  small, 
Love  so  amazing,  so  diyine, 
Demands  my  life,  my  soul,  my  all !  *' 

And  now  as  to  the  mode.  In  public  worship,  God  is  not  content  with  only  con* 
lession,  prayer,  and  praise.  He  requires  a  material  gift,  which  shall  be  something 
more  than  mere  words.  He  demands  an  offering  of  substance  from  eyezy 
worshipper.  The  Offertory,  as  prescribed  in  our  Book  of  Oommon  Prayer,  is  the 
witness  of  the  antient,  the  uniTersal  idea  of  worship,  in  bringing  a  gift  to,  and 
placing  it  upon  the  altar.  Every  Liturgy  in  Ohristendom  enjoins  this  duty.  Giying 
is  as  essential  as  praying  or  praising.  The  alms-dish  thus  becomes  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and  the  placing  of  money  into  it,  and  then  the  handing  of  it  to  the 
ICinister,  who,  in  the  words  of  the  Prayer  Book,  shall  humbly  present  and  place  it 
npon  the  Holy  Table,  is  a  strictly  congregational,  devotional  act.  I  use  the  word 
"devotional"  inasmuch  as,  according  to  the  authorised  terms,  the  Basin  is  the 
reoeptaole  of  *'  the  devotions  **  of  the  people. 

If  the  motive,  the  measure,  and  the  mode  of  almsgiving  be  accepted  as  Christian 
truths,  they  must  be  taught. 

The  place  to  do  this  is  God's  House,  and  if  this  teaching  is  to  reach  all  dasses, 
aU  classes  must  gain  admission  into  it.  Unhappily,  too  many  of  our  Churches 
are  inaccessible  by  reason  of  a  monopoly  of  the  building '  by  a  few,  who,  whilst 
holding  the  paramount  duty  of  public  teaching  and  hearing  for  themselves,  resist 
this  public  teaching  and  hearing  reaching  others.  Now,  if  we  are  in  real  earnest  in  this 
matter,  nothing  but  the  bold  out-spoken  truth  from  the  pulpit  of  the  duty  of  the 
tenth,  reiterated  again  and  again,  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  will  ever  reach 
the  public  conscience.  The  possibility  of  learning  this  truth,  then,  exists  only  by 
Tnft<^^«  of  Open  Churches.  And  if  it  be  conceded  that  this  principle  ought  to  be 
taught,  it  will  be  conceded  that  it  ought  to  be  practised ;  and  how  are  the  multi- 
tude to  practise  it,  to  bring  their  gifts  and  lay  their  gifts— their  tenths— on  God*s 
altar,  unless  they  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  They  receive  their  wages 
weekly,  their  offering  to  God  ought  to  be  weekly ;  and  this  offering  ought  to  be 
made  (how  else  can  it  be  made  but)  in  pubHc  worship.  Free  Churches,  then,  to 
which  aU  can  have  equal  access,  are  indispensable  to  the  suocessful  teaching  and 
successful  practising  of  Almsgiving. 

And  how  utterly  destructive  to  this  principle  is  the  latest  triumph  of  flT?«i«<n^^^ 
genius — ^pew  rents.  The  London  Standard  of  yesterday,  taunts  us  with  holding  pew 
rents  as  an  article  of  faith.  Pew  rents,  or  the  selling  of  the  Gk>spel  at  so  mudi  a 
square  foot,  the  making  of  worldly  wealth  the  passport  into  our  Churches.  The  pew- 
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rentdr  ia  Mked  a  prioe,  he  pays  the  piioe,  the  leceipt  la  giyen,  and  imiher  luMi^ 
is  repudiated.  The  effect  is  that  the  sonl,  instead  of  being  sferangthened  and 
refreshed  by  the  aet  of  a  free-will  offering,  beoomes  starred  and  dried  np,  and  the 
Ghnroh,  by  this  suicidal  policy,  commits  a  triple  erime.  It  depriTes  thoasanda, 
which  the  pew  system  excludes,  of  the  knowledge  of  this  dnty ;  it  depriyea  God  of 
His  due  from  those  who  ought  to  render  Him  their  offering,  and  who  do  not 
because  they  cannot ;  and  it  deprives  itself  of  a  princely  revenue.  If  the  people^ 
then,  are  to  be  taught  this  truth,  and  to  accept  this  motive,  this  measure,  and  this 
mode  of  almsgiving,  they  must  have  free  Churches.  These  beoome  a  neoeesity,  a 
logical  deduction ;  and  when  that  happy  time  of  freedom  and  of  the  reetoration  of 
their  Ohurohes  to  the  people  arrives,  and  arrive  it  will,  I  believe  that  this  long 
nAglected  duty  of  tithing  income,  this  last  act  of  worship — the  public  offering— 
will  then  be  taught,  will  then  be  gratefully  received,  and  gratefully  practiaed  by  tiie 
people  at  large. 

The  Bev.  W.  Lefbot  {of  8t.  Andrew* s,  Liverpool) :— My  lord,  that  my  furtha 
remarks  may  not  be  misunderstood,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  believe  every  Parish  Churdi 
should  be  open  to  the  parishioners ;  and  with  this  much  as  preface,  I  now  address 
myself  in  the  subject  before  us.  We  are  told  that  Scripture  directs  the  main- 
tenanoe  of  the  ministry  by  the  "  Weekly  Offertory ; "  and  the  passage  relied  upon 
is,  "  They  which  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  GospeL"  We  are  assured 
that  St.  Paul  tells  us  how,  and  when,  and  where  this  living  may  be  gathered — 
*<Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God 
hath  prospered  him.'*  Need  I  remind  the  Congress  that  this  laying  by  and  storing 
was  for  the  poor  Saints  of  the  Mother  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  not  for  the  Qeigy 
at  all?  And  as  to  the  former  text,  I  venture  to  affirm  that,  so  far  from  supporting 
a  doctrine  which  leaves  the  maintenance  of  the  minister  an  uncertainty,  it  points 
to  a  directly  opposite  conclusion.  For  the  Apostle  is  here  raising  an  analogy 
between  the  support  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  and  the  Christian  ministry — **^  Do 
ye  not  know  that  they  which  minister  about  holy  things  live  of  the  temple,  and 
they  which  wait  at  the  altar  are  partakers  with  the  altar  ?  Even  so  hath  the  Lord 
ordained,  that  they  which  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel.**  How, 
then,  was  the  Jewish  priesthood  maintained  f  Was  it  by  offertory  ?  By  unoertam 
benevolence  ?  No  such  thing,  my  lord.  They  had  the  Levitioal  cities,  eaoh  with 
definite  suburban  acreage ;  they  had  tithes  and  offerings ;  portions  solemnly 
reserved  from  the  meat-,  drink-,  sin-,  trespass-,  wave-,  and  heave-offerings — ay,  even 
a  portion  of  that  made  by  the  discharged  Nazarite  belonged  to  the  priest.  And 
each  such  gift  was  as  definite  as  definition  could  make  it.  If  an  ftT^im^L]  m« 
sacrificed,  its  age  and  quality  were  stated;  if  farm  produce,  its  quality  and 
quantity  were  defined ;  and  if  money,  it  was  according  to  the  priest's  estimation, 
by  shekels  of  silver,  the  number  of  gerahs  being  fixed — ^twenty  to  the  shekd. 
This  passage,  then,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  proves  this — ^that,  as  Hhe  Jewish  priest- 
hood received  a  revenue,  a  large  proportion  of  which  was  definite,  so  hath  the 
Lord  ordained  that  the  Christian  ministry  should  be  similarly  sujyported.  But, 
again,  the  Weekly  Offertory,  as  advocated  here  to-day,  on  the  Scriptural  warrant 
so  frequently  quoted,  is  unscriptural.  St.  Paul*8  idea  is  a  weekly  consecration  of 
income — ^the  place  of  the  oblation  is  entirely  inferential ;  but  that  it  was  weekly  is 
perfectly  clear.  Now,  is  this  the  Offertory  advocated  by  free  and  open  Churchmen  ? 
How  can  it  be,  when  for  St.  Paul's  Weekly  Offertory  you  have  St.  Margaret's 
gathered  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  times ;  St.  Cyprians,  London, 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  times ;  St.  James  the  Less,  four  hundred  and  fifty 
times ;  Christ  Church,  Hunter-street,  one  hundred  times  1  And  is  the  Church  of 
Christ  expanded  thereby  7    No,  my  lord;  for  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  where  the 
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Offertoxy  nudntaiitf  the  miniBter,  it  ib  at  the  expense  of  minianjay  work ;  for 
ixiBtanoe,  in  the  15th  tiaot  of  the  Chester  Open  Ohtireh  ABSooiation,  thirteen 
liondon  ohnrohee  are  glorified  as  **  financial   saooesBes  ;'*  and  as  not  one  of  theae 
oontribntes  to  the  Ghuroh  Missionary  Society,  we  most  look  for  results  to  the 
reports  of  the  Tenerable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.    And  I  find 
that  of  the  thirteen,  the  following  churches  receiyed,  as  three  years*  Offertory,  the 
Boms  respectlTely  spedfled : — St.  Colmnba's,  Haggerstone,  £1,017 ;  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene's,   Mnnstersqnare,  £1800;    St.    Peter's,  Yanzhall,  £900;   St.  Philip's, 
Olerkenwell,  £1,263 ;  St.  Matthew's,  Upper.Olapton,  £1,986 ;  making  the  total  three 
years'  Offertory  receipts  £6,916,  not  one  penny  of  which  was  giyen  to  missions.  St. 
Sayionr's,  Highbury,  receiyed  as  Offertory  £600  a  year  for  the  last  three  years ;  its 
mission  fund  was  nothing  in  1866 ;  nothing  in  1868 ;  and  bat  £16  lis.  6d.  in  1867. 
St.  James-the-Less,  Westminster,  receiyed  as  Offertory  £490  a  year ;  bat  for  the 
Bame  period  there  was  no  missionary  contribution  in  1866 ;  in  1867  it  remitted 
£d  188.  as  collection ;  and  in  1868  the  ooUection  was  suspended,  the  Offertory 
introduced,  and  instead  of  £8  18s.  it  forwarded  10s.,  a  portion  of  the  ChristmaB 
Offertory!    St.  Mary's,  Plaistow,  three  years'  income,  was  £460— an  ayerage  of 
£160  a  year.    It  contributed  £12  lis.  lOd.  in  1866,  and  not  a  fraction  since.    St. 
Peter's,  Windmill-street,  is  highly  commended  by  our  open  Ghuroh  pamphleteers — 
its  income  **  rose  immediately  to  £200  a  year,"  from  being  passing  rich  at  £40. 
But  1866  and  1867  passed  without  a  penny  for  Church  work  abroad,  and  in  1868  ' 
there  was  a  solitary  donation  of  £2,  and  that  was  from  the  clergyman.  St.  Cyprian's, 
liaxylebone,  has  an  ayerage  income  of  £886  a  year;  its  missionaiy  return  was 
nothing  in  1866,  nothing  in  1867,  and  in  1868  £12  17s.  6d.    This  church  has  720 
<•  Pauline  Weekly  Offertories  "  in  each  year,  producing  £2,606  for  three  years,  and 
for  the  same  period  it  afforded  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
£12 17s.  6d. ;  so  that  whereas  ihe  total  three  years'  Offertory  of  these  fiye  churches 
realised  £6,626,  their  missionaxy  fund  was  £47  8s.  4d.,  a  yearly  ayerage  of  £8  8s.  4d. 
for  each  church.   St.  Barnabas',  PimUco,  remitted  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  three  years  £188  17b.  8d ;  its  reyenue  for  that  period  was  £4,446. 
Bear  with  two  more  instances  from  other  dioceses.    The  Offertory  at  St.  Martin's, 
Scarborough,  in  1866,  was  £880;  that  year  sermons  were  preached  for  the  Sodefy 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  which  produced  £20  88.  8d. ;  in  1867,  the 
Offertoiy  was  £872,  and  the  mission  fund  was  £19.    In  1868  the  income  was  nearly 
the  same,  but  the  Mission  Offertory  decreased  to  £9  128.    Again,  last  year's 
Offertory  at  the  Leeds  pariah  church  was  £1,160  17s.  2d. ;  of  this  sum  foreign 
missions  receiyed  £44  18s.  9d.;  home  missions,  £48  10s.  Id. ;  total  mission  fond, 
£98 ;  while  the  sum  expended  on  music  is  nearly  £600 !    This  is  such  an  aggres- 
sion on  common  sense  that  I  am  slow  to  belieye  that  Mr.  Mackonochie  or  any 
other  man  would  yenture  to  insult  the  intelligence,  or  trifle  with  the  missionaiy 
enthusiasm  of  the  coxultzy  at  large,  or  of  this  great  gathering,  by  attempting 
to  defend^it.    But,  my  lord,  allow  me  to  solicit  your  attention  to  St.  James-the- 
Less,  Liyerpool,  the  income  of  which  was,  in  1866,  £860 ;  its  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  remittance  was  £9  7s.  8d. ;  its  income  in  1867  increased  to 
£666,  and  in  1868  to  £620,  and,  with  income  nearly  doubled,  in  neither  of  these 
years  has  it  contributed  a  shilling  to  nussionary  enterprise.    Once  more,  Christ 
Church,  Hunter-street,  in  the  days  of  its  heterodoxy  and  pewdom  (1864)  sent  £41 
to  the  Church  Missionary  Sode^ ;  it  became  orthodox  and  open  in  1862,  and  in 
that  year  sent  nothing ;  in  1868,  nothing ;  in  1864,  £8  8s. ;  in  1866,  its  contribution 
to  the  two  great  societies  was  £10 ;  and  yet  this  is  the  church  of  which  our  local 
ecclesiastical  financiers  and  reformers  dedare  that  "  subscriptionB  to  special  objects 
are  larger  since  the  change."    Ah,  but,  replies  the  same  society,  **  Tou  raise  your 
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ndasaoDBstj  and  other  funds  by  *  sensation  sennons.'  **  My  lord,  if  I  eoidd  mdnlge 
in  the  levities  of  raillery ;  if  for  onoe  I  might  repay  "  soom  with  soom,"  I  noold 
remind  this  society  that  in  the  theological  world  there  are  phenomena  far  more 
«<  sensational  *'  than  sermons,  as  some  of  ns  haye  lived  to  learn ;  bat  yov  shaU  hear 
no  raillery  from  me,  for  the  ring  of  Dr.  Howson's  noble  sermon  stUl  eehoes  round 
my  heart ;  therefore  I  take  this  subject  out  of  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  inToetiTe; 
view  it  in  the  cooler,  clearer  region  of  analysis,  comparison,  and  inqniiy ;  and,  after 
a  patient  and  candid  investigation,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  the  general 
adoption  of  the  Offertory  for  the  objects  suggested  will  create  greater  «liffignlti«i 
than  it  proposes  to  remove,  and  aggravate  evils  it  seeks  to  lessen.  It  may  enzidi  a 
minister,  and  thus  appeal  successfully  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  eonlwriastical 
instincts.  But  if  you  dwarf  that  empire  which  we  are  here  to  develop ;  if  you 
imperil  the  spread  of  Immanuel's  kingdom  abroad,  and  do  not  expand  it  at  home ; 
if  you  reduce  the  noblest,  bravest  host  this  world  has  ever  seen,  or  ailenee  a 
single  trumpet  that  used  to  echo  on  the  walls  and  ramparts  of  our  Zion ;  if  yon 
chill  the  ardour  of  these  loyal  soldiers  of  Christ,  maTObing  beneath  the  banner  d 
the  Cross,  beleaguering  the  fortresses  of  heathenism  and  the  strongholds  of  Satan; 
if  on  the  score  of  theoretical  philanthropy  you  practically  cast  to  the  winds  tiia 
charter  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  renounce  the  responsibilities  of  her  sacramental 
commission — ^ihen,  gentlemen,  yours  be  the  deed;  but  the  unfaltering  voice  that 
rings  from  mission  stations  in  the  distant  isles  of  the  ever-sounding  sea  declares 
that  ours  will  be  the  day.  Therefore,  you  must  forgive  our  caution;  you  must 
listen  as  we  call  upon  you  to  remember  that  to  make  good  your  position  you  are 
bound  to  show,  not  that  the  OfFertory  will  replace  pew  rents,  but  that  it  is  in  every 
point  of  view  a  decided  improvement  upon  them. 

BoBBBT  Bbbtt,  Esq. : — ^Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — As  my  name  was  referred  to  in 
the  first  paper  read  by  Canon  Trevor,  I  feel  it  right  to  stand  up  and  vindicate  the 
principles  which  I  enunciated  at  the  Oxford  Congress,  which  I  have  maintained 
ever  since,  and  which  I  hope  to  carry  on  even  to  the  end  of  my  life.  The  question 
of  the  Offertory  at  the  time  was  considered  a  party  question.  It  was  considered  to 
be  the  badge  of  a  party,  and  most  undesirable  to  bring  before  the  Congress,  and 
before  Church  people  generally.  I  remember,  when  we  first  introduced  it,  my  own 
bishop,  the  late  Bishop  Blomfield,  for  whom  I  had  a  profound  respeot,  and  also 
Bishop  Lonsdale,  whom  I  knew  intimately  and  personally,  both  pressed  upon  us 
the  importance  of  not  bringing  it  forward;  because  it  would  be  considered  the  badge 
of  a  party.  My  answer  to  both  of  them  was, — ^if  it  be  the  badge  of  a  party,  let  it,  as 
a  rule  of  the  Church,  be  carried  out,  and  it  will  cease  to  be  the  badge  of  a  party.  I 
say,  with  the  prayer-book  in  my  hands,  that  the  Church  has  provided  this  means 
of  receiving  the  sIms  and  oblations  of  the  faithful,  and  I  hold,  as  a  layman,  that  it 
is  my  duty  in  eveiy  possible  way  to  vindicate  and  establish  this  principle ;  and  so 
long  as  God  gives  me  life  and  breath  I  will  do  it,  because  I  know  the  Church  is 
right,  and  what  she  orders  must  be  for  the  good  of  us,  and  for  the  interests  of  the 
Church  at  large.  The  Bishop  of  Bochester  read  a  most  valuable  paper,  in  which  he 
stated  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  it  for  twelve  months,  and  if  people  did  not 
approve  of  it  to  relinquish  it.  But  the  ground  I  took  and  take  now  is,  what  the 
Church  orders  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man — ^bishop,  priest,  and  layman — to  obey, 
and  to  carry  it  out  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  and  that  principle  I  have  main- 
tained and  carried  out  in  the  Offertory  system.  I  have  had  the  privilege  d 
establishing  many  churches  in  different  parts  of  London,  and  all  of  them  are  free 
and  open  as  the  expanse  of  heaven  to  all  who  come  to  worship ;  and  the  Offertoiy 
is  free  to  all ;  and  in  regard  to  most  of  the  churches  which  I  know,  and  with  which 
I  have  been  identified  either  in  assisting  to  build  them  or  in  some  other  way,  I 
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maJntftlTi  that  what  Mr.  Lefroy  has  said  is  not  eoneot ;  and  that,  although  they 
hare  not  giren  to  the  Ghuxoh  MiBsionaiy  Sodety,  or  epeeial  large  ooUeotionB  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Qospel,  they  have,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  had 
speoific  coUeotions  and  offertories  for  Tarions  colonial  bishoprics.  I  say  that  if 
an  Offertofy  which  will  augment  the  poor  endowment  of  the  EoolesiaBtical  Com- 
missioners, and  enable  us  to  give  the  incnmbent  an  additional  £200  a-year,  and 
provide  him  with  two  or  three  curates  free^of  all  cost  to  himself,  is  not  a  triumph, 
nothing  is.  With  the  sacrilegioas  disendowment  of  a  portion  of  the  Church  before 
US,  when  the  property  of  the  Ghnrch,  (for  it  is  not  the  property  of  the  nation,)  has 
been  wrested  from  her,  it  behoves  us  to  look  the  thing  fairly  in  the  face,  and 
resolve,  as  Christian  men  and  as  Eng^sh  Churchmen,  that  we  will  not  quail  before 
the  trouble,  however  great  it  be,  but  will  use  the  means  the  Church  has  provided, 
and  we  are  confident  we  shall  triumph.  How  is  Church  work  to  be  carried  on 
unless  we  can  invoke  a  spirit  of  charity  and  almsgiving  through  love,  and  obtain 
from  the  people  those  offerings  which  are  necessaiy  to  enable  us  to  do  the  work  of 
God  and  save  the  souls  of  men.  The  priesthood  were  maintained  by  the  tithes,  but 
where  are  the  tithes  ?  Who  has  robbed  the  Church  of  6k>d  of  that  which  He  set 
apart  for  the  maintenance  of  His  priests  ?  A  sin  and  a  curse  rests  on  the  whole  of 
Europe,  for  having  separated  that  which  God  once  set  apart  for  ever  for  the  main- 
tenance of  His  priests  and  the  carrying  on  of  the  services  of  His  Church.  Let  us 
try  to  redeem  the  sin  if  we  csai,  by  more  generous  and  devoted  almsgiving ;  and  let 
us  tiy  to  make  up  that  which  has  been  wrested  from  us,  and  is  being  wrested  from 
the  Church  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  If  we  do  that,  the  blessing  of  God  will  come 
upon  us,  the  light  of  God  will  be  poured  forth  more  abundantly  on  the  heart  of  the 
Church,  and  she  will  go  forth  and  do  the  work  which  she  has  not  been  able  to  do, 
which,  with  all  the  energies  she  has  put  forth,  she  has  failed  to  accomplish,  as  she 
might  and  ought  and  should  have  done,  in  gathering  in  the  souls  of  the  thousands 
who  lie  around.  When  I  see  the  thousands  loitering  in  the  streets  and  crowding 
the  public-houses,  over  whom  the  Church  has  no  influence,  it  makes  my  heart  bum 
with  shame  and  indignation  that  we  cannot  find  the  means  of  gathering  in  tbose 
souls.  I  say,  then,  let  us  use  eveiy  possible  means  we  can  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  God  and  the  appointments  of  His  Church.  Let  us  use  all  possible  agency. 
Eveiy  means,  I  maintain,  that  has  ever  been  found  to  affect  the  souls  of  men  and 
to  gather  them  in  to  the  Cross  of  Christ,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Church  of 
God  to  use ;  and  not  be  straitlaced  and  bound  down  by  ritualistic  recommendations 
and  all  the  rubbish  which  would  impede  us  in  the  conversion  of  souls.  Let  us  do 
our  work  heartily  and  truly  as  Churchmen,  and  tiy  to  deal  charitably  one  with 
another,  each  one  going  on  in  the  way  he  believes  to  be  right  and  true.  I  for  one 
belong  to  a  class  which  is  stigmatised  and  unjustly  reviled ;  still  I  say,  all  men  who 
can  do  God's  work  let  them  do  it  with  all  their  souls,  only  let  me  see  that  I  am  not 
found  wanting  on  the  great  day  when  God  shall  call  me  to  give  an  account. 

The  Bev.  Cobbbt  Moobe  said:— We  have  heard  already  from  the  previous 
readers  and  speakers,  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  Offertory  system.  Let  it  be 
my  business,  while  acknowledging  thankfully  its  imm,  to  point  out  what  I  make 
bold  to  call  its  defects. 

The  offertoiy  system  cannot  be  considered  as  an  infallible  remedy  for  aU  the  ills 
that  church  finance  is  heir  to.  It  must  be  tested  like  every  other  system  by  its 
re»uU» ;  and  so,  looking  at  it  simply  as  a  means  of  raising  money  for  church 
purposes,  the  subject  resolves  itself  into  the  practical  question,  *'  How  does  it 
pay?"  Now  in  some  churches  it  works  well;  in  others  it  flourishes  for  awhile, 
and  then  dwindles  away;  in  a  third  class  it  never  succeeds  at  all.  In  fact,  it  can't 
succeed  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 

F  F 
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We  hare  heard  dnzing  the  present  Oongrein  a  good  deal  of  what  the  laity  dwinan^ 
from  the  clergy,  (a  just  and  legitimate  demand,  I  allow),  in  the  woikiDg  of  their 
several  parishes.  Bat  it  most  be  home  in  mind  that  when  a  man  throws  great 
energy  into  his  work,  that  very  energy  becomes,  like  the  sowing  of  the  dngooa' 
teeth  in  the  fable,  the  instrament  of  his  speedier  downfalL  The  Lending  Lihrazy, 
the  Mission  Boom,  the  Night  School,  the  Provident  Club,  the  Oonvalefloent  Honae^ 
and  half  a  score  more  of  other  agencies  for  good,  all  come  pressing  on,  and  their 
ay  is,  like  that  of  the  horse-leech,  **  Gtve,  give,^*  My  experience  goes  to  proye  thai 
the  offertory,  as  a  90U  re$ouree  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  large  town  paziflih, 
most  end  in  disappointment. 

It  is  inyaloable  as  a  supplementary  Bouroe  of  income. 

It  is  unreliable  as  a  permanent  one. 

There  is  an  absurd  notion  afloat,  that  because  the  offertory  yields  eooof^  in  oaie 
selected  Ohnroh,  for  the  ordinary  working  expenses  of  the  Ghnroh,  and  the  remime- 
ration  of  the  Ministers  thereof,  ereiy  other  Ohnroh  ooold  be  supported  on  the  same 
principle,  irrespectiYe  of  the  size  of  the  place  or  the  social  status  of  the  people. 

I  would  instance  St.  Alban*s,  Holbom,  All  Saints,  Margaret-street,  St.  Maiy 
Mfligdalene's,  Paddington,  or  St  Michael  and  All  Angels,  Brighton,  as 
point,  aU  owing  their  exceptional  offertories  to  adrentitioas  dromnstanoes 
are  patent  to  all.  Take  St.  Alban's,  as  standing  first  on  the  list  Think  of  the 
notoriety  it  has  acquired.  It  was  the  first  to  put  onlt  novel  and  attractive  litoaL 
It  occapies  a  central  position  in  the  market-place  of  the  world,  and  its  serviees 
are  conducted  by  a  Priest  of  whose  zeal  and  capacity  for  hard  ^  work  there  ma 
be  no  question.  No  colonist  from  New  Zealand  or  Nova  Scotia,  no  country 
cousin  from  Cornwall  or  Northumberland,  thinks  he  has  seen  the  sights  of 
London  unless  he  has  attended  a  service  at  St.  Alban's.  The  faUaoy  of  comparing 
the  offertories  at  a  Church  like  this  with  those  of  an  ordinary  District  Ghnroli 
in  the  east  end  of  Londpn,  or  in  a  manufacturing  town,  is  too  transparent  to 
need  exposure. 

Another  great  objection  to  the  offertory  system  standing  alone,  apart  from 
endowment,  is,  that  it  presupposes  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

If ,  as  I  think  it  can  be  shewn,  the  offertory  will  not  yield  in  ordinary  cases  a 
sum  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  regular  Church  expenses,  and  £200  or  £S0O  a 
year  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dergy,  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  a  man  with  a 
wife  and  family,  and  no  private  means,  to  live  on  such  an  income. 

Another  objection  to  the  system  is  the  misconception  which  the  statement  d 
the  gross  amount  of  the  offertory  too  often  breeds  in  the  public  mind.  The 
practice,  good  in  itself,  of  giving  through  the  offertory  whatever  is  intended  for 
religious  or  charitable  purposes,  is  thoroughly  misleading. 

Take  my  own  case  for  the  past  year. 

There  passed  through  the  offertory  bags,  and  was  laid  on  the  altar,  the  laigs 
sum  of  £3,600,  or  thereabouts.  When  I  named  the  sum  to  a  friend  in  this  room 
but  a  few  minutes  ago,  he  said  directly,  what  any  one  would  have  said,  **  What  sn 
enormous  offertory  I    Why  that  is  an  average  of  more  than  £60  per  Sunday." 

That  is  just  where  the  fallacy  lies.  This  large  sum  included  three  special 
offerings  for  the  completion  of  the  Church,  of  £1,000,  £700,  and  £800,  £S000  in 
all,  besides  the  collection  at  the  consecration,  which  was  nearly  £300  more. 

The  real  Sunday  offertory,  which  is  the  backbone  of  the  whole  system,  was 
between  £500  and  £600,  or  an  average  of  £10  a  Sunday,  and  the  Churdh  expenaes 
swallowed  up  half  of  this,  leaving  less  than  £300  for  the  Incumbent's  and  OarBte*8 
stipends. 
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And  yet,  when  the  umnal  statement  is  pnblished,  and  the  gross  amount  known, 
it  will  get  into  all  the  Ohnroh  papers,  and  oar  Ohnroh  will  be  quoted  as  a  signal 
instanoe  of  the  sneeessfnl  working  of  the  offertory  systenit  whsteas  it  is  hoUowness 
iiseU. 

The  Bev.  W.  BtiHABPitji  {Reetor  of  Trenton,  Ontario ;  JBsamUdng  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  Ontario) :— My  Lord,  it  giTes  me  great  pleasure  on  this  ooeasion  to 
bear  the  able  and  praotioal  way  in  whibh  the  principle  of  the  Weekly  Offertory 
has  been  treated  by  the  speakers  who  have  preceded  me ;  and  I  wish  to  add  my 
humble  testimony  to  that  of  others,  as  a  Toioe  from  Canada,  bearing  witness  to 
its  efficient  working  in  my  paridi  of  Trenton  for  twenty-one  years,  and  its 
satisfactory  results.    The  Weekly  Offertory  there,  as  an  aotiye  principle  dating 
from  the  commencement  of  the  existence  .of  the  parish,  is  of  age,  and  can  speak 
fbr  itself.     And  it  does  speak  for  itself,  for  the  annual  amount  of  the  Weekly 
Offertory  is  now  over  six  times  the  aggregate  of  what  it  was  twenty-one  yean 
ago ;  and  this,  too,  in  an  incorporated  -village  of  abont  two  thousand  inhabitants, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  are,  and   always  have  been,   Irish   and  French 
Canadian  Bomanists.    It  meets  all  our  parochial  needs,  and  our  chief  missionary 
requirements,  so  that  we  have  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  annual  sermons, 
preached  by  selected  speakers,  as  is  so  customary  in  England.    I  would  further, 
in  the  limited  time  allotted  to  speakers  on  this  subject,  proceed  to  say  that  the 
Offertory  is  almost  universal  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  more  especially  in 
the  Diocese  of  Ontario,  where,  owing  to  the  influence  and  energetic  administra- 
tion of  ita  talented  Bishop,  no  undue  prejudices  exist  with  regard  to  it.    Vo 
invidious  feeling  is  raised  against  it»  as  Traotarian  or  Bitualistic,  nor  is  it  asso- 
ciated with  any  party  in  the  Church.    I  cannot  but  believe  that,  where  the  Weekty 
Offertory  is  not  ftuthfully  carried  out,  there  exists  a  lack  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Church,  parochial  or  diocesan;  and  if  that  crisis  comes 
npon  the  Church  in  this  England  of  ours,  which  Gk>d  forbid,  but  which  some 
members  of  this  Congress  have  spoken  of  as  certain,  the  Weekly  Offertory  will 
best  educate  the  members  of  the  Church  for  that  emergency.     If  indeed  that 
dread  day  should  come,  when  the  State  should  lay  its  sacrilegious  hand  upon  the 
property  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  recentiy  has  done  on  the  property  of 
the  Sister  Church  in  Ireland,  and  plunder  her  of  those  endowments  which  are  her 
birthright,  by  the  faithful  working  previously  of  the  principle  of  the  Weekly 
Offertory,  she  will  be  best  prepared  to  meet  the  storm,  and,  though  apparentiy 
oast  dowDf  she  will  not  be  destroyed. 

Bev.  Dr.  Bubton  {AU  8aint8\  Manehester) : — You  must  not  expect  from  me  the 
eloquence  or  the  energy  of  some  speakers,  or  the  learning  which  has  been 
displayed  by  the  writers  of  the  papers,  but  I  intend  to  be  uncommonly  practical  in 
the  remarks  I  am  permitted  to  make.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  try  the 
Offertory  system  under  the  greatest  possible  disadvantages.  Ifr.  Lefroy  did  not 
shew  that  tiie  Offertory  system  is  contrary  to  the  word  of  Qod,  and  we  all  know 
that  it  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England; 
so  that,  whatever  that  gentieman  may  say,  we  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it  or 
with  him  in  reference  to  the  matter,  because  we  are  bound  to  follow  the  rule. 
The  Offertory  is  an  essential  part  of  Church  finance.  I  appeal  to  my  brother 
Clergymen  if  it  is  not  one  of  the  most  arduous  portions  of  their  duty  to  raise 
subscriptions  for  the  various  necessities  attending  the  ministrations  in  their 
Ohnrehes.  A  man  who  is  perpetually  called  npon  to  coUeet  subscriptions  is  like 
a  man  who  is  thrown  overboard  into  a  troubled  sea,  where  he  is  ever  surrounded 
by  floating  empty  casks.    He  is  ever  meeting  rebuffs,  and  his  success  in  the  long 
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ran  is  very  small.  When  I  was  appointed,  some  *three  yean  ago,  by  my  ofwn 
brother,  the  patron,  to  a  veiy  large  Churoh  in  Manchester,  I  fonnd  things  not  to  be 
in  BO  flonrishing  a  condition  as  I  wished  to  see  them  in,  and  I  recommended  to  the 
churchwardens  the  adoption  of  the  Offertory.  They  said,  **  Oh  no,  you  will  empty 
the  Ghnroh,"  and  I  replied,  "  I  can  see  no  other  means ;  I  cant  afford  to  pay 
extra  amomits  from  my  own  income,  you  had  better  haye  the  Offertory."  They, 
however,  said  **  No,"  and  they  got  up  a  snbscription,  and  actually  obtained  £100  for 
a  Onrate.  Horrid,  that  a  man  of  education  and  of  talent,  a  man  to  occupy  a  place 
in  the  Church,  should  be  paid  by  two-and-aizpenny  subscriptions.  I  stopped  that, 
and  we  adopted  the  Offertory  with  the  pew  rents,  —  actually  with  the  pew  rents — 
I  dare  not  trust  the  people  so  far  as  to  giye  up  the  pew  rents,  —  and  the  result  of 
the  first  year  was,  that  instead  of  £150  formerly  raised  by  collections  and  subscrip- 
tions, we  obtained  £864.  The  second  year,  the  new  system  yielded  £d97,  and  I 
am  very  much  mistaken  if  the  income  of  the  present  year  does  not  exceed  £400. 
This,  as  a  matter  of  finance,  is  very  comfortable  to  me,  as  I  have  no  sabseriptionB 
to  ask  for.  But  it  is  objected  that  the  Offertory  is  not  popular.  Why?  Because 
men  make  it  a  party  cry,  and  say,  of  those  who  adopt  it,  "  You  are  a  Poseyite,  or 
you  are  a  Bitualist."  You,  who  have  the  guiding  of  the  opinion  of  working  men, 
teach  them  what  is  true,  and  they  will  support  you,  if  you  don't,  you  will  find 
(I  speak  of  this  from  actual  and  varied  experience,)  that  they  will  forsake  you  for 
a  gross  and  absolute  infidelity,  because  you  have  brought  them  up  in  the  noxiooB 
atmosphere  of  the  worst  shade  of  Controversy. 

The  Bev.  EbBNBY  Edwards  {Viear  of  Aherdare) : — ^I  have  had  some  peculiar 
experience  with  regard  to  the  working  of  the  Weekly  Offertory,  and  I  shall  there- 
fore make  a  few  brief  remarks  with  regard  to  it.  I  have  had  charge  of  a  place 
where  pews  were  let  in  the  parish  Churoh.  I  thought  that  was  a  bad  syBtem, 
and  I  ventured,  at  the  risk  of  giving  considerable  offence  in  the  parish,  to  establish 
the  Weekly  Offertory,  and  put  an  end  to  the  pew  rents,  and  I  found  the  ooorse 
amply  justified  by  the  results ;  the  Offertory  producing  four  times  the  amount  of  the 
pew  rents.  And,  so  far  from  diminishing  the  general  liberality  of  the  parishioners 
in  the  same  parish,  within  three  years,  £3000  was  contributed  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  and  restoring  the  parish  Churoh  in  which  that  change  >»^  been 
made.  I  think  that  is  one  instance  which  tends  to  disprove  any  chaige  which  has 
been  made  against  the  system,  that  it  diminishes  the  liberality  in  other  fttii^wiM>|« 
I  have  had  the  same  experience  in  another  large  and  important  parish,  containing 
forty  thousand  working  men.  I  found  the  chief  Church  in  the  parish  was  actual^  in 
the  possession  of  a  very  small  number  of  people,  some  of  whom  considered  that  ihey 
had  paid  for  their  seats  by  giving  sums  towards  the  erection  of  the  Churoh,  while 
others  paid  an  annual  sum  as  rent  for  the  pews.  I  made  that  Churoh  entirely 
free,  the  seats  are  free  and  unappropriated,  for  the  use  of  all ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
state  that  the  result  has  been  entirely  the  same  as  in  the  other  case,  and  that  the 
congregation  has  very  materially  increased.  I  consider  that  this  system  opens  to 
the  Churoh  a  mine  of  wealth  which  has  not  yet  been  developed.  I  live  in  a  district 
where,  within  an  area  of  seven  miles  by  four,  the  working  men,  the  colliers  and 
iron  workers,  of  South  Wales,  belonging  to  the  different  dissenting  societies,  con- 
tribute no  less  a  sum  than  £7000  a  year  to  religious  purposes ;  and  I  have  to  state, 
that  in  the  same  diocese,  the  Churoh  Extension  Sociefy  —  although  the  Churoh 
has  almost  all  the  wealth  of  the  diocese  within  its  own  fold —  so  far  from  raising 
£7000  a  year,  as  the  working  men  of  DowUus  and  Merthyr  Tydvil  do,  raises  oi^y 
£1200.  It  is  necessary,  then,  that  some  means  should  be  adopted  for  appealing 
more  successfully  to  the  sympathies  of  the  working  men  tSad  the  middle  nlamwin, 
on  behalf  of  the  work  of  the  Church. 
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Bev.  Philif  Hainb  (Vicar  of  8t,  Qeorge%  Wigan) :— My  Lord,— I  Bhotild  not 
hare  ventured  to  have  intruded  myself  on  the  Congress  had  I  not  prepared  some 
statistios,  showing  how  the  Weekly  Offertory  works  amongst  other  religions  bodies, 
and  comparing  the  Boman  Catholic  and  Nonconforming  commonities  with  our 
own ;  but  as  I  have  been  limited  to  five  minntes  instead  of  ten,  I  shall  be  nnable  to 
read  these  statistics.  I  will,  therefore,  content  myself  by  remarking  that  there  are 
various  ways  of  collecting  the  contributions  or  alms  amongst  our  people.  There  is 
that  well-known  method,  which  is  generally  prevalent  in  this  town — ^whilst  a  hymn 
is  sung  after  the  sermon,  the  churchwardens  go  round  with  boxes,  collect  the  con- 
tributions, and  carry  them  into  the  vestry,  where  they  are  counting  them  whilst 
the  minister  is  saying  a  final  prayer  and  pronouncing  the  benediction.  Then  there 
is  the  practice  of  titled  ladies  taking  the  plates  and  standing  at  the  doors,  and 
receiving  the  alms  of  the  people  as  they  pass  out,  giving  them  the  while  an 
approving  nod  of  recognition.  This  custom  prevails  most  in  the  sister  isle.  The 
Irish  clergy  have  not  introduced  it  yet  into  Liverpool,  the  archdeaconry  being 
rather  weak  in  the  matter  of  titled  ladies.  I  believe  this  practice  has  met  with 
some  success.  We  have  an  exaggerated  type  of  this  amongst  the  Protestant  com- 
munities of  France,  where  an  assortment  of  the  most  amiable  young  ladies  of  the 
congregation  is  carefully  provided  by  the  pastor,  and  they  are  the  collectors  from 
the  congregation,  with,  I  am  told,  the  most  encouraging  results.  But  whatever 
success  may  follow  the  last  two  plans  I  have  mentioned,  one  thing  is  certain — ^they 
are  equally  reprehensible.  Now,  my  lord,  there  is  a  method  ordained  by  our 
Church;  it  comes  to  us  with  authority,  and  is  recommended  by  its  simplicity. 
Whilst  the  minister  is  reading  certain  sentences  of  Holy  Scripture  adapted  to  the 
subject,  the  churchwardens  are  enjoined  to  carry  the  plates  to  the  congregations,  to 
oollect  the  contributions,  and  to  deliver  them  to  the  clergyman,  who  is  commanded 
to  place  them  reverently  on  the  Holy  Table.  What  possible  objection  there  could  be 
to  this  plan,  I  never  could  for  the  life  of  me  divine,  unless  it  was  that,  because  we 
were  Protestants,  it  became  our  bounden  duty  to  protest  against  everything  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent.  But,  my  lord,  to  adopt  the  advice  given  us  by  Dean  Howson, 
"  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of 
others."  I  happened  to  be  in  Scotland  in  1843,  when  the  disruption  of  the 
Scotch  Church  took  place.  Five  hundred  thousand  members  of  the  Establish- 
ment came  out,  with  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  ministers  ;  the  non-intm- 
sionists  formed  not  the  wealthy,  but  consisted  of  the  poorest  part  of  the  population, 
yet  by  voluntary  weekly  offerings  they  had  collected,  in  the  short  space  of  three 
months,  £232,000,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  years  they  have  collected 
£9,000,000,  erected  one  thousand  Churches,  seven  hundred  and  nineteen  Par- 
sonages, and  built  six  hundred  schools.  The  annual  income  of  the  Free  Church 
last  year  was  £426,000.  Now  look  at  Lreland.  There  the  results  of  voluntary 
almsgiving  and  the  Weekly  Offertory  are  still  more  astounding.  Li  the  Bomish 
Church,  the  peasantry  of  Lreland  have,  since  the  year  1801,  raised  £5,690,995,  or 
nearly  £6,000,000  of  money,  whilst  the  annual  income  of  that  Church  in  Lreland 
is  £762,030.  Now  what  has  the  English  Church  done  since  1801,  with  her  vast 
wealth,  and  influence,  and  population?  She  has  built  three  thousand  Ayb  hun- 
dred Churches  in  sixty-eight  years ;  nothing  in  proportion  to  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  which  Churches  have  cost  £1,200,000,  only  double  the  amount 
contributed  by  the  beggarly  population  of  Ireland.  England  has  contributed 
infinitely  the  least  of  the  three.  By  the  Weekly  Offertory,  Dr.  Candlish's  con- 
gregation collected  in  5>ne  year  £5,800 ;  Dr.  Morgan's,  £3,880 ;  a  congregation 
in  Glasgow,  by  weekly  offerings,  £3,800 ;  whilst  in  our  own  town,  the  Bev. 
John  Kelly,  Independent  minister,  collected,  in  one  year,  upwards  of  £700,  by 
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viseklj  almflglTiiig  at  the  door,  eoKdnsm  of  all  ammal  sohwriiilioiMi  and 
tioiui. 

The  Amkdjuooh  or  Elt  : — t  ahonld  not  have  vwutured  to  have  wgtiksai  this 
afternoon,  but  I  have  been  aaked  to  do  so  by  the  nephew  of  Lord  ChaneeBor  Wood. 
He  is  senior  omate  of  the  Parish  Chnroh  of  Leeds,  one  of  the  Ghnrehee  spoken  of 
as  not  oontribiitingto  Missions;  and  he  says  that  last  year,  from  the  eoogregataon 
attending  that  Ghnrah,  there  was  oolleotedfor  Missioiis,  £600  from  adnlts,  and  £90 
from  ehildren.  Now,  another  Choroh  has  been  mentioned.  I  have  not  the  statistieB, 
but  it  is  a  Chnroh  in  whieh  I  feel  a  great  interest,  beeanse  it  was  thioogli  me  the 
offlertoiy  was  introdneed.  I  mean  St.  Peter's,  Wind-mill,  and  I  haTO  no  donhi 
that  with  regard  to  that  Chnroh  some  Teiy  good  explanation  eoold  be  giTen.  I  am 
not  going  to  sapport  the  plan  of  some  ehnrohes,  whieh  do^not  give  to  the  Propagation 
Sooiety ;  bat  I  think  it  will  be  fonnd  that  the  majority  of  Chmvhes  spoken  of  do 
gire  to  speeial  Missions.  I  know  a  great  many  examples.  In  our  Diooeean 
Confereoees  we  have  had  the  question  thoroni^ly  diseossed,  and  the  Biahop 
leoommended  it,  bnt  said,  "  Don't  disturb  the  oongregations,  bat  consalt  them  and 
speak  to  them,  and  tell  them  what  a  hi^  prinlege  and  dnty  it  is  to  offer  thanks 
to  God.  And  when  yoa  ean  get  them  into  the  mind,  introdnee  it.*'  And  in  oonee- 
qnenee  of  this,  many  of  the  elergy  are  moving,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the 
Biahop  of  this  diooeee  has  reeommended  it  to  his  elefgy.  Of  ooorse  I  most  leave 
it  to  those  eloqoent  gentlemen,  who  are  so  yery  fond  of  a  certain  venerable  dean, 
to  say  whether  they  will  obey  their  Bishop.  This  is  no  party  qneation.  Ihe 
Dissenters  have  introdneed  ii  I  never  read  saeh  a  strong  aigament  in  its  lavoor 
as  in  the  Sward  amd  Trowel  pablioation  of  Mr.  Spargeon.  What  is  the  nae  in  a 
matter  like  this, — where  Chnroh  law  is  on  one  side,  where  the  oostom  ean  be 
proved  by  Apostolic  ose,  and  where  we  ean  prove  that  it  nnites  all  rlasnon  of 
ora  people  together,  and  brin^i  together  the  extremes  of  rieh  and  poor,  and 
prodnees  extra  fonds  to  the  Choreh,  a  better  sapply  of  Ministers,  and  an  inorease 
of  charity,  —  what  is  the  ose  of  patting  it  as  a  party  qaestion  r  The  Ghnnh 
recommends  it,  the  Bible  practically,  morally,  and  reaJly  reoonmiends  it;  and  at 
any  rate  in  this  matter  we  will  not  call  one  another  names,  bat  we  will  try  to  ruse 
vg  a  spirit  of  thankfolness,  a  spirit  of  almsgiving,  that  shall  reach  to  heaven 
thzoagh  the  blessed  mediation  of  oar  dear  Lord,  and  bring  down  on  His  Chuoh 
blessings  innomerable. 

The  Bev.  Edwabd  HnjiTAim :— I  have  listened  with  great  attention  to  the 
speakers  who  have  preceded  me,  to  anticipate  whether  their  praotioe  and  mine  coin- 
aided,  and  I  find,  with  one  exception,  that  it  does;  and  I  am  sorxy  to  say  that  that 
one  exception  is  in  the  Choroh  of  Canon  Trevor.  I  am  sony  he  is  not  here  that  I 
might  have  asked  him  a  qaestion,  which  has  ocoarred  to  my  own  mind,  vis., 
whether  the  failare  of  the  offertory  system  in  his  Choroh  was  doe  not  so  mneh  to 
the  inadeqaa<7  of  the  offertory  system  as  to  some  dispute  between  himself  and  his 
chorohwardens.  For,  remember,  that  the  disposal  of  the  offertory  is  in  the  hands 
of  two  parties,  the  priest  and  the  chorohwardens ;  and  if  the  people  find  that  it  is 
going  m  directions  that  th^  don't  approve  of,  th^  will  cot  off  the  sapplies.  Ihave 
wmetoing  else  to  say  to  the  Bev.  Mr.  Lefroy.  It  seems  that  in  dealing  with  the 
»onphi»l  part  of  theqaestion,  he  forgot  that  the  injunction  that  the  Priests 
anooid  Uve  by  the  altar,  coald  hardly  be  interpreted  that  th^  should  Uve  on  the 
PJ^Mnts ;  and  farther,  that  it  is  no  argoment  against  the  introdootion  ol  the 

S^X^LST^  ^'^^  *^^^  '^^^  oontributed  to  funds  that   in  his 

^^^T^^^ZZ^^  Porlsupposfhewoldgr-itthatif 

<3k)spel,  it  wZS  iJT        ^^«^«y  ^w«for  the  Society  forthe  Propagation  of  the 

««»  oe  m  people's  power  to  withhold  as  well  as  to  give;  and  that  in 
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those  Ohimhes  where  small  oontribntions  for  Missions  have  been  made,  it  is  simply 
on  aooount  of  some  oanse  that  is  hehind.    And  I  think  .that  the  canse  whioh  is 
behind  in  this  case,  is  that  the  people  are  beginning  to  think  that  Missionary 
Soeieties  have  a  large  and  highly  paid  staff ;  and  that  they  can  more  easily  support 
Missions  by  sending  their  contributions  straight  to  the  persons  for  whom  they 
intend  them ;  and  that  then  they  will  not  be  tithed  by  secretaries  and  expensive 
staffs  for  thdr  administration.  Also,  they  are  beginning  to  hold  the  opinion  that 
it  is  high  time  that  the  Chtiroh  administered,  through  her  diocesan  synods,  fuids 
ooUeoted  for  Missions,  instead  of  haying  independent  societies,  which  are  manifestly 
open  to  many  objeotionB.    It  should  be  remembered  also  that  this  offertory  system 
might  be  defended,  not  only  on  the  score  of  its  being  a  manifestation  of  love 
towards  God,  but  also  as  affording  an  opportunity  of  self-denial.    The  only  case 
"Which  occurs  to  me,  in  whioh  a  country  clergyman  might  feel  delicacy  in  intro- 
ducing it,  would  be  where  the  parish  was  poor  and  he  was  rich.  But  I  imagine  he 
oould  get  out  of  the  difficulty  by  leading  the  people  in  noble  almsgiTing ;  and  a 
difficulty  which  admits  of  such  easy  solution  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
obedience  to  a  plain,  simple  Ohurch  command. 

[Here  the  Bishop  of  Chester  vacated  the  chair,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Earl 
Kelson.] 

The  Bev.  H.  B.  Joheb  {SU  Mary^e,  Aberdeen). — One's  remarks  must  be,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  drawn  from  one's  own  personal  and  limited  experience.  In  a 
parish  in  London,  in  which  I  was  permitted  to  work,  we  had  a  poor  missionary 
Ohapel,  filled  by  poor  people,  and  there  we  had  the  Weekly  Offertory  established. 
It  was  under  the  guidance  of  the  much  esteemed  secretary  of  the  National  Educa* 
tion  Society,  and  it  supported  two  Clergymen,  and  moreover  sent  dS40  or  £50 
annually  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  (Gospel.  Being  called  from  that 
place  to  take  charge,  for  a  short  time,  of  a  little  mission  Church  in  Wales,  I  saw 
that  the  people  contributed  very  little  of  their  substance,  and  I  immediately  told 
them  it  would  be  well  to  tiy  the 'Weekly  Offertory,  **  Oh,"  said  they,  *<it  will  never 
do."  Well,  but  we  gave  it  a  trial,  and,  after  twenty-six  Sundays,  we  published  a 
statement,  and  we  found  that  we  had  raised  more  than  two  shillings  weekly  in 
advance  of  what  we  used  to  raise  monthly,  and  the  people  were  surprised.  We 
must  prove  to  them  that  what  th^  lose  in  worldly  wealth,  they  gain  in  spiritual 
power.  If  they  are  worldly-minded,  or  humble  in  station,  almsgiving  is  one  of 
the  means  of  disciplining  them  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Then  I  think  you 
will  not  find  the  Laity — the  poorer  Laity,  who  earn  their  money  weekly — refuse 
to  give  their  money  week  by  week.  Publish  as  often  as  possible  your,  accounts, 
and  tell  the  people  to  what  their  contributions  are  going ;  tell  them  that  you  are 
giving  so  much  to  the  poor,  so  much  to  the  sick,  so  much  to  their  minister — you 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  that — and  you  need  not  be  ashamed  to  stand  before  them 
and  say  that  you  afford  them  what  you  can  in  discipline  and  instruction,  and  you 
are  glad  to  receive  so  much  in  return.  They  wiU  be  pleased  with  your  work,  and 
will  be  heartily  enlisted  in  the  Church's  work,  in  the  Church's  way. 

The  Bev.  Ohablxb  Cbosslbt  {Armagh) : — ^A  statement  has  been  made,  which 
would  seem  to  leave  the  impression  upon  the  minds  of  some  members  of  this 
Congress,  that  the  question  of  the  Weekly  Offertory  must  of  necessity  be  a  party 
question.  I  beg  to  say  that  in  my  mind,  a  priori,  there  is  no  necessity  for  this ; 
but  I  wish  further  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  Congress,  a  material  fact 
which  may  possibly  influence  it  much  more  with  regard  to  this  question. 
What  is  the  party  ftifluence  which  has  been  hitherto  supposed  to  predominate 
most  strongly  in  the  Irish  Church  ?  Is  it  the  party  influence  with  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  the  idea  of  a  weekly  offertory  ?    Now  I  have  to  put  before 
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yon,  as  a  matter  of  iaet  wldoh  I  can  testify  to  from  fire  or  six  years*  ezperieoee  in 
the  Ghnroh  of  Ireland,  that  the  weekly  offertory  is  there  now  not  only  the  ordinary 
practioei  bat  that  in  point  of  fact  it  has  neyer  been  discontinaed.  I  wish  only  to 
add,  that  the  nsoal  mode  there  of  collecting  the  offertory,  is  not  to  have  a  titled  lady 
to  stand  at  the  doors.  However,  in  other  matters,  we  may  neglect  the  Chnrdi*8 
order  and  discipline,  we  certainly,  in  this  matter  of  the  weekly  offertory  do  not 
deserve  to  be  supposed  to  look  upon  it  in  a  party  spirit,  or  to  depart  far  from 
the  principles  laid  down  so  broadly  and  distinctly  in  our  prayer  books. 

The  Bev.  Ghablbb  Pebks  : — ^I  have  laboured  in  a  parish  where  the  Offertory  has 
existed  for  more  than  seventeen  years — eleven  years  monthly  and  seven  years 
weekly.  The  Ohnrch  in  the  Colonies  is  in  her  infancy,  having  to  build  her  schools 
and  parsonages,  and  I  think  she  is  entitled  to  rather  more  pity  than  she  received 
from  one  speaker  yesterday,  and  especially  when  I  remind  yon  that  we  have  to 
educate  the  people  who  come  out  to  the  colonies.  They  don't  come  out  already 
educated,  and  they  stare  at  us  with  astonishment  sometimes,  when  we  pat  the 
Offertory  before  them  as  a  matter  of  duty,  which  should  receive  their  attention. 
I  speak  on  this  point  from  actual  and  varied  experience.  However,  they  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  it  is  their  duty  and  their  privilege,  and  to  appreciate 
it.  In  six  Churches  of  the  infant  diocese  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  Offertozy 
has  been  for  several  years  past  between  £400  and  £500  a  year.  In  one  Chorch  it 
was,  the  year  before  last,  £896,  and  in  another,  £7i7.  This  is  not  the  Offertory 
alone.  We  have  pew  rents,  and,  personally  speaking,  I  am  sorty  we  have  them, 
but,  as  far  as  we  can,  we  are  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  them.  Already,  in  the 
Church  in  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  minister,  we  have  a  gsJlery,  in  the  very  best 
part  of  it,  entirely  free,  and  we  hope  to  carry  on  the  system  as  far  and  wide  as 
possible.  I  simply  wish  to  say  to  my  reverend  brethren  at  home,  "  Consider 
whether  or  not  the  Offertory  is  allowed  by  Scripture;  and  remember,  it  is  the 
order  of  our  Church ;  and  surely  that  which  has  been  very  suooessfol  abroad, 
where  people,  though  they  may  not  have  the  poverty  existing  at  home,  have  far 
more  difficolties  to  contend  with,  yet  contribute  largely,  without  murmur  or  com- 
plaint, and  without  bringing  into  the  matter  any  of  those  things  to  which  some  of 
you  so  strongly  object  —  for  I  am  merely  speaking  of  the  Offertory  in  ChuroheB 
where  the  service  is  simple,  and  not  of  an  attractive  character — surely,  I  say, 
that  what  has  been  so  successful  there,  ought  to  be  still  more  suooessfol  in  this 
country. 


FRIDAY  EVENING,   6th  OCTOBER. 

THE  BIQHT  BBT.  PRESIDENT    TOOK   THE   CHAIR   AT   7   O'CLOCK 

SINAI  AND  PALESTINE. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  Honorary  Secre- 
tary of  the  Palestine  Exploration  and  Sinai  Survey  Funds,  read 
the  foUowing  Paper : —  , 

The  need  of  an  accurate  and  systematic  exploration  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai  has  long  been  felt,  both  by  those  who  have  had 
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opportunities  of  yisiting  that  country,  and  by  others  who,  being 
less  fortunate,  have  striven  at  home  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
descriptions  of  it  giyen  by  different  trayellers,  and  to  find  in  them 
some  definite  traces  of  tiiose  sacred  events,  which  have  rendered 
it  a  land  of  &uch  intense  interest  to  every  Biblical  student. 

The  project  of  an  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  Peninsula  owes  its 
origin  to  the  Rev.  Pierce  Butler,  late  Rector  of  Ulcombe,  Kent. 

By  his  energy  and  exertions,  the  sanction  of  the  Government  to 
such  an  expeditj^on  was  obtained,  and  the  "Sinai  Survey  Fund'* 
was  established ;  and  although  he  himself  was  not  spared  to  aid  in 
carrying  out  that  project,  to  which  he  had  devoted  so  much  time 
and  thought,  to  him  we  are  mainly  indebted,  that  we  not  only  have 
at  length  obtained  so  accurate  and  trustworthy  a  survey  of  the 
the  country,  that  we  are  able  now  to  institute  a  just  comparison 
between  the  claims  of  the  two  great  rival  Mounts  Sinai,  Jebel  Musa 
and  Jebel  Serbal,  and  the  facilities  and  difficulties  which  attend 
the  various  roads  of  the  desert ;  but  we  have  also,  I  believe,  suffi- 
cient materials,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  country  itself,  for 
laying  down  (not  indeed  with  certainty,  but  with  a  very  great 
degree  of  probability)  the  actual  route  taken  by  the  Children  of 
Israel  in  their  march  from  Egypt  to  Mount  Sinai. 

My  own  previous  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  Arabs  who  inhabit  it,  led  to  my  being 
requested  last  winter  to  accompany  the  Survey  Expedition  in  the 
capacity  of  guide ;  and  although  I  was  not  able  to  remain  with 
the  exploring  party  during  the  whole  of  the  six  months  that  they 
were  at  work  in  ike  Peninsula,  having  three  times  visited  the 
country  in  former  years,  and  having  spent  many  months  in  wander- 
ing over  it  on  foot,  I  am  enabled  to  add  my  own  personal  experience 
to  the  knowledge  obtained  from  the  reports  of  the  officers  in 
command  of  the  expedition,  and  their  opinions,  I  believe,  with  one 
exception,  which  I  shall  mention,  this  paper  expresses. 

The  expedition  consisted  of  Captains  Wilson  and  Palmer,  of  the 
Boyal  Engineers  (the  former  of  whom  is  so  well  known  for  his 
admirable  survey  of  Jerusalem) ;  Mr.  E.  H.  Palmer,  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  a  very  able  Oriental  scholar,  and  who 
really  quite  astonished  tiie  Arabs  by  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  their  language;  Mr.  Wyatt,  who  volunteered  to  go  out  at 
his  own  expense,  to  study  the  Natural  History  of  the  country,  and 
collect  specimens ;  and  four  non-commissioned  Officers  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  all  of  whom  were  specially  selected  for  the  work  from  the 
staff  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  one  of  them,  Sergeant  McDonald, 
being  an  experienced  photographer. 

The  objects  of  the  expedition  may  be  shortly  stated  as  follows : — 

1.  To  make  an  accurate  survey,  on  the  scale  of  six  inches  to 
the  mile,  of  Jebel  Musa  and  Jebel  Serbal,  and  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  the  most  distinguished  critics  having  all  agreed 
that  one  of  these  two  mountains  must  be  the  true  Mount  Sinai.  Not 
only  was  this   accomplished,  but  accurate  models  of  both  these 
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monntains  were  made  upon  the  spot ;  so  that  with  the  maps,  and 
models,  and  photographs,  when  they  are  published  (which  I  hope 
will  be  before  very  long),  the  public  will  have  an  opportunity  of  satis- 
fying themselves  whether  we  are  right  or  wrong  in  coming  to  the 
unanimous  conclusion  that  Jebel  Miisa  is  the  true  Mount  Sinai, 
and  that  no  other  mountain  in  the  Peninsula  satisfies  the  require- 
ments of  the  Bible  narrative,  which  that  does  completely ;  for  it  has 
at  its  northern  base  the  plain  of  er-Rahah,  which  is  sufficiently 
large  to  have  contained  the  whole  host  of  the  Israelites,  S8  they 
stood  before  the  mountain ;  it  stands  separated  by  valleys  from  tlM 
surrounding  mountains,  so  that  bounds  could  easily  be  placed 
round  it ;  and  it  provides  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  more 
water,  and  a  larger  supply  of  pasturage  for  flocks,  than  any  other 
district  in  the  whole  Peninsula. 

2.  A  survey  was  to  be  made,  on  the^scale  of  two  inches  to  a  mile, 
of  that  portion  of  the  country,  which  is  bounded  at  the  north  by 
Suez,  and  the  ranges  of  Jebel  er-Bahah,  and  Jebel  et-Tih;  on 
the  south,  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  little  seaport  of  Tor  to  Jebel 
Abu  Masud ;  on  the  East,  by  a  line  drawn  northwards  from  the 
latter  mountain  to  Jebel  Ojmeh,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Gnlf  of 
Suez. 

That  is  of  the  whole  of  the  country  through  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  Israelites  must  have  marched,  if  either  Jebel  Mdsa,  or 
Jebel  Serbal,  or  any  other  mountain  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Peninsula,  be  the  true  Mount  Sinai. 

This  has  been  accomplished,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
higher  mountain  tracts,  which  have  been  sketched  in  more  roughly. 
The  wadys,  which  form  the  roads,  are  of  course  the  main  objects 
of  interest,  and  every  one  of  these  has  been  most  accurately 
explored  and  mapped.  Their  breadth,  and  length,  and  level  have 
been  measured,  tibe  character  of  the  inclosing  mountains  has  been 
noted,  their  water  supply  and  power  of  aflfording  pasturage  caiefdlly 
estimated. 

8.  The  famous  Sinaitic  Inscriptions  were  to  be  examined  and 
copied.  Mr.  Palmer,  to  whose  care  this  work  was  especially 
entrusted,  will  himself  give  you  some  account  of  them  this  evening, 
so  I  will  only  state  briefly,  that  the  notion  of  their  being  the  work 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  during  their  wanderings  in  the  desert,  has 
been  proved  to  be  utterly  absurd.  They  were  the  work  of  a  people 
who  inhabited  the  Peninsula  in  early  Christian  times ;  and  they 
may  be  described  as  consisting  mainly  of  detached  sentences,  for 
the  most  part  proper  names,  with  such  introductory  formulie  as 
Oriental  people  have  been,  from  time  immemorial,  accustomed  to 
prefix  to  their  compositions ;  as,  for  example,  **  Peace  be  with  him," 
or  '^Mayhe  be  remembered."  We  discovered  and  copied  a  sufficient 
number  of  bilingual  inscriptions,  Greek  and  Sinaitic,  to  fix  the 
value  of  every  letter  in  the  Sinaitic  alphabet ;  and  I  think  that  I 
am  not  exceeding  the  truth  in  stating  that  the  whole  matter  is  so 
clear,  that  when  the  casts  and  impressions  of  Uiese  inscriptions. 
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which  we  have  brought  home,  are  published,  a  person  without  any 
knowledge  whatever  of  Oriental  languages,  will  be  able  to  satisfy 
himself,  that  Mr.  Palmer's  translation  of  them  is  correct. 

4.  The  traditions  held  by  the  Arabs  respecting  the  former 
history  of  the  Peninsula,  and  especially  the  history  of  the  Exodus, 
were  to  be  collected.  For  this  work,  Mr.  Palmer's  knowledge  of 
Arabic  admirably  fitted  him ;  and  not  only,  while  travelling  along, 
did  he  lose  no  opportunity  of  discovering  local  traditions,  in  con- 
nection with  the  places  which  we  passed,  but  night  after  night  he 
sat  with  the  Arabs  round  their  camp  fires,  writing  down  their  stories 
in  Arabic.  Their  stories  and  traditions  are  generally  too  wild  to 
be  of  much  value  as  records,  but  being  all  written  down,  word  for 
word  as  they  were  related,  they  will  form  an  exceedingly  interesting 
collection  to  the  Arabic  Scholar ;  and  ''  Pahner's  Arabian  Nights," 
as  we  used  to  call  them,  will,  if  translated,  and  I  must  add  care- 
fully weeded,  become  a  popular  story  book  with  children. 

Li  collecting  names,  and  in  correcting  tha  existing  very  faulty 
nomenclature  of  the  country,  Mr.  Palmer  has  also  done  good  ser- 
vice. And  this  is  a  most  important  subject.  I  doubt,  however, 
if  much  has  been  discovered  in  this  respect  which  will  throw  any 
real  light  upon  the  route  of  the  Israelites ;  but  a  great  deal  of  no 
less  useful  work  has  certainly  been  done  by  the  upsetting  of  many 
impossible  theories,  based  on  errors  in  names ;  a  few  of  my  own,  I 
must  confess,  included  amongst  the  number. 

6.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Paran,  and  the  numerous 
monastic  establishments  which  are  scattered  over  the  mountains, 
were  to  be  examined.  There  were  at  one  time  as  many  as  seven  or 
eight  thousand  monks  resident  in  the  Peninsula,  and  subsisting 
mainly  upon  the  produce  of  their  gardens.  This  we  learn  from 
the  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  and  the  numerous  ruins  of 
herinits'  cells  and  monasteries;  and  the  remains  of  gardens, 
fully  bears  out  the  truthfulness  of  their  account. 

But  there  are  also  other  ruins,  of  yet  deeper  archsBological  interest 
to  be  found  in  the  Peninsula,  which  needed  more  careful  examination. 

In  my  wanderings  of  the  previous  year,  I  noticed  in  many  places 
ruins,  which  were  evidently  of  far  earUer  date  than  the  monastic 
occupation  of  Sinai;  and,  after  a  careful  examination  of  their 
architecture,  situation,  and  extent,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  probably  the  tombs  and  store-houses  of  the  ancient 
Amalekites,  whom  the  children  of  Israel  drove  out  of  the 
country. 

The  buildings  which  I  believed  to  be  store-houses  are  almost 
circular,  with  a  domed  roof,  rising  immediately  from  the  lintel  of 
a  door  about  twenty-one  inches  high ;  the  dome  is  formed  by 
stones  overhanging  each  other,  the  top  being  closed  by  a  large  slab 
of  stone,  and  the  haunches  weighted  to  prevent  their  springing  out. 

They  are  stated  by  Captain  Wilson  to  be  identical  in  construction 
with  the  chambers  in  the  large  cairns  at  Clava,  near  Inverness,  one 
of  the  oldest  known  forms  of  habitation. 
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Some  of  these  houses  have  been  nsed  as  burial  places,  by  a 
people  probably  of  a  later  date  than  the  builders  of  the  houses,  but 
still  at  a  yery  remote  period. 

We  opened  several  of  them,  but  no  opinion  could  be  formed  on 
the  mode  of  burial.  The  bones  were  found  mixed  with  earth,  and 
a  little  charcoal,  but  crumbled  to  pieces  directly  they  were 
touched ;  a  shell  bracelet,  broken  and  mended  again,  and  a  shell 
bead,  were  the  only  articles  found  with  them. 

The  ruins,  which  I  supposed  to  be  Amalekite  tpmbs,  are  found 
sometimes  separate,  but  generaUy  in  groups,  in  close  proximity  to 
the  other  ruins  which  I  have  described.  They  consist  of  circles 
of  massive  stones,  the  interior  of  which  was  filled  with  earth,  in 
which  the  bodies  were  laid ;  heavy  stones  being  often  placed  on  the 
top  of  this  earth,  probably  to  prevent  the  wild  beasts  from  disturb- 
ing the  bodies.  These  circles  are  generally  about  three  or  four 
yards  in  diameter,  but  some  are  as  much  as  fifteen  and  even  thirty 
yards  in  diameter ;  small  cairns  sometimes  stand  in  the  midst  of 
them.  In  conslaruction,  they  closely  resemble  what  we  call 
"  Druids'  circles,"  the  stones  being  set  on  end,  and  touching  each 
other.  The  Arabs  call  them  namus,  or,  in  the  plural,  nuamis,  but 
can  give  no  satisfactory  account  of  their  origin. 

OJf  course  it  is  impossible  to  say,  with  certainty,  that  they  are 
Amalekite  ruins.  But  they  agree  well  with  what  we  should  expect 
to  find  of  the  buildings  of  such  a  people.  They  evidently  were 
the  work  of  a  large  and  powerful  people,  who  inhabited  the 
Peninsula  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  the  Amalekites  are  the  only 
nation  of  antiquity,  of  whose  existence  we  have  any  record  in  that 
country.  Their  buildings,  then,  we  believe  them  to  be,  and  if  we 
are  right  in  doing  so,  they  go  fiu:  to  prove  this  interesting  fiEMst,  that 
the  Ajmalekites  were,  to  some  extent,  an  agricultural,  as  well  as  a 
pastoral  people,  for  in  two  or  three  spots  we  have  found  evident 
traces  of  gardens  in  connection  with  these  ruins. 

Now,  $  the  Amalekites  were  the  possessors  of  gardens,  the 
difficulty  of  the  supply  of  firewood  and  pasturage  for  the  cattle, 
and  water  during  the  stay  of  the  Israelites  at  Mount  Sinai,  would 
be  very  much  diminished.  And  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  very 
probable  that  by  the  storage  of  water,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
wadys,  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai  may  have 
presented,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  an  appearance  very  similar 
to  what  it  must  have  done  in  the  most  prosperous  monastic  times, 
and  hence  the  absence  of  murmuring  as  long  as  the  Israelites  were 
stationary  there.  Knowing,  however,  that  their  stay  there  would  not 
be  of  long  duration,  they  would  cut  down  the  fruit  trees,  and  lay 
waste  the  gardens ;  and  thus  what  they  found  an  oasis,  itiej  may 
probably  have  reduced  to  a  barren  wilderness,  before  they  journeyed 
onwards,  and  this  may  account  for  the  Amalekites  not  having 
returned  afterwards  to  their  country. 

The  shortness  of  the  time  allowed  me  forbids  my  entering  into 
any  minute  details  of  the  proceedings  of  the  expedition,  and  I 
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must  confine  my  remarks  to  a  general  description  of  the  results 
obtained,  and  to  their  bearing  on  the  History  of  the  Exodus. 

Having  fixed  upon  Jebel  Musa  as  the  true  Mount  Sinai,  our  next 
thought  is,  How  far  can  we  trace  out  the  route  by  which  the 
Israelites  reached  that  point? 

The  Sinaitic  Inscriptions,  as  I  have  already  explained,  will  not 
help  us. 

The  various  local  traditions  are  too  vague  and  uncertain  to  bear 
much  weight.  For  instance,  '^  the  wells  of  Moses,"  about  eight 
miles  south  of  Suez,  are  said  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  Israelites 
first  encamped,  after  their  passage  through  the  Bed  Sea ;  but  the 
hot  springs  of  Jebel  Hammam  Faroun,  about  thirty  miles  further 
south,  are  said  also  to  be  caused  by  the  uneasy  spirit  of  Eling 
Pharaoh,  who  lies  buried  beneath  in  the  sand,  having  been  drowned 
at  this  spot.  We  asked  an  Arab  how  he  accounted  for  these  con- 
flicting traditions.  But  to  an  Arab  mind,  the  account  of 
Pharaoh's  drowning  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  traditional  spot 
where  he  entered  the  sea,  presented  no  difficulty  whatever.  The 
ready  answer  was,  "  That  which  to  man  seemed  distant  is  near  to 
God  most  High."  There  are  "  seats  of  Moses,"  and  "  springs  of 
Moses,"  and  "  rocks  of  Moses,"  in  many  different  localities.  In 
fieu^t  the  whole  country  seems  to  bear  the  traditional  impress  of  the 
march  of  the  Israelites  through  it,  but  so  imperfectly,  that  with 
the  view  of  fixing  sites  the  traditions  are  almost  useless. 

Ancient  Arab  and  monastic  traditions  seem  hopelessly  confused ; 
and  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Peninsula,  over  which  the 
monastic  rule  once  extended,  we  must  not  hope,  I  think,  to  draw 
any  definite  conclusions,  either  from  names  or  traditions. 

It  is  rather  to  the  natural  features  of  the  country  itself,  that  we 
must  look  for  light  to  guide  us. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  records  of  the  joumeyings  of  the 
Israelites  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  are  so  scanty,  that  the 
attempt  to  trace  their  route  thus  must  be  utterly  hopeless.  It 
would  indeed  be  so,  did  the  country  resemble  our  own,  or  form  one 
flat  expanse  of  sand,  with  one  or  two  high  mountains  rising  in  the 
centre. 

But  it  is  a  region  so  peculiar,  so  marked  in  its  special  features, 
BO  wholly  unique,  that,  after  exploring  the  various  routes  with  one's 
Bible  in  one's  hand,  one  feels  that  certain  definite  points  stand 
forth  here  and  there,  and  agree  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Bible  narrative,  that  one  must  be  on,  the 
right  track. 

It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  the 
country  which  we  call  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  is  the  country  through 
which  the  Israelites  marched.  Why  should  not  the  Gulf  of  Akaba 
be  the  Bed  Sea  of  the  Bible,  and  Mount  Sinai  far  away  in  the 
Peninsula  of  Arabia  ? 

I  will  tell  you.  Because  the  land  of  Egypt  is  a  fixed  point, 
and  the  Bed  Sea  to  which  the  Israelites  marched  was  only  three 
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clays'  jonrney  from  that  point,  a  distance  which  exactly  agrees  with 
that  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  bat  does  not  agree  at  all 
with  the  distance  to  the  head  of  the  Golf  of  Akaba.  A  few 
years  back,  I  walked  across  the  desert  from  Akaba  to  Snez,  and  it 
took  me  seyen  days  of  very  hard  walking,  more  than  twenty-five 
miles  each  day,  to  accomplish  it.  It  would  haye  taken  the 
children  of  Israel  fourteen  days. 

Hence,  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  becomes  a  fixed  point,  as 
the  Bed  Sea  of  the  Bible. 

But  then,  why  should  we  place  Mount  Sinai  so  fiur  to  the 
South  ?  Because  the  mention  of  their  encampment  by  the  sea, 
in  Numbers  xxxiii.,  proyes  that  they  kept  down  the  coast  instead 
of  striking  eastwards  after  crossing  the  Bed  Sea. 

They  must  have  travelled  down  the  broad  plain  that  lies  betyreen 
the  sea  and  the  long  range  of  -  Jebel  er-Bakah,  now,  as  then,  a 
journey  of  three  days,  without  water  for  such  a  host.  This  would 
bring  them  to  a  limestone  district,  where  the  ground  is  impregnated 
with  natron,  and  is  often  bitter  and  unwholesome.  He^  were  the 
waters  of  Marah.  The  range  of  Jebel  Hummam,  thrusting  its 
head  boldly  out  into  the  sea,  would  compel  them  now  to  turn 
inland,  and  Elim  may  be  placed  in  the  plains,  which  lie  at  the  back 
of  that  mountain,  where  there  are^  still  pahn  trees  and  wells  of 
water. 

Up  to  this  point  there  d^n,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
the  route  of  the  Israelites. 

But  now  the  road  divides,  one  branch  running  down  the  fertile 
Wady  Tayibeh,  to  the  gulf  of  Suez, .  the  other  turning  northwards 
by  Wady  Humr  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  ruins  of  Serabit-el- 
Elhadim. 

I  thought  at  one  time  that  the  plain  of  Es-Seyh,  which  lies  at 
the  south  of  the  range  of  Jebel-et-Tih  must  be  the  Wilderness 
of  Sin. 

But  further  examination  of  the  country  has  now  convinced  me, 
that  no  other  place  but  the  plain  of  Abu  Zelimah,  at  the  mouth  of 
Wady  Tayibeh,  can  be  the  '^  encampment  by  the  sea"  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Numbers ;  and  if  so,  the  Israelites,  having  come  so 
far,  must  have  kept  on  down  the  coast,  and  the  large  plton  of  £1* 
Murkhah  must  mark  the  site  of  the  "Wilderness  of  Sin."  From 
this  point  to  reach  Jebel  Musa,  or  indeed  Jebel  Serbal,  they  must 
have  journeyed  up  the  Wady  Feiran,  which  forms  the  arterial 
wady  of  that  portion  of  the  Desert.  It  has  been  said  that  they 
might  have  continued  down  the  coast  to  Tor,  but  there  is  no  wady, 
80  far  south,  which  provides  a  possible  road  to  Jebel  Musa.  The 
Wady  Hibran  is  out  of  the  question,  presenting  fiur  too  rugged 
abed. 

I  have  said  that  the  Israelites  must  have  gone  up  Wady  Feiran* 
It  is  true  that  some  portion  of  them  may  have  taken  the  short  cut 
by  the  Nukb  Badera  and  Wady  Mokatteb,  but  a  somewhat  difficult 
pass  renders  this  unlikely,    ^d  there  is  another  reason  for  their 
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not  haTing  done  bo.  The  Egyptian  tablets  at  the  tmqnoise  mines 
of  Wady  Mngharah  point  to  the  fact  that  those  mines  were  worked 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  The  ruins  there  seem  to  prove  that  it 
was  a  strong  military  position ;  and  the  disorganized  host  of  Israel 
(for  there  evidently  was  very  little  organization  about  their  march 
until  they  had  left  Sinai)  would  naturally,  if  possible,  avoid  coming 
in  contact  with  an  armed  body  of  their  old  enemies,  the  Egyp- 
tians. 

This  seems  to  me  also  to  be  an  additional  reason  for  their  not 
having  followed  the  northern  route  by  Serabit-el*Elhadim,  for 
there  too  were  turquoise  miners  at  work,  defended  by  Egyptian 
soldiers.  There  is  nothing  to  fix  the  sites  of  the  stations  of  Doph- 
kah  and  Alush,  unless,  indeed,  the  Wady  **  El  Ush"  can  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  name  Alush. 

Bephidim,  the  spot  where  the  battle  with  the  Amalekites  was 
fought,  presents  more  definite  prospects  of  identification. 

On  this  point,  however,  my  opinion  difiers  from  that  of  Captain 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Palmer. 

They  believe  the  battle  to  have  been  fought  in  the  Wady  Feiran, 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Paran,  and  that  Jebel  Tahunah 
(not  the  hill  on  which  the  old  Church  stands,  which  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  advocates,  but  one  opposite  it  on  the  other  side 
of  the  valley)  was  the  hill  on  which  Moses  sat,  with  Aaron  and 
Hur  supporting  his  arms. 

The  road  up  this  hill,  and  the  Churches  and  Chapels  on  its 
aommit  and  sides,  certainly  mark  this  hill  as  a  very  sacred  spot  in 
the  eyes  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Paran.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
they  believed  it  to  be  the  site  of  Sephidim,  when  Serbal,  as  was 
once  certainly  the  case,  was  held  to  be  the  traditional  Mount  Sinai. 
But  I  have  no  faith  in  monastic  traditions,  either  ancient,  or  modem 
as  far  as  the  Monks  of  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine  are  concerned, 
nor  do  I  think  that  the  Arab  tradition  in  favour  of  '^Hesse-el- 
Khattalin," — a  large  detached  rock  about  two  miles  lower  down  the 
wady,  covered  with  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  and  surrounded  by  little 
cairns  of  stones,  built  in  its  honour  by  the  Arabs,  and  said  to  be 
the  rock  which  Moses  struck, — is  much  more  deserving  of  attention. 

Besides,  it  appears  to  me  that  Bephidim  is  clearly  spoken  of  in 
the  Bible  as  within  a  day's  journey  of  Mount  Sinai ;  and  this  spot 
it  seems  to  me  is  two  days'  journey  from  Jebel  Musa,  even  by  the 
short  cut  of  the  Nukb  Howa. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Israelites  marched  up  the 
Wady  Es-Sheikh,  and  that  the  narrow  defile  of  El  Watiyeh,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Jebel  Musa,  marks  the  site  of  the  battle  of 
Bephidim. 

From  the  head  of  Wady  Hibran  there  stretches  across  the 
western  side  of  the  Peninsula  a  remarkable  line  of  precipitous 
granite  mountains,  through  which  are  found  only  three  passes, 
leading  to  the  high  and  well-watered  central  group  of  mountains, 
which  includes  Jebel  Mfisa.    The  two  western  passes  of  Wady 
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Tlah  and  Nnkb  Howa  are  too  narrow  and  nigged  to  have  afforded 
a  road  for  the  mass  of  the  Israelites. 

They  are  altogether  ont  of  the  question,  if  the  Israelites  had 
waggons  with  them  at  this  time.  We  know  that  the  princes  pre- 
sented six  waggons  for  the  use  of  the  Tabernacle  at  Mount  Sinai, 
and  we  can  hardly  suppose  them  to  have  been  built  there. 

The  remaining  pass  of  £1  Watiyeh  is  a  narrow  defile,  with  per- 
pendicular rocks  on  either  side,  and  the  holding  of  this  defile  by 
the  Amalekites  would  render  them  secure. 

All  the  requirements  of  the  account  of  the  battle  are  found  at 
this  spot.  There  is  a  large  plain,  destitute  of  water,  for  the 
encampment  of  the  Israelites ;  a  conspicuous  hill  on  the  north 
side  of  the  defile,  commanding  the  battle  ground,  and  presenting 
a  bare  cliff,  such  as  we  may  suppose  the  rock  to  have  been  which 
Moses  struck. 

There  is  another  plain  on  the  south  of  the  pass  for  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  Amalekites,  with  abundance  of  water  within  easy 
reach ;  and,  curiously  enough,  at  this  very  spot,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  which  Moses  sat,  if  this  be  Bephidim,  the  Arabs 
point  out  a  rock,  which  they  call  "  the  seat  of  tlie  prophet  Moses." 

Thus  I  believe  that  I  have  traced  correctly  the  route  of  the 
Israelites  to  Mount  Sinai.  But  the  question  may  be  asked,  ''  How 
can  we  be  certain  that  the  geographical  features  of  the  Peninsula 
of  Sinai,  at  the  present  day,  at  all  resemble  those  of  the  time  of 
the  Exodus?"  May  not  the  whole  face  of  the  country  have 
changed  so  much,  during  the  three  thousand  four  hundred  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  that  period,  as  to  render  useless  all  compa- 
rison between  the  two. 

I  think  not,  for  these  reasons : 

In  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  numerous  tablets  of  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics are  found  in  connection  with  the  ancient  turquoise  mines, 
some  of  which  bear  the  names  of  kings,  who  actually  lived  before 
the  time  of  the  Exodus.  These  tablets,  by  their  excellent  preser- 
vation, and  by  their  position,  prove  that  neither  by  disintegration, 
nor  by  denudation,  has  any  great  change  taken  place  in  the  sand- 
stone districts  in  which  they  occur. 

And  if  the  soft  sandstone  rocks  have  undergone  so  little  change, 
we  may  naturally  presume  that  the  harder  and  more  comjMM^t 
limestone  and  igneous  rocks,  of  which  the  Peninsula  is  mainly 
composed,  "have  equally  maintained  their  features  unchanged. 

The  conclusion  thus  arrived  at  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fEUst 
that  the  Sinaitic  Inscriptions,  which  are  largely  scattered  over  so 
large  an  area  of  the  Peninsula,  and  are  found  not  only  in  the 
Wadys,  but  also  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  mountains, 
clearly  prove,  by  their  position,  that  no  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  character  of  the  country  since  they  were  made,  probably  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago.  We  learn  &om  Cosmas,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  they  had  been  in  existence  so  long 
that  their  authorship  was  forgotten. 
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On  these  gronnds,  then  (and  I  might  mention  several  others, 
if  time  permitted),  we  may,  I  think,  safely  conclude,  that,  as  far  as 
the  rocks,  the  plains,  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  are  con- 
cerned, the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  presents  the  same  external  geolo- 
gical features  to  our  view,  as  it  did  to  the  children  of  Israel. 

At  the  same  time  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  amount  of 
vegetation  has  considerably  decreased.  Large  tracts  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  plateaux  of  the  Tih,  which  are  now  desert,  were 
evidently  formerly  imder  cultivation. 

The  OuU  of  Suez  (probably  by  means  of  an  artificial  canal  con- 
necting it  with  the  Bitter  Lakes)  once  extended  nearly  fifty  miles 
further  north  than  it  does  at  present,  and  the  mountains  of  Pales- 
tine were  well  clothed  with  trees.  Thus,  there  formerly  existed  a 
rain-making  area  of  considerable  extent,  which  must  have  added 
largely  to  the  dews  and  rains  of  Sinai. 

Probably,  also,  the  Peninsula  itself  was  formerly  much  more 
thickly  wooded;  and  the  demolition  of  the  trees,  however  it  may 
have  been  caused,  would  necessarily  occasion  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  rain&ll. 

Li  connection  with  this  subject,  I  may  mention,  that  even 
before  the  water  was  admitted  into  the  Bitter  Lakes  by  the 
engineers  of  the  Suez  Canal,  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Europeans  who  lived  in  the  Isthmus  that  the  works  of  the  Canal 
and  especially  the  small  fresh  water  canal  which  runs  from  Ismailia 
to  Suez,  were  causing  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  annual 
rainfall. 

Mr.  Bauerman,  who  made  last  year  a  geological  reconnaisance  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Peninsula,  speaks,  in  a  paper  which 
he  read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  of  having  found 
evidence  of  former  lakes  and  marshes,  in  valleys  which  are  now 
dry  and  barren.  He  refers  especially  to  the  banks  of  alluvial  deposit 
in  the  upper  part  of  Wady  Feiran.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  him 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  deposit.  After  careful  examination  of  it  in 
many  different  places,  and  comparison  with  somewhat  similar 
banks  that  are  in  process  of  formation,  I  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  they  have  been  caused  by  floods,  whose  waters  have 
been  checked  by  the  vegetation  in  the  Wadys.  The  fresh-water 
shells,  found  by  Mr.  Bauerman,  may  have  been  brought  from  a 
distance,  just  as  the  periwinkles,  which  are  found  in  considerable 
numbers  near  the  ruins  of  Serabit-el-Ehadim,  were  evidently 
carried  there  for  food  by  the  miners. 

The  amount  of  vegetation  and  herbage  in  the  Peninsula,  even 
at  the  present  time,  has  been  very  much  imder-rated ;  and  a  slight 
increase  in  the  present  rainfall  would  produce  an  enormous  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  of  pasturage. 

I  have  several  times  seen  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially the  Wadys,  marvellously  changed  in  appearance  by  a  single 

shower. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  convent  gardens  at  the 
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foot  of  Jebel  Musa,  and  those  in  Wady  Feiran,  and  at  Tor,  mark 
the  only  three  spots  where  any  considerable  amount  of  caltiyation 
could  exist  in  the  Peninsula.  Hundreds  of  old  monastic  gardens, 
with  copious  wells  and  springs,  are  scattered  over  the  mountains 
throughout  the  granitic  districts;  and  I  could  mention  at  least 
twenty  streams  which  are  perennial,  excepting  perhaps  in  unusually 
dry  seasons.  Many  of  the  mountains,  which  look  so  barren  from 
the  Wadys  beneath,  do  really  afford  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
vegetation ;  and  often,  on  climbing  to  their  summits,  one  finds  a 
basin  enclosed  by  surrounding  peaks,  such  as  that  on  the  summit 
of  Jebel  Musa,  which  affords  excellent  pasturage  for  goats. 

In  the  granitic  districts,  I  have  seldom  found  it  necesfiary  to 
carry  water  when  making  a  mountain  excursion.  The  immed[iate 
neighbourhood  of  Jebel  Musa  would,  I  think,  bear  comparison 
with  many  mountain  districts  in  Scotland  with  regard  to  its  supply 
of  water. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  the  subject  of  the  supply 
of  water  and  pasturage,  since  it  is  one  of  extreme  interest,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  deficiency  in  these  respects  having  been  urged  as 
one  of  the  main  difficulties  in  reconciling  the  Bible  record  with  the 
existing  conditions  of  the  country. 

It  has  even  been  said  that  its  present  physical  conditions  are 
such  as  to  render  it  utterly  impossible  that  the  events  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Exodus  can  ever  have  occurred  there. 

It  is  wonderful,  however,  how  apparent  difficulties  melt  away  as 
one's  acquaintance  with  the  country  increases.  I  see  no  difficulty 
myself  in  the  provision  of  sufficient  pasturage  for  the  flocks  and 
herds,  if,  as  I  have  shown,  there  are  good  reasons  for  supposing 
the  rainfall  was  in  former  days  larger  than  it  is  at  present ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  cattle,  I  will  point  out  one  important  point, 
which  appears  to  me  to  have  been  overlooked — viz.,  tiiat  they  were 
probably  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and,  in  addition  to  other 
things,  carried  their  own  water,  sufficient  for  several  days,  slung 
in  waterskins  by  their  side,  just  as  Sir  Samuel  Baker  found 
them  doing  at  the  present  day  in  Abyssinia. 

Time  forbids  my  touching  upon  the  route  of  the  Israelites  north- 
wards, after  they  left  Sinai,  but  I  hope  that  Captain  Wilson  or  Mr. 
Palmer  will  describe  to  us  ''  the  Camp  of  the  lost  CaraviCn,"  as  the 
Arabs  call  it,  and  in  which  they  believe  they  have  found  the  traces 
of  the  Camp  of  the  Israelites  at  Kibroth  Hataavah.  This  is  a  spot 
that  I  have  missed  in  my  wanderings,  but  it  is  situated  about 
twelve  miles  South-West  of  Ain  Hundera,  which  Bobinson  and 
Stanley  identify  with  Hazeroth,  the  next  station  of  the  Israelites, 
and  so  its  geographical  position  agrees  well  with  such  an 
opinion. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that  Mr.  Palmer  intends,  at 
the  end  of  this  year,  to  start  again  for  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  to 
make  further  exploration  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  desert  of 
theTih. 
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He  has  kindly  promised  to  throw  up  his  work  at  Cambridge  for 
a  few  months,  for  this  purpose ;  and  I  have  pledged  myself  that 
funds,  necessary  for  paying  his  travelling  expenses,  shall,  somehow 
or  other,  be  forthcoming. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  there.  There,  if  any  where,  will  be 
found  amongst  the  Arabs,  traditions  of  real  value,  respecting  the 
Israelites.  No  monasticism  has  held  its  sway  there ;  the  Aiabs 
have  mingled  less  with  Europeans,  and  are  of  purer  descent. 

The  country  differs  much  in  character  from  the  Southern  portion 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  needs  not  such  an  accurate  survey.  But 
still  it  is  a  disgrace  to  us  that  any  country  of  Biblical  interest, 
that  may  furnish  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible  history, 
should  remain  unexplored.  The  work  that  we  are  endeavouring 
to  carry  out  (I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
as  well  as  of  the  Sinai  Survey  Fund,  being  connected  with 
both,)  is  a  work  of  no  common  interest  and  importance. 

Our  researches  are  not  merely  of  archsBological  or  geographical 
interest ;  our  aim  is  &r  higher  than  that.  We  are  seeking  to 
illustrate  the  History  of  the  Bible,  and  collect  evidences  of  its 
truth.  The  time,  I  hope,  will  soon  come,  when  we  shall  receive 
a  heartier  support,  both  from  Laity  and  Clergy,  than  we  have  yet 
done,  and  when  our  work  shall  be  recognized  more  fully  as  one 
worthy  of  the  interest,  not  only  of  the  English  public,  but  also 
of  the  English  Church. 


RECENT  DISCOVERIES  AROUND  THE  HARAM  AT 

JERUSALEM. 

Walter  Morrison,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  read  the  following  Paper : — 

The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  has  been  engaged  for  four 
years  in  the  work  of  systematic  exploration,  by  the  instrumentality 
of  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers ;  first  of  Captain  Wilson  and 
Lieutenant  Anderson,  and  subsequently,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1867,  of  Lieutenant  Warren.  The  most  important 
discoveries  we  have  yet  made  have  been  in  the  course  of  his  exca- 
vations near  the  Haram  enclosure,  and  I  propose  to  treat  of  them 
to-night,  as  a  subject  which  can  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  and  by 
itself. 

Time,  I  fear,  will  not  suffice  to  enable  me  to  give  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  Haram ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  on  the  eastern  and  lower 
of  the  two  hills  on  which  Jerusalem  stands  is  a  large  enclosure, 
with  sides  and  angles  of  unequal  dimensions,  what  in  mathematics 
would  be  called  a  rhomboid;  this  is  the  Haram,  the  Mahom- 
medan  Sanctuary ;  and  to  some  part  of  this,  all  are  agreed,  we 
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must  assign  the  site  of  the  Temples  of  Solomon,  of  Zembbabel, 
and  of  Herod  the  Great. 

I  will  proceed  seriatim,  beginning  with  the  Western  Wall. 

In  order,  however,  to  enable  yon  to  nnderstand  the  bearing  of 
what  I  am  abont  to  say,  I  must  premise  that  the  southern  portion 
of  this  western  wall,  at  least,  is  nsnally  ascribed  to  Herod  the 
Great.  Many  arguments  can  be  addnced  in  favour  of  this  view, 
I  content  myself  for  the  present  with  one.  We  know  from  the 
Bible,  ''  Master,  see  what  manner  of  stones,  and  what  buildings 
are  here,*'  and  from  the  description  of  Josephus,  the  massive  and 
megalithic  character  of  the  masonry  of  the  walls,  built  by  Heiod, 
when  he  enlarged  the  outer  court,  the  rifjLivos,  of  the  second 
temple;  the  existing  western  wall,  patched  as  it  is  above  with 
inferior  work,  answers  the  description  of  Josephus;  and  if  this 
be  not  Herod's  work,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  else  we  can  look 
for  it. 

Secondly,  I  must  premise  that  Josephus  describes  four  gates  in 
the  western  wall  of  Herod's  Temple.  Of  these,  two  led  down 
into  the  ''  Suburb"  in  the  Tyropoeon  valley ;  one  passed  towards 
the  palace  (Herod's  palace  near  the  modem  Ja£fa  gate),  by 
a  passage  across  the  intervening  ravine  of  the  Tyroposon;  a 
fourth  gate  descended  into  the  valley  by  a  great  number  of  stepsy 
and  thence  proceeded  to  the  ''  ascent"  into  the  upper  city.  And  in 
several  passages  we  find  allusions  to  two  '^  bridges,"  or  viaducts, 
crossing  the  Tyropoeon  from  the  temple  to  the  upper  ciiy ;  of  these 
one  was  broken  down  by  the  partizans  of  Axistobulus,  on  the 
approach  of  Pompey's  army ;  another  was  destroyed  in  the  si^e 
of  Titus.  If  we  can  fix  the  site  of  these  four  gates,  we  have  done 
a  great  deal  towards  fixing  the  extent  of  the  site  of  Herod's 
Temple,  which  again  is  the  starting  point  for  determining  the 
topography  of  the  ancient  city. 

And  first  I  will  speak  of  Wilson's  Arch. 

About  six  hundred  feet  from  the  south-west  angle,  a  causeway 
crosses  the  Tyropoeon,  and  passes  into  the  Haram  through  the 
Bab-es-Silsileh,  or  Gate  of  the  Chain,  over  a  bridge  fifty  feet  broad, 
and  of  a  span  of  forty-two  feet,  called,  from  Captain  Wilson, 
Wilson's  Arch.  The  archaic  masonry  of  the  wall  between  this 
point  and  the  south-west  angle  has  been  carefully  examined, 
both  above  and  below  the  present  ground  level,  and  as  the  courses 
of  stone  can  be  made  out,  running  continuously  throughout,  we 
may  infer  that  all  this  portion  of  the  wall  is  of  the  same  date. 
Now  the  skewback  from  which  Wilson's  Arch  springs  is  in  course 
with,  and  of  the  same  date,  as  the  wall,  so  the  person  who  built 
the  wall  must  have  planned  a  bridge  at  this  point  across  the  valley. 
The  existing  arch  is  of  later  date  than  the  wall.  From  the 
character  of  the  masonry  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  date  of  the 
later  Empire,  and  the  construction  of  the  western  pier  confirms 
this  inference  as  to  the  comparatively  late  date  of  the  arch.  For 
the  first  nineteen  feet  from  the  rock  foundation,  the  pier  is  built  of 
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large  stones,  with  undressed  faces ;  so  that  we  may  infer  that  when 
the  pier  was  built,  there  were  nineteen  feet  of  debris  already  in 
the  ravine,  the  pier  so  far  not  being  intended  to  be  seen.  Above 
this  rongh  work  there  comes  a  recess,  reminding  Mr.  Warren  of 
the  construction  of  the  west  pier  of  Robinson's  Arch,  which  I 
will  describe  presently ;  and  the  remaining  thirty-one  feet,  up  to 
the  present  surface,  is  composed  of  immense  squared  stones, 
without  the  Jewish  bevel  or  draught,  similar  in  character  to  those 
which  are  found  above,  and  consequently  later  than,  the  bevelled 
work  at  the  Wailing  Place. 

Having  used  the  word  Jewish  bevel,  I  must  pause  for  a  moment 
to  explain  the  term,  as  I  shall  frequently  use  it.  The  stones,  of 
enormous  bulk  you  must  recollect,  some  being  more  than  thirty 
feet  in  length,  have  a  marginal  draught  from  two  to  six  inches 
wide,  worked  all  along  their  exposed  faces.  From  this  the  central 
portion  of  the  stone  projects,  sometimes  even  twenty  inches, 
usually  only  two  or  three  inches.  The  face  of  this  projecting 
portion  is  sometimes  worked  flat  and  carefully  finished,  producing 
the  effect  of  the  base  of  St.  George's  Hall,  in  which  we  are 
sitting  ;  sometimes  the  projection  is  left  rough,  undressed,  or 
only  roughly  picked  over,  and  not  finished  with  the  chisel,  as 
in  what  we  call  rusticated  work.  This  distinction  must  be  borne 
in  mind.  Many  examples  are  to  be  seen  among  our  photographs 
of  both  modes  of  dressing. 

The  continuation  westward  of  Wilson's  Arch,  in  place  of  being 
an  earthen  embankment,  as  formerly  supposed,  and  so  identified 
by  some  with  the  Millo  of  the  Old  Testament,  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  Mr.  Warren  to  be  a  viaduct  on  arches,  of  complicated 
construction.     I  will  endeavour  to  explain. 

Wilson's  Arch  is  fifty  feet  in  breadth.  Against  the  northern 
portion  of  this  fifty  feet,  for  a  breadth  of  twenty  feet,  abut  a 
series  of  arches  of  twelve  feet  span,  while  side  by  side  with 
them,  and  filling  up  the  remaining  thirty  feet,  are  a  series  of 
arches  of  twenty-two  feet  span.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  two 
series  are  of  different  dates,  tiie  northern  portion  being  the  earlier. 
StiU  we  can  hardly  imagine  either  series  to  be  earlier  than  the 
pier  on  which  they  abut ;  they  must  be  later,  in  other  words,  than 
the  Haram  wall,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  to  whom  we  should 
ascribe  them  and  the  pier,  to  Hadrian,  to  Constantino,  to  Julian, 
or  to  Justinian.  But  we  have  seen  that  an  arch  must  have  been 
contemplated  by  the  builder  of  the  Haram  wall,  and  Mr.  Warren 
believes  that  he  has  found  the  voussoirs  of  this  older  arch  lying 
buried  among  the  debris.  If  this  fact  stood  alone,  we  should  have 
no  hesitation  in  identifying  it  with  one  of  the  bridges  described  by 
Josephus.  But  a  formidable  rival  exists  in  Bobinson's  arch, 
which  I  will  presently  come  to.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  bridge  of 
the  siege  of  Titus  is  concerned,  one  passage  in  Josephus  seems  to 
suggest  that  it  must  have  stood  near  the  south-west  angle. 

A  shaft  sunk  through  the  disused  cistern  beneatib  Wilson's 
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Axoh  showed  that  the  wall  stands  here  eighty  feet  high,  the  rock 
foundation  being  found  here  fifty  feet  nine  inches  below  tiie  bottom 
of  the  cistern.  In  this  shaft,  water  was  found  running  from 
north  to  south.  This  discovery  is  interesting  on  two  grounds. 
1st,  All  attempts  to  trace  this  stream  lower  down  the  yalley  have 
fiEkiled,  and  so  we  may  presume  that  it  finds  its  way  by  some 
unknown  channel  under  the  Haram  wall.  2nd,  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  stream  may  be  the  upper  stream  of  Gihon, 
diverted  by  King  Hezekiah,  and  brought  down  through  the  midst 
of  the  city,  on  the  approach  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib. 

A  little  south  of  the  viaduct,  and  at  a  lower  level,  a  subterranean 
arched  passage  has  been  found,  and  traced  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  to  a  point  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  from  the  Haram 
wall.  It  is  ten  feet  wide,  and  arched  with  finely  hewn  masonry. 
This  passage  seems  to  have  been  known  to  one  Mejr-ed-Deen,  a 
Mahommedan  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  attributes  it  to 
David.  It  passes  under  the  modem  street,  the  Tarik-es-Silsilah, 
and  seems  to  point  straight  at  the  modem  citadel  at  the  Ja& 
gate,  the  probable  site  of  Herod's  Tower  of  Hippicus ;  and  so  it 
seems  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  one  of  the  secret 
passages  by  which  troops  could  be  passed  into  Antonia  and  the 
Temple,  unperceived  by  the  Jews. 

At  a  lower  level  still,  and  to  the  south  again,  are  some  curious 
chambers,  one  of  which  Mr.  Warren  conjectures  to  have  been  a 
guard-room. 

I  now  pass  on  to  Bobidson's  Arch. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Dr.  Robinson  observed  some  projecting  courses 
of  stone  in  the  westem  wall,  at  a  point  thirty-nine  feet  from 
the  south-western  angle.  He  suggested  that  this  formed  the 
springing  or  commencement  of  an  arch  or  bridge  across  the 
TyropcBon,  and  identified  it  with  the  bridge  destroyed  in  the 
siege  of  Titus.  Mr.  Warren,  after  being  more  than  once  baffled 
by  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  debris,  at  last  succeeded  in 
getting  a  shaft  down  to  the  rock,  at  a  point  one  hundred 
and  ti^irty-two  feet  from  the  Haram  wall.  Hence  he  drove 
a  gallery  eastward  along  the  rock,  and  thus  reached  the  westem 
pier  of  the  old  bridge.  It  is  based  on  the  rock,  and  has  three 
courses  left,  of  very  curious  construction.  In  place  of  being  built 
solid,  the  two  lower  courses,  of  three  feet  six  inches'  and  three  feet 
nine  inches  respectively,  are  built  in  a  series  of  piers  and  inter* 
vals ;  then  the  third  course  consists  of  longer  stones,  which 
extend  across  the  intervals,  as  the  lintel  stretches  across  a  door- 
way. So,  too,  if  we  take  a  section  across  the  pier,  we  find  the 
same  principle  of  hollow  construction.  It  is  twelve  feet  two 
inches  wide,  but  of  this  space  five  feet  in  the  centre  is  vacant, 
leaving  three  feet  six  inches  for  the  thickness  of  each  side.  It 
would  be  curious  to  ascertain  if  in  any  part  of  the  world  any 
parallel  can  be  found  to  this  system  of  hollow  construction  in  the 
piers  of  a  bridge.    As  a  mere  engineering  question,  so  long  as 
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the  stones  are  worked  trne  and  square,  and  with  material  of  as 
high  a  cmshing  strength  as  the  Mezzeh  limestone  of  Jerusalem, 
I  should  imagine  that  such  a  pier  would  be  as  strong  as  if  built 
up  solid  from  the  foundation.  The  pier  is  fifty-two  feet  in  length, 
thus  corresponding  with  the  projecting  courses  opposite,  as  regards 
length ;  the  span  of  the  arch  must  have  been  forty-one  feet  six 
inches,  six  inches  less  than  that  of  Wilson's  Arch.  The  stones 
of  the  pier  are  bevelled.  From  the  base  of  the  pier,  a  pavement 
of  limestone  flags  reaches  the  Haram  wall,  and  on  this  were  found 
lying  in  rows,  north  and  south,  just  as  they,  fell,  the  fallep 
vouBSoirs  of  the  arch ;  thereby  setting  at  rest  the  question  of  the 
meaning  of  the  pier  and  corresponding  skewbaok  of  the  Haram 
wall. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Warren  sank  a  shaft  through  the 
pavement,  and  found  it  supported  on  a  sort  of  concrete  of  fallen 
masonry,  composed  of  stones  cemeiited  together  by  lime  artifi- 
cially, or  naturally  by  infiltration  from  above.  After  going  through 
this  for  twenty-three  feet,  the  pavement  being  fifty  feet  below  the 
present  surface,  he  came  on  a  rock-cut  watercourse,  twelve  feet 
deep  and  six  feet  high ;  and  across  this  lie  the  voussoirs  of  another 
and  consequently  older  arch.  This  channel  was  traced  north  and 
soutb,  sometimes  hewn  in  the  rock,  sometimes  built  in  masonry ; 
and  to  the  north  a  branch  to  the  east  was  found  to  lead  to  a  rock- 
hewn  circular  cistern,  which  is  half  cut  through  by  the  Haram 
wall. 

Before  attempting  to  reduce  this  chaos  of  fistcts  to  order,  I  must 
ask  you  to  accompany  me  round  the  south-west  angle.  Ninety 
feet  from  it  a  shaft  was  sunk  along  the  Southern  wall,  and  at  a 
depth  of  eighty-seven  feet  rock  was  reached.  A  water-coilrse  was 
found  here,  cut  through,  and  so  later  than  the  Haram  wall.  This 
was  traced  six  hundred  feet  to  the  southwards,  and  we  find  that, 
as  the  diagram  shows  you,  here  is  the  true  ancient  bottom  of  the 
Tyropoepn.  The  present  western  Haram  wall  has  encroached  across 
the  valley,  and  is  built  on  its  western,  not  its  eastern  slope.  And 
further,  Mr.  Warren  has  ascertained  Ihat  the  passage  leading  from 
the  Double  Gate  has  passed  through,  and  so  is  later  than,  certain 
water-channels. 

Now,  let  us  see  if  we  can  read  the  riddle. 

Earliest  in  time  we  find  these  various  water-channels,  the  work 
it  may  be  of  the  Jebusites,  it  may  be  of  Solomon,  or  some  later 
king.  Next  we  must  imagine  the  second  temple  (for  of  the  site  of 
the  first  we  can  as  yet  say  little,  except  that  we  may  conjecture 
that  its  Holy  of  Holies,  vaof ,  must  have  occupied  the  same  site  as 
the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  second),  with  its  western  wall  extending 
to  the  edge  of  the  Tyropoeon,  with  the  bridge  broken  down  in 
Pompey's  siege,  connecting  it  with  the  upper  city,  and  whose 
voussoirs,  I  believe,  we  have  found  lying  beneath  the  pavement 
under  Robinson's  Arch.  Then  Herod  comes  upon  the  scene.  We 
may  be  sure  he  did  not  dare  to  change  the  site  of  the  Holy  of 
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Holies,  and  bo  when  he  determined  to  extend  the  outer  temple  to 
the  westward  he  could  only  do  so  by  building  the  new  wall,  the 
one  we  now  see,  on  the  ftither  side  of  the  TyropcBon ;  while  at 
the  same  time  he  built  Robinson's  Arch.  Its  voussoirs  lie  on 
the  pavement  beneath,  and  as  only  two  generations  elapsed 
between  its  construction  and  demolition,  we  should  from  that 
suspect  that  the  pavement  also  is  Herod's  work;  and  there  is 
collateral  evidence  of  this. 

Mr.  Warren  has  observed  that  all  along  thifi  wall  the  mighty 
stones  up  to  the  level  of  the  pavement,  though  having  the  Jewish 
bevel,  have  their  faces  left  rough ;  the  presumption  being  that  they 
were  not  meant  to  be  seen.  Above  the  pavement  the  stones  have 
their  faces  worked  smooth,  as  at  the  Wailing  Place ;  and  we  can 
now  understand  the  passage  in  Josephus  {Wars  of  the  Jews, 
book  v.,  chapter  v.,  section  1),  '*  Yet  did  not  the  entire  depth  of 
the  foundations  appear,  for  they  brought  earth  and  filled  up  the 
valleys,  as  being  desirous  to  make  them  on  a  level  with  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  city." 

And  now  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  identify  the  four 
western  gates  of  Herod's  Temple.  One  led  by  a  passage 
across  the  valley;  this  must  be  Bobinson's  Arch,  or  Wilson's 
Arch,  probably  the  former.  Two  led  down  into  the  Tyropoeon ; 
one  of  these  must  be  Barclay's  gate ;  where,  by-the-bye,  Mr. 
Warren  has  found  that  an  earthen  embankment  exists  on  a 
level  with  the  siU,  supported  by  a  retaining  wall.  Where  is  the 
other  ?  Mr.  Warren  has  examined  a  disused  cistern  which  passes 
under  the  Haram  wall  under  the  Bab-el-Mathara,  north  of  Wilson's 
Arch.  It  reminds  him  somewhat  of  Barclay's  gateway,  and  he 
suggests  that  it  may  be  one  of  the  western  gates ;  but  I  doubt  if 
we  can  carry  Herod's  Temple  so  far  to  the  northward.  The  wall 
has  been  carefolly  searched  below  the  present  surfBu^e  for  a  second 
gate,  but  in  vain.  I  can  only  suggest,  for  want  of  a  better  hypo- 
thesis, that  we  must  find  the  second  gate  into  the  Tyropceon 
suburb  in  Wilson's  Arch.  A  fourth  gate  was  approached  by  a 
great  flight  of  steps  from  the  Tyropodon.  Where  shall  we  look  for 
this  ?  Now  no  continuation  of  Bobinson's  Arch  to  the  westward 
can  be  found ;  no  piers,  only  remains,  some  of  which  may  be  the 
remains  of  the  xystus  or  gymnasium.  Some  abutment  there  must 
have  been,  to  resist  the  lateral  thrust  of  the  Arch.  So  we  are 
reduced  to  conjecture  that  there  must  have  been  an  earthen 
embankment  or  earthem  ramp ;  or  else  it  has  occurred  to  me  a 
flight  of  steps  may  have  rested  against  the  western  pier.  But 
this  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  explanation.  I  think  we  can  find  a 
better.  Just  south  of  Barclay's  gateway,  Mr.  Warren  has  found 
that  for  a  short  distance  the  bevelled  stones  have  rough  faces  above 
the  level  of  the  pavement  under  Bobinson's  Arch,  and  there  must 
have  been  some  reason  for  this.  May  we  conjecture  that  against 
this  rough  masonry  rested  a  mighty  flight  of  steps,  such  as  we  find 
in  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  the  space  between  the  wall  and  the 
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aetnal  steps  being  filled  in  with  some  form  of  concrete,  or  rabble 
masonry? 

And  now  let  me  tnm  to  the  Southern  Wall.  The  diagrams  will 
show  yon,  better  than  any  laboured  description  of  mine,  the 
enormous  mass  of  debris  which  has  accumulated  against  the 
southern  wall,  and  half-filled  the  Eedron  valley.  It  took  but  a 
short  time  to  draw  that  diagram,  but  its  data  were  obtained  after 
many  weary  months  of  perilous  work.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
eighty-seven-foot  shaft  near  the  south-west  angle.  From  its  base 
to  the  rock  surface  of  the  Haram  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet, 
to  which  we  must  add  at  least  sixty  feet  for  the  wall  of  the 
southern  cloister  of  Herod's  Temple ;  one  hundred  and  ninety 
feet  of  masonry  such  as  the  world  can  find  no  parallel  to,  out 
of  Syria,  not  even  in  Egypt ;  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  Coli- 
seum at  Rome. 

Twenty-two  feet  below  the  surface  here,  and  twenty  feet  above 
the  pavement  under  Robinson's  Arch,  runs  a  limestone  pave- 
ment, under  which  were  found  the  seal  of  Haggai,  the  son  of 
Shebaniah,  and  some  lamps  with  Christian  inscriptions,  which  you 
will  see  in  our  cases  to-night  at  the  Soiree  in  the  Great  Hall. 
Below  this  pavement,  the  stones  are  much  better  preserved  than 
above  it,  and  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  this  has  resulted  from  the 
accumulation  of  the  debris  of  Herod's  Temple  having  preserved 
the  stones  so  far  from  weathering,  after  the  pavement  was  laid 
down. 

And,  finally,  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  the  very  curious 
masonry  found  in  this  shaft.  For  thirty-three  feet  below  the  pre- 
sent surface,  we  find  the  ordinary  bevelled  and  smooth-faced  stones; 
then  come  courses  of  a  section  I  believe  unique  in  masonry.  The 
diagrams  will  best  explain  this.  Mr.  Warren's  description  is  as 
follows : — "  The  tenth  and  remaining  courses  differ  from  any  seen 
above  ground  at  the  present  day.  The  faces  of  the  stones  appear 
as  when  they  were  brought  from  the  quarries,  roughly  dressed 
into  three  faces,  and  projecting  in  some  cases  eighteen  inches 
beyond  their  draughts,  which  are  about  four  to  six  inches  wide,  and 
most  beautifully  worked." 

You  will  observe  that  the  rock,  some  of  which  has  been  scarped 
away  across  the  summit,  is  on  a  level  with  the  sill  of  the  Triple 
gateway,  whence  the  ancient  surface  slopes  down  rapidly  on  either 
side.  Mr.  Warren  has  traced  a  remarkable  course  of  huge  stones, 
level  with  the  rock  here,  and  with  the  sill  of  the  Double  gate  and 
the  floor  of  the  vaults  known  as  Solomon's  stables,  from  the 
Double  gate  to  the  south-east  angle,  and  for  twenty-four  feet  along 
the  east  wall ;  and  he  thinks  that  he  has  detected  in  it  a  slight 
convex  curve  like  the  entasis  of  the  Parthenon ;  an  expedient  which 
^ould  be  needed  to  obviate  the  optical  illusion,  which  would  cause 
a  really  horizontal  course  to  appear  dished  down  in  the  centre, 
when  in  such  sharp  contrast  with  the  steep  convex  curve  of  the 
ground.     This  course  is  composed  of  stones,  nearly  six  feet  high, 
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the  usual  heiglsts  being  three  feet  three  inches,  three  feet  six 
inches,  three  feet  nine  inches.  We  may  infer,  therefore,  that  this 
portion  of  the  wall  is  of  one  date ;  it  is  about  six  hundred  feet 
long,  and  thus  answers  so  far  to  the  dimensions  of  Herod's 
Temple,  as  given  by  Josephus.  To  whom  can  we  ascribe  its  con- 
struction? 

Now,  close  to  the  south-east  angle,  Mr.  Warren  has  found  some 
marks  on  the  buried  stones.  Of  these,  some  are  masons  marks, 
but  some  are  letters.  Monsieur  de  Yogiie,  I  belieye,  considers 
them  to  be  Himyaritic  or  Idumtean,  and  if  so,  this  would  point  to 
Herod  the  Great,  or  Herod  Agrippa.  But  Mr.  Deutsch  pronounces 
them  to  be  Phoenician.  If  this  be  so,  the  only  Phcenidan  arti- 
sans at  Jerusalem  of  whom  we  have  any  account  are  the  artisans 
lent  to  Solomon  by  Hiram,  the  king  of  Tyre ;  so  this  may  be 
Solomon's  work.  But  do  not  build  too  confidently  on  this  foun« 
dation.  Phoenicia  was  no  farther  from  Jerusalem  than  Scotland 
is  from  Liverpool,  and  workmen  may  have  been  brought  thenoe 
by  others  besides  Solomon. 

The  discovery  of  this  course  of  stones  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a 
difficult  nut  to  crack  for  those  who,  like  myself,  hold  to  Mr.  Fer- 
gasBon's  theory  of  the  site  of  Herod's  Temple,  and  indeed  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  over  the  difficulty 
caused  by  his  placing  the  south-eastern  angle  on  the  centre  of 
Ophel,  in  place  of  the  present  south-east  angle.  Still  I  have 
never  seen  any  answer  which  satisfies  me  to  the  arguments 
derived  from  the  position  of  the  Double  gate,  the  inter-columnia- 
tion  of  the  columns  of  the  southern  cloisters,  and  from  the 
dimensions  thrice  given,  in  three  difiTerent  modes  of  measurement, 
of  the  extent  of  the  outer  temple,  viz.,  a  square  having  sides  of 
six  hundred  feet.  Josephus  was  a  bom  general,  and  so  must  have 
had  an  eye  for  distance.  He  had  paced  these  cloisters  for  years 
and  was  familiar  with  every  stone.  As  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Titus,  he  must  have  studied  the  dimensions  of  tiie  Temple  walls  as 
carefally  as  a  commanding  engineer  officer  studies  a  front  of  a 
modem  fortification  selected  for  attack.  I  can  only  suppose  that 
Herod  found  this  wall  to  his  hand,  and  built  on  to  it  to  the 
westward. 

All  along  this  eastern  part  of  the  South  wall  the  stones  are 
bevelled,  with  smooth  faces,  until  within  twelve  feet  of  the  rock,  so 
the  presumption  is  that  all  this  part  of  the  wall  was  built  to  be 
seen. 

Under  the  Single  Gate,  Mr.  Warren  has  found  a  narrow  passage, 
built  of  smooth-faced  bevelled  stones,  the  object  of  ndiich  is  not 
apparent ;  and  he  hazards  a  guess  that  under  the  present  Solo- 
mon's stables  may  be  another  lower  tier  of  vaults.  As  the  debris 
at  the  south-east  angle  is  seventy  feet  high,  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  them. 

And  now  I  must  pass  from  Ophel,  which  would  require  a  paper 
by  itself,  merely  calling  your  attention  to  the  wall  discovered  faeie. 
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It  abnts  against  the  sontli-east  angle,  but  the  joint  is  a  sta^aight 
joints  and  the  batter  much  slighter,  so  it  is  of  a  different  date.  It 
has  been  traced  seyen  hundred  feet  along  the  brow,  with  gates  and 
towers,  one  of  very  corions  construction  ;  and  the  line  seems  to  be 
carried  on  by  a  rained  tower  near  Siloam,  and  a  scarp  on  the 
reverse  or  western  slope  of  the  tongue  of  land.  We  have  no 
means  of  determining  who  built  it.  Manasseh  built  here,  but  I 
hardly  think  this  is  his  work. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  East  Wall,  and  here  the  presence  of  the 
great  Mahommedan  cemetery  has  prevented  our  doing  very  much. 
However,  the  ground  near  the  Golden  gateway  has  been  examined, 
and  a  very  large  overturned  pillar  found  there  ;  but  Mr.  Warren 
fEuled  in  reaching  the  wall  itself.  But  important  discoveries  have 
been  made  at  the  north-east  angle.  Here  is  a  tower  projecting 
seven  feet  from  the  wall ;  but  Mr.  Warren,  on  sinking  to  the  foun- 
dation of  the  wall,  found  that  the  wall  runs  straight  from  south  to 
north,  and  beyond  the  present  apparent  limit  of  the  tower,  and 
shows  no  projection  corresponding  with  the  tower,  and  so  the  wall 
continues  for  a  height  of  forty  feet.  At  that  point  the  tower  starts 
from  the  face  of  the  wall,  the  projection  of  seven  feet  at  the 
surface  being  thus  gained.  The  whole  Haram  wall  leans  back, 
has  what  is  called  a  batter,  like  the  scarp  of  a  fortress,  to 
resist  the  thrust  of  the  earth  behind.  Now,  the  general  batter  of 
each  course  is  about  five  inches.  Where  the  tower  leaves  the  wall 
the  batter  of  each  course  of  the  tower  is  ouly  one  and  a  half  inch^ 
as  compared  with  the  five  inches  of  batter  of  the  wall.  Thus  the 
projection  of  the  tower  increases  with  every  course,  until  at  the 
surface  it  reaches  seven  feet.  A  projection  in  the  east  wall,  near 
the  south-east  angle  may  be  a  similar  and  coi^esponding  tower ; 
and  this  construction  reminds  one  of  the  pilasters  starting  from 
smooth-faced  bevelled  masonry  in  the  Haram  at  Hebron,  and  at 
the  imfinished  palace  at  Arak-el-Emir.  This  last  is  the  only 
building  with  bevelled  masonry,  to  which  we  can  absolutely  assign 
a  date,  b.  o.  180.  Up  to  the  level  of  the  pavement  under  Robin- 
son's Arch,  the  bevelled  stones  of  this  north-east  wall  have  rough 
faces,  and  on  the  bottom  stones  of  the  wall  to  the  south  are  found 
characters  similar  to  those  at  the  south-east  angle. 

Just  north  of  the  Tower,  a  curious  chamber  has  been  found, 
something  like  the  passage  under  the  Single  gate,  containing 
apparently  an  overflow  from  the  neighbouring  Birket  Israel.  Mr. 
Warren  supposes  it  to  be  of  the  time  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  but 
I  fear  time  will  not  permit  me  to  endeavour  to  describe  its  charac- 
ter. I  must  refer  you  to  his  letters  in  our  Quarterly  Statement  of 
Progress,  published  this  month. 

And,  finally,  between  this  north-east  Tower  and  the  Golden 
Gateway,  Mr.  Warren  has  found  a  deep  valley  running  up  through 
the  Birket  Israel,  probably  to  the  Bab  az  Zahireh.  He  has  not 
reached  the  bottom  yet,  but  so  fieur  as  he  has  gone  he  finds  that  the 
debris  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  deep,  and  the  platform  of  the 
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Enbbet-es-Sakhrah  one  hundred  and  sixty-fiye  feet  aboTe  flie 
point  reached.  This  is  certainly  a  discoyeiy  of  first-rate  import- 
ance, but  I  must  not  tarry  to  discuss  the  lessons  it  may  seem  to 
teach  us. 

The  northern  face  is  occupied  by  the  Turkish  Barracks  and  the 
Birket  Israel.  The  bottom  of  this  latter  has  been  ascertained  to 
be  one  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Haram,  and  the  west 
side  to  be  of  rock,  in  steps.  Under  the  barracks,  a  second  passage, 
partly  rock-hewn,  partly  vaulted,  has  been  found  side  by  side  with 
the  one  described  by  Captain  Wilson.  It  passes  within  die  Haram, 
and  if  we  could  get  permission  to  follow  it,  it  would  doubtless  lead 
to  valuable  discoveries.  For  the  present  we  may  conjecture  that 
it  was  some  secret  passage  to  Antonia,  possibly  the  passage  called 
Strato's  Tower,  mentioned  in  Josephus. 

Inside  the  Haram,  Mahommedan  fanaticism  has  prevented  Mr. 
Warren  from  doing  much.  I  will  not  weary  you  witii  descriptions 
of  tanks  and  water-channels,  examined  and  measured.  But  he  has 
made  two  discoveries  of  value,  which  I  will  touch  on.  On  the 
north-west  portion  of  the  strange  knoll  of  rude  rock  which  rises 
under  the  Eubbet-es-Sakhrah,  are  two  slabs;  Mr.  Warren  has 
raised  these,  and  found  a  passage  two  feet  wide  and  eleven  feet 
long,  rock-hewn.  I  cannot  conjecture  its  object.  And  he  has 
ascertained  that  along  the  northern  face  of  the  platform  of  the 
Eubbet-es-Sakhrah  there  runs  a  vault,  with  an  elliptical  arch, 
and  with  side  bays  arched  with  a  pointed  arch,  and  with  its 
southern  wall  composed  of  scarped  rock,  forming  the  northern  &ce 
of  the  platform.  I  scarcely  dare,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Williams, 
to  hint  at  a  conjecture  which  has  been  advanced,  that  we  see  here 
the  foundation  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantino. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  led  you  round  the 
Haram  walls ;  a  duU  road,  I  fear  it  has  been,  it  must  have 
been  to  those  who  do  not  know  how  all  these  detached  facts 
bear  on  the  many  theories  advanced,  and  the  absorbing  interest 
of  the  study  of  them.  A  mere  matter  of  archaeological  interest, 
you  may  say,  barren  of  practical  influence  on  human  affairs. 
True  enough,  but  surely  I  may  claim  that  no  archaeological  inquiry 
should  have  a  greater  interest  for  us.  For  if  any  city  can  claim 
to  be  a  yris  oiu^ctXog,  a  navel  of  the  earth,  it  must  be  Jerusalem,  the 
one  common  point  on  which  can  centre  the  religious  sentiments  of 
every  warring  sect  of  Christians,  Mahomedans,  and  Jews.  For  from 
this  Haram-es-Shereef,  this  ''  fons  perennis  aquae/'  this  spring  of 
living  water,  of  which  Tacitus  had  heard,  flowed,  to  use  the  fo^and 
metaphor  of  Ezekiel,  the  broad  rivers  of  the  Jewish,  the  Chris- 
tian, and  Mohammedan  Faiths.  And  so  I  am  proud,  as  an  English- 
man, that  this  work  has  fallen  to  my  countrymen  to  do.  And  do 
not  suppose  that  it  has  been  carpet  service  on  the  part  of  Lieute- 
nant Warren,  and  Sergeant  Birtles,  and  the  men  of  the  Boyal 
Engineers.  It  has  needed  no  little  tact  to  deal  with  Turkish 
authorities   and  others,   actively  or  passively  hostile;    no  little 
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physical  coara^e  to  fiace  the  dangers  of  shafts  sank  through  debris 
where,  to  use  Mr.  Warren's  phrase,  the  shingle  onoe  set  in  motion 
rans  like  water;  where  every  moment  may  bring  down  some 
mighty  colnnm  or  stone,  lying  among  the  debris,  just  where  it 
fell,  dislodged  from  above  by  the  Boman  legionaries,  to  smash 
into  splinters  the  gallery  frames.  It  has  needed  no  little  morale 
courage  to  bear  up,  with  body  and  nerve  shaken  by  Syrian  fever, 
against  the  worry  and  disappointments  of  three  years  of  work. 

And  much,  very  much,  is  still  dark  and  uncertain ;  but  we  are 
struggling  into  light.  From  time  to  time,  Mr.  Warren  brings  up 
some  jewel,  some  precious  fact,  out  of  his  dark  shafts ;  and  thus 
we,  as  a  child  puts  together  a  puzzle,  ^'  slowly,  slowly,  creeping  on 
from  point  to  point,*'  are  putting  together  the  topography  of 
ancient  Jerusalem ;  perseverance,  courage,  and  skill  are  winning 
their  way;  underground  Jerusalem  is  rendering  up  its  buried 
secrets.  In  addressing  the  Clergy  of  England,  I  am  addressing 
an  audience  which  can  and  will  appreciate  the  work  which  we 
have  begun. 


ON  THE  RIVERS  OF  DAMASCUS  AND  THE  WATERS 

OF  ISRAEL. 

J.  MAcaREOOB,  Esq.,  read  the  following  Paper : — 

I  propose  to  consider  the  question  put  by  Naaman,  the  Syrian 
prince,  ''Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better 
than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  ? "  and  to  compare  some  of  the 
physical  features  of  these  streams,  of  which  many  parts  have 
lately  been  seen  for  the  first  time,  in  the  voyage  of  the  Roh  Roy 
canoe. 

In  several  particulars,  the  Abana,  the  Pharpar  and  the  Jordan 
are  alike.  All  of  them  rise  not  far  from  the  same  Mount  Her- 
mon,  and  they  all  flow  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  but  they 
never  reach  the  ocean. 

From  the  district  of  Coele  Syria,  the  River  Orontes  flows  north, 
the  River  Litany  flows  west,  the  River  Abana  flows  east,  and  the 
Jordan  flows  south. 

The  Abana  and  the  Pharpar  end  in  great  marshes  and  lakes, 
about  twenty  miles  east  of  Damascus,  and  they  are  vaporised  into 
clouds  by  the  heat  of  the  desert. 

The  Jordan  ends  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  it  is  raised  again  from 
thence  by  the  hot  sun  of  that  steaming  cauldron — the  deepest 
depression  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  —  until  the  south  wind 
blows  these  fleecy  clouds  towards  the  snowy  tops  of  Hermon, 
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where  they  mingle  with  the  waters  of  Abana  and  Pbarpar,  also 
in  the  sky;  and  then  they  are  congealed  into  snow^  and  trickle 
down  once  more  to  go  their  endless  round.  Thns,  in  their  births 
and  in  their  death,  the  three  riyers  are  similar,  both  in  the 
manner  and  the  place  —  nay,  their  very  waters  may  have  been 
interchanged  a  hundred  times  since  first  they  began  to  flow. 
But,  in  other  features  the  rivers  are  quite  unlike.  The  Abana 
flows  at  a  high  level.  The  Jordan  flows  down  lower  than  any 
river  in  the  world,  and  thus  it  justifies  the  name  it  bears,  which 
means  'Descender.'  The  Abana  waters  the  oldest  town  in  the 
world,  and  a  splendid  plain,  and  a  hundred  villages;  while  the 
Jordan  scarcely  waters  a  few  acres  of  land.  It  flows  by  no  town 
whatever,  and  it  never  had  any  navigation  in  its  stream.  This  is 
because  its  channel  is  deeply  cut,  and  &r  below  the  country 
around  it ;  and  because  its  periodical  floods  make  the  shores 
unsafe  to  build  upon.  The  Abana,  after  a  swift  run  of  twenty 
miles,  reaches  Damascus  ;  but  it  is  already  divided  ixtto  six 
streams,  led  off  in  various  directions  even  as  long  ago  as  Solo- 
mon's time,  and  forming  now  the  sole  supply  of  water  for  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  and  of  countless  flocks. 

The  Rob  Roy  canoe  entered  Damascus  by  this  river,  and  then 
went  on  through  jungles  and  woods,  through  smiling  plains  and 
desolate  wolds,  until  we  reached  the  silent  end  of  the  river  in  the 
wild  morass  of  Ateibek,  where  wild  boars,  hysanas,  and  other 
fierce  animals  haunt  a  dread  wilderness  of  reeds  and  canes,  so 
thick  that  no  man  before  has  gone  into  it  and  come  out  alive. 
Three  years  ago,  a  boat  with  three  men  in  it  made  one  more 
attempt,  but  they  aU  perished  ;  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and  with  a  compass  and  flags  I  placed  on  the  taUest 
canes  in  going  in,  that  I  could  find  my  way  through  this  dense 
covert  and  back  again.  The  Pharpar  rises  in  Mount  Hermon, 
and  it  winds  excessively  until  it  reaches  the  strange  lake  of 
Hijaneh.  The  name  'Pharpar'  means  'crooked,'  and  never  did 
I  see  so  winding  a  stream  as  this.  The  Pharpar  does  not  come 
nearer  to  Damascus  than  eight  miles,  and  its  waters  are  by  no 
means  so  useful  for  irrigation  as  those  of  the  Abana.  The  lake 
it  flows  into  is,  however,  far  more  interesting  than  the  watery 
grave  of  Abana.  Hijaneh  lake  is  twelve  feet  deep,  and  is  not 
a  mere  marsh,  though  it  is  covered  with  cane  twenty  feet  long. 
The  lake  is  only  about  three  miles  wide,  and  on  the  other  side  is 
a  hill  of  Bashan,  up  which  I  mounted,  and  from  which  I  could 
discern  several  of  the  deserted  "giant  cities"  which  still  remain 
untenanted,  with  their  stone  doors,  stone  window-shutters,  and 
floors,  and  walls,  and  roofs  all  entirely  of  stone. 

The  Jordan  has  three  sources,  all  of  them  gushing  fountains, 
pouring  water  always.  The  farthest  off  is  that  of  Hasbeya  ;  the 
fullest  is  that  of  Dan,  where  the  "  golden  calf "  was  placed,  the 
most  celebrated  is  that  at  Cesarea  Philippi,  on  the  moimtain  near 
which  our  Lord  was  transfigured  with  Moses  and  Elias.     Three 
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streams  gash  from  these,  the  Hasbany,  the  XjeiAan,  and  the 
Banias,  and  they  join  in  tibie  waters  of  Merom,  a  marshy  hollow, 
eighteen  miles  long,- and  hitherto  not  passed  by  any  man. 

The  Bob  Roy  floated  on  each  of  the  three  streams,  and  at  last 
descended  into  the  marsh,  and  finally  to  the  lake  of  Hooleh, 
after  the  Arabs,  who  frequently  attacked  me,  had  at  length  shot 
at  and  canght  the  boat,  and  carried  her,  with  me  inside,  to  their 
tents,  where  I  passed  two  days  in  captivity. 

I  do  not  give  here  the  history  of  these  strange  adyentores. 
These  will  be  published  in  a  few  weeks,  with  nnmerons  pictures, 
bat  I  present  ihiee  maps,  all  of  them  quite  new,  and  each  of  them 
far  more  correct  than  any  seen  before. 

The  first  shews  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Damascus,  above 
described.  The  second  shows  the  morass  of  Merom,  and  the  lake 
of  Hooleh,  where  several  of  the  unpublished  observations  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  are  engrafted  on  the  map  made  by  the  Bob 
Boy.  The  third  map  is  the  first  correct  representation  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  ever  published,  for  it  is  copied  from  a  photograph 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey ;  and  therefore  now,  for  the  first  time,  we 
can  really  see  the  size  and  shape  of  the  wonderful  lake  where 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  did  so  many  deeds  of  glorious  majesty, 
and  spoke  forth  the  truths  that  have  shaken  the  world,  and  shed 
light  for  ever  on  the  dark  night  of  mankind. 

The  marsh  of  Hooleh  consists  of  a  huge  floating  forest  or 
jungle  of  papyrus.  This  is  the  largest  collection  of  that  curious 
plant  known  in  the  world.  A  picture,  of  life  size,  is  hung  up  for 
inspection,  with  its  green  stem  ten  feet  long,  and  its  red  roots 
five  feet  deep. 

In  this  was  found  the  new  mouth  of  Jordan,  and  the  Bob 
Hoy  mounted  three  miles,  until  it  reached  an  inner  lake,  above 
which  is  a  barrier  totally  impassable,  and  of  half-a-mile  in 
thickness.  This  is  the  only  pilrt  of  Jordan  left  unseen,  and  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  noiliing  but  a  fish  or  a  flying  bird  can 
see  it. 

In  the  lake  of  Galilee  I  spent  about  a  fortnight,  and  the  record 
of  discoveries  there  is  too  long  to  give  on  this  occasion,  but  a 
diagram  now  before  us  shews  that  this  lake  is  six  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  below  sea  level ;  and  the  Jordan  passing  through  it  still 
goes  deeper  down,  for  another  seven  hundred  feet,  until  it  ends  in 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  bottom  of  which  is  nearly  one  mile  below  the 
level  of  the  source  of  the  Jordan. 

The  following  summary  has  been  carefully  made  of  some 
principal  features  of  the  Biver  Jordan  : — 

From  the  Hasbeya  source  to  the  Dead  Sea  the  direct  distance  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 

I  estimate  the  addition  to  be  made  for  winding  of  the  channel, 
from  the  source  to  the  end  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  as  twenty  per 
cent.,  and  for  the  rest  as  one  hundred  per  cent,  (judging  from 
Captain  Warren's  outline  of  that  part.) 
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This  would  make  the  water  in  the  first  part  to  be  sixty  miles 
long,  and  in  the  second  part  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  or,  in 
all,  two  hundred  miles  of  channel  from  the  source  to  the  Dead 
Sea. 

The  Hasbeva  source  is  seyenteen  hundred  feet  above  the  Medl- 
terranean,  and  the  Dead  Sea  is  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the 
Mediterranean,  so  that  the  total  fall  of  Jordan  is  three  thou- 
sand feet,  which  would  be  fifteen  feet  per  mile  of  its  channel,  ot 
twenty-five  feet  per  mile  of  its  direct  distance. 

If  we  subtract  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  the  lake  and 
marsh  of  Hooleh  —  twenty  miles  together  —  the  fall,  in  the 
remaining  one  hundred  miles  of  direct  distance,  is  thirty  feet 
per  mile. 

[The  paper  was  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  large  maps  of  the 
Abana  and  Pharpar,  and  of  the  Upper  Jordan,  drawn  by  Mr. 
Macgregor;  also  by  a  large  map  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  copied 
from  the  hitherto  unpublished  Ordnance  Map  of  that  lake.  These 
three  maps  are  now  published  in  The  Rob  Boy  on  the  cTordan.] 


DISCUSSION. 

The  BeT.  Dr.  Tbistbah  direoted  attention  to  the  nooks  and  oomen  of  the  land, 
which  had  yet,  he  said,  been  bat  very  slightly  explored,  and  expressed  his  oinnion 
that  if  they  searched  the  oonntiy  thoroughly,  taking  in  their  hands  the  Book  of 
Joshua  — the  Domesday  Book  of  Israel — they  would  find  that  every  place  named 
therein  could  yet  be  identified  in  the  vernacular  of  the  country.  His  lemaiks 
would  scarcely  be  understood  without  a  map ;  the  references  to  localities  were  so 
numerous  that  the  Beporter  was  unable  to  foUow  him. 

Captain  Wilson  said,  after  the  veiy  able  papers  which  had  been  read,  there 
remained  veiy  little  for  him  to  say,  but  he  would  say  a  few  words  about  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  in  which  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  last  winter.  A  cnrioos 
fact  was,  that  on  the  plain  on  which  the  Israelites  were  supposed  to  have  «ti<M^i^pf^^ 
the  cold  was  extreme ;  and  yet  we  did  not  read  in  the  Bible  that  the  laraelitee 
suffered  from  cold,  although,  going  up  from  the  warm  country  of  Egypt^  they  must 
have  suffered  from  it  very  much.  It  might  be  interesting  to  the  Congress  to  know  that 
the  stone  cirdes  marking  burial  places,  were  arranged  exactly  in  the  same  maimer  as 
the  circles  in  the  North  of  Scotland  —generally  three  stones  and  a  large  one  in 
the  centre ;  and  the  bodies  were  buried  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Britain  and  Scotland.  With  regard  to  the  discoveries  about 
Jerusalem ;  when  he  thought  how  much  had  been  done  since  the  year  1864,  when 
he  first  went  out  there,  and  the  survey  commenced,  he  was  in  hopes  that  in  a  few 
years  great  things  would  be  dene,  and  that  we  should  soon  hear  that  the  site  of 
the  Temple  had  been  discovered.  In  prosecuting  his  researches,  he  very  often 
had  to  go  underground,  and  in  one  of  his  excursions  he  found  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
old  entrances  to  the  Temple.  It  was  known  as  Barclay's  entrance.  It  was  never 
known  how  the  approach  to  the  Temple  was  carried  from  this.  He  found  several 
holes  to  the  east  of  it,  and  thinking  that,  if  anywhere,  the  zeal  passage  would 
be  found  there,  he  had  himself  been  lowered  down  one  of  the  holee  until  he  came 
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to  wBier,  into  which  he  wm  lowered  np  to  hia  waiat.  He  lighted  a  pieoe  of 
magnesiiim  wiie,  and  found  a  magnifioent  passage,  which  evidently  ran  from 
Barclay's  gateway  into  the  area  of  the  Temple,  and  then  entered  a  magnifioent 
domed  chamber.  The  difficulties  which  those  who  worked  midergronnd  had  to 
undergo  were  veiy  great.  The  shafts  and  galleries  were  yexy  small  places  indeed, 
only  about  three  feet  sqnare — sometimes  hardly  that.  And  the  men  had  to  work 
qnite  in  the  dark,  and  had  always  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  they  might  come 
to  some  loose  mbbish,  which  ran  into  the  shaft  in  a  very  dangerous  way.  The 
shafts  were  a  hmidred  feet  deep,  and  from  the  centre  and  bottom  of  them 
galleries  were  driven  oat  in  different  directions.  Sometimes  the  Arab  workmen 
got  frightened,  and  would  not  work  at  all,  and  no  Arab  could  be  got  to  do  the 
first  moving  of  the  rubbish  at  the  head  of  the  galleries.  On  his  journey  through 
the  country  towards  the  north,  he  found  a  very  curious  hill,  and  on  tiie  top  of 
this  hill  were  the  foundations  of  a  very  old  Church,  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  Christian  Churches.  It  was  rather  curiously  situated,  and  was  evidently 
the  hill  from  which  Abraham  and  Lot  took  a  view  before  they  separated.  Lot 
choosing  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  Abraham,  the  other  part  of  the  country. 
This  had  some  bearing  on  the  site  of  the  dties  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  In  all 
probability,  these  cities  must  have  been  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
An  erroneous  opinion  had  become  very  common,  that  the  Dead  Sea  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  destruction  of  the  cities,  but  there  was  no  mention  of  water 
in  connection  with  their  destruction ;  it  was  simply  caused  by  fire  and  brimstone. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  Church  on  the  top  of  the  hill  was  built  on  the  exact 
site  on  which  Abraham  built  his  altar.    Whilst  carrying  on  some  explorations  on 

•  

the  top  of  the  hiU,  described  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Williams  at  the  Chun^  Congress 
last  year,  as  that  from  which  the  reading  of  the  law  evidently  took,  place,  his 
men  used  veiy  often  to  converse  with  persons  passing  along  ^e  valley  below,  so 
that  the  fact  that  voices  could  be  heard  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the 
bottom,  was  quite  proved.  It  hardly  appeared  necessaiy  that  the  whole  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Children  of  Israel  should  hear  the  exact  words  which  Joshua 
spoke.  The  blessings  and  curses  seemed  to  have  been  perfectly  well  known  by 
the  Israelites  before  they  went  into  the  country,  but  the  sound  of  the  voice  could 
be  heard  at  a  very  great  distance,  and  the  people  would  know  when  to  make  the 
responses.  In  GaJilee,  he  and  the  other  explorers  made  a  great  many  discoveries 
of  Jewish  Synagogues,  two  or  three  of  them  of  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  in 
which  he  probably  preached.  They  took  a  number  of  photographs,  and  also  made 
plans  of  the  Synagogues,  determining  their  character  and  form,  and  several 
peculiarities  about  ^em,  not  known  to  exist  before.  On  the  lintel  of  one  Syna- 
gogue there  was  an  inscription  in  Hebrew,  and  on  each  side  of  it  the  defaced 
sculpture  of  two  lambs  lying  down.  They  also  foxmd  the  Synagogues  invariably 
built  north  and  south ;  and,  contrary  to  all  expectations,  the  towers  were  not  on 
the  northern,  but  invariably  on  the  southern  side,  and  every  Jew,  on  entering  the 
Synagogue,  would  of  necessity  turn  his  back  on  Jerusalem. 

The  Bev.  Geoboe  Willums  said  he  could  not  tell  the  Congress  what  suffering 
he  had  been  exposed  to,  in  hearing  a  vast  variety  of  what  he  believed  to  be  false 
views  put  before  the  meeting,  and  knowing  that  he  should  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  replying  to,  and  correcting  the  false  inferences  drawn  from  the  facts.  They 
all  accepted  the  facts,  because,  happily,  the  Boyal  Engineers  had  put  it  out 
of  their  power  to  question  them.  He  should  confine  himself  to  a  single 
observation  with  regard  to  the  general  question  of  the  topography  of  Jerusa- 
lem,  and  that  was  that  every  thing  that   had  been  discovered  in  and  about 
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Jerusalem,  and  in  and  abont  the  ootintiy,  by  the  Surreyon  eent  out  at 
the  cost  of  the  Paleetine  Exploration  Fand«  and  by  other  eKplorara,  moli 
as  Dr.  Tristram,  confirmed,  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  poesible,  the 
statements  of  the  great  historian,  Josephns;  and  that  was  to  him  Uie  greatoat 
satisfaotion  to  be  derived  from  the  disooveries  of  the  officers  of  the  Boyal 
Oorps  of  Engineers.  For  he  thought  that  if  the  diseoTeries  which  had  been 
made  all  verified  some  of  his  statements,  they  were  bound  to  trust  all  the  moce 
those  statements  which  had  not  yet  been  verified ;  and  if  they  were  to  aooept 
Josephus  as  an  authority,  then  a  certain  theory  as  to  the  site  of  the  Temple,  to 
which  he  was  surprised  to  heaar  that  Mr.  Morrison  still  adhered,  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  He  would  only  ask  the  C!ongress  to  take  all  they  had  heard,  with  regazd 
to  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  cum  grano  talis.  They  had  heard  very  little  of 
the  bearings  of  the  discoveries  which  had  been  made  on  the  saored  history  ef 
the  New  Testament,  and  there  was  not  time  to  go  into  the  question  then.  He 
regretted  that  this  great  subject  had  been  pushed  into  a  comer  at  this  Congreaa, 
as  at  the  last,  and  he  hoped  that  the  day  would  soon  come  when  it  would  be  able 
to  vindicate  a  position  more  worthy  of  such  a  great  and  important  subject. 

The  Chaibhan  : — And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  my  duty  to  bring  to  a 
close  this  series  of  formal  papers  and  speeches ;  and  I  must  confess,  that,  althofngh 
the  business  of  these  various  discussions  has  involved  some  fatigue  to  some  of  ni, 
it  is  with  very  great  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  this  is  the  last  formal 
discussion  of  this  most  successful  Liverpool  Ghuxoh  C!ongress.  We  have  reason 
to  thank  God  that  we  have  been  able  to  go  through  this  busy  week  with  bo  much 
satisfaction  to  us  all,  and  now  we  will  conclude  by  asking  his  blessing. 

The   benediction    was   then  pronounced   by   the    Dean,    and   the    meeting 
separated. 
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ADDITIONAL  MEETINGS. 


L  — MEETING    OF    WORKING    MEN. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  presence  of  a  large,  number 
of  distinguished  men  in  the  town^  the  Executive  Committee  had 
made  arrangements  for  a  Meeting  of  Working  Men.  The  term 
included  a  few  others,  not  engaged  in  manual  labour,  who,  in  all 
probability,  would  be  unable  to  attend  the  ordinary  Meetings  of 
the  Congress.  This  assembly,  the  largest  that  was  brought 
together  during  the  week,  took  place  in  St.  George's  Hall,  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  7th,  at  Eight  o'clock.  The  number 
present  amounted  to  at  least  three  thousand.*  The  chair  was 
taken  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  President,  and  the  Meeting 
was  opened  with  prayer. 

The  Chairman  said : — 

From  the  time  of  my  becoming  Bishop  of  this  Diocese,  I  have 
not  seen  a  more  gratifying  sight — and  I  have  seen  many  in  this 
^eat  town  of  Liverpool — than  the  way  in  which  this  Hall  is 
filled  this  evening. 

I  believe  that  every  one  who  will  address  you  to-night  may 
claim  the  privilege  of  caUing  himself  a  working  man.  In  my  own 
case,  certainly,  I  have  led  a  life  of  hard  work  throughout ;  and 
I  gladly  avail  myself  of  an  opportunity  for  saying  that  I  consider 
this  one  of  many  things  for  which  I  am  bound  to  be  thankful  to 
Him  who  leads  us  to  our  different  places  in  this  world.  If  I  have 
done  some  hard  work,  as  I  believe  people  were  kind  enough  to 
think  that  I  did,  for  forty  years,  in  various  positions  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say  that  I 
have  worked  harder  than  ever  since  I  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Chester. 


*Th6  best  plan  for  distributing  the  tickets  for  this  meeting,  early  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Oonunittee.  It  was  at  length  detenmned  that  they  &oald  be 
given  gratuitously,  through  the  agency  of  the  Clergy  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood. It  was  also  felt  ^t  small  tradesmen,  master  worlanen  employing  a  few 
men,  shopmen,  clerks  in  offices,  &o. — all  of  whom  are  an  important  part  of  the 
population,  yet  few  or  none  of  whom  were  likely  to  attend  the  Congress— should 
be  admissible.  By  the  removal  of  a  large  number  of  the  seats  in  St.  George's 
Hall,  the  Committee  were  able  to  provide  room  for  three  thousand ;  but  the  appli- 
cations from  tile  various  Incumbents  Ibx  exceeded  this  number.  The  tickets  were 
distributed  to  eigh^-eight  Incumbents,  the  largest  number  given  to  any  one  being 
fifty.  About  two  thousand  four  hundred  were  given  to  Oiergv  within  the  Borou^, 
more  than  three  hundred  to  those  in  the  suburbs,  upwards  of  two  hundred  to 
those  in  Cheshire,  and  about  fifty  to  Clerical  members  of  the  Gominittee  at  St. 
Helens,  Wigan,  Newton,  and  Chester. 
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One  of  the  best  of  the  old  Greek  Poets,  who  was  enabled  to 
convey  in  his  beautifnl  poetry  some  of  the  highest  morality^  said, 
"  Above  all  things,  work  is  itie  light  of  life."  Certainly,  I  haTe 
fonnd  it  so  in  my  own  experience.  But  you  and  I,  my  friends, 
can  remember  that  one  who  enjoyed  better  light  and  higher 
guidance  than  even  Pindar  ever  attained,  spoke,  in  a  well-known 
Psalm,  of  work  and  labour  as  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the 
gracious  action  of  Divine  Providence  is  shown  in  the  arrangement 
of  this  world  of  ours,  ''  Man  goeth  forth  to  his  work  and  to  his 
labour  until  the  evening."  The  Psalmist  gave  man's  daily  work 
a  place  in  his  enumeration  of  the  signal  displays  of  God's  good- 
ness as  well  as  of  God's  power. 

And  now,  let  me  introduce  to  you  the  Archbishop  of  York,  a 
brother  working  man,  of  whose  friendship'  I  am  proud. 

The  Archbishop  of  Yoek — ^My  Lord  Bishop,  I  regarded  my 
duty  of  this  evening  with  something  of  apprehension,  before  I  came 
forward  to  face  tlus  audience  ;  but  now  my  feeling  is  deepei^ed 
into  positive  awe,  on  finding  myself  face  to  face  with  this  very 
large  body  of  genuine  working  men,  gathered  from  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  in  this  kingdom.  And  I  feel,  and  it  is  with 
apprehension  and  awe,  that  the  words  which  I  speak  now  may  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  pleading  on  behalf  of  my  mother  Ghnrch  of 
England,  with  those  working  classes  who  are  supposed  to  have 
become  estranged  from  that  Church  of  England  (''No,  no  ").  I 
am  glad  to  hear  that  remark,  because  it  jumps  with  my  own 
conviction. 

In  this  hall  to-day,  we  have  heard  many  very  candid  speeches, 
and  I  almost  think  that  our  candour  has  been  unduly  pushed ; 
and  I  think  that  in  recognising — ^as  it  was  generous  to  recognise — 
the  excellence  of  other  bodies  of  religious  people,  we  have  been  a 
Uttle  unjust  to  that  body  which  we  more  immediately  represent. 
I  therefore  hope  that  to-night  we,  a  meeting  of  working  men,  may 
be  able  to  stnke  the  balance  more  justly,  more  exactly,  than  at 
the  more  learned  meetings  which  have  been  held  in  this  hall 
before. 

I  am  neither  going  to  depreciate,  nor  yet  unduly  to  extol  the 
work  that  has  been  done ;  but  I  think  that  at  this  particular  crisis 
of  the  National  history,  it  is  more  than  ever  before  important  that 
the  Clergy  and  the  Laity  should  understand  one  another.  That 
we;  for  our  part,  should  have  justice  done  us  for  what  has  been 
already  received ;  and  that  you,  for  your  part,  should  have  the 
power  freely  to  say  wherein  we  have  come  short,  and  in  what 
respect  we  are  to  work  more  for  your  advantage  in  the  future.  We 
have  come  here  from  different  quarters  of  the  empire,  bringing 
each  of  us  our  little  parcel  of  what  we  call  opinions  or  views ;  but 
I  think  that  when  we  come  to  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  we  are  for  a 
moment  permitted  to  abandon  our  Uttle  opinions  and  views  on 
minor  though  important  matters,  and  that  we  may  be  permitted 
to  take  ourselves  up  into  a  higher  level,  and  to  consider  Chris- 
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tianity  as  what  it  is  —  a  fight  with  all  the  evil  that  is  in  the 
world,  a  fight  carried  on  nnder  the  banner  of  a  Master  who, 
though  He  appears  to  have  left  ns,  is  with  us  still.  And  I  am 
not  going  to-night  to  stoop — may  I  venture  to  use  that  word  ? — 
to  stoop  to  any  merely  controyersial  topic.  I  am  going  to  ask 
yon,  and  to  ask  myself,  in  what  respect  the  Church  of  England 
has  fonght  with  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world,  how  far  she  has  oyer- 
come  it,  and  wherein  she  may  seem  to  ^haye  come  short  ? 

Well,  then,  I  consider  that  evil,  so  £ar  at  least  as  it  affects  men, 
consists  in  three  parts.  It  is  either  error  of  the  understanding, 
which  is  what  we  call  ignorance,  and  that  is  a  great  evil ;  or  it  is 
error  in  the  conscience,  and  that  is  what  we  call  sin ;  or  it  is 
suffering,  which  belongs  more  to  the  heart  and  feelings.  Now, 
with  regard  to  ignorance,  education  is  the  yery  question  of  the 
hour.  We  hear  it  debated  on  every  side ;  and  I  will  put  this 
at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  that,  whatever  scheme  may 
be  adopted  for  the  future,  the  Church  of  England  has  in  the 
past,  by  its  voluntary  effort  and  self-denial,  secured  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  education  now  going  on  in  the  country.  I  am  not 
going  to  found  any  boastful  remarks  upon  this ;  but  it  is  fair 
fiiat  you,  the  working  men  of  England,  —  for  you  represent 
them  well, — it  is  fair  that  you  should  look  at  this  fact,  that, 
whilst  the  nation  has  hy  its  Legislature  been  almost  standing 
still  in  the  matter  of  Education,  the  Clergy  of  this  country 
and  the  richer  Laity  have  not  been  standing  still;  and  that 
they  have  so  far  worked  for  you,  that  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
education  of  the  countiy  has  passed  into  their  hands  by  com- 
mon consent. 

How  has  that  come  about  ?  It  has  come  about  in  a  manner  by 
no  means  wholly  right  or  healthy.  It  has  come  about  in  great 
part  by  the  personal  self-denial  of  the  Clergy  of  this  country.  It 
has  come  about  because  they,  whether  they  had  the  means  or  not, 
felt,  one  after  another,  "  This  parish  must  not  go  without  its 
school:"  They  have  counted,  perhaps,  upon  the  support  of  the 
Laity.  In  some  cases,  I  fear,  they  have  been  deluded ;  but  they 
have  gone  on  with  every  effort,  and  so  it  comes  about  that  a  man 
often  gives  a  tenth  part  of  his  income, — I  am  speaking  what  I 
know, — although  that  income  amounts  but  to  a  modest  sum,  in 
order  that  the  poor  of  his  parish  may  not  go  without  education. 
Still,  I  know  as  well  as  you  do,  that  the  education  of  this  country 
is  in  a  very  unsatis&ctoiy  state,  especially  in  the  large  towns. 
Who  is  chargeable  with  this  ?  A  past  generation,  no  doubt,  in  a 
time  of  general  spiritual  deadness,  did  nothing  for  the  growing 
masses  of  the  population.  So,  with  wave  after  wave  of  population 
pouring  over  our  large  towns,  who  did  not  go  to  the  Churches 
where  there  was  no  room,  and  could  not  go  to  Schools  because 
none  existed,  men  looked  on  with  a  kind  of  mute  despair.  And 
now,  this  generation,  waking  up,  and  moved,  I  trust,  by  true  and 
holy  impulses,  sees  that  it  has  not  only  to  do  its  proper  work  that 
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belongs  to  a  generation,  but  that  it  has  to  oyertake  the  neglect  of 
half  a  century — I  might  almost  say,  of  a  century  and  a  half. 

It  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  state,  and  what  are  we  to  do  ?  Will 
you  be  rated  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  the  subject  of  education 
has  occupied  your  minds  very  much ;  but  my  private  opinion  is 
that,  if  a  measure  were  proposed  to-morrow  in  Parliament  that 
you  should  all  be  forced  to  send  your  children  to  school,  that  a 
strict  surveillance  should  be  kept  over  you  to  see  whether  you  did  so, 
and  you  should  be  punished  with  fine  if  you  did  not, — I  venture  to 
say  that  that  system  would  meet  with  a  very  hard  reception  from 
a  large  proportion  of  the  working  classes.  But  then,  I  also  say  that 
you,  who  are  now  to  be  our  governors,  must  be  educated  governors. 
I  purposely  classed  ignorance  with  sin  and  with  suffering,  because 
the  mischief  caused  by  ignorance  and  stupidity  in  the  world  is 
enormously  great ;  and  I  for  one  decline,  if  there  is  any  escape 
from  it,  to  be  governed  by  a  number  of  ignorant  people.  Now, 
you  must  not  expect  all  tiiis  to  be  done  by  the  Clergy.  We  ars 
perfectly  ready  and  willing  that  the  bonds  which  connect  Clergy 
and  Laity  should  be  drawn  much  closer  than  ever  they  have  been 
drawn  before.  But  that  means  obligations  on  your  side,  as  well  as 
obhgations  on  ours.  It  means  that  the  man  who  is  earning  £2  or 
£8  a  week  must  be  ready  to  send  his  children  to  be  educated, 
regarding  it  as  a  great  privilege ;  and  not  that  he  should  request 
that  they  should  be  taken  to  be  taught  as  a  matter  of  almsgiving 
and  of  charity.  If  you  wish,  then,  that  the  movement  which  has 
gone  so  far  should  go  further  yet,  it  lies  with  yourselves ;  it  lies 
with  the  richer  Laity  of  this  country ;  it  lies  also  with  the  Clergy, 
who  are  ready  to  do  it ;  and  the  voluntary  principle,  which  has  done 
wonders  already,  will  manage  to  keep  pace  witii  the  whole  educa- 
tion of  the  countiy. 

Now,  then,  I  will  speak  for  a  moment,  if  I  do  not  weary  you, 
on  the  second  of  these  great  classes  of  evil, — the  second  and 
the  great  one, — sin.  I  feel  myself  standing  before  you,  as  I 
said,  pleading  the  cause  of  my  Mother  Church,  and  I  do  say 
that  her  preaching  and  her  teaching,  her  uncompromising  denun- 
ciations of  evil,  have  not  been  wanting.  I  am  not,  indeed,  satis- 
fied, and  I  will  tell  you  why.  But  first  do  justice  to  the  fact  that 
you  have  no  system  here  amongst  us  of  those  indulgences  and  dis- 
pensations by  which  people  are  taught  that  a  thing  which  is  wrong 
in  itself  may  be  made  right  by  a  little  ecclesiastical  handling.  You 
have  here  a  body  of  faithful  men  who,  belonging  to  and  mingling 
with  the  families  to  which  they  minister,  leaven  the  whole  family 
life  in  England,  and  make  it  pure  and  high.  And  I  will  not  give 
up  the  Church  of  England,  in  this  respect,  to  any  denunciations  on 
the  score  of  unfaithfdness. 

Unfortunately,  if  one  is  to  be  candid,  one  must  also  make  some 
admissions.  I  doubt,  myself,  whether  the  Clergy  of  the  Chureh 
of  England  have  not  come  short  in  one  respect.  There  are  great 
social  questions  which  involve  sin  ;  and  I  think  the  Clei^ — and 
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lately  more  espedally — seem  to  have  been  rather  drawing  away 
from  social  questions,  and  shutting  themselves  up  in  a  theologicd 
circle  only.  It  grieyes  me  when  I  hear,  as  I  have  heard  lately,  a 
question  put  to  me  like  this  :—'*  Why  is  it  that  the  Clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  stand  aloof  from  a  movement  in  favour  of 
temperance,  and  other  like  movements?"  I  am  unable  alto- 
gether to  deny  the  justice  of  such  an  imputation.  I  respect,  at 
tiie  same  time,  the  feelings  which  guide  the  Clergy.  I  think  they 
stand  aloof  because  they  think  they  have  no  strength  or  skill  to 
deal  with  politics,  and  they  leave  these  questions  to  the  Jjcgisla- 
ture.  But  this  particular  question  of  temperance,  I  humbly 
submit,  ought  to  be  the  very  province  of  the  minister  of  Christ ; 
for  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  when  I  am  saying  these  things 
I  am  not  saying  anything  that  threatens  your  freedom.  You  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  the  curse  of  this  great  country  is  the  vice  of 
drinking.  You  pay  £21,000,000  a  year  to  th^  revenue  as  the  tax 
upon  dnnk  alone,  and  that  represents  a  consumption  upon  dijink 
of  ££80,000,000  a  year.  [A  Voice :  Ninety  millions.]  Some  one 
says,  ninety  millions.  I  won't  quarrel  with  the  figures,  but  at  all 
events  I  am  safe  with  eighty  millions  a  year ;  and,  mij^d  you,  that 
comes  in  far  too  large  a  proportion  out  of  the  earnings  of  the 
working  classes.  And  what  does  it  mean  ?  Why  it  means  every- 
thing that  is  evil.  It  means  that  the  working  man,  having  £2  or 
£S  to  take  home  every  Friday  or  Saturday,  divides  it  into  two 
portions — say  £2  10s.  for  himself,  and  lOp.  for  his  wife  and 
family.  [A  Voice :  Even  not  so  much  as  that.]  Somebody 
says.  Even  not  so  much  as  that.  Bear  in  mind  that  remark, 
for  I  wish  to  come  to  it  presently.  It  means  beside  that, 
misery  to  the  wife,  starvation  and  rickets,  and  wretchedness  to  the 
poor  children ;  it  means  discontent  of  the  worst  kind  engendered 
in  the  man ;  it  means  that  the  noble  class  of  working  men,  of 
which  you  are,  I  believe,  the  favourable  part — the  noble  class  of 
them  is  wrecked  and  rijined  by  this  abominable  vice. 

Now,  I  am  often  told  iJiat  freedom  must  not  be  interfered  with, 
which  means  that  a  man  may  get  drunk  if  he  likes;  but  I  come 
back  to  the  remark  of  my  friend  below  me,  and  I  say.  What 
about  the  freedom  of  the  women?  Five-sixths  of  the  income 
wasted,  and  one-sixth  handed  to  the  wife  to  maintain  the  house? 

Talk  of  justice  and  liberty,  when  things  are  divided  and  adjusted 
upon  such  a  scale  as  that !  Why,  you  see  it  won't  stand  for  a 
moment.  The  law  perpetually  inteiferes  when  men  are  doing 
foolish  things  against  public  policy,  and  the  law  has  a  right  to 
interfere  in  this  case.  And,  moreover,  the  law  has  lately  inter- 
fered in  a  most  beneficial  manner,  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
by  putting  restraint  upon  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  those 
abominable  beershops.  You  may  call  it  an  interference  with 
justice  and  freedom ;  I  call  it  a  limitation  on  the  power  to  set 
traps  for  the  unwary,  by  which  their  souls  are  ensnared. 

Well,  then,  I  am  glad  to  think  that  now  this  great  question  has 
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been  taken  up  by  the  working  classes  themselves.  From  what 
has  passed  during  the  last  year— I  see  abundant  signs  of  it  —  I 
belieye  it  will  remove  the  one  difficulty  which  the  Clergy  have  felt, 
and  that  they  will  go  along  with  you  in  that  movement^  as  in  all 
others  of  a  similar  kind.  For  indeed  we  have  but  one  common 
object,  and  that  object,  as  I  said,  is  the  removal  of  those  things 
which  hurt  men,  body  and  soul,  so  that  evil  may  be  put  down  and 
the  happiness  of  all  be  promoted. 

I  come  to  the  third  point — the  relief  of  suffering.  May  I  not 
claim  for  my  Church — for  our  Church — may  I  not  claim  for  it 
this,  that  in  every  form  and  mode  it  has  tried  to  alleviate  the 
misery  that  is  aroxmd  it  ?  I  have  looked  over  from  time  to  time — 
for  this  is  not  my  first  visit  here — I  have  looked  over  the  lists  of 
your  charities,  and  I  know  they  are  many  and  great.  I  know, 
too,  that  no  one  is  ever  able  to  say  that,  when  he  has  sum- 
moned a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  bed 
where  his  relative  is  lying  sick,  or  at  the  point  of  death,  he 
has  been  coldly  received  or  refused,  or  even  that  there  has  been 
undue  delay  in  hastening  to  the  rescue.  And  I  think  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  have  not  stinted 
their  efforts  to  those  who  have  professed  to  belong  to  their  own 
communion,  but  they  have  been  willing  to  go  wherever  they  were 
sent. 

Then,  I  must  here  again  confess  to  you  that  there  are  many 
shortcomings — that  there  are  many  things  we  have  not  done.  I 
am  afraid  you  could,  if  you  tried  to  pose  me,  bring  against  me  a 
catalogue  of  xmrelieved  misery  in  this  town,  or  at  the  east  end 
of  London,  that  would  put  us  all  to  shame,  and  fill  us  with 
horror.  That  may  be  so ;  but  I  tell  you  that  this  evil  must  be 
met,  not  by  the  struggles  of  the  Clergy,  who  are  the  few,  but  by 
the  spirit  of  our  Lord  infused  into  every  class,  moulding  us  all 
into  one,  and  making  the  Clergy  as  well  as  the  Laity  active  instru- 
ments in  the  work  of  our  Church.  There  was  a  great  landowner 
in  Yorkshire — there  are  not  many  like  him —  but  some  one  asked 
him  to  subscribe  to  an  asylum  for  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  he  said,  ''  What,  cannot  they  leave  even  those  poor  aflSicted 
creatures  alone  ? ''  Well,  we  mean  to  leave  nothing  alone.  The 
work  of  a  gathering  like  this  is  to  stir  the  feelings,  hearts, 
and  minds,  that  we  may  see  new  forms  of  service,  new  modes 
of  activity,  in  which  we  may  do  good.  I  trust  I  shall  go 
away  from  this  place  with  that  kind  of  thought  in  my  mind. 
I  would  fain  hope  that  many  of  those  upturned  faces  which  I 
see  before  me — ^many  when  they  go  away  from  this  will  be  sobered 
and  saddened  by  the  thought,  ''  There  are  things  we  might  have 
done,  which  we  have  not  been  doing,  but  we  will  try  to  do  better 
in  the  future."  What  are  we,  after  all — clergy  and  laity  all 
alike— but  humble  followers  and  imitators  of  the  blessed  Lord  of 
Life  ?  His  life  in  the  world,  which  was  to  be  an  example  of  our 
own,  was  a  constant  struggle  with  every  one  of  these  forms  of  evil. 
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He  bore  the  petulant  ignorance  of  disciples,  and  remoyed  it ;  He 
saw  the  sinful  impulse,  and  rebuked  it,  and  planted  the  good  feeling 
instead.  He  saw  the  suffering,  the  widow,  the  maimed,  the 
afflicted,  and  spoke  words  of  comfort,  and  did  effectual  acts.  It 
is  not  profanation  if  I  say  that  the  Church  at  large  does  even 
greater  things  than  these — greater,  because  it  was  said  by  our 
Lord  that  they  should  be  greater.  Greater  they  are  indeed,  for  if 
it  be  our  task  to  lift  a  whole  nation  from  ignorance  up  into  the 
light  of  knowledge — ^if  it  be  our  task  to  leayen  by  degrees  the 
whole  mass  with  the  leaven  of  holiness,  so  that  the  love  of  God 
and  the  name  of  God  may  eyerywhere  be  known  and  honoured — if 
it  be  our  task  that  no  suffering  shall  exist  on  the  earth  but  what 
we  instantly  are  able  and  willing  to  flee  to  and  succour,  then  I  say 
that  these  things  are  greater  because  they  are  on  a  greater  scale. 
But  they  are  not  antagonistic  to  our  Lord  Himself;  they  are 
indeed  ike  works  of  the  same  great  hand,  working  by  a  Spirit 
that  liyes,  and  moyes,  and  breathes  amongst  us. 

So  then,  I  bring  these  remarks,  to  which  you  haye  so  patiently 
listened,  to  a  close.  We  take  account  of  what  we  haye  done,  and 
we  find  it  comes  miserably  short.  We  will  not  sit  down  in  despair ; 
we  will  not  say,  ''  Oh,  we  haye  lost  our  hold  upon  the  working 
classes^  and  that  matter  is  settled."  If  we  haye  lost  the  grip  of 
your  hands,  we  will  put  out  our  hand  again  and  you  shall  grasp 
it.  If  our  seryices  are  such  that  they  do  not  attract  you,  well,  we 
must  arrange  services  that  shall  attract  you.  And  you,  for  your 
part,  if  it  should  happen  that,  wearied  with  the  interference  of 
those  set  over  you,  you  think  you  would  rather  be  without  the 
Clergyman  altogether,  and  you  tiiink  that  the  world  altogether  is  a 
question  of  work  and  wages;  I  will  ask  you  for  your  part, — I  am 
not  speaking  so  much  of  those  who  have  come  here,  who,  by  the 
act  of  coming  here,  show  they  are  thinking  of  other  things, — ^but 
if  any  other  class  have  allowed  themselves  to  abandon  altogether 
their  hold  upon  the  spiritual  world,  and  to  believe  there  is  nothing 
but  what  they  can  see,  and  feel,  and  touch,  and  eat,  I  hope  they 
will  look  at  the  work  that  has  been  done,  because  in  that  case 
their  present  creed  will  not  satisfy  them  long.  I  am  persuaded 
they  will  see,  if  they  look  closely,  the  divine  impress  upon  what 
has  been  done  for  God  and  good  in  the  world;  and  so  we 
shall  win  them,  and  so  meetings  like  this  shall  have  a  blessed 
reward,  for  we  shall  have  encouraged  our  willing  soldiers  to  fight 
the  better  xmder  the  banner  of  our  divine  Master,  Leader,  and 
King. 

The  Bishop  o7  Ozfobd  advocated  unity  and  charity  among 
members  of  the  Church,  of  all  classes,  and  used  the  following 
words : — ''  The.  one  thing  I  desire  to  see  coming  out  of  such  a 
conclave  as  this  to-night,  and  out  of  all  the  gamerings  held  in 
this  room,  is  the  admission  of  this,  that  we  are  one  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  that  our  differences  are  infinitesimal  to  every  man  who  has 
learned  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus  with  all  his  heart,  and  to  see  that 
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the  one  object  of  liTing  is  to  have  His  life  pervading  our  life,  by 
the  Spirit  of  God." 

The  Bishop  of  Sodob  and  Man  gave  some  very  interesting 
details  of  his  experience  among  the  Working  Men  of  Lancashire, 
daring  the  period  when  he  was  Hector  of  Warrington.  He 
explained  the  relation  of  the  Greed  to  the  Scriptures,  and  added 
that  Protestants  had  the  best  title  to  the  term  Catholic. 

The  Dean  of  Ely  said  that  a  College  for  Working  Men,  over 
which  he  had  presided  at  Cambridge,  fiedled,  merely  because  the 
class  for  whom  it  was  intended  were  too  much  occupied  to  attend 
it;  and  he  showed  at  some  length  the  mutual  relations  between 
science  and  revealed  religion. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Tatlob  spoke  of  the  importance  of  personal 
responsibility  to  Almighty  God,  and  of  trying  the  spirits, ''whether 
they  be  of  God."  But  co-operation  for  good  puiposes  is  also 
necessaiy,  and  this  was  strongly  urged.  He  announced  that  ihe 
grand  motto  should  be,  ''The  Protestant  religion,  and  the  liber- 
ties of  England,  we  wUl  maintain " ;  and  he  concluded  by  ear- 
nestly advising,  "Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith;  quit  you 
like  men,  and  be  strong." 

Archdeacon  Denison  made  special  reference  to  the  subject  of 
Education,  and  said  he  believed  that  if  there  was  one  tlung  to 
which  the  men  of  this  time  required  to  give  more  careful  thought, 
it  was  the  education  of  their  children.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
the  parental  authority  of  the  time  was  very  loose ;  and  yet  the 
foundation  of  all  parental  authority  is  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

R.  A.  Cross,  Esq.,  M.P.,  after  showing  that  every  grade  in 
society  contained  its  working  men  and  its  idlers,  advised  the 
Working  Men  before  him  (1)  to  be  true  to  themselves  and  their 
class,  (2)  to  be  true  to  their  wives  and  children,  and  (S)  to  be 
true  to  their  neighbours. 

S.  B.  Graves,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who  was  called  upon  by  acclama- 
tion, after  a  few  expressions  of  confidence  in  the  sound  principles 
of  many  Working  Men,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President, 
which  was  enthusiastically  received. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester  expressed  his  acknowledgments; 
and,  the  benediction  having  been  pronounced,  the  Meeting  closed 
soon  after  ten. 


n.~  MEETING  OF  SEAMEN. 

This  meeting  was  held  in  the  Concert  Hall,  Lord  Nelson  Street, 
on  the  Evening  of  Friday,  the  8th.  Admission  to  it  was  obtained 
by  special  ticket. 

Earl  Nelson,  who  presided,  made  some  interesting  allusions  to 
his  distinguished  ancestor,  from  whom  the  street  had  been  named; 
and  added,  that  the  first  Lord  Nelson's  principles  were  two  in 
number,  vis.,  (1)  to  perform  his  work  for  God,  as  well  as  for  his 
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country ;    and  (2)  that  there  was  no  use  in  doing  things  for  the 
people,  or  for  sailors,  but  with  the  people,  and  tvith  sailors. 

The  Bishop  of  Colombo,  who  had  maide  many  voyages,  and  had 
shared  in  the  perils  of  the  sea,  felt  a  great  interest  in  seamen;  and 
believed  that  they  were  specially  called  upon  to  lead  godly  lives. 

Captain  Totnbee  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  '*  crimp  " 
is  not  the  worst  enemy  of  the  sailor ;  but  that  the  law,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  his  worst  enemy.  He  believed  that  seamen  should  not 
be  detained  at  the  port  of  arrival  for  several  days,  but  should  pass  at 
once  to  their  homes  and  their  families.  In  case  the  men  spent 
their  money  foolishly  or  improvidently,  the  support  of  their  families 
was  thrown  upon  the  poor  rates. 

Bishop  Byan  ^late  of  MavritiusJ,  after  expressing  his  deep 
gratitude  to  seamen  for  kindnesses  received  on  his  many  voy- 
ages, adduced  various  examples  of  deep  spiritual  effects  pro- 
duced on  individuals.  After  expressing  his  pleasure  at  finding 
the  interest  which  had  lately  been  awakened  for  the  sailor,  he 
added,  ''  it  was  his  earnest  desire,  when  they,  as  sailors, 
came  to  the  close  of  life,  that  they  would  not  find  themselves 
on  a  lee  shore,  with  breakers  ahead;  but  that  they  would  have 
a  sight  of  the  fair  haven  before  them,  and  have  a  prospect  of 
entering  the  land  of  everlasting  rest,  and  that  they  would  expe- 
rience, through  the  mercy  of  the  Bedeemer,  that  they  were  just 
reachiiag  the  harbour  of  peace,  and  that  their  last  feelings,  as  their 
voyage  was  ended,  were  that  they  were  casting  anchor  in  the  Bay 
of  Glory." 

S.  B.  Gbaves,  Esq.,  M.P.,  claimed  the  right  to  address  them 
as  ^'  brother  seamen ; "  for  when  he  sought  recreation  he  went 
to  sea,  and  there  he  passed  at  least  a  month  annually.  Much  had 
been  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  seamen,  but  much  yet 
remained  to  be  done.  One  cause  of  deterioration  of  our  mercantile 
marine  was  the  introduction  of  a  large  foreign  element ;  and  another 
was  the  facility  with  which  almost  any  man  could  become  A.  B. 
The  hope  of  the  future  rested  greatly  in  the  increased  use  of 
Training-ships. 

The  Bev.  Canon  Trevor  urged  upon  seamen  the  importance  of 
practical  religion,  and  that  each  should  lead  a  pure  and  virtuous 
life. 

The  Bev.  G.  Y.  Maodona  was  glad  to  see  such  a  representative 
meeting.  They  had  two  bishops  present,  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  one  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  mercantile  marine, 
and  himself  as  a  chaplain  in  the  Boyal  Navy. 

After  the  singing  of  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman  was  moved  by  Clarke  Aspinall,  Esq.,  seconded  by 
Captain  Paton,  and  passed  unanimously. 
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m.— THE  NEXT  PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

On  Friday,  fhe  8th,  at  One  p.m.,  the  Executive  Committee 
assembled  in  the  Reception  Room,  together  with  several  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  and  other  prominent  members  of  the  Congress ; 
Earl  Nelson  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretaries  announced  that  no  formal  applications  had  been 
received,  but  that  individual  Clergy  in  three  or  four  large  towns 
were  desirous  that  the  Congress  should  visit  their  respective 
localities. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Ely  moved  that  Southampton  Nottingham 
and  Leicester  be  selected  as  the  places  to  negociate  with;  and 
dwelt  particularly  on  the  expediency  of  selecting  Nottingham.  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  seconded  the  motion,  on  the  understanding  that 
either  Cardiff  or  Swansea  be  added. 

A  suggestion  was  made  by  Archdeacon  Denison,  that  the 
Congress  should  meet  only  in  alternate  years ;  but  it  met  with  no 
support. 

An  amendment  was  moved  by  Canon  Trevor,  and  seconded  by 
Archdeacon  Denison,  that  Southampton  alone  be  the  place  to 
negociate  with.  The  votes  for  and  against  the  amendment  being 
equal,  the  Chairman  gave  his  casting  vote  in  its  favour.  It  was 
then  resolved  unanimously  that  Southampton  be  recommended  as 
the  place  of  meeting  in  1870. 

It  was  further  moved  by  the  Dean  of  Ely,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  and  resolved,  that  a  book  of  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Church  Congress  be  kept,  and  passed  on  from  Congress 
to  Congress. 

It  was  resolved  unanimously,  that  the  Archdeacon  of  Ely  be 
requested  to  act  as  permanent  secretary  of  the  Church  Congress 
Central  Committee.     The  Archdeacon  of  Ely  consented. 

IV.— CONCLUDING    SOIREE. 

On  Friday,  the  8th,  the  Great  Hall  was  occupied  till  One  p.m. 
by  the  Congress ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  it  underwent 
a  remarkable  transformation.  At  Eight  o'clock,  it  was  thrown 
open  to  all  the  Members  of  Congress,  the  Afternoon  and  Evening 
Meetings  having  been  held  in  the  small  Concert  Room.  A  great 
variety  of  objects  of  interest  were  arranged  at  different  parts  of 
it, — and  vivd  voce  explanations,  of  the  most  interesting  kind,  were 
given  throughout  the  evening. 

A  large  number  of  choice  Plants,  from  the  Botanic  Garden, 
was  lent  by  the  Corporation  of  the  town.  They  were  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Tyerman,  the  Curator,  who  had  arranged 
several  in  the  form -of  floral  trophies. 

The  Museum  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society  had  been  lent 
for  the  occasion,  consisting  of  four  large  cases.     In  these  were 
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comprised — mosaics,  lamps,  jars,  pottery,  ancient  water  pipes, 
carved  stone  work,  catapult  balls,  ancient  implements  of  varions 
kinds  procured  from  excayations,  and  modem  ^ess  ornaments  and 
utensils,  illustrative  of  Scriptural  allusions.  Also,  nearly  three 
hundred  and  fifty  photographs,  representing  the  operations  and 
discoveries  of  the  Society,  were  ranged  round  the  walls  on  screens. 

John  Macgregor,  Esq.,  exhibited  his  "Bob  Boy"  Collection, 
consisting  of  curiosities  from  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  together 
with  the  gear  and  equipments  of  the  canoe  with  which  he  had 
made  his  explorations  in  the  East. 

Some  photographs,  drawings,  and  engravings,  illustrative  of  the 
history  and  restoration  of  Chester  Cathedral,  were  exhibited  by 
Dean  Howson  and  Canon  Blomfield. 

Mr.  E.  Grindley  lent  a  fine  collection  of  modem  engravings  and 
chromo-lithographs. — Mr.  Norbury  exhibited  his  two  well-known 
oil  paintings — ''  St.  John  and  the  Mother  of  Jesus  returning  from 
the  Crucifixion,"  and  "  Caractacus  a  Prisoner." — ^Drawings  and 
designs  for  Churches  and  Schools  were  lent  by  Gilbert  Scott,  Esq., 
A.B.A. ;  G.  E.  Street,  Esq.,  A.B.A. ;  Messrs.  W.  &  G.  Audsley, 
John  Douglas,  Charles  France,  David  Walker,  E.  Hefier,  &c. 
— Messrs.  Audsley  also  lent  an  interesting  model  of  a  Greek 
Church,  with  drawings  illustrative  of  it,  and  notes  shewing  the 
ritual  exemplified  by  the  building  and  ornaments. —  Mr.  W. 
Litherland  exhibited  some  pieces  of  statuary,  illustrative  of 
Scripture  subjects. 

Several  specimens  of  Natural  History,  including  marine  plants 
and  other  objects  in  aquaria,  were  lent  by  T.  J.  Moore,  Esq., 
Curator  of  the  Derby  Museum.  —  Dr.  Hume  exhibited  and 
explained  a  selection  of  objects,  illustrative  ethnologically;  chiefly 
from  China,  New  Zealand,  Pern,  and  Chile. —  Mr.  J.  B.  Isaac 
exhibited  a  collection  of  illuminations,  photographs,  and  articles 
of  vertu. — Other  Members  of  the  Congress  lent  Anglican  Missals 
and  antiquarian  objects. 

In  the  Sheriff's  Court,  W.  Chadbum,  Esq.,  exhibited  life-size 
portraits  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Members  of  the 
Congress,  by  means  of  the  opaque  lantern  and  lime  light ;  also, 
other  portraits  and  objects  illustrative  of  Astronomy  and  Mechanics. 
In  the  Nisi  Prius  Court,  Dr.  Bickard  exhibited  dissolving  views  of 
the  English  Cathedrals,  and  certain  well-known  Churches,  by 
means  of  the  magnesian  light.  The  Microscopical  Society  gave 
their  services,  throughout  the  evening,  in  the  Library. 

During  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  following  Programme  of 
Music  was  performed,  on  the  Grand  Organ,  by  W.  T.  Best,  Esq. : 

Allegro  Brillante  (D  flat  Major)  from  the  Etudes  SymphotiiqiieB,. Sehumann, 

Grand  Fantasia  for  the  Organ— ^cto^io — Allegro—Adagio Mozart, 

Air— "0  Bnddier  than  the  Oherry"  : Handel. 

Organ  Fngae Baah, 

SohiUer-Maroh   Meyerbeer. 
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Yalbdiotobt  Resolutions. 

At  Ten  o'clock,  the  Chair  was  taken  in  the  Organ  Gallery  of  the 
Hall,  by  F.  S.  Hnll,  Esq.,  when  the  following  resolutions  were 
submitted  to  the  audience,  and  all  carried  by  acclamation  : — 

A.  J.  B.  Bebesfobd  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P.,  said  he  rose  to  propose 
that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Congress  be  given  to  their  venerable 
and  Bight  Beverend  President,  the  honoured  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 
He  had  always  felt  sure  that,  when  the  Congress  came  to  Liverpool, 
it  would  receive  such  a  welcome  as  Liverpool  alone  could  give. 

The  Dean  of  Cashel,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he  felt 
that  the  selection  of  him  for  the  purpose,  was  meant  as  a  com- 
pliment to  the  sister  Church  in  Ireland,  which  was  one  in  heart 
and  feeling  with  the  Church  in  England ;  and  he  trusted  they 
would  remain  for  ever,  one  in  doctrine  and  worship. 

Charles  Higgins,  Esq.,  of  Turvey  Abbey,  Bedfordshire,  pro- 
posed a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Dean  of  Chester  for  his  excellent 
opening  Sermon,  and  to  the  selected  Readers  and  Speakers.  He 
remarked  that  the  key-note  throughout  had  been  pitched  too  low, 
and  that  a  depressing  view  had  sometimes  been  taken,  when  we 
were  entitled  to  thank  God,  and  take  courage. 

This  was  seconded  by  Archdeacon  Ffoulees,  and  briefly 
acknowledged  by  the  Dean  of  Chesteb. 

Henry  Ceoil  Baiees,  Esq.,  M.P.,  moved  that  the  best  thanks 
of  the  Congress  be  given  to  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  for  the 
use  of  St.  George's  Hall,  and  to  the  Mayor  and  townsmen, 
generally,  for  the  noble  hospitality  which  they  had  shown. 

The  Arohdeaoon  of  Ely  seconded  the  proposal. 

Earl  Nelson  moved,  and  Archdeacon  Pollock  seconded,  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

This  was  acknowledged  briefly  by  Dr.  Hume  ;  and  the  audience 
retired. 


THE    SERMON 

PREACHED   IN    QHESIEB   CATHEDRAL, 
SAiUBi>i,T,  .OoiOBXB,  9tb,  1860, 

fl 

By  Hi8  Gbaoe   the   ARCHBISHOP   OF  YORK. 


In  aooordanoe  with  an  annonnoement  on  the  Programme  of  the  Oongrees,  the 
following  Sermon  was  preached  in  the  Cathedral,  Chester,  on  Saturday,  October 
9th,  at  the  Morning  Service.  The  Collection  made  on  the  occasion  was  devoted  to 
the  Sinai  and  Palestine  Exploration  Fond. 
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SERMON. 


1  Pet.  iii.  16. 

**  Bvt  sanetify  the  lA>rd  God  in  your  hearts :  and  he  ready  alwaye  to  give 
an  anewer  to  every  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  you" 


The  past  week  has  given  ns  all  mnch  to  think  of  as  to  the  position 
and  duties  of  onr  National  Church  in  the  presence  of  the  nation. 
It  has  been  said  now,  as  it  has  often  been  said  before,  that  the 
Church  has  not  done  her  best  to  keep  pace  with,  and  to  guide,  the 
movement  of  modem  thought,  and-Uie  science  which  is  our  most 
popular  study.  Seeing  the  frontiers  unguarded,  science  has  been 
tempted  to  step  out  of  her  proper  limits,  and  to  discourse  of 
creation,  of  moral  freedom,  of  immortality,  and  of  God ;  and  the 
utterances  which  she  has  made  on  all  these  subjects,  unfavourable  to 
Christianity,  have  been  received,  it  is  said,  in  sullen  silence  by 
those  to  whose  domain  they  belong,  or  dismissed  when  they  have 
been  spoken  of,  as  the  imagination  of  the  wicked,  with  an  almost 
papal  scorn.  The  charge  is  a  grave  one,  if  it  be  true :  and  there 
are  few  amongst  us  who  would  venture  to  prondunce  it  wholly 
groundless.  And  as  the  aspiration  of  our  great  meeting  has  been 
that  we  might  better  understand  and  be  understood  by  the 
generation  in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  perhaps  I  shall  do  well  if, 
under  God's  good  guidance,  I  endeavour  to  examine  this  reproach, 
and  to  see  how  far  it  is  true,  and  how  far  it  is  removable. 

There  are  those  who  deny  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of 
Christ  to  deal  with  the  conclusions  of  science  at  all.  He  who  said, 
'*  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me,"  has  pointed  out 
the  way  to  vanquish  error.  Christ,  the  Eedeemer,  must  be  held 
up  before  the  people's  eyes  constantly,  faithfully ;  the  love  that  He 
shewed  for  us  in  His  life  and  death  will  of  themselves  draw  men 
over.  Arguments  of  reason  are  useless,  unless  the  cross  shall 
draw  men,  and  they  are  needless  for  those  who  are  so  drawn.  To 
argue  about  this  or  that  objection  is  to  spend  our  strength  in  the 
outworks  when  we  are  wanted  in  the  citadel.  The  Gospel  is  its 
own  evidence.  Let  a  man  be  touched  by  a  sense  of  sin,  and  all 
the  scheme  of  God  for  healing  sin  will  come  into  his  mind,  and 
justify  itself  as  true  and  very  good.  So  think  many  of  the  best 
men  of  different  schools ;  and  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  it. 
Moreover,  the  very  difiaculty  of  the  task  of  the  apologist  disposes 
men  to  an  opinion  that  it  Ues  outside  the  path  of  duty.  Science 
was  once  small  and  feeble;  the  points  at  which  she  touched 
revelation  were  but  few ;  a  theologian  of  moderate  powers  could 
recount  them  all.  When  we  of  the  present  generation  were  bom, 
geology  was  not ;  historical  criticism  had  not  erected  itself  into  a 
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science ;  chemistry  presaged  the  defeat  of  many  of  her  own  oon- 
clasions,  and  the  presage  was  right ;  ronnd  physiology  there  still 
hang  so  many  mysteries  that  it  lay  beyond  tiie  reach  of  rigid 
method.  BeUgion  offered  a  complete  scheme;  and  the  doubts 
were  only  fragmentary,  and  were  to  be  easily  satisfied  with  answers, 
so  long  as  doubts  would  have  bound  men  to  give  up  a  system  that 
promised  so  much,  for  a  philosophy  so  stammering  and  incomplete 
that  it  could  not  satisfy  the  mind,  any  more  than  it  nourished  the 
heart.  To  appreciate  the  enormous  change  that  half  a  oentuiy 
has  brought  on  us,  almost  requires  a  specicd  study.  One  uniform 
method  of  observation  of  facts  has  been  applied  to  all  sciences 
alike.  Immense  wealth  of  facts  has  been  amassed.  A  taste  for 
science  has  become  developed — a  taste  which  does  not  desire  to 
overthrow  religion  or  civil  society,  but  which  accepts  all  the 
observed  facts  of  science  as  persistently  as  it  refdses  to  accept 
as  facts  the  hopes  held  out  by  revelation.  Of  man's  origin  and 
of  his  final  hope ;  of  the  Father  in  heaven,  on  whom  this  world 
rests;  of  holiness,  as  distinct  from  prudent  conduct;  of  Christ, 
and  heaven,  and  hell,  it  prefers  to  say  no  more  than  this — that 
these  are  doctrines,  not  facts,  and  that,  be  they  true  or  not,  the 
mind  should  not  waste  itself  on  anything  but  facts  which  can  be 
observed.  Side  by  side  with  the  great  Church  in  which  we 
worship,  with  its  broken  lights,  its  receding  aisles,  its  lofty  arches 
pointing  heavenward,  its  vaulted  roof,  that  reverberates  the  strains 
of  prayer  and  praise  till  the  echoes  seem  to  soar  away  from  us  up 
to  heaven ;  side  by  side  with  the  place  within  whose  finite  walls  we 
feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the  infinite  God,  a  million 
hands  have  been  building  day  and  night  a  temple  of  a  different 
kind,  where  all  is  squareness  and  symmetry ;  where  all  the  orna- 
ments are  visible  at  one  glance ;  where  the  mind  is  not  tempted 
off  into  any  thoughts  of  what  is  dark  and  distant,  nor  could 
ever  say  more  than  that  the  room  is  for  earthly  use  and  is  beau- 
tiful. Crowds  are  thronging  its  steps,  and  though  no  psalm  of 
praise  rises  therein,  though  no  promise  is  held  out  for  etemiiy, 
nor  any  word  spoken  of  those  moral  sanctions  by  which  men  have 
been  stirred  up  to  deeds  of  loving  self-sacrifice  far  beyond  what  any 
mere  maxims  of  prudence  could  have  inculcated,  still  this  temple, 
with  all  its  wants,  draws  in  its  crowds,  and  they  accept  for  their 
minds  and  spirits  such  teaching  as  it  has.  A  system  has  grown 
up  suddenly  which  attracts,  and  will  attract  them ;  and  though 
it  professes  no  hostility  to  religion,  it  is  without  religion ;  and  we 
confront  the  momentous  question,  whether  it  is  our  duty  to 
descend  to  them,  and  to  endeavour  to  remove  their  errors,  and 
supply  what  seems  grievously  lacking,  or  sit  down  in  mute 
despair,  to  gaze  again,  after  all  these  centuries  of  Christian  endea- 
vours, on  a  world  lying  in  wickedness,  and  on  a  large  and  learned 
class  deliberately  dispensing  with  all  knowledge  of  God.  There 
ought  not  to  be  a  doubt  of  the  answer.  We  are  bound  to  be 
ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  him  that  ask^th  us  a  reason 
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of  the  hope  that  is  in  ns.  We  are  cast  upon  a  period,  not  so 
much  of  flippant,  wanton  scepticism,  as  of  a  pressing  intellectual 
straggle  and  distress.  We  are  asked  for  guidance,  for  a  reason- 
able account  of  the  fEuth  that  is  in  us ;  and  eyes,  hungry  for  the 
trath,  watch  us,  waiting  to  be  fed  with  our  reply.  Let  not  the 
enquirer  turn  away  with  the  thought  that  we  know  nothing  of 
the  arguments  that  have  shaken  him;  that  our  fedth  is  only  an 
unthinking  prejudice ;  that  it  is  something  so  weak  that  you  dare 
not  trust  it  where  the  rains  descend  and  Uie  winds  blow,  because 
it  is  shaking,  and  its  fall  would  be  great. 

And  surely  at  this  moment  the  opportunity  is  a  great  one, 
for  religion  to  resume  that  region  which  science  had  usurped. 
Science  has  much  to  tell  us ;  and  yet  of  some  chapters  of  her 
book  she  has  reached  the  last  word,  and  has  implicitly  confessed 
that  there  is  much  of  which  she  can  give  no  account.  It  is  so  in 
the  realm  of  nature ;  it  is  so  with  man's  constitution  and  hopes ; 
it  is  so  with  the  belief  in  God.  Bear  with  me  if  I  endeavour  to 
deal  in  a  few  words  with  subjects  so  great.  Some  of  those  who 
hear  me  need  but  a  hint  or  two,  to  enable  their  greater  knowledge 
to  supply  the  rest. 

First  as  to  the  realm  of  nature.  ''  The  world  is  governed  by  fixed 
laws.  Science  alone  can  take  cognizance  of  these ;  and  she, 
sobered  by  the  aberrations  of  the  past,  must  simply  sum  up 
what  she  sees  before  her." 

We  grant  it.  Always  I  ^'  Those  natural  laws  have  always  been  the 
same."  How  do  we  reaUze  this  great  stride?  Was  science  then 
awake  and  watching  in  those  far  off  centuries,  where  we  seek  the  date 
of  creation,  and  can  she  assure  us  that  she  heard  her  God  say,  Let 
there  be  light  ?  That  cannot  be  ;  for  science,  positive  and  exact, 
is  not  a  generation  old.  Whereabouts  then,  upon  the  present 
record,  is  written  that  word  ''  always,"  which  guarantees  the  world 
against  a  limit,  in  the  past  and  in  the  future  ?  Nowhere.  Science 
is  not  so  self-restraining  as  she  claimed  to  be.  Her  old  ambition, 
which  Bacon  rebuked,  clings  to  her  still.  She  should  have 
stooped  to  the  little  plot  of  earth  before  her,  and  should  have 
said,  ''These  things  are  so."  But  she  has  jumped  to  a  far  nobler 
formula,  that  better  fills  the  mouth  that  utters  it — ''  These  things 
have  been  so  from  everlasting."  Li  fact,  all  that  science  has  told 
us  of  the  progress  of  life  from  lower  forms  to  higher,  points  to  a 
beginning  of  all  this  progress ;  as  the  tide  in  yonder  river,  rising 
inch  by  inch,  enables  one  to  calculate  that  there  was  a  lowest 
point.  But  if  there  was  a  beginning  then  was  it  supernatural, 
so  far  at  least  that  it  is  not  accounted  for  by  observation  of  the 
present  state  of  things.  Who  made  this  beginning?  Science  is 
silent.  It  is  out  of  her  scope.  If  you  say,  *^  God  made  it,"  she 
is  silent  still;  she  has  no  data  for  a  contradiction.  If  science  is 
silent,  faith  may  speak.  "  Speak  to  the  earth,  and  it  shall  teach 
thee ;  the  fishes  of  the  sea  shall  declare  unto  thee.  Who  knoweth 
not  in  all  these  that  the  band  of  the  Lord  hatb  wrought  this." 
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(Job  xii.  8,  9.)  But  if  the  finpernatnral,  or  that  which  scienoe 
cannot  account  for,  be  admitted  at  the  beginning,  it  mnst  belong 
also  to  the  present  and  the  future.  Provided  science  be  left  to 
group  her  facts  into  law  and  order,  she  has  no  right  to  deny 
that  behind  the  curtain  of  those  facts  the  gloiy  of  God  shin^. 
The  facts  themselves  are  full  of  purpose,  of  fitness;  scienoe 
shows  more  and  more  precisely  these  marks  of  design,  of  an  eternal 
purpose  running  through  the  ages.  To  admit  the  Creator,  without 
whom  we  have  no  account  at  all  of  the  beginning  of  things,  and  yet 
to  assume  that  the  bright  earth  which  the  hand  of  God  touched  on 
creation's  day  is  now  but  a  dead  machine,  set  spinning  in  the 
spaces,  to  be  thenceforth  uncared  for,  is  so  artificial  and  pedantic 
that  no  man  could  keep  his  mind,  no  not  for  one  day,  in  such  a 
posture.  I,  for  my  part,  thank  science  for  defining  her  own  limits 
so  exactly ;  it  is  so  plain  now  what  she  can  do  for  us,  and  on 
what  side  we  must  look  for  no  utterance  from  her.  Step  by  step 
she  conducts  us  downward  and  backward  to  some  great  beginning; 
she  has  measured  and  made  practicable  each  step  of  the  broad 
stair.  At  the  foot  lies  the  mystery  of  creation.  Into  that,  science 
comes  not  down.  '^  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  earth?  declare  if  thou  hast  understanding."  Science 
was  not  there ;  she  does  not  bid  me  say  there  was  no  God  there. 
I  will  not  say  it.  And  He  that  was  at  the  beginning  compasseth 
the  world  all  about ;  He  is  before  and  after  it,  in  it  and  above 
it.  There  is  room  for  the  study  of  laws,  be  it  as  strict  as  yon  will, 
as  well  as  for  devout  belief  in  Providence,  and  the  practice  of 
prayer,  and  grateful  love  to  a  heavenly  Father,  of  whose  constant 
purpose  and  loving  care  and  goodness,  science  digs  up,  unwillingly, 
fresh  evidence  every  day.  Cannot  science  and  faith  find  room  to 
dwell  together;  and  if  science  claims  too  much,  and  bids  us 
silence  prayer  and  praise  as  empty  sounds,  should  we  not  do  well 
to  be  able  to  show  that  she  takes  too  much  upon  her,  and  to  reduce 
her  pretensions  to  proper  bounds  ? 

Now  look  for  one  moment  at  the  place  which  science  would 
assign  to  man.     Man  is  the  crowning  wonder   of  a  marvellous 
world.     There  are  in  him  two  lives.    Above,  as  in  a  palace,  sits 
the  mind,  that  can  think  thoughts  of  order  and  beauty^^^nay  that 
can  travel  on  wings  of  thought  beyond  the  world,  and  tiiinSof  God 
and  of  eternity.    It  is  severed  from  all  the  rest  of  creation,  iMng  a 
separate  person  calling  itself  ''I''  and  ''me."     It  has  a  regal  pd^, 
in  that  it  says,  "I  will  do  this,"  or  "I  will  resist  it."    So  far  it  i> 
little  lower  than  the  angels.     But  another  life,  that  of  the  bod' 
links  it  to  the  earth,  and  the  food  is  assimilated,  and  the  heart  beats 
and  the  breath  comes  and  goes,  and  instincts  and  cravings,  blind 
and  dull,  form  themselves,  and  all  these  are  in  a  sense  unconscious 
and  involuntary.     The  palace  is  above,  but  underneath  grinds 
evermore  the  slow  mill  of  an  animal  existence,  and  the  royal  guest 
is  much  perturbed  by  dull  sounds,  and  subtle  dust,  and  odours 
that  rise  from  those  lower  chambers  to  the  room  of  state.      You 
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have  a  picture  of  a  kingly  soul  ruling  under  difficult  conditions, 
and  often  unable  to  control  his  own  household,  with  its  rebellious 
retinue  of  instincts  and  appetites.  But  we  shall  not  understand 
this  wonderful  being,  save  by  taking  count  of  both  his  lives. 
There  are  two  facts  about  him  more  wonderful  than  the  rest,  and 
therefore  of  primary  importance  to  his  scientific  history. 

JPirst,  he  can  think  of  God.  He  has  not  seen  Him ;  he  has  not 
perhaps  been  taught  from  revelation.  Let  it  be  the  negro  with  his 
fetish,  and  no  higher  type  of  man  or  worship;  he  is  most  wonderful, 
for  he  is  able  to  think  of  something  above  and  beyond  this  life, 
that  has  over  this  life  a  certain  power.  And  if  you  turn  to  the 
Christian  mode  of  thinking,  the  wonder  is  the  greater.  God  is  a 
spirit ;  to  be  loved  for  all  His  goodness,  to  be  obeyed  for  His 
wisdom  and  authority ;  to  be  seen  one  day  face  to  face ;  to  be 
worshipped  in  the  meantime  with  a  daily  and  complete  sacrifice  of 
the  will  to  His  will.  Tell  us,  men  of  science,  through  what  chink 
in  the  cloudy  creation  of  this  finite  life  this  strange  light  streams 
in.  This  world  and  its  pleasures  can,  as  you  painfally  assure  us, 
a£ford  no  ground  for  thought  such  as  this. 

Then  tibere  is  a  second  fact,  hardly  less  wonderful,  that  man 
chooses  or  wills,  and  can  choose  right  and  wrong. 

Always  anxious  to  classify  and  to  group,  science  in  modem 
times  has  tried  to  thrust  into  the  background  these  and  such  Uke 
distinctions.  The  thought  of  God  forsooth  is  barren,  can  lead 
to  no  real  knowledge,  is  mixed  up  with  much  fanaticism,  and 
superstition.  As  to  the  will,  to  quote  the  language  of  Hobbs,  you 
have  liberty  to  act  if  you  will,  but  have  you  the  liberty  to  will  ? 
The  will  is  a  delusion,  and  the  soul,  while  it  thinks  it  chooses,  is 
led  blindfold  by  all  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  life  from 
which  it  cannot  escape.  A  science  that  thus  suppresses  what  it 
cannot  classify,  will  not  long  command  respect.  The  power  of 
man  to  worship,  the  will  of  man,  are  marks  that  separate  him  from 
the  rest,  as  the  tooth,  and  claw,  and  spots  of  the  ravening  leopard 
separate  it  from  the  stag.  Neglect  them,  and  you  will  be 
reasoning,  not  about  man,  but  about  the  shadow  and  phantom  of  a 
man.  If  you  are  afraid  to  treat  them,  or  unable,  let  vs  endeavour 
to  give  them  a  scientific  interpretation.  They  are  a  great  door 
of  hope  thrown  open  before  man,  by  which  he  sees  that  his  twofold 
being  is  allied  to  another  world,  the  world  of  spirits.  You  treat 
them  as  delusive.  But  they  have  made  man's  life  oftentimes  an 
anthem  of  praise  to  the  Most  High ;  and  the  consciousness  of  a 
will,  regenerate  and  set  free  by  God's  spirit,  has  raised  many  a 
man  to  sublime  heights  of  love  and  self-sacrifice.  What  can  we 
trust  if  these  be  delusive  ?  They  are  not  delusions :  they  are  given 
us  to  note  and  to  reflect  on,  like  other  facts.  Without  them  man's 
true  history  never  can  be  written.  You  say  they  do  not  harmonize 
with  other  facts  of  animal  hfe.  No  :  but  they  fit  wonderfully  well 
into  a  history  called  the  Gospel ;  and  when  the  heavenly  messenger, 
with  healing  on  his  wings,  comes  to  us,  bearing  news  of  spiritual 
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light,  and  life,  and  peace,  these  are  the  windows  of  the  sonl  by 
which  he  should  fly  in.  Christ  has  opened  them ;  none  can  shut 
them.  To  the  end,  whatever  science  may  say,  fervent  prayer  shall 
rise  up,  and  men  shall  adore  the  Son  of  Man  who  died  for  them, 
and,  subdued  by  that  divine  example,  and  fashioned  into  his 
likeness,  they  shall  deny  themselves  and  take  up  their  cross  and 
foUow  him. 

Brethren,  it  is  not  long  since  a  foreign  bishop,  claiming  in&lUble 
power  as  head  of  the  Cluristian  world,  lamented  that  much  of  the 
thought  of  the  world  had  escaped  from  the  influence  of  religion, 
and  in  a  voice  of  authority  commanded  it  to  return.  Pray  we  for 
our  Church,  that  there  may  be  given  us  power  to  wrestle  with  error, 
and  reconcile  truths  of  science  and  of  revelation  that  now  seem  dis- 
crepant. I  would  not  that  our  Church  should  trust  most  to  polem- 
ical power.  Christ  has  been  lifted  up,  and  He  does  draw  all  men 
unto  Him.  The  Bible  convinces,  not  because  of  our  arguments,  but 
because  Christ  is  seen  therein.  Men  and  women,  sanctified  through 
Christ,  and  working  his  works,  are  more  powerful  arguments  for 
drawing  souls,  than  any  that  can  be  put  into  words.  But  we  are 
like  the  soldier  workmen  of  Nehemiah,  when  they  built  the  temple. 
''Every  one  with  one  of  his  hands  wrought  in  the  work,  and 
with  the  other  hand  held  a  weapon."  (Neh.  iv.  17.)  Build  up 
with  the  working  hand ;  and  smite  with  the  armed  hand ;  yet 
the  strokes  of  our  weapon  need  not  wound.  The  Church  has 
always  had  this  double  duty ;  she  has  been  built  up,  surrounded 
by  perils.  And  thus  Augustine  strove  to  find  a  place  among 
the  systems  of  this  world  for  the  polity  of  Grod;  and  thus 
Aquinas  strove  to  conciliate  the  new  ardour  for  philosophy  with 
the  truths  of  the  Scripture.  And  thus  our  own  Butler  and  Paley 
delivered  from  the  captivity  of  doubt  many  souls  that  desired  still 
to  believe.  The  task  may  be  great,  but  far  greater  would  be  the 
reward,  of  drawing  together  again  the  two  bands  arrayed  under  the 
ensigns  of  science  and  of  revelation.  I  know  not  that  it  can  be 
accomplished.  God  blesses  the  Church  of  England  greatly ;  she 
is  the  means  under  him  of  sanctifying  many  a  home,  of  feeding  the 
lambs  of  the  flock ;  there  rises  up  from  her  the  incense  of  much 
prayer.  For  one  other  excellent  gift  out  of  the  treasure  house  of 
God  we  will  pray,  that  we  may  always  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  hope  that  is  in  us,  to  all  that  ask  it  as  seekers  of  the  truth ; 
and  that  we  may  be  able  to  leaven  the  manly  thought  of  the 
nation,  as  we  have  fed  its  little  ones  and  cared  for  its  homes.  He 
who,  lifted  up  upon  the  cross  of  Calvary,  draws  all  men  with  such 
power  and  love.  He  who  when  the  questioner  came  to  Him  vdth 
humility  never  refused  a  loving  answer  and  explanation,  can  give 
us  this  gift.     Pray  we  for  it  earnestly. 
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The  Hon.  0.  L.  Wood  (Pretident  of  the  English   Church]  Union):— I  am  not 
going  to  advert  to  what  has  fallen  from  two  of  the  previous  speakers,  though  I 
cannot  help  dissenting  from  many  of  the  facts  they  have  alleged,  and  differing  still 
more  from  many  of  their  condosions.    The  time  allotted  to  me  is  too  short  for 
that.    I  would  rather  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  among  the  dangers 
which  threaten  the  Church  of  England,  none  can  be  more  serious  than  the  aliena- 
tion from  her  fold  of  great  masses  of  her  population ;  for,  while  the  loss  of  all 
worldly  goods  under  such  circomstances  can  only  be  a  question  of  time,  the  fact 
of  such  alienation  seems  to  proclaim  her  own  spiritual  weakness,  and  to  forebode  the 
day  when  the  salt,  having  lost  its  savour,  shall  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men.    And 
yet,  though  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  this  alienation  ;  though  of  the  people  of  this 
oountiy  perhaps  half  ignore  the  claims  which  the  Church  of  England,  if  she  be 
the  Church  of  God  in  this  land,  must  have  over  them,  and  of  those  that  remain, 
but  a  small  proportion  can  be  credited  with  any  sincere  or  intelligent  attachment 
to  her  doctrines,  we  content  ourselves  with  an  admission  that  our  services  are 
better  adapted  to  the  rich  and  to  the  educated  than  to  the  poor  and  unlearned ;  and 
then,  with  some  word  of  congratulation  upon  our  freedom  from  superstition,  and 
our  excellent  moderation,  we  suggest  an  additional  hymn,  or  some  abridgment  of 
the  prayers,  or,  possibly,  some  more  stirring  preaching,  as  the  only  remedies  that 
are  required.    For  myself  I  cannot  admit,  speaking  to  you  to-day  on  what  altera- 
tions  in  our  services  are  needed  to  bring  men  to  Church,  that  such  evils  can  be 
cured  by  such  remedies.    To  me  it  appears  that  the  root  of  the  mischief  lies  far 
deeper;  and,  with  your  permission,  I  will  endeavour  to  point  out  why,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  the  Church  of  England  has  lost  her  hold  upon  the  population  of  this 
country,  and  the  one  change  in  her  services  above  all  others  which,  if  she  is 
eventually  to  regain  her  hold  upon  that  population,  she  is  bound  to  make.    There 
is  an  old  proverb  which  says,  "  Those  who  try  to  sit  upon  two  stools  fall  to  the 
ground ; "  and  I  think  its  truth  has  never  been  more  forcibly  exemplified  than  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  England  since  the  schism  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  tme  that  then,  as  now,  her  formal  appeal  has  ever  been  to  the  practice  and 
teaching  of  the  undivided  Church ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  her  practice  has,  in 
too  many  respects,  been  far  removed  from  any  thing  which  that  undivided  Church 
would  have  recognised  as  her  own.    Fearful  of  Bome,  on  the  one  hand,  she  has  in 
practice  neglected  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  and  consciences  of  her  children  that 
sacramental  system,  which  is  the  life  and  strength  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  too 
Catholic,  on  the  other,  to  throw  herself  exclusively  into  those  means  for  propa- 
gating her  doctrines  which  belong  to  all  religious  societies  alike,  whether  human 
or  divine,  she  has,  in  her  fear  of  identifying  herself  with  Protestantism,  Intrenched 
herself  in  a  position,  to  whose  stiffness  and  want  of  elasticity  is  mainly  owing  the 
separation  of  the  Wesleyans  in  the  past,  and  the  existence  of  much  of  the  dissent 
and  indifference  that  we  see  around  ns  in  the  present.    In  a  word,  professing  to 
be  Catholic,  she  has  neglected  those  means  which  the  Catholic  Church — and  the 
Catholic  Church  alone — possesses  of  drawing  souls  to  Christ.    Her  trumpet  has 
given  no  certain  sound,  and  the  result  has  been — failure. 
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Allow  me  to  apply  wliat  I  have  said  to  the  question  of  this  moming.  WhAt 
ohanges  are  required  in  our  existing  serrioes  to  enable  the  Churoh  of  EngLond 
to  recoTer  her  hold  upon  the  masses  of  our  population,  which  she  has 
well-nigh  lost?  You  will  have  already  anticipated  my  answer,  when  I  say  that 
the  one  change  which,  aboye  all  others,  is  imperatively  demanded — the  change 
which,  more  than  anything  else,  would  make  the  Church  of  England  a  joy 
and  praise  in  the  earth — is  that  she  should  be  true  to  herself,  and  to  her 
own  principles;  and  restore  in  all  her  Churches  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifioe  aa 
the  worship  of  the  Sunday.  When  I  say  restoration,  I  do  not  mean  restoration 
in  such  sense  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  Thank  God,  we  haye  the  sacrifioe,  for 
we  haye  our  Lord's  presence  in  the  Eucharist ;  but  I  mean  a  restored  sense  of 
its  meaning  and  yaluor  All  other  alterations  of  the  Prayer  Book  are  as  nothing 
compared  with  this.  The  omission  of  the  Sentences  and  the  Exhortation  at  the 
beginning  of  Moming  and  Eyening  Prayer;  the  relegation  of  the  State  Prayers 
after  the  third  Collect  to  occasional,  instead  of  daily  use ;  and  some  well-oon- 
sidered  scheme  for  the  abreviation  of  the  Lessons,  with  freedom  to  use  Hymna 
and  Metrical  Litanies  as  distinct  services,  would  be  improvements  that  would  be 
thankfully  accepted  by  all.  But  the  one  great  change  that  is  really  needed  is  in 
the  Communion  Service ;  not  in  its  structure  or  doctrine,  but  in  its  use — that  it 
should  never  be  omitted  as  the  chief  and  central  act  of  Christian  worship  on 
Sundays,  and  the  chief  holy  days,  at  least.  I  will  not,  in  support  of  this  position, 
remind  you  that,  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  such  a  thing  was  unknown  over  the 
whole  of  Christendom,  as  that  Christians  should  assemble  for  public  worship  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  without  that  memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ,  which  our  Lord 
Himself  ordained.  I  will  not  remind  you  that  at  the  time  of  the  Churches  greatest 
triumphs — the  time  when,  not  great  saints  only,  but  young  men  and  maidens,  old 
men  and  children,  with  one  accord,  testified  to  the  sincerity  of  their  faith,  by  the 
constancy  with  which  they  endured  the  cruel  mockings  and  seourgiDgs,  the  fire 
and  steel,  which  sent  so  many  martyrs  to  Paradise — all  Christians  were  expected 
to  be  present  every  Sunday,  even  though  they  might  not  always  communicate,  at 
this  characteristic  act  of  Christian  worship,  and  to  assist  at  its  celebration  with 
their  prayers  and  praises,  at  least.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  what  they  would  say, 
could  they  rise  from  their  graves  and  revisit  this  earth ;  what  they  surely  do  say  in 
heaven,  as  they  witness  the  desolate  altars  of  the  houses  of  God  in  this  land.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  gauge  their  feelings  at  the  recurrence  of  Sundays  and  Sainta* 
Days,  and  the  Holy  Mysteries  uncelebrated ;  or,  if  celebrated  at  all,  celebrated 
before  an  empty  Church,  after  the  crowds,  who  but  a  moment  before  had  thronged 
to  hear  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  have  turned  their  backs  on  the  presence  of  God 
at  the  altar.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  intention  of  the  Church  of  England  herself, 
as  to  what  service  she  intends  her  priest  should  offer  to  Almighty  God,  on  each 
Sunday  and  festival,  for  the  proper  Collects  proclaim  her  intention,  and  the 
absurdity  of  a  Communion  Service  with  no  Communion  speaks  for  itself.  I  will 
not  remind  you  that  our  ordinary  Moming  Service  is  confessedly,  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  failure — as  far  as  the  poor  and  xmeducated  are 
concerned — thou^  I  know  not  what  severer  sentence  could  be  passed  on  it.  I  will 
draw  no  contrast  between  the  majority  of  our  Churches,  where  you  see  only  the 
rich  and  the  well-to-do,  and  the  Churches  of  France  or  Belgium,  or  even  the 
Churches  of  the  Boman  obedience  in  Lreland,  crowded  with  those  poor,  to  whose 
presence  our  Lord  Himself  appealed,  as  one  proof  of  the  truth  of  His  mission.  I 
will  not  inquire  why  Cornwall  and  Wales  are  so  unUke,  in  their  devotion,  to  Brittany 
and  the  Tyrol;  but  I  will  ask  you  to  consider  with  me,  for  one  moment,  how  this 
Euoharistio  service  answers  to  the  requirements  which  are  acknowledged  to  be 
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▼anting  in  ova  existing  ordinary  seryioe.    Consider,  first,  its  applieabiUty— to  all 
ranks  and  all  classes.    Oar  existing  senrioe,  we  are  told,  appeals  only  to  the  onlti- 
▼ated  intelligenoe  of  the  upper  classes.    But  this  service  appeals  to  rich  and  to 
poor,  to  the  educated  and  to  the  mdeamed,  alike.    High  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
one  with  another,  as  they  kneel  before  the  altar  of  Ood,  are  transported  at  once  to 
the  foot  of  that  Cross,  where  all  gradations  of  inteUeotnal  acquirements,  all 
differences  of  rank  and  position,  are  at  once  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  the 
Eternal  Victim,  and  His  abiding  sacrifice.    The  highest  intellect,  the  most  cnlti- 
Tated  refinement,  as  it  contemplates,  in  the  Holy  Eacharist,  the  manifestation  of 
those  mysteries  into  which  the  angels  desire  to  look,  can  never  be  satisfied.    The 
humblest,  the  most  uninstmcted  of  Christians  can  never  be  perplexed,  as  he 
remembers  that  it  is  the  same  Lord  who  had  compassion  upon  the  poor  and  the 
ignorant,  before  whom  he  is  kneeling  to-day.    Consider,  next,  the  elasticity  of  this 
service,  how  it  embodies  (the  idea  is,  I  think,  Lacordaire*s),  in  the  highest  degree, 
the  principle  of  order  with  that  of  freedom  and  elasticity;  of  order,  inasmuch  as 
the  offering  is  one  and  invariable ;  of  flexibility,  as  each  individual  worshipper, 
while  assisting  in  the  common  offering,  can  apply  it  to  his  own  individual  needs. 
It  is  not  so  much  in  prayers  read  to  the  people,  as  Tennyson  has  described  in  the 
*<  Northern  Fanner,"  who  used  to  hear  the  parson  *<a  bummin'  away,  like  a  buz- 
aard  dock,  over  his  head, "  and  who  came  away,  and  never  knew  what  was  said ;  but 
in  prayers  offered  by  the  people  themselves,  that  we  shall  find  a  spirit  of  sympathy 
with  the  natural  instincts  of  devotion.    Our  Morning  Service,  excellent  as  it  is  in 
its  proper  place,  as  a  preparation  for  the  service  of  the  day,  taken  by  itself,  takes 
too  little  account  of  the  private  and  personal  wants  of  individuals.    What  man 
wants  in  his  hour  of  need  is  not  merely  to  hear  sermons,  or  to  sing  Psalms,  or  to 
hear  chapters  of  the  Bible ;  but,  like  David,  to  go  up  to  the  House  of  God,  and 
there  to  put  up,  each  one  for  himself,  his  special  prayer,  for  wife  or  husband,  for 
child  or  parent,  for  grace  against  particular  temptation,  or  strength  in  particular 
trials,  that  is  nearest  to  the  heart  of  each, — a  worship  which  shall  enable  him  to 
turn  aside  out  of  the  busy  street,  and  kneel  down  unnoticed  to  pour  out  into  the 
ear  of  Ood  the  secret  thoughts  and  desires  of  his  heart,  which  are  known  to  none  but 
himself.  A  worship  which  shall  enable  him  to  offer  to  God  something  better  than 
himself,  and  shall  xmite  his  private  prayers  with  the  presentation  before  God  of  the 
Lamb  once  slain  upon  Calvary,  giving  thus  to  those  prayers  a  weight  and  a  value  and 
a  pledge  of  acceptance,  which  nothing  else  can  give.    A  worship  which,  if  it  be 
indeed  possible  here  below,  shall  re-open  the  gates  of  Paradise  and  admit  him  to  that 
Tree  of  Life ;  which  shall  restore  to  him,  even  here,  that  conmixmion  with  Gk)d,  in 
which  alone  is  rest  here  and  hereafter.    All  this,  and  more  than  this,  is  con- 
tained in  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  and  yet,  this  is  the  treasure  which  we  have  hidden  in 
a  napkin.     This  is  the  service  which  we  have  feared  to  use,  lest  it  should  be 
abused.    This  is  the  service  for  which  we  have  substituted  one  of  man's  invention. 
This  is  the  worship  which  we  fear  to  restore  to  its  proper,  place,  lest  men  should 
think  too  highly  of  God*s  highest  gift  to  man.    Surely,  if  all  this  is  true,  we  have 
not  far  to  look  why  our  Churches  are  empty,  and  the  mass  of  our  population  care 
so  little  for  the  religion  of  their  fathers.    They  asked  long  for  bread,  but  we  have 
given  them  a  stone ;  and  now,  fainting  in  the  wilderness,  and  with  none  to  help 
tiiem,  they  have  lost  all  appetite  for  this  divine  food,  and  are  deaf  to  our  entreaties 
to  come  back  to  the  place  from  whence  they  have  gone  out.    Do  not  think  I  say 
this  without  pain.    It  is  painful  to  have  to  confess  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Church,  to  whom  we  owe  everything,  and  for  whom  we  would  willingly  spend  and 
be  spent.    But,  if  it  is  true,  it  is  best  to  look  the  truth  in  the  face,  and  not, 
because  it  may  be  disagreeable,  to  ciy  '*  Peace, "  where  there  is  no  peace.    The 
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Ohnzeh  of  England  has  nndezgone  great  changes  before  this — eome  for  the  better, 
some  for  the  worse.  Do  not  let  ns  hesitate  to  oonf ess  oar  enor,  and  to  letiaee  our 
steps,  if  experienoe  shonld  hare  proved  that,  with  reqpeot  to  onr  pnUie  serviees, 
the  Befoimers,  in  their  zeal  against  oertain  popular  errors,  may  have  orozlooked 
the  dangers  of  an  opposite  exoess ;  and,  in  their  care  to  goard  against  the  abase  of 
the  Enchazistio  Sacrifice,  haye  opened  the  door  to  its  almost  total  neglect.  Why 
shoald  we  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Stoart,  to  whom  alhision 
has  been  already  made  to-day,  that  since  the  day  when  the  Encharistio  Sacrifice 
was  virtaally  set  aside,  and  oar  Common  Prayer  divorced  from  the  chief  and 
central  act  of  Christian  worship,  we  have  lost  much  that  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose  f 
We  have  lost,  first,  that  definite  rale  of  worship  which  taught  eyeiy  Christian  every- 
where  that  he  ought  to  be  present  every  Lord's  Day  at  the  memorial  of  the  Lord^s 
death.  We  have  lost,  secondly,  that  abundant  supply  of  Church  accommodation 
which  was  effected,  not  so  much  by  bnilding  new  Churches  as  by  the  multipUeation 
of  services,  and  by  using  to  the  utmost  those  already  built ;  and  we  haTC  lost, 
thirdly,  that  daily  use  of  our  Churches,  as  houses  of  prayer  for  all  classes,  which 
we  still  see  preserved  on  the  Continent.  We  do  not  want  cheap  iron  Churches  for 
the  poor,  apart  from  the  rich ;  but  we  want  our  Parish  Churches  themselves  thrown 
open  to  the  poor,  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  for  it  is  only  their  right  and  their  due.  We 
do  not  want  onr  Parish  Churches  and  Prayer  Book  services  set  aside,  on  the  disloyal 
plea  that  they  are  impracticable  for  the  common  every-day  religion  of  the  pec^e. 
Parish  Churches  and  Eucharistic  Services  are  not  impracticable  in  other  lands, 
and  they  need  not  be  so  in  our  own.  Look  round  our  oTergrown  dties ;  think  of 
our  closed  Churches,  in  the  midst  of  our  crowded  populations ;  then  go  to  some 
foreign  town,  and  see  how  its  Churches  are  open  eyery  day,  offering  a  wdoome  to 
all  classes  alike."  Contrast  the  spirit  of  devotion  that  seems  to  prevail  in  the 
great  Church  at  Brussels  with  the  coldness  and  gloom  of  our  own  St.  Paul's.  Com- 
pare the  kneeling  crovrds  in  the  one  with  the  throng  of  idle  sightseers  in  the  other, 
and  realise  that  these  words  are  as  true  now  as  the  day  they  were  spoken — **  I,  if  I 
be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 
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